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PREFACE 

The  Life  of  fesus  here  presented  to  the  English  public  is 
an  accurate  translation  of  my  book  Leben  fesu ,  which  was 
published  in  German  in  1901  (Tubingen  and  Leipsic).  I 
myself  have  seen  proof-sheets  of  the  translation,  and  I  hope 
that  the  book,  in  its  new  form,  may  win  many  friends  amongst 
English-speaking  people. 

All  my  scientific  publications  deal  to  some  extent  with 
the  same  subject.  For  an  earlier  date,  I  may  instance  my 
book  on  the  Johannine  Gospel  (Darmstadt,  1887),  the  last 
section  of  Stade’s  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (Berlin,  1888), 
my  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte  (Freiburg  and  Leipsic, 
1895),  besides  some  minor  lectures  and  essays.  More  recent 
examples  of  my  interest  in  various  questions  concerning  the 
Life  of  Jesus  will  be  found  in  my  lectures  “Die  judische 
Schriftgelehrsamkeit  zur  Zeit  Jesu”  and  “Das  Messias- 
bewusstsein  Jesu  und  seine  neueste  Bestreitung  ”  (Giessen, 
1901);  in  my  essay  on  the  same  question  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Neues  Testament  und  Urchristentum  (ii.  265-274) ;  in 
my  Religionsgeschichtliche  Vortrage  (Giessen,  1902);  in  my 
latest  book,  War  fesus  Ekstatiker  ?  (Tubingen  and  Leipsic, 
1903);  and,  finally,  in  an  essay  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  to 
be  published  next  May  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Neues 
Testament ,  etc. 

OSCAR  HOLTZMANN. 


Giessen,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  World’s  History. — 
Historical  science  is  under  an  imperative  obligation  to  furnish 
a  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  shall  be  as  far  as  possible 
trustworthy.  The  significance  of  Christianity  for  the  general 
development  of  mankind  is  so  obvious  that  the  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  that  religion,  and  the  study  of  the  life  of  the  person 
who  founded  it,  and  thus  became  himself  the  object  of  re 
ligious  belief,  must  be  considered  indispensable  tasks,  if  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  the  world  which  at  present  sur¬ 
rounds  us  is  regarded  at  all  as  a  duty  of  civilisation.  Even 
if  it  should  be  found  that  for  a  presentation  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  free  from  blanks  we  lack  the  necessary  Sources,  still, 
Science  will  always  require  us  to  gather  together  carefully 
and  set  forth  in  an  orderly  way  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  Sources,  scanty  though  they  perhaps  are,  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  fate  of  this  personality  which  was  of  such  supreme 
significance  for  succeeding  time.  It  would  be  a  grievous 
mistake  to  wish  to  renounce  this  task  because  there  is  still  so 
much  that  is  open  to  question  and  doubt.  On  the  contrary, 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  demand  that  the  lines  of  dis¬ 
crimination  between  what  is  certain,  what  is  probable,  and 
what  is  uncertain,  should  be  drawn  as  sharply  as  possible.  In 
thousands  of  cases,  this  is  the  utmost  the  historian  can  achieve.1 

1  Cp.  Chap.  III.,  last  paragraph  but  one.  See  Hase,  in  his  Geschichte 
Jesu ,  nach  akademischen  Vorlesungen  ( Gesammelte  Werke ,  iv.  1 1 8) :  “  The 
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Life  of  Jesus  and  Christianity.— But  history  does 
not  stand  alone  in  being  unable  to  refuse  the  task  of  giving 
a  scientific  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  execution  of  the 
work  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  Christian  religion 
itself.  The  great  interest  which  the  person  of  Jesus,  his  public 
ministry,  and  his  fate,  possess  for  Christianity  is  as  clearly  as 
possible  shown  by  this  fact,  that  of  all  its  sacred  writings,  the 
four  Gospels  are  unquestionably  the  best  known  and  the  most 
popular  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world.1  The  early 
Christian  community  might  have  rested  satisfied  with  these 
four  written  Sources.  It  read  in  them  how  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  passed ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  handed  down 
these  writings  from  generation  to  generation  as  her  sacred 
treasure,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  piety  to  believe  in 
them  in  the  smallest  matters  as  well  as  in  those  of  great 
importance  without  further  question.  But  such  an  attitude 
can  no  longer  be  taken  at  the  present  day,  and  for  these 
reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  scholars  have  diligently  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Biblical  writings,  and  more 
especially  the  Gospels.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  also,  at 
least  with  approximate  exactness,  how  it  was  that  the  New 
Testament  arose.  Thus  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that 

most  that  the  biographer  can  do  is  to  be  an  epitomator  ;  as  Goethe  once 
put  it  (in  his  Briefe  an  Botsseree,  p.  348),  when  alluding  to  his  own  Wahrheit 
und  Dichtung ,  that  stimulating  autobiography  of  his  youth,  ‘  I  have  gone 
on  to  be  my  own  epitomator.'  ” 

1  It  is  not  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  this ;  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  dogma  might  suggest  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  personal 
experiences  of  Jesus  never  possessed  more  than  a  slight  degree  of  interest 
for  Christianity.  The  Apostle’s  Creed  mentions,  it  is  true,  his  conception 
and  his  birth  ;  his  passion,  death,  and  resurrection,  his  ascension  into 
Heaven,  his  exaltation,  and  his  second  coming  ;  but  it  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  any  other  experiences  of  the  Saviour’s  earthly  life.  From  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  century  there  was  much  discussion  about  the  Lord’s 
equality  with  God,  and  about  the  relation  which  existed  between  his  human 
and  his  divine  nature  ;  but  his  historical  struggle  with  the  Pharisees,  and 
his  public  activity  generally,  were  almost  entirely  ignored  in  dogmatics. 
Nor  was  any  very  appreciable  change  made  in  this  respect  through 
Anselm’s  and  Abelard’s  theories  about  reconciliation,  or  even  in  the 
recasting  which  dogma  underwent  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  But 
alongside  of  all  this  dogma,  Christendom  has  always  and  everywhere 
gone  on  telling  the  story  of  the  life  of  its  Lord  and  inculcating  his 
teachings. 
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our  four  Gospels  are  to  this  extent  inter-related,  that  one 
of  them  was  a  Source  for  the  other  three.  But  it  is  also 
an  established  fact  that  a  yet  older  written  Source,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  eminent  value,  is  now  lost  to  us.  We 
know,  further,  that  another  Gospel — a  Gospel,  on  the  whole, 
of  equal  rank  with  the  four  which  we  possess — has  now 
only  survived  in  a  few  small  fragments;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  the  four  Gospels  themselves  there  is  one  which  for 
historical  purposes  can  be  used  only  with  the  greatest 
caution.1  These  results  have  been  obtained  by  comparing 
the  Gospels  one  with  another,  and  with  the  fragments  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Nor  can  the  Church  neglect  or 
disavow  this  comparative  study  without  detriment  to  herself.2 
And  out  of  it  another  task  arises,  that  of  presenting  the  picture 
of  Jesus  Christ  afresh,  on  the  new  foundation  thus  secured. 
The  Christian  world  knows  well  the  value  of  its  Saviour  ;  in 
knowing  this,  it  also  knows  that  his  image  can  lose  nothing 
by  being  set  in  its  true  historical  environment.  Just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  desire  grows  more  and  more  sincere,  that  the 
influence  of  the  historical  personality  of  Jesus  shall  be 
extended  as  widely  and  as  universally  as  possible,  the  less  is 
the  Church  able  to  shirk  the  task  of  constructing,  from  the 
Sources  handed  down  to  her,  as  clear  and  accurate  a  picture 
of  this  personality  as  the  circumstances  will  permit.3 

1  Cp.  on  this  head,  p.  7  ff. 

2  The  clergy  often  show  a  pronounced  disinclination  to  test  the  Biblical 
accounts  by  comparing  them  as  regards  their  mutual  relations  one  to 
another,  and  their  historical  trustworthiness.  The  refusal  to  do  this  in 
the  case  of  many  faithful  pastors  arises  out  of  the  conviction  that  the 
various  questions  affecting  the  reform  of  moral  and  social  evils,  to  which 
they  have  to  devote  their  attention,  are  both  more  pressing,  and,  for  the 
dignity  of  their  profession,  of  greater  importance,  than  historical  investi¬ 
gations  such  as  those  just  alluded  to.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
view  is  to  a  certain  extent  right.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd  to 
condemn  a  task,  which  is  certainly  on  the  whole  necessary,  because  it 
holds  out  no  promise  of  great  usefulness  in  a  man’s  own  particular  calling. 
After  all,  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  pastor’s  first  duty  to  preach  the 
Gospel  ( Augsburg  Confession,  §  v.  and  §  xiv.).  As  a  preacher,  he  must 
realise  the  worth  of  Christ,  not  merely  on  the  strength  of  an  uncertain 
tradition,  but  by  taking  his  stand  upon  the  results  of  a  searching  Biblical 
criticism,  conducted  with  all  the  resources  available  at  the  present  day. 

3  This  duty  has  often  been  disregarded  because  what  was  sought  was 
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Reluctance  to  Reconstruct  the  Life  of  Jesus. — 
At  the  same  time  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  understand  why 
Christendom  should  to  some  extent  shrink  from  undertaking 
this  task.  The  same  kind  of  hesitation  may  be  felt  when  the 
attempt  is  made  by  some  later  hand  to  restore  an  edifice  that 
has  been  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  a  long-distant  past. 
At  once  the  natural  fear  arises,  lest  in  the  process  of  so- 
called  restoration  many  valued  features  of  the  original 
should  be  destroyed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the  taste  of 
the  restorer  should  foist  upon  it  all  kinds  of  accessories  and 
embellishments  which  absolutely  refuse  to  harmonise  with  the 
earlier  work.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  a  work  dealing  with 
the  life  of  Jesus,  two  things  are  chiefly  dreaded:  the  accretions 
of  tradition,  and  the  additions  of  free  invention.  There  is 
also  a  further  consideration  to  reckon  with  ;  the  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  tradition  is  a  task  as  little  exhilarating  as 
that  of  rearing  a  scaffolding  and  making  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  walls  and  rafters  of  an  ancient  building.1 
And  as  we  should  very  much  prefer  that  a  work  Of  this  kind 
should  not  be  performed  in  the  full  blaze  of  publicity,  it  is 
also  quite  proper  that  the  investigations  which  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  life  of  Jesus  should  be  conducted  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  educated,  but  in  that  of 
the  small  company  of  the  specially  trained.  And  there  is  an 

to  express  the  nature  of  the  Saviour  in  a  brief  formula ;  in  this  attempt 
the  historical  conception  was,  as  a  rule,  preceded  by  a  certain  subjective 
view.  The  nature  of  the  Saviour  was  deduced,  not  from  the  evidence  of 
tradition,  but  from  a  total  conception  as  to  the  redemption  which  he 
brought.  This  is  as  true  of  the  Christology  of  Athanasius,  who  regards 
the  eternity  of  the  Logos  as  a  fact,  because  he  brings  eternal  life,  as  it  is 
of  the  Christology  of  Schleiermacher,  whose  view  of  the  unclouded  God- 
consciousness  of  Jesus  is  not  derived  from  a  study  of  the  historical  Sources, 
but  drawn  as  an  inference  from  the  conception  of  the  Redeemer  as  an 
ideal  prototype.  Such  inference,  however,  back  from  pure  speculations  to 
historical  facts,  is  no  more  permissible  in  theology  than  in  any  other 
science. 

1  The  chief  offence  lies,  of  course,  in  doubting  what  has  been  hallowed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  tradition.  In  work  of  a  purely  edifying  nature  and 
in  poetry  no  difficulty  is  raised.  The  legends  of  St.  Peter  and  the  goat 
in  Hans  Sachs,  and  of  the  horseshoe  in  Goethe,  or  the  additions  which 
Klopstock  makes  to  the  Gospel  history  in  his  Messias ,  have  never  been 
objected  to. 
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additional  inducement  to  adopt  this  reserve  in  the  fact  that 
a  premature  regard  for  the  onlooking  public  may  easily 
beguile  one  into  a  desire  to  obtain  particular  effects  in  the 
picture  by  artificial  means — a  proceeding  which  is  absolutely 
indefensible,  at  any  rate  when  dealing  with  sacred  subjects.1 
In  the  work  itself  it  is  further  essential  that  the  inquirer 
should  be  guided  by  that  conscientious  carefulness  which  on 
the  one  hand  abstains  from  unnecessary  iconoclasm,  but  on 
the  other  shall  not  lack  the  courage  to  sweep  away  what¬ 
soever  does  not  belong  to  the  original  edifice — a  carefulness, 
too,  which,  when  he  is  building  up  anew,  never  suffers 
him  to  be  carried  away  by  his  own  thoughts,  nor  yet  allows 
him  to  hesitate  about  making  such  additions  as  are  proved 
by  the  building  itself  to  have  formed  part  of  the  original  plan. 

Use  to  be  made  of  the  Works  of  Predecessors. — 
There  exist  already  a  very  large  number  of  works  dealing 
with  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  with  particular  questions 
connected  with  it.  To  decline  to  make  ample  use  of  them 
would  be  very  ungrateful  as  well  as  very  unwise.  But 
in  every  case  the  ultimate  decision  must  rest  with  the 
original  Sources.  And,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  particular 
subject  of  inquiry,  it  is  not  perhaps  quite  fitting  that  the 
disputes  of  scholars  should  be  constantly  quoted  ;  instead  of 
throwing  any  additional  light  upon  the  picture  presented  by 
tradition,  this  procedure  very  often  does  but  obscure  its 
clearness  and  simplicity.  Fortunately  we  now  possess  literary 
organs,  such  as  Die  Theologische  Rundschau ,  which  make  it 
their  regular  business  to  record  in  an  adequate  manner  the 
various  opinions  which  gather  about  particular  problems.2 
New  Points  of  View.— But  when  all  is  said  and  done, 

1  The  endeavour  to  attain  literary  beauty  might  indeed  seem  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  dealing  with  sacred  subjects  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the 
two  essentials — clearness  and  exactness — must  never  be  sacrificed  to  any 
such  consideration.  D.  F.  Strauss  gave  most  grievous  offence  indeed 
by  his  Leben  Jesu  in  1835,  yet  in  the  domain  of  science  his  work  achieved 
no  inconsiderable  success,  because  it  was,  in  its  method,  undertaken 
in  a  strictly  scientific  spirit.  Renan’s  success  was  that  of  a  writer  of 
romance. 

2  The  present  work  nowhere  expressly  indicates  its  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  views  of  other  writers.  The  only  references  given  are  to 
original  Sources.  This  course  is  further  justified  by  the  fact  that  at  least 
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the  important  question  still  remains :  Is  it  wise  to  add  yet 
another  to  the  already  numerous  books  which  deal  with  the 
life  of  Jesus  ?  The  question  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  if  there  is  a  real  likelihood  that  previous  inquiries 
will  be  supplemented  by  the  new  work  and  in  some  degree, 
however  modest,  surpassed.  As  it  happens,  the  past  few 
years  have  been  exceptionally  rich  in  discussions  on  various 
special  questions  that  arise  out  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  I  need 
only  mention  the  investigations  as  to  Jesus’  belief  about 
the  Messiahship,  as  to  his  ethical  teaching,  and  as  to  the 
conception  of  the  Son  of  Man.  These  investigations  have 
been  very  little  used  by  those  who  have  previously  described 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Then,  again,  previous  biographers  of  Jesus 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  any  sound  principle  in 
fitting  together  the  several  Gospel  narratives  into  a  completed 
life ;  and,  above  all,  our  conceptions  of  the  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Jesus — in  a  certain  measure  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  any  such  biographical  attempt — as  based  upon  the  extant 
Sources,  admit  of  being  framed  now  with  greater  vividness 
and  sharpness  than  has  been  done  heretofore.  It  will  hardly 
be  granted  to  any  single  individual  ever  to  say  the  last  word 
on  this  subject ;  but  there  is  at  least  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  the  reflection  that  one  has  been  enabled  to  advance,  even 
if  it  be  only  in  certain  particulars,  the  scientific  study  of  the 
life  of  Jesus. 

the  works  which  deal  with  the  life  of  Jesus  as  a  whole,  represent  no 
actual  continuity  of  work.  True,  the  same  remark  does  not  apply  to 
discussions  of  particular  questions  affecting  the  life,  yet  even  these  we 
often  find  proclaiming  as  entirely  new  something  which  has  merely  lapsed 
into  temporary  forgetfulness  in  this  or  the  other  quarter,  while  in  other 
quarters  it  had  long  been  the  common  possession  of  scientific  inquirers. 
One  instance  of  what  I  mean  is  the  perception  that  even  for  Jesus  the 
Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  established  by  a  future  fiat  of  God’s  will, 
even  if  a  foretaste  of  it  was  to  some  extent  actually  realised  in  the 
immediate  circle  of  Jesus. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  SOURCES  FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS 

No  REAL  First  Sources.— Whereas  the  life  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  can  for  the  most  part  be  clearly  traced  in  those  of 
his  Epistles  which  are  unquestionably  genuine,  and  these 
Sources,  excellent  as  they  are  for  this  portion  of  the  early 
history  of  Christianity,  may  be  supplemented  by  the  authentic 
account  of  a  companion  of  Paul,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the 
so-called  “  We ’’-sections  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus  we  are  thrown  back  on  purely 
second-hand  accounts.1 

PAUL. — We  can  hardly  attribute  any  higher  value  than  this 
even  to  Paul’s  own  statements,  valuable  as  they  are.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  Paul  knew  Jesus  during  his  life 
on  earth;  it  depends  upon  what  interpretation  is  put  upon 
i  Cor.  ix.  i  and  2  Cor.  v.  16.  At  any  rate,  there  certainly 
were  no  close  and  intimate  relations  between  the  two.  Nor 
is  there  evidence  of  any  profound  impression  having  been 
made  upon  Paul  at  that  period.  Paul  testifies  of  Jesus  that  he 
was  sprung  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  (Rom. 

1  Even  the  information  regarding  the  life  of  Paul  is  especially  detailed 
only  for  short  portions.  For  instance,  for  the  seventeen  years  which 
elapsed  between  his  conversion  and  the  so-called  Council  of  the  Apostles, 
owing  to  the  untrustworthiness  of  this  particular  section  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Gal.  i.  13-24.  As  for 
Paul’s  life  before  his  conversion,  we  are  practically  as  ignorant  of  it  as  we 
are  of  Jesus’  life  before  his  public  appearance.  The  period  of  Paul’s  life 
with  regard  to  which  we  have  the  clearest  information  is  that  which 
extends  from  his  first  journey  to  Europe  down  to  his  arrest  in  Jerusalem 
and  his  deportation  to  Caesarea  ;  but  even  in  this  period  many  points  are 
obscure. 
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i.  3) 1 ;  that  he  was  born  of  a  woman,  and  was  subject  to  t 
the  Mosaic  law  (Gal.  iv.  4)  ;  and  that  he  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor. 
v.  21).  But  this  last  statement  cannot  be  explained  on 
purely  historical  grounds,  for  sinlessness  is  not  a  fact 
that  can  be  demonstrated  by  experience.  And  the  same 
criticism  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  Paul’s  obser¬ 
vation  in  Phil.  ii.  5-1 1,  that  Jesus  had  originally  the  divine 
nature  in  him,  yet  thought  not  to  snatch  for  himself  a 
sovereignty  equal  to  God’s  by  a  violent  act  of  robbery,  but 
received  it  as  a  gift  of  God’s  grace,  by  humbling  himself 
to  become  man  and  to  render  obedience  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  maintaining  it  even  unto  death  on  the  cross.  In  this 
statement  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  pre-existent  nature  of 
Jesus,  as  well  as  on  his  present  equality  with  God  in  sovereignty, 
as  pure  intuitions  of  faith  beyond  and  outside  of  all  historical 
apprehension.  Whether  by  the  prominence  given  to  “  the 
form  of  a  servant”  a  humble  position  generally  in  human 
society  is  to  be  understood,  is  open  to  question.2  Jesus’ 
obedience  to  God  is  mentioned  again  in  Rom.  v.  19 ;  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  remark  applies  to  it  as  to  what  is  said  about 
his  sinlessness  (2  Cor.  v.  21). 

That  which  is  historical  is  the  death  on  the  cross,  which 
Paul  always  solemnly  dwells  upon  as  the  most  important 
event  in  Jesus’  earthly  career  (1  Cor.  ii.  2).  The  passage 
just  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  very  closely 
related  to  2  Cor.  viii.  9 :  “  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor.”  Here  again  Paul,  in  the  words  of  the 
last  clause,  may  have  had  the  outward  circumstances  of  Jesus’ 
life  in  his  mind.  But  the  other  idea  is  far  the  more  promi¬ 
nent,  that  in  him  a  divine  being  put  on  the  nature  of  man  ; 
and  this  is  not  a  simple  historical  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  does  give  us  information  of  strictly 


1  Cp.  Chap.  IV.,  the  section,  “Jesus’  Descent  from  David.” 

2  If  Paul  was  alluding  to  the  standing  of  Jesus  in  the  social  order, 
SovAos  would  be  too  strong  an  expression  to  use  ;  for  we  nowhere  read 
that  Jesus  had  been  any  man’s  slave.  The  antithesis  between  pamAevs 
and  SovAos  would,  indeed,  be  appropriate  enough,  but  precisely  in  this 
passage  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  the  kingly  dignity  of  Jesus.  The 
actual  antithesis,  namely,  that  between  ©e<h  and  SoSAos,  leaves  Jesus’  social 
position  untouched. 
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historical  value,  when  he  mentions  incidentally  (i  Cor.  ix.  s) 
that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  made  journeys  in  connection 
with  missionary  work,  accompanied  by  their  wives ;  and  that 
James,  one  of  these  brethren,  was  personally  known  to  him 
(Gal.  i.  19),  and  was  esteemed  a  mainstay  of  the  first  com¬ 
munity  (Gal.  ii.  9),  although  subsequently  he  chose  a  path 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  12).1 

There  was  one  man  in  particular,  belonging  to  the  circle 
of  Jesus’  most  intimate  friends,  with  whom  Paul  was  well 
acquainted,  and  that  was  Peter  or  Cephas.  It  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  his  acquaintance,  that  Paul  undertook  his  first 
visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  18).  Peter  had 
been  indicated  to  him  as  the  chosen  messenger  to  the  Jews, 
amongst  whom  he  had  laboured  with  much  success  (Gal.  ii. 
7  fi).  Paul  spent  some  time  with  Peter  in  Antioch,  where 
at  length  strife  arose  between  them,  owing  to  Peter’s  ambigu¬ 
ous  attitude  (Gal.  ii.  14).  Of  Peter  also,  Paul  mentions  that 
he  had  his  wife  with  him  in  his  missionary  journeys  (1  Cor. 
ix.  5).  In  Corinth  there  was  a  party  of  Cephas,  opposed 
to  another  party  of  Paul,  as  also  to  a  third  party  of  Apollos 
(1  Cor.  i.  12  and  iii.  22). 

Similarly  Paul  also  reproduces  in  his  Epistles,  as  occasion 
offers,  particular  sayings  of  Jesus.  Here,  however,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  distinguish  between  quotations  properly  so  called 
and  mere  brief  allusions.  Direct  quotations  of  sayings  of  the 
Lord  occur  in  four  passages  only.  In  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  Paul 
appeals  to  a  description  by  Jesus  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  in  which  the  prospect  was  held  out  that  the  dead 
who  had  belonged  to  the  Messiah  should  be  brought  to  life 
again.  That  Jesus  uttered  any  such  saying  is  not  explicitly 
handed  down  in  our  other  Sources.2  But,  apart  from  the 


1  The  expression  rives  curb  ’laicupov  indicates,  not  merely  the  accidental 
circumstance  that  these  men  were  of  the  entourage  of  this  brother  of  Jesus, 
but  indicates  also  the  authority  relied  on  by  this  school,  which  was  opposed 
to  Paul,  and  also  at  the  same  time  took  a  line  which  was  different  from 
that  of  Peter.  Had  Paul  desired  to  indicate  merely  where  they  came  from, 
he  would  have  written  anrbr rjs  ’lovbaias  or  awb  (a<p’)  'lepov<ra\'f)n['lepo<ro\v/xa>v). 
If  James  was  not  the  inspirer  and  instigator  of  this  anti-Pauline  school, 
Paul’s  language  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  misleading. 

2  With  regard  to  the  Johannine  Gospel,  see  pp.  32-40  below. 
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excellent  testimony  of  Paul,  it  is  in  itself  extremely  likely 
that  he  did  utter  it,  because  at  least  shortly  before  his  last 
entry  into  Jerusalem  he  did  foresee  the  death  of  certain  of  his 
disciples,  as  well  as  his  own  death  (Mk.  x.  39).1 

The  other  three  citations  of  sayings  of  the  Lord  occur 
in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  vii.  10  f.  Paul 
appeals  to  Jesus’  prohibition  of  divorce  (Mk.  x.  1 1  f.) ; 
in  ix.  14  to  Jesus’  direction,  that  they  who  preach  the 
Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel  (Mk.  vi.  8-10 ;  Mt.  x.  9  f. ; 
Lk.  x.  5-7) ;  and  in  xi.  23-25  to  the  institution  of  the  Supper 
“in  the  night  in  which  Jesus  was  delivered  up  unto  his 
enemies.”  In  this  last  the  way  of  fixing  the  date  is  also  of 
importance. 

Undoubted  allusions  and  references  to  sayings  of  the 
Lord  occur  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2  =  Mk.  xi.  23,  faith  removes 
mountains;  in  1  Thess.  v.  2  =  Mt.  xxiv.  43,  Lk.  xii.  39,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  and  in  Rom. 
xiii.  9,  Gal.  v.  i4  =  Mk.  xii.  29-31,  the  greatest  commandment. 
Lastly,  I  Cor.  xv.  3-8  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  a 
historical  understanding  of  what  underlies  the  Easter  festival. 
Paul  there  tells  us  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  teaching  as  a 
missionary  with  regard  to  the  burial,  resurrection,  and  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  risen  Jesus.  There,  too,  he  calls  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus’  resurrection  were 
still  alive  (v.  6).  Thus  the  events  about  which  he  preached 
were  of  no  very  distant  date. 

The  references  quoted  exhaust  what  Paul  has  to  tell  us 
about  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  they  in  nowise  enable  us  to  construct  a  clear 

1  It  is  thus  very  probable  that  Jesus  did  speak  of  the  resuscitation  of  his 
friends,  in  some  such  words  as  those  of  1  Thess.  iv.  16  f.  The  absence 
of  the  corresponding  saying  of  Jesus  from  the  Gospels  is  attributable  to 
the  objection  which  the  Church  as  early  as  the  second  century  had  to 
such  chiliastic  expressions  (see  p.  55  below).  In  the  utterance  in  question, 
we  may  take  it,  Jesus  had  referred  to  the  death-awakening  sound  at  his 
second  coming :  “  He  descendeth  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God.  Then  those  that 
are  his,  who  until  now  have  slept,  shall  awaken,  and  they  and  those 
faithful  ones  who  are  yet  alive  shall  be  transfigured  and  caught  up  into- 
the  air  to  meet  him.”  To  us  all  this  sounds  fantastic  ;  still,  that  does  not 
make  it  spurious. 
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picture  of  what  that  life  was.  Not  only  are  there  no  answers 
here  to  our  questions  as  to  where  and  when  ;  even  Jesus’  preach¬ 
ing,  the  oppositions  which  affected  his  life,  even  the  precise 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  his  crucifixion,  are  either 
not  mentioned  at  all,  or  only  mentioned  in  the  scantiest 
fashion.1 * * * * * * * 9 

Non-Pauline  New  Testament  Epistles. — And  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Paul  convey 
far  more  historical  information  as  to  the  actual  course  of  Jesus’ 
life  than  any  other  Epistle  in  the  New  Testament.  In  fact 
those  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  which  do  not  emanate 
from  Paul  cannot  be  used  as  Sources  for  the  life  of  Jesus. 
The  First  Epistle  of  Timothy  mentions  (vi.  13)  that  Jesus 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  but  the  chronological  position 
of  this  Epistle  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  v.  18,  while  it 
follows  the  example  of  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  14,  in  coupling  the 
Old  Testament  passage,  Dt.  xxv.  4,  with  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  in  Lk.  x.  7,  it  cites  both  (our  Lord’s  saying  included) 
as  a  passage  of  Scripture.  And  the  hope  of  finding  vivid 
reminiscences  of  Jesus’  earthly  life  in  the  Epistles  of  John  and 
Peter  is  only  doomed  to  disappointment.  1  Pet.  ii.  21-25 
recalls  the  example  of  Christ,  but  does  so  partly  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  language  (Is.  liii.  9,  5,  6),  partly  in  terms  so  general 
that  any  Christian  preacher  might  say  the  same  thing  on  the 
basis  of  the  general  Gospel  tradition.  The  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  mentions  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  (i.  16-18)  ; 
but,  as  we  know  from  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Epistle 

1  Cp.  1  Thess.  ii.  15  and  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to 

be  expressly  observed,  that  none  of  the  traits  which  fundamentally 

characterise  Jesus  are  wanting  in  Paul’s  writings.  Jesus’  eschatological 

attitude  Paul  clearly  has  before  him  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15  and  v.  2.  Jesus’ 

own  confident  faith  inspired  Paul  with  certainty  in  his  own  preaching  of 

faith  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2).  The  sombre  solemnity  with  which  this  confident 
faith  was  overshadowed  by  the  expectation  of  death  was  also  known  to 

him  (as  we  see  from  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25).  Jesus’  command  to  every  man 

to  love  his  neighbour  was  for  Paul  of  fundamental  importance  (Rom.  xiii. 

9  and  Gal.  v.  14).  But  he  also  knew  that  certain  of  Jesus’  ordinances, 
such  as  his  prohibition  of  divorce  (1  Cor.  vii.  10  f.),  and  his  direction  with 
regard  to  the  disciples’  subsistence  (1  Cor.  ix.  4),  are  not  necessarily  and 
without  qualification  obligatory  under  all  circumstances  (1  Cor.  vii.  15 
and  ix.  15). 
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itself  (iii.  4),  it  was  not  written  until  a  second  generation  after 
Christ — “  The  fathers  have  been  now  a  long  time  asleep.” 
The  material  afforded  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  only 
apparently  possessed  of  greater  historical  value.  Besides 
mentioning  that  Jesus  was  descended  from  Abraham  (ii.  16) 
and  sprang  out  of  Juda  (vii.  14),  this  Epistle  speaks  of  tempta¬ 
tions  of  Jesus  (ii.  18,  iv.  15);  in  v.  7  we  appear  to  have  an 
allusion  to  Jesus’ prayer  in  Gethsemane;  his  faithfulness  (iii. 
2),  his  obedience  (v.  8),  his  courage  under  pain  (xii.  2  f.).  are 
commended  ;  and  the  place  of  his  execution  is  mentioned 
(xiii.  12) — “without  the  gate.”1  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  here  also,  apart  from  the  dogmatic  conceptions  of  the 
Pauline  theology,  no  other  authority  is  presupposed  than  the 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Since,  moreover, 
we  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  exact  date  of  the  Epistle,  it 
can  possess  no  independent  value  as  a  Source  for  the  life  of 
Jesus. 

Apocalypse,  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Nor  does  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  throw  any  light  upon  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Here  also,  apart  from  the  all-important  fact  of  Jesus’  violent 
death,  the  only  thing  mentioned  is  Jesus’  descent  from  David 
(v.  5,  xxii.  16).  According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  itself 
(i.  1),  that  book  is  the  second  portion  of  a  historical  work — the 
first  portion  being  the  Gospel  of  Luke — and,  consequently,  it 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  earlier  tradition  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  is  already  known  (eg.,  i.  22,  x.  37-43,  xiii.  22-31). 
But  there  is  one  saying  of  the  Lord  in  Acts  which  has  been 
handed  down  nowhere  else.  It  belongs  indeed  to  the  so- 
called  “  We  ’’-portions,  and  its  genuineness  is  equally  attested 
both  by  its  own  pregnant  force  and  by  its  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  spirit  of  other  sayings  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the 
passage  in  xx.  35  :  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”2 

1  £|o>  tvs  ruAijs  eiraOev.  The  passage  is  of  importance  for  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the  New  Testament,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  think  that  the  site  which  tradition  indicates  as  having  been  the  place 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Golgotha  lay  outside  the  city  walls.  The 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  supported  both  by  internal 
probability  and  by  the  expressions  in  Mk.  (xv.  20  {.),  i^dyovcriv  .  .  .  ipX6p.fVov 
air'  dypuv.  '  But,  taken  alone,  it  scarcely  has  the  value  of  a  decisive  Source. 

2  The  value  of  the  New  Testament  writings  as  Sources  for  the  life  of 
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Non-Christian  :  (a)  Tacitus. — The  earliest  notices 
which  we  possess  about  Jesus  in  non-Christian  writers  are 
found  in  Josephus,  assuming  his  testimony  to  be  genuine,  and 
in  Tacitus.  The  statement  of  the  latter  writer1  occurs  in  his 
account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero 
( Annul .  xv.  44 — the  Annals  date  from  the  years  115-117 
A.D.).  Here  Tacitus  calls  Christ  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
community ;  the  Messianic  title  is  already  taken  to  be  a 
personal  name.  According  to  the  historian,  this  Christ  was 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the  Procurator  Pontius 
Pilate — a  precise  note  of  time  of  great  value.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  by  this  act  the  spread  of  the  pernicious  superstition 
was  for  a  time  checked,  but  that  it  broke  out  again,  “  not 
only  in  Judaea,  the  original  birthplace  of  the  pest,  but  also  in 
the  capital,  to  which  place  everything  that  is  hateful  and 
shameful  flows  from  every  quarter,  and  there  meets  with  sym¬ 
pathy.”  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  abhorred  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  called  it  an  exitiabilis  superstitio,  a  malum  ;  it 
belonged  to  things  which  were  atrocia  aut  pudenda.  From 
this,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  had 
any  definite  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian 
belief.2 

(b)  JOSEPHUS. — As  to  Josephus,  it  is  but  in  accordance 
with  the  general  character  of  the  work  to  assume  that  in  the 
Antiquities  he  has  noticed  in  his  usual  fashion  the  public 
appearance  of  Jesus  and  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Of  every  movement  which  is  in  any  way  comparable  to 

Jesus  is  here  examined  apart  from  the  other  early  Christian  literature. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  position  which  they  actually  take  in  the 
Church.  Our  decision  as  to  the  value  of  the  Source  has  not  indeed  been 
influenced  by  that  circumstance  ;  but  it  would  be  unscientific  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  is  precisely  their  value  as  original  Sources,  even  if  that 
value  is  more  apparent  than  real,  that  has  led  to  their  being  made  the 
foundation  of  all  Church  worship  and  all  Church  instruction. 

1  We  place  this  first  on  account  of  its  undoubted  genuineness,  although 
Tacitus  wrote  later  than  Josephus. 

2  From  the  fact  that  Tacitus  reckons  Christianity  among  things  atrocia 
aut  pudenda ,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  he  already  held 
the  opinion,  against  which  the  Apologists  regularly  argue,  that  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper  human  flesh  was  eaten,  and  that  immoral  practices  were  tolerated 
at  the  Christian  love  feasts  (cp.  the  passages  in  Oehler’s  Tertullian,  I., 
Apologet.,  vii.  a.). 
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early  Christianity  he  has  given  us  some  information,  how¬ 
ever  brief ;  and  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Josephus  perhaps  preserved  silence  with  regard  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  Christianity  because  of  his  hatred  of  it.  It  is  by  no 
means  that  writer’s  habit  to  observe  silence  where  his  hatred 
is  provoked.  But  indeed  there  exists  actual  evidence  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  work  cited  he  did  make  mention 
of  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus.  In  a  passage,  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  not  at  all  open  to  question  (xx.  200), 1 
he  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of  “James,  the  brother 
of  Jesus,  the  so-called  Christ”  ( tov  aSe\xf>ov  ’Irjo-ov  rov 
Xeyofievov  X/hcttou,  ’Iri/cco/So?  ovofxa  avrw).  That  this  James 
should  have  been  at  last  stoned  by  the  Jews  for  having  trans¬ 
gressed  the  Law  was  an  especially  harsh  stroke  of  destiny  in 
return  for  his  Christian  zeal  for  the  Law,  which  he  manifested 
particularly  in  his  opposition  to  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  12  and  Acts  xxi. 
18-25).  And  yet  this  must  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his 
being  put  to  death,  for,  as  Paul  rightly  saw,  the  Christian 
movement  was  in  its  essence  a  movement  lying  outside  the 
law  (Gal.  ii.  15-18).2  Now  in  the  passage  just  cited 
Josephus  assumes  that  his  readers  know  who  Jesus  Christ 
is.  He  introduces  James  by  calling  him  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
the  so-called  Christ.  Therefore  he  has  spoken  of  Jesus  before. 
Perhaps  we  might  be  justified  in  inferring  also  from  this 
passage  that  Josephus  was  not  too  severe  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  Christian  movement.  He  emphasises  (xx.  199)  the 
fact  that  the  Sadducees,  from  which  sect  the  judge  who  con¬ 
demned  James  was  drawn,  were  in  their  sentences  more  un¬ 
merciful  than  any  other  Jews,  and  in  §  201  he  says  that  those 
who  were  mildest  and  strict  with  regard  to  the  law  would  not 
have  approved  of  the  execution  of  James.  Therefore  he  may 
also  not  have  approved  of  the  execution  of  Jesus,  even  if  he 

1  I  cite  Josephus  according  to  the  large  edition  by  B.  Niese  (Berlin, 
1887-95). 

2  To  the  Jews,  who  were  rigid  observers  of  the  law,  a  crucified  Messiah 
was,  by  reason  of  Dt.  xxi.  23,  of  necessity  a  stumbling-block.  That 
Jhmes,  despite  his  pious  devotion  to  the  law,  was  able  to  disregard  this 
offence,  may  be  explicable  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  his  funda¬ 
mental  position,  his  mind  was  far  more  occupied  with  the  Messianic  hope 
than  with  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  Such  inconsistencies  between 
theory  and  practice  are  exceedingly  common  precisely  in  religious  matters. 
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looked  upon  the  Galilean,  in  virtue  of  his  Messianic  claim, 
as  a  foolish  enthusiast  who,  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  the  law,  was  not  altogether  an  innocuous  person.  Origen 
must  still  have  read  something  like  this  in  his  Josephus  ;  for 
in  two  places  he  tells  us  that  Josephus  did  not  acknowledge 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  ( Contra  Celsum,  i.  47  ;  cp.  In  Matth. 
x.  17).  On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius  already  {Hist.  Eccl. ,  i. 
11,  and  Dem.  Evan .,  iii.  5,  105,  106)  contains  that  passage 
about  Jesus  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  63  f.) — now  given  by  all  MSS. — 
which,  in  view  of  its  contents  and  form,  cannot  possibly  be 
genuine.  If  this  section  were  indeed  derived  from  Josephus,  it 
would  mean  that  he,  a  Jew,  who  everywhere  steps  forward  as  a 
champion  of  his  Judaism,  first  called  Jesus  a  wise  man,  and 
then  added  the  hesitating  qualification,  “  if  indeed  he  may  be 
called  a  man  at  all.”  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  justify  this 
qualifying  clause  by  adding,  further,  “  for  he  was  a  performer 
of  acts  incredible  ” ;  though  what  those  acts  were  he  does 
not  tell  us.  The  same  passage  also  goes  on  to  say  that  Jesus 
was  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  willingly  accept  the  truth. 
That  is  to  say,  Josephus  here  describes  the  nature  and  content 
of  Jesus’ teaching  by  the  simple  term,  “the  truth”  (ra\»;@^). 
Jesus  drew  to  himself  those  who  thirsted  for  the  truth — such  a 
sentence  can  only  have  been  written  by  one  who  reckoned 
himself  to  belong  to  the  community  of  Christ.  Again,  it  is 
said  of  Jesus,  in  distinct  contradiction  to  historical  fact,  “and 
many  Jews,  many  also  of  the  people  of  the  Greeks,  did  he 
draw  to  himself.”  Josephus  the  historian,  in  describing  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus,  could  never  have  made  such  a  statement 
as  that  contained  in  the  second  clause.  But  the  account  goes 
on  to  say  of  Jesus,  “  this  man  was  the  Messiah.”  If  Josephus 
had  written  thus,  he  would  not  have  been  content  to  devote 
only  one  short  chapter  to  the  account  of  Jesus’  life;  for  we 
must  remember  that  Josephus  was  a  Jew  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  Messianic  belief.  If  he  could  have  so 
written,  Jesus  must  have  been  for  him  the  man  of  men,  the 
future  lord  of  the  world  ;  at  any  rate,  from  this  particular 
passage  onwards  the  fate  of  Jesus  must  have  seemed  important 
for  the  whole  future  development  of  his  narrative.  But  of 
this  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace.  The  only  further  passage 
in  which  Josephus  makes  mention  of  Jesus  is  that  already 
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cited  ( Ant .,  xx.  200).  This  circumstance,  more  than  any  other, 
proves  that  the  passage  under  consideration  (xviii.  63,  64)  is 
not  genuine.  This  same  passage  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
end  of  Jesus  :  “  When  the  chief  men  amongst  us  had  notified 
him  unto  Pilate,  and  Pilate  had  punished  him  with  the  death  on 
the  cross,  those  who  had  formerly  loved  him  fell  not  away,  for 
on  the  third  day  he  appeared  unto  them  again  alive,  as  the 
holy  prophets  had  foretold  (and  many  other  wonderful  things 
also)  ;  and  even  down  to  this  present  time  the  Christian  folk 
who  are  called  after  him  have  not  ceased  to  be.”  Here,  then, 
the  whole  body  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  referred  to 
Jesus ;  this  is  the  standpoint  of  a  Christian.  Nor  is  the 
expression  “the  Christian  folk”  (to  <f>v\ov)  appropriate  in 
the  mouth  of  one  who  is  a  Jew  and  wishes  to  remain  so. 
The  word  <pv\ov  expresses  really  the  idea  of  a  common 
descent ;  it  is  precisely  the  characteristic  element  of  the  idea 
that  was  manifestly  wanting  in  Christianity,  made  up  as  it 
was  of  an  assemblage  from  all  peoples.  Christianity  knows 
differently  :  to  it  all  the  members  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  are  children  of  God  and  brethren  of  Christ.  Almost 
the  only  designation  for  the  Christian  community  that  was 
available  for  a  Jew  to  use  was  the  term  cupecris  (Acts  xxiv.  5, 
14,  xxviii.  22).  Thus  the  passage  attributed 

to  Josephus  is  unquestionably  spurious.  And  as  there  are  no 
inherent  contradictions  discernible  in  it,  it  would  be  a  piece  of 
pure  arbitrariness  to  attempt  to  pick  out  a  genuine  kernel  from 
what  is  as  a  whole  spurious.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  obliged 
to  hold  that  the  text  which  we  now  have  has  supplanted 
another  which  was  less  agreeable  to  the  Christians  of  a 
later  date.  And  the  time  when  this  substitution  took  place 
was  no  doubt  the  period  between  Origen  and  Eusebius.  The 
Church,  struggling  as  she  was  after  power,  deleted  from 
Josephus,  an  author  both  widely  read  and  in  many  respects 
serviceable  to  her,  a  passage  which  was  repugnant  to  her, 
and  substituted  for  it  a  text  which  from  her  standpoint  was 
unassailable,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  in  no  sense 
compatible  with  the  authorship  of  Josephus. 

The  Gospels. — Accounts,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  are  those  contained  in  the  Gospels.  The  use 
of  the  word  “gospel”  so  early  as  the  time  of  Justin,  who 
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employs  it  as  the  name  of  a  book  (I.  Ap.,66  [98  B] ),  proves  that 
amongst  Christians,  even  at  a  very  early  period,  the  narratives 
of  Jesus’  life  were  looked  upon  as  containing  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Christian  glad-tidings,  no  doubt  to  a  certain 
extent  in  opposition  to  the  Pauline  declaration,  according  to 
which  Christ  in  the  flesh  was  a  figure  belonging  wholly  to  the 
past  (2  Cor.  v.  16).1  According  to  Lk.  i.  1,  2,  these  narratives 
were  put  together  and  consolidated  into  a  single  strny  by 
many  hands  in  the  second  generation  of  Christians.  “  Many,” 
he  says,  “  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  the  story  of 
those  events  which  have  come  to  pass  amongst  us,  even  as 
they  have  been  delivered  unto  us  by  those  who  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  preaching.” 
The  tradition,  therefore,  took  its  rise  naturally  in  the  first 
generation  of  Christians  ;  the  attempts  to  give  an  ordered 
account  date  from  the  second.  Consequently,  no  Gospel  was 
written,  we  may  suppose,  before  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century. 

CHOICE  BY  THE  CHURCH. — Now  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
whole  of  this  Gospel  literature  it  was  a  disastrous  circumstance 
that  already  in  the  second  century  the  Church  took  the 
Gospels  which  were  then  current,  sifted  them,  and  made  a 
selection  amongst  them.  Those  writings  which  from  her 
point  of  view  were  the  more  valuable  she  retained  to  be  read 
in  the  services  of  the  community  ;  such  as  were  less  valuable, 
or  in  her  opinion  were  hurtful  to  the  faith  of  the  community, 
she  excluded  from  use  in  divine  worship. 

(a)  JUSTIN. — Justin  Martyr  (who  died  between  163  and  167 
A.D.)  tells  us  that  in  the  divine  worship  of  his  day,  the  Gospels 
were  read  in  definite  sections  (I.  Ap.  67,  and  cp.  66).  But 
at  the  same  time,  although  Justin  is  acquainted  with  the 
Gospel  of  Jn.  as  a  Christian  document,  and  uses  it  as  such 

1  The  relatively  frequent  appeal  to  sayings  of  the  Lord  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (see  pp  7-10)  was  occasioned  by  the  assertion  of 
Paul’s  enemies,  that  he  was  not  a  true  apostle,  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  Lord  (1  Cor.  ix.  1),  whereas  they  described  themselves  as  helpers  of 
Christ  (Sid/copoi  Xpio-Tov,  2  Cor.  xi.  22).  When  Paul  came  to  Corinth,  he 
had  resolved  to  confine  his  preaching  to  two  articles  of  faith  (1  Cor.  ii.  2, 

’ lija'ovi t  xptaTby  teal  tovtov  ttnavpcopitvov)'  Put  the  community  itself  soon 
desired  a  more  apprehensible  gospel. 
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(I.  Ap.,  61),  it  was  not  yet  accounted  of  equal  value  with  the 
other  Gospels ;  so  it  would  appear  from  the  citations  of  say¬ 
ings  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Gospel  history  which  are  given 
by  Justin.  On  the  other  hand,  he  offers  us  information  which 
we  do  not  find  in  our  Gospels.  For  instance,  he  says  that  the 
manger  of  Jesus  was  in  a  cave  near  Bethlehem  {Dial,  contr. 
Tryph.,  78).  This  does  not  appear  in  our  text  of  Lk.  (ii.  7), 
though  Epiphanius  {Hcer.,  51,  9  ;  cp.  78,  15),  it  is  true,  asserts 
that  in  his  text  of  this  passage  in  Lk.  the  “  cave  ”  was  spoken 
of.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  is  right.  For  the  mere  use 
of  the  words  “  They  laid  him  in  a  manger  ”  does  indeed 
point  in  a  sense  to  the  unusual  character  of  the  halting-place ; 
and  the  reason  for  selecting  it  is  given  in  the  immediately 
following  sentence,  “  For  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the 
inn.”  But  the  latter  clause  would  fit  the  context  still  better, 
if  a  cave  had  actually  been  mentioned  along  with  the 
manger.  James’  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  and  the  Arabic 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  also  speak  of  the  cave,1  and  Origen 
says  {Contra  Celsum ,  i.  51)  that  in  his  day  the  cave  was 
pointed  out  at  Bethlehem.  Justin  tells  us,  further,  that  Jesus 
as  a  T6KTcov  made  yokes  and  ploughs  {Dial,  contr.  Tryph.,  88)  ; 
we  shall  see  later  that  tIktccv  in  Mk.  vi.  3  designates  a 
working  builder.  It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  this 
statement  rests  upon  a  tradition  which  originated  in  a  really 
somewhat  childish  interpretation  of  Mt.  xi.  29  {apare  tov 
fryov  pov  €<p’  vpas)  and  Lk.  ix.  62  {aporpov).2  But  the 
same  thing  is  also  related  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (ch.  13); 
it  is  not  impossible  that  Justin  borrowed  it  from  this  source. 

The  detail  about  an  appearance  of  fire  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  good  traditional  source 
{Dial,  contr.  Tryph.,  88). 

According  to  Justin  (I.  Ap.,  32),  the  disciples  found  the  ass’s 
colt,  upon  which  Jesus  rode  to  Jerusalem,  tied  to  a  vine.  But 
this  is  a  clear  instance  of  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  history  to 
the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  xlix.  1 1)  ;  the  origin  of  the  idea 
may  be  sought  in  one  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  or  it  may 
even  be  due  to  Justin  himself,  who  was  always  ready  to 

,  1  Protevang.  Jacobi,  18  ;  Evang.  inf.  Salv.  Arab.,  2. 

2  Cp.  Otto,  Justini  Opera ,  ii.  324. 
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find  hints  of  the  Gospel  story  in  every  part  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Justin  also  tells  us  (I.  Ap.,  35)  that  in  mockery  Jesus  was 
set  upon  a  judge’s  seat  with  the  words,  “  Come !  Deliver 
Thou  judgment  unto  us!”  Mk.  xiv.  65  states  that  Jesus, 
after  his  condemnation  at  the  Council,  was  mocked  as  a 
prophet;  and  Mk.  xv.  16-19  that,  after  his  condemnation 
by  Pilate,  he  was  mocked  as  king  of  the  Jews.  As  Jesus 
did  actually  proclaim  himself  at  the  Council  to  be  One  who 
was  about  to  appear  soon  as  the  judge  of  all  the  world 
(Mk.  xiv.  62),  such  a  mockery  of  him  as  judge  is  quite 
conceivable  in  addition  to  the  other  mockery  (as  prophet). 
So  this  may  be  historically  true  information,  which  came 
in  Justin’s  way,  though  it  is  lacking  in  our  canonical 
Gospels.1 

Little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  according 
to  Mt.  ii.  1  the  Magi  came  from  the  East  ( fxdyoi  cnro 
uvoltoX wv),  but  according  to  Justin  {Dial.  c.  Tryph .,  77,  78,  102) 
from  Arabia  {hub  ’ Apafila 9) ;  for  by  Arabia  was  meant  the 
country  bordering  upon  Judaea  on  the  east — that  is  to  say, 
the  Nabataean  kingdom  of  Petra,  which  in  New  Testament 
times  was  always  called  Arabia,  and  extended  as  far  as 
Damascus.  Similarly,  Justin’s  statement  {Dial,  contr.  Tryph., 
69),  that  Jesus  was  traduced  and  called  a  /inyo?,  is  merely 
a  way  of  alluding  briefly  to  the  reproach  made  against  him, 
that  it  was  by  the  power  of  Beelzebul  that  he  cast  out 
demons  (Mk.  iii.  22). 

On  the  other  hand,  Justin’s  further  allegation  {Dial,  contr. 
Tryph.,  106),  that  at  the  crucifixion  Jesus’  disciples  deserted 
him,  and  only  turned  to  him  again  in  consequence  of  the 
resurrection,  is  a  statement  of  greater  importance.  Of  this 
the  Gospels  which  form  part  of  the  New  Testament  tell  us 
nothing;  but  in  Mk.  xiv.  27  (  =  Mt.  xxvi.  31),  and  Lk.  xxi. 
31  f,  there  are  sayings  of  the  Lord  which  do  have  in  view 
some  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  ;  and  even  the 
heathen  Tacitus  is  able  to  tell  us,  “  Repressa  in  praesens 
exitiabilis  superstitio.”  There  can  be  no  question  that  Justin 

1  Justin’s  Source  was  no  doubt  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (Nestle,  Nov.  Test. 
Grceci  Slippl.,  Leipzig,  1896,  p.  68,  V.  7 — ixadu rav  avrbv  iid  xaBf'Spax  xpitrews 
\lyovres'  Sixalais  xp~ivt,  $acri\(v  tov  ’l<rpafi\). 
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here  follows  some  better  Gospel  tradition  than  that  contained 
in  the  Biblical  Gospels.1 

(b)  THE  SETTLING  OF  the  GOSPEL  CANON. — These  diverg¬ 
ences  between  Justin  and  the  Gospels  to  which  alone  at  a 
later  date  importance  was  attached,  show  that  at  the  time  of 
Justin  the  canonical  authority  of  those  Gospels  was  not  yet 
fixed.  But  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  Gospel  canon  did  not 
continue  much  longer  in  the  Church;  for  Justin’s  pupil  Tatian 
drew  up  for  the  Syrian  Church,  from  the  Four  Gospels  now 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  a  Gospel  harmony — his  Gospel 
Sta  recrardpcov,  the  one  Gospel  compiled  from  the  four.2 

(i.)  MURATORl’S  CANON. — Moreover,  the  catalogue  of  New 
Testament  writings,  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  known  from  its  discoverer  and  first  editor  as 
the  Canon  of  Muratori,  calls  Lk.  the  third,  and  Jn.  the  fourth 
and  last,  of  the  Gospels,  and  thus  plainly  enough  excludes 
all  the  extra-canonical  Gospels.3 

(ii.)  IRENAJUS. — Irenaeus,  who  may  have  written  his  great 
work  against  the  various  forms  of  heresy  about  the  year  180, 
adduces  (iii.  II,  8)  a  number  of  reasons  for  limiting  the 
number  of  the  Gospels  to  four.  For  instance,  there  are  four 
regions  of  the  world,  four  quarters  whence  the  wind  blows  ; 
also  the  Christian  community  which  was  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  world  needed  four  pillars  to  rest  upon.  A  type  of  the 
four-fold  Gospel  are  the  four-fold  creatures  of  Ezekiel.  And 
God  has  made  four  covenants  with  men — namely,  through 
Noah,  through  Abraham,  through  Moses,  and  through  Christ. 

Thus  about  the  year  180,  other  Gospel  writings  were  indeed 
still  known  to  the  Church  at  large  ;  but  the  four  books  which 

1  At  the  same  time,  the  falling  away  of  the  disciples  must  be  attributed 
only  to  despair,  not  to  a  denial  of  their  Master.  The  death  on  the  cross 
was  so  very  contrary  to  all  the  accepted  ideas  with  regard  to  the  Messiah, 
that  the  disciples  may  at  first  quite  well  have  taken  it  for  a  judgment  of 
God.  And  by  men  who  had  had  a  Jewish  upbringing  the  solemn  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  death  sentence  by  the  Synedrium  could  not  be  regarded  as 
having  no  significance.  But  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  any  of  the 
disciples,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Judas,  ever  again  went  over  to  the 
enemies  of  Jesus. 

2  Cp.  ffarnack,  Gesch.  der  altchr.  Litteratur ,  i.  493-496  and  ii. 
284-289. 

3  The  text  is  given  in  Preuschen,  Analekta,  pp.  129-137. 
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were  afterwards  given  the  place  of  honour  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  were  even  then  regarded  as  the  only  Sources  which 
could  be  authoritatively  used  for  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  One 
result  of  this  decision  of  the  Church  of  the  period  is  that  none 
of  the  extra-canonical  Gospels  is  now  extant  in  its  entirety. 
They  were  rejected  by  the  Church  censorship,  were  no  longer 
copied,  and  have  now  more  or  less  completely  disappeared. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  fragments  of  these 
extra-canonical  Gospels  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we 
must  first  briefly  discuss  the  value  possessed  by  the  canonical 
Gospels  themselves  as  Sources  for  the  life  of  Jesus. 

THE  SYNOPTICS. — That  the  first  three  Gospels  of  the  New 
Testament  Canon  are  most  intimately  related  both  as  regards 
form  and  contents,  and  have  much  more  in  common  one 
with  another  than  any  of  the  three  with  the  Johannine  Gospel, 
was  perceived  long  ago.  Augustine  says  ( De  Consensu 
Evangelistarum,  '\\\.  4,  13),  “Tres  igitur  isti  eandem  rem  ita 
narraverunt,  sicut  earn  unus  homo  ter  posset  cum  aliquanta 
veritate,  nulla  tamen  adversitate.”  Since  the  time  of  Gries- 
bach  (about  1790)  these  three  Gospels  have  consequently 
been  called  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  or  those  which  take  a 
common  view.  Not  only  do  they  relate,  broadly  speaking,  the 
same  incidents;  they  do  so  also  for  the  most  part  in  an  almost 
identical  form,  even  to  the  extent  of  preserving  details  in 
the  structure  of  the  sentences  and  in  the  wording.  Nor  do 
the  narratives  common  to  all  three  occupy  in  any  one  of 
them  a  merely  subordinate  position,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
every  case  alike  they  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  entire 
work.  If  we  look  at  them  more  closely,  we  find  that  the 
relations  between  the  three  are  as  follows.1  Mk.  is  contained 

1  The  following  statements  do  not,  of  course,  make  any  pretensions 
to  the  thoroughness  of  a  special  work  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Still, 
a  condensed  summary  of  the  evidence,  from  which  subordinate  matters 
may  be  excluded,  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it  perhaps  throws  the 
essential  facts  into  stronger  relief.  Besides,  the  main  point  here  is  not  to 
exhaust  all  the  possibilities  that  are  in  any  way  conceivable,  even  though 
a  supporter,  or,  if  you  will,  an  authority,  is  found  for  everyone  of  them 
in  theological  literature  ;  the  only  important  point  is  to  show  which  out 
of  all  these  possibilities  is  the  most  likely  one.  And  the  measure  of  the 
probability  is  afforded  by  what  can  be  observed  in  other  literary  works, 
especially  those  of  the  same  period. 
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almost  in  its  entirety  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  Over  and  above  this, 
Mt.  and  Lk.  have  other  considerable  sections  in  common 
with  one  another,  which  do  not  occur  in  Mk.  And  each  of 
the  three  has  certain  matter  peculiar  to  itself. 

(a)  MK.  AND  PARALLELS. — Peculiar  to  Mk.  are  :  the  parable 
of  the  seed  of  corn  (iv.  26-29),  the  healing  of  the  deaf  mute 
(vii.  32-37),  and  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (viii.  22-26), 1 
and  the  flight  of  one  of  the  disciples  when  Jesus  was  taken 
prisoner  (xiv.  51  f.).  Some  of  Mk.’s  passages  are 

wanting  in  Mt.,  but  are  contained  in  Lk. :  for  instance,  the 
incident  of  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum 
(i.  21-28);  but  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
Jesus’  preaching  in  Mk.’s  narrative  (i.  22)  is  given  in  Mt.  at 
the  end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  vii.  28  f.).  Another 
instance  is  Jesus’  first  departure  from  Capernaum  (Mk.  i. 
35-39);  this  might  seem  to  be  a  transition  which  could  easily 
be  spared.  What  is  said  about  the  return  of  the  disciples 
whom  Jesus  had  sent  out  (Mk.  vi.  30  f.),  which  also  is  not 
contained  in  Mt.,  was  regarded,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  same 
light.  Further,  the  story  of  the  poor  widow’s  mite  (xii.  41-44) 
is  not  found  in  Mt.  In  Lk.,  not  only  is  the  matter 

absent  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  being  peculiar 
to  Mk.,  but  there  is  a  section  of  considerable  length  missing 
which  is  contained  in  Mk.  (vi.  45-viii.  22), — that  is  to  say, 
the  entire  portion  from  the  end  of  the  first  feeding  of  the 
multitude  to  the  end  of  the  second.  Besides  this,  Lk.  does 
not  contain  the  saying  of  the  Lord  (Mk.  xi.  25)  about  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  in  prayer ;  Mt.  has  it,  but  in  a  different 
context  from  Mk. 

(1 b )  MK.  A  SOURCE  OF  LK. — The  first  indubitable  conclusion 
from  this  is  that  Mk.  served  as  a  Source  upon  which  Lk.  drew. 
For,  in  consideration  of  the  complete  parallelism  of  diction 
in  large  portions  of  the  two,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  one 
stood  in  literary  dependence  upon  the  other.  That  Lk.,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  merely  excerpted  from  Mk.  is  proved  by  the  long 
passage  which  in  Mk.  follows  the  first  miracle  of  feeding 
the  multitude  but  does  not  appear  in  Lk.  Yet  the  most 
reasonable  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  Lk.  passed  in- 


1  But  cp.  p.  24,  below. 
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voluntarily  from  the  first  story,  which  he  had  adopted,  to  the 
end  of  the  second  of  a  like  nature  ;  just  as,  in  old  MSS. 
where  the  same  word  occurs  twice  pretty  close  together,  the 
eye  of  the  copyist  inadvertently  wanders  from  the  first  to  the 
second,  so  that  the  word  only  appears  once  instead  of  twice, 
and  the  intervening  text  drops  out.  And  that  this  really 
did  happen  in  the  case  of  Lk.  is  proved  also  by  the  substance 
of  the  passage  which  has  fallen  out,  for  it  is  a  narrative 
which  would  have  been  of  great  interest  for  that  Evangelist’s 
life  of  Jesus,  containing  as  it  does  the  controversy  about  the 
laws  of  purity  and  Jesus’  flight  into  the  territory  of  the 
heathen  Phoenicians  (Mk.  vii.  1-24).1 

It  might  perhaps  at  first  sight  be  thought  possible  that  Lk. 
used  as  his  Source,  not  Mk.,  but  Mt.  alone,  because  Mt. 
contains  nearly  all  Mk.’s  narratives  and  almost  in  precisely 
the  same  words.  On  examination,  however,  the  possibility 
will  be  found  to  disappear;  for  Lk.  gives  quite  a  series  of 
narratives  which  are  found  in  Mk.  but  do  not  occur  in  Mt. 
— namely,  those  enumerated  above  (Mk.  i.  21-28,  35-39;  vi. 
30  f. ;  xii.  41-44).  Thus  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of 
Mk.  as  having  stood  to  Lk.  in  any  other  relation  than  that 
of  a  Source  upon  which  Lk.  drew.  Whether  the  form  of 
Mk.  which  Lk.  had  before  him  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  we  now  possess  is  another  question,  which  cannot  be 
settled  here. 

( c )  MK.  AND  MT. — Augustine  even  in  his  time  declared  ( De 
Cons.  Evang.,  i.  2,  4),  “  Marcus  eum  [Matthaeum]  subsecutus 
tamquam  pedisequus  et  breviator  eius  videtur.”  So  also 
Griesbach  wrote  (1789-90)  two  “Academic  programmes,” 
entitled  “  Commentatio,  qua  Marci  evangelium  totum  e 
Matthaei  et  Lucae  commentariis  decerptum  esse  monstratur.” 

1  It  might,  indeed,  be  supposed  that  the  omission  was  perhaps  intentional, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  reason  for  it.  Lk.  can  have  found  no 
real  difficulty  in  the  rejection  of  the  Jewish  laws  of  purity,  or  indeed  in 
anything  that  is  related  in  the  passage  (Mk.  vii.  1-23)  in  question,  for  he 
himself  actually  has  a  parallel  to  it  in  xi.  37-41.  And  just  as  little  would 
he  be  likely  to  take  exception  to  Jesus’  flight  into  heathen  country,  for  not 
only  does  he  introduce  the  saying  about  the  Son  of  Man  having  nowhere 
to  lay  his  head  (Lk.  ix.  58),  but  he  also  repeats  the  sayings  about  the 
sending  of  Elijah  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  and  about  the  healing  of  Naaman 
the  Syrian  by  Elisha  (Lk.  iv.  25-27). 
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Griesbach  here  goes  beyond  Augustine,  in  that  he  sees  in  Mk. 
an  excerpt  from  the  two  longer  Gospels,  whereas  Augustine 
only  recognises  in  Mk.  an  abbreviated  version  of  Mt.  The 
literary  interdependence  between  Mt.  and  Mk.  is  perhaps 
more  obvious  than  that  between  Mk.  and  Lk.,  and  stands  in 
no  need  of  proof.  But  Mk.  has  not  made  an  excerpt  from  Mt. 
In  Mk.  the  story  of  Jesus’  first  stay  at  Capernaum  (i.  21-39) 
is  a  well-rounded,  complete  narrative,  while  Mt.  gives  nothing 
but  the  middle  portion  (Mt.  viii.  14-17) — a  torso  without  a 
head  and  without  feet.  And  with  regard  to  the  stories  of 
healing  a  deaf  mute  (Mk.  vii.  32-37)  and  a  blind  man  (Mk.  viii. 
22-26),  which  are  also  wanting  in  Lk.,  it  is  not  the  case  that 
they  have  simply  dropped  out  of  Mt.,  for  we  do  find  them, 
though  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  devoid  of  graphic  touch 
(Mt.  ix.  27-33),  tacked  on  to  the  story  of  the  raising  of 
Jairus’  daughter  (Mk.  v.  22-43).  Mt.’s  intention  is  clear  :  it 
was  to  bring  together  as  far  as  possible  all  incidents — here 
miracles — of  a  like  character. 

Further,  let  Mk.  ii.  23-28  be  compared  with  Mt.  xii.  1-8.  If 
Mk.  had  had  the  text  of  Mt.  before  him,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
he  would  have  substituted  the  act  of  making  a  way  through 
the  corn  fields  for  that  of  eating  the  ears  of  corn ;  that  he 
would  have  interpolated  an  erroneous  date  (‘  when  Abiathar 
was  high-priest  ’)  ;  and  that  he  would  have  omitted  not  only 
the  instance  in  which  violation  of  the  Sabbath  was  per¬ 
missible — namely,  that  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple — but  also 
the  exalted  designation  applied  by  Jesus  to  himself,  “  Here  is 
one  greater  than  the  Temple,”  as  well  as  the  allusion  to  Hos. 
vi.  6 — an  allusion  which,  strange  to  say,  occurs  also  in  Mt.  ix. 
13,  but  is  missing  again  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Mk. ; 
and  that  for  all  these  omissions  he  should  have  made  such 
compensation  (it  is  indeed  ample)  by  the  saying  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  ground  for  his  final  conclusion :  “  The  Sabbath 
exists  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.”  How  much 
more  intelligible  does  the  relation  between  the  two  texts 
become,  when  we  assume  Mk.  to  have  been  the  Source  of  Mt.! 
In  that  case  we  see  how  Mt.  removes  the  difficulties  which  lie 
before  him  :  the  erroneous  date  ;  the  logical  twist  which  makes 
Jesus  defend  the  act  of  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  to  make  a 
path  by  quoting  the  example  of  David  who  ate  the  shew- 
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bread ;  and  the  hazardous  dictum,  that  the  Sabbath  exists 
for  man,  was  created  for  his  sake,  when  according  to  Gen. 
ii.  2  f.  God  ordained  it  for  his  own  sake.  More  than  this,  Mt. 
evidently  considered  that  the  argument  of  Jesus  as  given  in 
Mk.  was  not  convincing,  for  he  has  thought  it  desirable  to 
introduce  two  other  passages  from  the  Old  Testament.  If 
Mt.  was  the  Source,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  Mk.’s  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  if  Mk.  was  the  Source,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
every  one  of  Mt.’s  alterations. 

((f)  CONCLUSION  AS  REGARDS  MK. — Nor  should  we  escape 
from  such  difficulties  as  these  if  we  adopted  Griesbach’s 
assumption  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  served  as  Mk.’s  source.  In  that 
case  the  agreement  which  exists  between  Mt.  and  Lk.  is  still 
entirely  unaccounted  for.  In  a  word,  there  is  only  one  theory 
which  helps  us  to  explain  the  relation  of  Mk.  to  Mt.  and  Lk. : 
Mk.  was  a  Source  made  use  of  for  both  the  longer  Gospels. 

(e)  MATTER  COMMON  TO  MT.  AND  LK. — In  addition  to  the 
sections  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  have  derived  from  Mk.,  they  both 
have  in  common  other  sections  standing  to  one  another  in 
precisely  the  same  literary  relationship  as  these.  In  the  case 
of  Lk.,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  separate  them  out,  for  in 
this  Gospel  they  come  between  (vi.  20-viii.  3,  ix.  51-xviii.  14) 
the  Mk.  sections  in  two  compact  masses,  whereas  Mt.  groups 
them  together  and  weaves  them  into  the  Mk.  narratives  much 
more  skilfully. 

This  group  of  passages  is  as  follows: — (1)  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  or  on  the  Plain,  Lk.  vi.  20-49  =  Mt.  v-  3_vii.  27; 

(2)  the  mission  from  the  Baptist,  Lk.  vii.  i8~35=Mt.  xi.  2-19; 

(3)  the  admonitions  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  Jesus,  Lk.  ix. 
57-60  =  Mt.  viii.  19-22;  (4)  the  instructions  to  the  disciples, 
Lk.  x.  2-16  (Lk.  ix.  i-6  =  Mk.  vi.  8-n)=Mt.  x.  5-42;  (5) 
Jesus’  lament  over  the  places  which  had  witnessed  his  ministry, 
Lk.  x.  12-15  =  Mt.  xi.  20-24;  (6)  the  praise  to  God  for  his 
revelation  to  “babes,”  Lk.  x.  2i-24  =  Mt.  xi.  25-27;  (7)  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Lk.  xi.  i~4  =  Mt.  vi.  9-13;  (8)  the  promise 
regarding  the  granting  of  prayer,  Lk.  xi.  9-13  =  Mt.  vii.  7-1 1  ; 
(9)  the  warning  against  relapse  into  wickedness,  Lk.  xi. 
24-28  =  Mt.  xii.  43-45  ;  (10)  the  sign  of  Jonah,  Lk.  xi.  29-32 
=  Mt.  xii.  38-42;  (11)  Hold  fast  to  that  which  giveth  thee 
light,  Lk.  xi.  34-36  =  Mt.  vi.  22  f. ;  (12)  Jesus’  apostrophe  to 
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the  Pharisees,  Lk.  xi.  39-52  =  Mt.  xxiii.  1-39  ;  (13)  his  address 
of  warning  and  encouragement  to  his  disciples,  Lk.  xii.  2-9 
=  Mt.  x.  26-33  >  (14)  Be  ye  not  anxious,  Lk.  xii.  22-31  =Mt. 
vi.  25-33  5  05)  Sell  that  ye  have  and  give  it  as  alms,  Lk. 
xii.  33  f.  =  Mt.  vi.  19-21  ;  (16)  the  thief  in  the  night,  Lk.  xii. 
39  f.  =  Mt.  xxiv.  43  f. ;  (17)  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  house- 
stewards,  Lk.  xii.  42-46  =  Mt.  xxiv.  45-51  ;  (18)  the  Messiah 
brings  strife  upon  earth,  Lk.  xii.  51-53  (  =  Mt.  x.  24-36);  (19) 
the  signs  of  the  weather,  Lk.  xii.  54-56  ( =  Mt.  xvi.  2  f.  ?) ; 
(20)  the  admonition  to  be  conciliatory,  Lk.  xii.  58  f.  =  Mt.  v. 
25  f. ;  (21)  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven, 
Lk.  xiii.  18-21  =Mt.  xiii.  31-33  ;  (22)  the  difficulty  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  Lk.  xiii.  24-30  =  Mt.  vii.  13  f., 
22  f.,  viii.  11  f.,  xix.  30;  (23)  Jesus’  lament  over  Jerusalem, 
Lk.  xiii.  34  f.  =  Mt.  xxiii.  37-39 ;  (24)  obligation  to  work 
on  the  Sabbath,  Lk.  xiii.  15,  xiv.  5  =  Mt.  xii.  11  ;  (25)  the 
haughty  and  the  humble,  Lk.  xiv.  11,  xviii.  l4  =  Mt.  xxiii. 
12;  (26)  the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  Lk.  xiv.  15-24  = 
Mt.  xxii.  1— 14 ;  (27)  the  seriousness  of  following  Jesus,  Lk. 
xiv.  26  f.  =  Mt.  x.  37  f. ;  (28)  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep, 
Lk.  xv.  4-7  =  Mt.  xviii.  12-14  ;  (29)  the  serving  of  two  masters, 
Lk.  xvi.  l3  =  Mt.  vi.  24  ;  (30)  the  place  of  the  Baptist  in  the 
development  of  religion,  Mt.  xi.  12  f.  =  Lk.  xvi.  16;  (31)  the 
fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  promise,  Lk.  xvi.  i7  =  Mt.  v. 
18;  (32)  offences  must  come,  Lk.  xvii.  1  f.  =  Mt.  xviii.  7; 

(33)  the  brother’s  trespass,  Lk.  xvii.  3  f.  =  Mt.  xviii.  15,  21  f. ; 

(34)  the  faith  that  can  remove  mountains  or  trees  (cp.  Mk. 
xi.  23  =  Mt.  xxi.  21),  Mt.  xvii.  20  =  Lk.  xvii.  5  f. ;  (35)  sayings 
about  second  coming,  Lk.  xvii.  22-37  =  Mt.  xxiv.  26-28, 
37-41  ;  (36)  the  parable  of  the  money  intrusted,  Lk.  xix. 
i2-26  =  Mt.  xxv.  14-30  ;  (37)  Jesus’  promise  to  his  disciples, 
Lk.  xxii.  29  k  =  Mt.  xix.  28. 

All  the  passages  hitherto  enumerated  as  common  only 
to  Mt.  and  Lk.  consist  of  discourses  of  the  Lord.  To  the 
common  passages  we  must  now  add  three  others — (38)  the 
speech  of  the  Baptist,  Lk.  iii.  7-9,  i6f.  =  Mt.  iii.  7-12  (Mt.  iii. 
11,  and  Lk.  iii.  16,  is  all  that  is  found  in  Mk.  i.  7  f.) ;  (39) 
the  story  of  the  temptation,  Mt.  iv.  1-11  =Lk.  iv.  1-13  ;  and 
(40)  the  incident  of  the  centurion  at  Capernaum,  Lk.  vii. 
2-10  =  Mt.  viii.  5-13. 
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(/)  LK.  DID  NOT  BORROW  FROM  MT. — The  theory  that  one 
of  these  two  Evangelists  directly  borrowed  these  passages 
from  the  other  cannot  be  entertained.  Lk.  cannot  have  taken 
them  over  from  Mt.,  for  that  would  mean  that  he  picked  to 
pieces  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  v.  3— vii.  27)  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  one  extract  from  it  in  Lk.  vi.  20-49,  but  other 
fragments  in  Lk.  xi.  1-4,  9-13,  34-36,  xii.  22-31,  33!,  58  f., 
xiii.  24-30,  xvi.  13,  17,  mixed  up  with  other  matter,  though 
it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  reasonable  ground  for  such 
disintegration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  Mt.,  aiming  at  greater  coherence  in  his  narrative,  should 
have  worked  up  scattered  materials  into  longer  discourses. 
And  that  Mt.  did  actually  proceed  on  these  lines  is  proved 
especially  by  those  instances  in  which  Lk.  has  two  texts,  one 
taken  from  Mk.  and  the  other  drawn  from  some  other  Source, 
whilst  Mt.  combines  both  texts  into  one.  Examples  are  :  the 
instructions  to  the  disciples,  Lk.  ix.  1-6,  x.  2-16  =  Mt.  x.  5-42  ; 
the  apostrophe  to  the  Pharisees,  Lk.  xi.  39-52,  xx.  45-47  =  Mt. 
xxiii.  1-39;  the  discourse  about  the  second  coming,  Lk.  xvii. 
22-37  xxi*  8-36  =  Mt.  xxiv.  5-xxv.  46.  Lk.  cannot  therefore 
have  borrowed  from  Mt.  the  sections  which  are  common 
only  to  him  and  to  the  latter. 

(g)  NOT  MT.  FROM  LK. — Nor  yet  has  Mt.  borrowed  them 
from  Lk.  If  he  had,  he  would  hardly  have  retained  one  only 
out  of  the  three  parables  about  lost  things  which  he  found 
together  in  Lk.  xv. — namely,  that  of  the  lost  sheep  (Mt.  xviii. 
12-14).  Moreover,  the  different  methods  which  Mt.  and  Lk. 
have  followed  in  incorporating  what  they  took  from  Mk. 
make  it  more  likely  that  they  have  both  independently  taken 
those  common  sections  from  a  second  Source,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  they  borrowed  the  others  from  Mk.1 

1  The  freedom  of  arrangement  as  regards  the  discourses  of  Jesus  which 
Mt.  and  Lk.  show  in  their  different  methods  of  working  them  into  the 
Mk.  text,  is  really  only  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  the  tradition 
lying  before  them  furnished  these  discourses  in  a  form  which  showed 
no  attempt  to  work  them  into  a  consecutive  life  of  Jesus.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  Lk.  can  have  cut  up  the  discourses 
of  Mt.  in  the  way  in  which  he  presents  to  us  these  sayings  of  Jesus, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Mt.  would  have  constructed  these 
discourses  in  the  way  he  has  done  if  he  had  had  Lk.’s  text  of  them 
actually  lying  before  him  in  anything  like  its  present  form. 
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(h)  NATURE  OF  THE  SECOND  SOURCE. — The  second  Source 
was,  we  thus  see,  principally  made  up  of  discourses  of  Jesus. 
Nor  is  this  conclusion  impaired  by  the  fact  that  it  also  con¬ 
tained  the  story  of  the  temptation  ;  for  the  disciples  would 
assuredly  never  have  known  anything  of  these  temptations  of 
Jesus  unless  he  himself  had  told  them  of  them.  As  we  shall 
see  presently,1  this  story  is  actually  found  figuring  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  narrative  by  Jesus.  The  only 
element  which  might  occasion  any  difficulty  is  the  speech  of 
the  Baptist ;  if  this  formed  part  of  the  second  Source,  it  must 
have  served  as  its  introduction.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  how¬ 
ever,  every  Gospel  narrative  began  with  it  (cp.  Acts  i.  22, 
x.  37) ;  in  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  and  in  the  extra- 
canonical  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  it  is  the  starting-point  for 
the  account  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  the 
Source  under  consideration  touches  yet  a  second  and  a  third 
time  upon  the  work  of  the  Baptist  (Nos.  2  and  30  above),  so 
that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  inexplicable  that  this  collection 
of  discourses  began  with  the  preaching  of  John.2 

As  regards  the  incident  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum, 
the  case  is  different.  This  story  of  a  miracle  of  healing 
certainly  does  not  fit  well  into  the  discourses  ;  it  bears  rather 
the  character  of  the  Mk.  text.  Possibly  it  may  have  dropped 
out  of  our  Mk.  text  at  some  early  period,  though  we  are 
unable  to  assign  any  reason  for  this.  At  any  rate,  the  story 
as  presented  in  Lk.  vii.  2-10  is  preserved  in  a  more  original 
form  than  in  Mt.  ;  for  Mt.  has  inserted  into  it  a  saying  of 
Jesus  taken  from  another  context,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  a  special  lesson  from  it  (Mt.  viii.  n  =  Lk.  xiii.  28  f.). 
The  intercession  of  the  elders  of  the  synagogue  presupposes 
(Lk.  vii.  4  f.)  that  Jesus  was  as  yet  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Capernaum.  Consequently,  if  the  incident  is 

1  See  p.  47. 

2  We  shall  scarcely  err  in  inferring  that  the  very  reason  (and  that  a 
good  one)  for  including  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  amongst  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Jesus  was  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  based  upon  an  account 
of  it  which  Jesus  himself  gave  to  his  disciples.  It  was  doubtless  the 
address  which  Jesus  heard  John  deliver  before  his  baptism.  And  Jesus 
was  well  aware  of  the  fundamental  importance  which  John’s  exhortation 
to  repentance  and  his  description  of  the  Messiah  coming  to  judgment  had 
for  his  own  subsequent  preaching. 
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historical,  it  would  certainly  have  been  inserted  in  the  account 
of  the  first  days  of  the  Lord’s  stay  in  Capernaum  (Mk.  i. 
2i-v.  43).1 

(i)  TWO  SOURCES. — We  have  thus  to  assume  that  Mt.  and 
Lk.  had  two  Sources  upon  which  they  drew — Mk.  and  a 
Collection  of  Discourses  of  Jesus.  As  regards  its  whole 
arrangement,  this  collection  of  Sayings  of  the  Lord  may  have 
resembled  one  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Both  Mt.  and  Lk.  used  it  in  the  same  Greek  text.  It 
may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  Jesus  spoke  the  popular 
Aramaic  of  the  day.2  The  only  question  that  remains  is 
whether  his  Sayings  were  translated  into  Greek  at  the  time 
the  collection  was  being  made,  or  whether  the  collection  as  a 
whole  was  translated  afterwards. 

(J)  MK.  ORIGINALLY  GREEK. — At  the  same  time,  we  might 
also  ask  whether  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  was  originally  written  in 
Greek  or  whether  it  is  a  translation  from  the  Aramaic.  The 
latter  supposition  is  not  tenable,  for  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  was 
quite  manifestly  written  for  non-Jewish  Christians;  this  is 
particularly  shown  by  the  passage  in  vii.  3  fi,  in  which  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  all  the  Jews  are  explained  to 
the  reader.  The  somewhat  frequent  explanations  of  Aramaic 
words,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  on  this 
point,  because  these  would,  naturally  enough,  be  inserted 
when  the  translation  was  made  (iii.  17,  Boai'iypye?  =  viol 
f3 poirrrjq  v.  41,  TaXlOa  kou/m  —  to  Kopamov,  eyeipe  ;  vii.  1 1, 
Kopfiav  =  8wpov’,  vii.  34,  e<p(paOd  =  SiavolxOrjrt ;  xiv.  36,  a[-ifid  = 
6  7 ran'ip  ;  xv.  34,  e\wi  e\wi  Xapci  crafiaxGavel  =  o  Oeof  pov, 
6  Oeog  p-ov,  elf  tI  eyKariXnref  pe).  The  statement  of  Papias 
also,  which  is  very  old,  though  in  point  of  value  not  above 

1  Compare,  for  a  fuller  discussion,  Chap.  IX. 

2  Compare  the  Aramaic  expressions  used  by  Jesus  which  the  Gospel 
of  Mk.  preserves  in  their  original  form  (see  (_/)  in  text).  The  only 
matter  of  uncertainty  is  whether  Jesus  did  not  perhaps  understand  Greek 
to  some  extent.  In  view  of  the  tide  of  Hellenistic  culture  which  swept 
over  Palestine,  this  is  not  inconceivable.  Jesus’  prayer  in  Aramaic  at 
Jerusalem  was  not  understood  by  all  those  who  stood  by  the  cross  (Mk. 
xv.  35).  The  proceedings  before  Pilate  were  no  doubt  conducted  in 
Greek,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  an  interpreter,  though  such  a  person  is  not 
mentioned.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  were  gratified  when  Paul  addressed 
them,  not  in  Greek,  but  in  their  own  mother  tongue  (Acts  xxii.  2). 
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suspicion  (in  Euseb.,  Hist  Eccl.,  iii.  39,  15),  is  in  favour  of 
the  original  language  of  Mk.  having  been  Greek.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Papias,  Mark  was  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  and  noted 
down  exactly  from  memory,  in  accordance  with  Peter’s 
recitals,  what  Christ  had  said  and  done.  Peter  of  course 
spoke  according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  required  ; 
consequently,  Mark  was  unable  to  place  the  narratives  in 
their  proper  chronological  order.  As  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  Mk.  would  naturally  write  in  Greek.  As  for  the 
alleged  want  of  order  in  his  arrangement  of  events,  it  is 
Mk.  alone  of  the  Evangelists  who  furnishes-  a  clear  view  of 
Jesus’  ministry,  and  it  is  precisely  in  Mk.  that  the  chief 
turning-points  of  his  career  are  sharply  emphasised.  In  Mt. 
and  Lk.  much  of  the  picture  has  been  effaced.  For  instance, 
in  Mt.  vii.  21-23  Jesus  in  a  public  address  (cp.  vii.  28)  already 
designates  himself  the  judge  of  the  world,  and  yet  he  is  not 
recognised  by  Peter  to  be  the  Messiah  until  xvi.  16,  and  in  xvi. 
17  we  learn  that  Peter  did  not  receive  this  revelation  from  any 
human  source.  In  Mk.  Jesus  never  calls  himself  the  Messiah 
before  Peter’s  confession  (viii.  29).  Nor  does  Lk.  give  us  a 
clear  picture  of  the  development  of  Jesus’  work.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  omits  the  important  discussion  about  the  laws 
of  purity  (Mk.  vii.  1-23),  and  also,  along  with  this,  the  flight 
of  Jesus  into  heathen  country  (Mk.  vii.  24).  Thus  the  re¬ 
proach  of  Papias,  or  rather  his  authority,  that  Mk.  did  not 
arrange  his  matter  in  the  proper  order,  shows  merely  that 
in  his  day  the  order  of  events  as  followed  by  the  later 
Evangelists  found  more  favour. 

(k)  MT.’S  COLLECTION  OF  DISCOURSES.— In  the  same  frag¬ 
mentary  passage  in  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  iii-  39,  16)  Papias 
tells  us  of  an  original  Aramaic  collection  by  Mt.  of  Sayings 
of  the  Lord  Mcn-Oafo?  ....  E/3y oaiSi  Sia\eicTcp  tci  \6yict 
(Tweypa^fcaro.  He  himself  (Papias)  wrote  five  books  of  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Sayings  of  the  Lord  (\oytwv  Kvpiaicwv  e&yrjcreis — 
Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccl. ,  iii.  39,  1).  This  Collection  of  Sayings  of 
the  Lord,  but  in  the  same  Greek  translation,1  may  have  been 
the  Source,  in  addition  to  Mk.,  upon  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  drew. 

1  That  their  work  was  based  upon  the  same  Greek  translation  is  shown 
by  the  agreements  both  in  the  mere  wording  and  in  the  order  of  words. 
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(/)  USE  OF  THE  LOGIA  BY  MK. — But  while  this  work  is 
certainly  to  be  traced  to  one  who  belonged  to  the  circle  oi 
the  Lord’s  immediate  disciples,  the  Gospel  of  Mk.,  on  the 
contrary,  as  an  original  Greek  work,  clearly  belongs  to  the 
second  generation.  Hence  it  is  a  priori  probable  that  Mk.  itself 
is  dependent  upon  this  same  collection  in  the  relatively  few 
fragments  of  discourses  introduced  by  him.  It  is  clearly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Baptist’s  preaching  in  i.  7  f. ;  for 
although  John’s  discourses  must  have  been  many  and  various, 
all  that  is  given  here  is  a  fragment  of  a  speech  recorded  in 
greater  detail  in  Mt  and  Lk.  Plainly,  the  same  translation 
already  lay  before  Mk.  as  was  afterwards  used  by  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(cp.,  in  all  three,  the  words  ov  ovk  ci/jl'i  Uavog). 

O)  MT.’S  GOSPEL  USED  BY  LK. — Further,  the  possibility  that 
Mt.  also  was  made  use  of  by  Lk.  is  not  precluded  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  Lk.  derived  the  discourses  which  he  has  in 
common  with  Mt.,  not  from  Mt.,  but  from  the  Collection  of 
Discourses.  The  assumption  of  a  concurrent  use  of  Mt.  by  Lk. 
is  supported,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
first  great  discourse  (the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  on  the  Plain) 
is  the  same  in  both — after  the  words  of  Mk.  iii.  7  f.  and  before 
the  story  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Mt.  and  Lk.  have  much  matter 
that  is  peculiar  to  each.  How  much  of  this  is  taken  from  the 
Collection  of  Discourses  or  from  some  other  traditionary 
source,  cannot  now  be  determined. 

(«)  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS. — The  growth 
of  the  Synoptic  literature  would  seem,  then,  to  have  been 
somewhat  after  this  fashion.  First  Mt.  collected  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  in  the  Aramaic  language.  At  an  early  date  this 
collection  was  translated  into  Greek.  But  as  the  Christian 
community  grew,  such  a  collection  manifestly  did  not  meet 
all  its  requirements.  It  wished  to  know,  not  merely  what 
Jesus  had  said,  but  also  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  had 
suffered.  Accordingly,  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  was  written  by  way 
of  supplement  to  this  Collection  of  Discourses,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  supply  a  historical  framework  in  which  to  set 
them.  Naturally  Mk.  could  not  entirely  pass  over  the  Dis¬ 
courses  ;  whenever  he  needed  them,  he  took  them  over 
from  Mt.’s  collection.  At  a  still  later  period  it  was  felt  to  be 
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undesirable  to  have  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  any 
longer  separate  from  his  sayings  ;  and  so  Mt.  and  Lk.,  besides 
other  gospels,  were  written,  and  Lk.,  in  the  course  of  writing 
his  version,  made  use  of  that  of  Mt. 

(. o )  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THIS. — On  this  basis  we  get  the 
following  principles  for  a  historical  investigation  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  The  first  and  best  Source  is  always  the  Collection 
of  Discourses ;  the  next  best  is  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  The 
principal  difficulty  which  confronts  us  to-day  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Mt.  and  Lk. 
themselves — namely,  how  to  fit  the  Lord’s  utterances,  as  taken 
from  the  Collection  of  Discourses  and  from  other  Sources, 
into  his  public  ministry  as  described  for  us  by  Mk.1 

THE  JOHANNINE  GOSPEL. —  But  besides  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  the  Church  has  also  assigned  a  place  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Johannine  Gospel  ,  and  thus  we  have  yet 
another  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus — an  account  which,  whilst 
it  shows  abundant  points  of  contact  with  the  Synoptic  texts, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  presents  us  with  a  description  differing 
essentially  from  the  Synoptic  picture. 

(a)  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  IT  AND  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOS¬ 
PELS. — Now  Mt.  indeed — though  not  Lk.,  if  we  except  the 
story  of  Jesus’  birth— already  effaces  the  special  feature  of 
Jesus’  preaching  as  it  is  seen  in  Mk.,  namely,  that  at  first 
Jesus  deliberately  said  nothing  about  faith  in  himself  as  the 
Messiah.  But  the  Gospel  of  Jn.  represents  him  as  coming  for¬ 
ward  from  the  very  beginning  with  the  one  purpose  of 
proclaiming  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  whose 
task,  however,  in  this  case  lay  more  in  the  present  than  in  the 
future.  The  result  is  that  the  picture  of  the  Messiah  drawn 
in  the  Johannine  Gospel  possesses  only  a  few  features  in 
common  with  the  Messianic  belief  of  Judaism.  After  his 
very  first  meeting  with  Jesus,  Andrew  says  to  his  brother 

1  If  this  task  is  described  as  one  of  special  difficulty,  it  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  the  investigation  into  the  historical  credibility  of  Mk.’s 
narrative  is  one  that  can  be  easily  disposed  of.  But  the  insecurity  in  the 
accounts  of  Jesus’  life  which  have  hitherto  been  offered  is  attributable 
essentially  to  the  fact  that  they  have  failed  to  make  strict  use  of  Mk.  as 
the  foundation  of  their  work,  and  that,  in  fitting  the  sayings  of  the  Lord 
into  the  tex,t  of  Mk.,  they  have  followed  the  play  of  fancy  rather  than  strict 
scientific  principles. 
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Simon  Peter,  “We  have  found  the  Messiah”  (Jn.  i.  41). 
Nathaniel  reaches  the  belief,  that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel,  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  able  to  perceive  things  from  a  distance  (i.  48-50). 
The  miracle  in  Cana  manifests  the  majesty  of  Jesus  (ii.  11). 
Jesus  tells  Nicodemus  that  he  has  come  down  from  heaven, 
and  consequently  can  reveal  heavenly  things  (iii.  12  f.).  To 
the  woman  of  Samaria  Jesus  expressly  designates  himself  the 
Messiah  (iv.  26).  After  the  healing  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
Jesus  goes  on  to  defend  his  claim  to  be  equal  with  God 
(v.  18-47).  In  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  he  describes 
himself  as  being  the  bread  which  has  come  down  from 
heaven,  to  partake  of  which  confers  eternal  life  (vi.  25-59). 
And  it  is  not  until  this  point  is  reached  that  the  confession  of 
Peter  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
by  many  of  his  disciples  (vi.  60-71). 

(b)  ABSENCE  OF  THE  PREACHING  OF  REPENTANCE. — In 
this  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Son  of  God, 
we  have  one  of  the  principal  differences  between  the  Johannine 
account  of  the  purport  of  Christ’s  preaching  and  the  account 
given  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  A  second  essential  difference 
is  the  entire  absence  in  the  former  of  the  moral  preaching 
with  universal  application  addressed  by  Jesus  to  his  people. 
Apparently  the  Johannine  Christ  repeats  (iii.  3)  the  saying 
about  second  birth  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Synoptic 
account  (Mt.  xviii.  3  ;  Justin,  I.  Ap.,  61).  But  to  make 
Nicodemus  understand  it  as  referring  to  an  actually  physical 
re-birth  is  to  convert  it  into  an  absurdity;  and  this  can  only 
be  explained  as  having  arisen  through  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  Greek  aytoOa/.  What  is  intended  is  not  re-birth,  but  birth 
from  above,  birth  from  the  Spirit.  If  from  this  we  conclude 
that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  makes  Jesus  converse  with 
Nicodemus  in  Greek,  it  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  was  a  stranger 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  Palestine.1  But  it  is  also  clear 
from  the  same  passage  that  the  author  assumes  that  there  is 

1  The  conclusion  is  valid  notwithstanding  note  2  on  p.  29  above.  The 
masters  in  Israel  and  the  members  of  the  Synedrium,  it  would  seem, 
understood  Aramaic  (Jn.  iii.  1  f.,  10,  vii.  50) ;  consequently,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  conversation  between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus  would  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  language  of  the  people. 
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a  natural  difference  amongst  men,  whereby  some,  owing  to 
their  having  sprung  from  the  higher  world  of  the  spirit,  are 
enabled  to  perceive  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  others  are  not. 
And  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus  concludes  in  a  manner 
which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  view,  in  that  it  is  said 
that  the  wicked  shun  the  light,  but  the  good  come  to  the 
light,  and  in  this  way  the  judgment  of  God  is  fulfilled  (iii. 
19-21).  Thus  Christ’s  work  is  not  to  make  the  wicked  better, 
but  to  gather  together  the  good.  But  “  the  good  ”  are  so  in 
virtue  of  their  having  sprung  from  on  high. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus,  in  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  goes  on  to  speak  about  the  faults  of  her  private  life 
(iv.  17  f.),  but  he  does  so  solely  in  order  to  allow  her  to  guide 
his  words  to  a  subject  of  a  very  different  nature — namely, 
the  right  place  for  worshipping  God.  But  if  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  worshipping  God  at  Gerizim  or  in  Jerusalem, 
he  enjoins  a  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth — by  which 
perhaps  is  meant  the  worship  which  consists  in  a  life  of  moral 
activity — it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful  whether  from 
remarks  of  so  general  a  character  the  woman  would  draw 
the  needful  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  own  private  life. 

Jesus  says,  it  is  true,  to  the  man  who  was  healed  at  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  “  Sin  no  more  ” ;  but  he  does  not  lay  on 
him  any  definite  injunction  to  do  what  is  good  (v.  14).  In 
this  respect  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  this 
saying  and  the  quite  similar  one  recorded  in  viii.  11,  the 
latter  having  pointed  reference  to  a  particular  sin  ;  but  viii. 
11  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Johannine  Gospel,1  any 
more  than  the  entire  pericope  to  which  it  belongs. 

Jesus’  defence  of  the  right  to  labour  on  the  Sabbath  (Jn. 
v.  17,  vii.  12-14)  is  reminiscent  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels; 
but  the  former  passage  merely  furnishes  the  occasion  for 
expounding  Jesus’  equality  with  God.  In  vii.  19  Jesus,  it  is 
true,  brings  against  the  Jews  this  reproach:  None  of  you  doeth 

1  It  may  well  be  that  a  particular  sin  was  perhaps  also  the  cause  of  the 
illness  of  the  sick  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  but  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  Johannine  Gospel  that  the  nature  of  the  man’s  sin,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  is  not  indicated  more  definitely,  but  only  alluded  to  in 
the  most  general  terms. 
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the  law  ;  but  he  makes  no  effort  to  better  them,  nor  does  he 
enforce  upon  them  any  fresh  motives  for  self-improvement. 
In  viii.  24  he  declares  to  his  adversaries,  “Ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins.”  He  does  not  point  to  any  perversion  of  the  will 
on  their  part  as  the  ground  of  this  condemnation ;  it  rests 
upon  non-fulfilment  of  the  condition  stated  in  the  clause, 
“  unless  ye  believe  that  I  am  he  ” — that  is  to  say,  the  one 
decisive  person  with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  be  associated 
in  order  to  be  saved.  And  in  viii.  31-36  he  amplifies  the 
idea  still  further:  “  He  who  holds  fast  to  Jesus’  words  knows 
the  truth,  and  this  knowledge  of  the  truth  makes  him  free 
from  the  servitude  of  sin.”  In  this  case  Jesus’  preaching  is 
looked  upon  as  taking  effect  in  the  way  of  reform  ;  but  the 
improvement  is  to  be  effected,  not  by  an  immediate  influencing 
of  the  will,  but  by  a  satisfying  of  the  desire  for  knowledge. 
This  improvement,  therefore,  was  not  the  immediate  aim  of 
Jesus’  words,  but  rather  a  subordinate  consequence  of  their 
acceptance. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  discover  in  Jesus’  teaching  any  precise 
injunctions  for  the  regulation  of  man’s  conduct  towards  his 
fellow-men,  except  when  he  is  addressing  the  intimate  circle  of 
his  disciples.  Then  he  does  exhort  them  to  love  one  another 
and  serve  one  another  ;  but  no  moral  relation  with  the  world 
outside  of  that  circle  is  presupposed  (cp.  aX\i]\wv,  xiii.  14, 
34  f.;  xv.  12,  17).  We  get  the  clearest  conception  of  his  idea 
of  the  relationship  of  the  community  of  his  disciples  to  the 
world,  when  we  observe  that  in  the  high-priestly  prayer  it  is 
expressly  said,  “  I  pray  not  for  the  world  ”  ( ov  irep'i  tov  koct/j-ov 
epwroo — xvii.  9).  The  trend  of  thought  which  appears  in  these 
passages  is  quite  other  than  that  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  when  he  lays  down  the  highest  command¬ 
ment  (Mk.  xii.  29-31),  or  utters  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan  (Lk.  x.  30-37),  or  describes  the  Last  Judgment 
(Mt.  xxv.  31-46).1 

1  The  attitude  of  mind  is  that  of  a  community  persecuted  by  the  heathen 
(and  Jewish)  world.  The  “new  commandment”  to  love  one  another 
(Jn.  xiii.  34  f.)  presupposes  a  community  bound  together  by  far  closer 
ties  than  Jesus  had  contemplated  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  Synoptic 
accounts,  as  well  as  a  much  sharper  separation  between  the  Christian 
community  and  “  the  world.” 
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(, c )  THE  FORM  OF  THE  JOHANNINE  DISCOURSES. — But  in 
the  form  also  which  is  given  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the 
Johannine  Gospel  differs  completely  from  the  Synoptics.  In 
the  latter,  Jesus  throughout  both  learns  for  himself  and  teaches 
to  others  the  truths  of  morality  and  religion  from  the  sights  of 
nature  around  him  and  from  the  manifold  circumstances  of 
the  lives  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  The  sower 
waiting  for  his  harvest  teaches  Jesus  patience  to  wait  for  the 
results  of  his  preaching.  When  he  sees  the  fishermen  sitting 
on  the  shore,  separating  the  good  fish  from  the  bad,  it  puts 
him  in  mind  of  the  future  judgment  of  God,  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  separation  between  the  evil  and  the  good.  The 
observed  fact  that  an  old  and  torn  coat  cannot  be  patched 
with  a  piece  of  quite  new  stuff  without  making  a  fresh  rent 
beside  the  old  one,  serves  as  a  lesson  to  Jesus  that  the  new 
views  he  is  preaching  with  regard  to  piety  must  inevitably 
cause  a  breach  with  ancient  practice,  even  though  he  himself 
should  take  no  further  step  hostile  to  the  old  order  of  things 
(Mk.  iv.  26-29;  Mt.  xiii.  47-50;  Mk.  ii.  21).  This  habit  of 
drawing  lessons  from  the  things  of  earth,  a  habit  which  per¬ 
meates  the  whole  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  represented  in 
the  Synoptics,  is  entirely  alien  to  the  Christ  of  the  Johannine 
Gospel. 

(d)  JOHANNINE  METAPHORS.  —  In  a  few  passages  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  makes  a  halting  attempt  to  put  into  the 
Lord’s  mouth  metaphorical  sayings  similar  to  those  of  the 
Synoptics.  One  of  these  is  the  saying  contained  in  viii.  35: 
“  The  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever ;  but  the  son 
abideth  ever.”  Now  in  so  far  as  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  antiquity  are  concerned,  this  is  a  scarcely  intelligible 
sentence ;  but  it  becomes  intelligible  if  it  is  referred  back 
to  Gal.  iv.  30  as  its  source.1  This  reference  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  domestic  life  must  be  supposed  to  possess  a  certain 

1  If  this  saying  of  the  Johannine  Christ  had  been  known  to  Paul,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  it  in  support  of  his  argument.  Gal. 
iv,  30,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  the  original  source  of  the  figure  of 
speech  is  to  be  traced  to  the  apostle’s  own  meditation  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  only  as  a  quotation  of  this  Pauline  figure  that  the  saying 
of  the  Johannine  Christ  is  intelligible  ;  consequently,  the  Evangelist  when 
he  framed  the  sentence  must  have  had  in  mind  what  he  had  read  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
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force  as  evidence,  and  in  this  lies  the  possibility  of  comparing 
it  with  the  much  more  apposite  parabolic  utterances  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels. 

0)  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD.— The  Johannine  Gospel  has  also 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (x.  1-16).  Here  at  the 
outset  it  is  given  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  authorised 
shepherd,  as  compared  with  the  thief  and  the  robber,  that  he 
enters  the  sheepfold  by  the  door,  whereas  thieves  and  robbers 
make  their  entry  by  some  other  way.  The  sheepfold  is  clearly 
imagined  as  very  large,  and  the  doorkeeper  opens  the  door 
to  the  authorised  shepherd ;  then  the  shepherd  calls  his  own 
sheep  by  name.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  thinks  of  several 
flocks  as  gathered  together  into  one  sheepfold,  and  there  are 
therefore  several  authorised  shepherds,  each  of  whom,  however, 
has  his  own  sheep.  The  sheep  follow  their  own  shepherd  out 
into  the  pasture,  but  will  not  follow  a  stranger,  that  is  to  say, 
one  of  the  other  authorised  shepherds  to  whom  belong  the 
other  flocks  which  are  gathered  with  them  into  the  same  fold. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  hold  fast  to  the  conception  of  a 
spacious  sheepfold  in  which  several  flocks  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  the  picture  presented  to  us  in  x.  1-6  is  clear  and  con¬ 
sistent.  And  it  is  also  clear  that  it  has  something  to  teach 
us — namely  this,  that  there  are  many  authorised  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  but  each  is  successful  only  with  those  men  whom 
God  assigns  to  him.1  Thus  this  parable  has  a  similar  meaning 
to  the  parable  of  the  sower :  it  was  intended  to  afford  con¬ 
solation  for  the  apparent  ill-success  of  preaching,  and  might 
very  well  be  referred  back  to  Jesus  himself.  Whether  the 
reference  to  those  who  came  in  over  the  wall  or  otherwise  is 
not  a  later  addition  to  the  original  parable  may  be  left  an  open 
question.  The  picture  of  the  shepherd  entering  the  spacious 
sheepfold,  and  calling  his  own  sheep  to  him  out  of  the  large 
collection  of  animals,  is  for  Jesus  an  allegory  to  be  applied  to 
the  preacher  who  knows  how  to  win  over  the  people  whom 
God  has  specially  destined  for  him  to  win.  But  the  Johannine 
Evangelist  is  at  pains  (x.  7-16)  to  interpret  the  parable,  just 
as  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  parable  of  the  sower  in  Mk. 
iv.  14-20  and  the  parable  of  the  tares  among  the  wheat  in 

1  Perhaps  Jesus  in  the  parable  was  giving  the  reason  for  his  own  action 
in  sending  out  his  disciples  two  by  two  (Mk.  vi.  7). 
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Mt.  xiii.  36-43  are  each  interpreted  in  circumstantial  detail.1 
He  is,  however,  very  unfortunate  in  his  interpretation  (x.  7-16) 
of  the  preceding  figure ;  for  while  vv.  7,  9  make  Jesus  expressly 
call  himself  the  door  of  the  sheepfold,  in  vv.  1 1-14  he  describes 
himself  as  the  good  shepherd.  The  first  interpretation  would 
in  a  sense  still  correspond  to  the  original  meaning,  that  they 
only  are  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  who  are  sent  by  Jesus. 
But  the  application  of  the  parable  as  a  whole  to  Jesus  person¬ 
ally  can  only  be  described  as  perverse.  The  lyw  ei/u  of  vv.  7, 
9,  II,  14  is  out  of  place  here.  We  expect  rather:  “The  Gospel 
is  like  unto  a  shepherd  which  calleth  his  sheep  Out  from  amongst 
the  many  sheep  that  are  gathered  together  in  the  sheepfold  ”  ; 
or,  agreeably  to  Jesus’  customary  forms  of  speech,  the  original 
parable  no  doubt  ran  thus :  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  shepherd  which  cometh  to  the  gate  of  the  sheepfold. 
And  the  keeper  of  the  gate  openeth  unto  him,  and  he  calleth 
his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  forth.  And  when 
he  hath  led  them  all  forth,  he  goeth  on  before  them,  and  the 
sheep  follow  after  him,  because  they  know  his  voice.  And  a 
stranger  they  will  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him,  because 
they  do  not  know  his  voice,  for  he  is  a  stranger  unto  them.” 

Now  this  original  parable  has  been  recast  in  such  a  form 
that,  at  the  outset,  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  shepherd 
who  enters  the  sheepfold  by  the  gate,  and  thieves  and  robbers 
who  enter  in  by  other  ways  ;  to  this  added  trait  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  Jesus  is  the  door,  and  he  who  addresses  himself 
to  the  Church  apart  from  him  is  a  false  teacher  (i.e.,  a  thief 
and  robber),  is  quite  appropriate.  This  later  recasting  of  the 
parable,  then,  already  pre-supposes  our  Gospel.  Its  final  form 
is  not  due  to  the  Evangelist  himself.  For  it  does  not  rest 
content  with  regarding  Jesus  as  the  door  through  which  the 
good  shepherd  enters:  it  holds  Jesus  to  be  himself  the  good 
shepherd.  This  not  only  gives  rise  to  distressing  confusion — 
Jesus  requiring  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  the  door  and 
the  shepherd — but  it  also  compels  us  to  interpret  the  thieves 
and  robbers,  not  as  false  teachers,  but  as  pseudo-Messiahs 
who  preceded  Jesus  ( v .  8).  Moreover,  the  interpretation  of 
Jesus  as  the  door  is  not  taken  in  v.  9  in  the  sense  of  the 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  these  interpreta¬ 
tions,  cp.  Chap.  X. 
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parable,  according  to  which  the  shepherd  indicates  himself  as 
such  by  his  entrance  through  the  door,  but  it  is  taken  with 
reference  to  the  sheep,  in  the  sense  that  through  Jesus  men 
come  to  the  right  pasture.  Then,  in  w.  1 1  — 1 5  Jesus  is  pictured 
as  the  good  shepherd,  but  again  not  in  the  real  meaning  of 
the  parable — that  comes  into  play  only  in  v.  14  f. — but  in  a 
new  application  of  the  metaphor,  whereby  the  owner  of  the 
sheep  is  contrasted  with  the  hired  shepherd  at  the  moment 
when  the  wolf  approaches  the  flock.  So  Jesus  is  to  show 
himself  to  be  the  good  shepherd  by  suffering  death  for  his 
sheep.  But  a  faithful  shepherd,  who  dies  fighting  with  the 
wolf,  does  not  save  his  sheep.  Lastly,  the  Evangelist  makes 
further  use  of  this  same  parable  of  the  good  shepherd  and 
his  sheep  to  illustrate  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one 
community  (v.  16).  Here,  then,  we  have  at  the  foundation  of 
the  passage  a  genuine  parable  of  Jesus  ;  but  the  Johannine 
Evangelist  only  knew  it  in  a  form  which  had  already  been 
altered,  and  was  evidently  unable  himself  to  give  a  clear  and 
consistent  interpretation  of  the  original  image. 

(/)  THE  GRAIN  OF  WHEAT. — The  next  Johannine  parable 
of  Jesus  is  that  of  the  grain  of  wheat  which  remains  not  alone 
but  produces  much  fruit,  only  in  the  event  of  its  being  cast 
into  the  ground  and  dying.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
Jesus  sought  in  many  ways  to  make  intelligible  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  what  was  so  difficult  for  them  to  understand,  the  death 
to  which  he  was  destined,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
made  abundant  use  of  the  image  of  the  seed-corn.  The  idea, 
however,  that  Jesus  by  his  death  does  not  so  much  render 
possible  the  manifestation  of  God’s  kingdom  as  effect  the 
enlargement  of  the  Christian  community,  though  frequent 
in  the  Johannine  Gospel,  is  nowhere  met  with  in  the  Syn¬ 
optics  ;  here,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  allowed  to  be  due  to 
the  Evangelist  himself  (cp.  Jn.  iii.  14  f->  x-  16  f.,  xi.  52,  xii- 
32). 

(g)  THE  VINE  AND  THE  BRANCHES.— The  allegory  of  the 
vine  and  the  branches  is  dwelt  upon  with  more  circumstan¬ 
tiality  (xv.  1-6).  God  is  the  husbandman  who  prunes  away 
the  useless  growth  and  cleanses  the  fruitful  branches ;  but 
the  branch  only  retains  its  sap  as  long  as  it  is  on  the  vine. 
This  parable  seems  to  be  an  elaboration  of  certain  of  the 
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Synoptic  metaphors  (cp.,  for  instance,  Mt.  iii.  io,  xv.  13).  But, 
in  spite  of  Mt.  xviii.  20,  xxviii.  20,  this  idea — passing  over 
to  the  mystical — of  a  union  between  Jesus  and  his  followers 
does  not  at  all  fit  in  with  the  vivid  and  concrete  picture  which 
the  Synoptists  give  of  the  relations  between  Jesus  and  his 
disciples.  The  idea,  however,  is  again  thoroughly  Johannine 
(xiv.  18,  20,  23,  28). 

Finally,  the  Johannine  Evangelist  reproduces  the  figure  of 
the  birth-woes  of  the  Messiah  (xvi.  21) — a  conception  current 
with  Judaism  and  primitive  Christianity  alike.  The  expression 
is  one  which  cannot  have  failed  to  occur  in  his  discourses 
about  the  second  coming,  singular  in  character  though  these 
indeed  are  (cp.  Mk.  xiii.  8,  Mt.  xxiv.  8,  1  Thess.  v.  3,  Rev. 
xii.  2).  In  any  case,  the  five  figurative  sayings  enumerated 
are  trifling  in  extent  when  compared  with  the  long-drawn- 
out  discourses  of  the  Johannine  Christ.  In  contrast  with 
the  short,  pithy  utterances  of  the  Lord  in  the  Synoptists, 
the  Johannine  discourses  can  only  be  described  as  colour¬ 
less,  full  of  repetitions,  and  altogether  lacking  in  dialectical 
keenness.  By  way  of  proof,  let  it  be  enough  to  cite  a 
single  passage,  xvi.  8-1 1.  Psychologically,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  these  words  can  have  come  from  the  same 
person  who  speaks  to  us  in  the  language  attributed  to  Christ 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

(h)  johannine  NARRATIVE. — As  might  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  narrative  portion  of  the  Johannine 
Gospel  has  many  points  of  contact  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Like  these,  it  begins  with  an  account  of  the  preaching  of  John, 
in  whose  vicinity  Jesus  also  is  staying  (i.  19-51).  The  nar¬ 
rative  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  Jesus’  return  to  Galilee  and  of 
his  going  to  Capernaum  and  taking  up  his  abode  there;  nor  is 
its  author  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Jesus’  mother  and  his 
brethren  once  came  to  visit  him  there  (ii.  1-12).  The  rejection 
of  Jesus  in  his  own  home,  the  succour  he  gave  to  the  centurion 
of  Capernaum  (iv.  43-54),  the  healing  of  a  lame  man,  in  the 
course  of  which  Jesus  in  some  sense  places  himself  on  an 
equality  with  God  (v.  5-18),  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
Jesus’  walking  on  the  sea  (vi.  1-2 1),  several  violations  of  the 
Sabbath  (v.  9-17,  vii.  22  f.,  ix.  16),  the  healing  of  a  blind  man 
(ix.  1-7),  the'  raising  of  one  from  the  dead  (xi.  17-44),  and  the 
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entire  story  of  the  Passion  (some  portions,  but  only  at  the 
beginning,  are  told  in  a  totally  different  order;  xi.  47-xix. 
42,  also  ii.  13-22) — all  these  things  are  common  to  John  and 
to  the  Synoptists.  But  the  difference  between  the  Johannine 
and  the  Synoptic  way  of  writing  history  will  impress  the 
observer  far  more  than  their  points  of  agreement. 

(*)  SCENE  OF  JESUS’  MINISTRY.— One  of  the  things  which 
most  arrest  attention  is  the  frequency  of  Jesus’  activity  in 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem.  He  begins  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem 
in  Jn.,  as  he  does  in  the  first  three  gospels,  by  purify¬ 
ing  the  Temple  (Mk.  xi.  15-18;  Jn.  ii.  13-22).  But  the 
only  passages  in  the  Johannine  Gospel  which  indicate  that 
Jesus  laboured  outside  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  are  i.  1 9— ii. 
12,  iv.  1-54,  vi.  i-vii.  10,  x.  40-xi.  16.  He  is  represented  as 
being  in  Galilee  in  only  three  passages — ii.  1-12,  iv.  43-54, 
vi.  i-vii.  10.  What  led  to  his  being  frequently  in  Judaea  was 
the  Jewish  feasts — ii.  13,  v.  1,  vii.  2,  xi.  55.  But  the  public 
discourses  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  reported  in  the  Johannine 
Gospel  are  not  more  numerous  than  in  the  Synoptists  ;  they 
are  merely  more  diffuse,  not  richer  in  contents.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  the  discourses  and  disputes  of  Mk.  xi.  27-xiii. 
37  are  absent  from  the  Johannine  Gospel.  In  place  of  them, 
we  are  given  the  elaborate  parting  discourses  addressed 
by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  during  his  last  stay  at  Jerusalem 
(xiii.-xvii.) 

(j)  ITS  DURATION. — The  mention  of  three  feasts  of  the 
Passover  (ii.  13,  vi.  4,  xi.  55)  seems  to  extend  the  historical 
narrative  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  in  the  Synoptists,  who  mention  only  the  one  feast  on 
which  Jesus  suffered  death  (Mk.  xiv.  1).  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  narrative  material  is  not  extended. 

( k )  VIOLENT  ALTERATIONS. — It  must  certainly  cause  sur¬ 
prise  when  we  find  the  purification  of  the  Temple  violently 
separated  from  the  last  Passover,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Supper  supplanted  by  the  washing  of  the  disciples’  feet.  That 
the  act  of  purifying  the  Temple  was  closely  connected  with 
the  last  Passover  is  historically  substantiated  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  saying  of  Jesus,  which,  according  to  Jn.  ii.  19, 
was  uttered  on  this  very  occasion,  was  made  a  subject  of 
accusation  against  him  at  his  trial  and  an  occasion  for  mockery 
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at  his  crucifixion  (Mk.  xiv.  58,  xv.  29  f.).  That  is  to  say, 
when  Jesus  was  arrested  and  crucified,  that  saying  of  his  was 
still  fresh  in  men’s  minds.1  Besides,  in  the  Synoptists  it  is 
Jesus’  defence  of  the  purification  of  the  Temple  that  is  the 
direct  occasion  of  the  public  breach  between  him  and  the 
Jewish  Council  (Mk.  xi.  27-xii.  12).  Similarly,  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Holy  Supper  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  evening 
before  Jesus’  death  is  perfectly  assured,  not  only  from  the 
Synoptic  account  (Mk.  xiv.  22-25),  but  also  from  the  express 
words  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-25).  Therefore,  the  transference 
of  the  purification  of  the  Temple  to  an  earlier  ministry  of 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  omission  of  the  institution  of  the 
Holy  Supper  on  the  last  evening  on  which  Jesus  was  with  his 
disciples — an  evening  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  described 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jn.  in  five  long  chapters  (xiii.-xvii.) — is  an 
act  of  great  violence  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  such  as  cannot 
but  shake  very  seriously  his  historical  credibility.  Precisely 
the  omission  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  however,  shows 
that  the  Johannine  Evangelist  was  not  at  all  concerned  to  be 
taken  as  a  trustworthy  historian  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words.  The  Last  Supper  was  celebrated  in  every  place  where 
Christians  were  to  be  found,  and  in  these  circles  everybody 
knew  that  Jesus  had  instituted  the  practice  on  the  evening 
before  his  death.  Yet,  in  the  place  where  every  Christian 
would  expect  to  find  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Johannine  Gospel  offers  its  story  of  Jesus  washing 
his  disciples’  feet.  He  who  does  not  share  in  this  act  has  no 
share  in  Christ ;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  him  that  his  feet 
should  be  washed  :  he  has  no  need  to  have  his  hands  washed 
and  his  head.  It  is  evident  that  the  Evangelist  (xiii.  4-10)  in 
this  passage  is  offering  an  account  of  an  institution  of  baptism 
such  as  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  Synoptists.  Contrary 
to  the  Synoptic  tradition,  the  Fourth  Evangelist  represents 
Jesus  as  himself  baptising  (iii.  22,  26,  iv.  1) ;  and  then  in  iv.  2 

1  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  witnesses  during  the 
proceedings  before  the  Synedrium  contradicted  one  another  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  form  of  expression  which  Jesus  had  used  (Mk.  xiv.  59).  But  it  is  surely 
inconceivable  that  Jesus  would  be  condemned  on  the  strength  of  words 
uttered  two  years  before,  when,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Jn.,  he  had 
laboured  so  often  and  so  long  in  Jerusalem  since  then. 
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he  follows  on  with  a  halting  concession  to  the  common 
Christian  tradition.  And  his  object  in  putting  the  institution 
of  baptism  in  the  place  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper  is  not 
in  any  way  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  latter,  but  rather 
to  elevate  the  holy  washing  in  baptism  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Holy  Supper.  In  doing  so,  he  at  the  same  time  very  plainly 
offers  the  suggestion  that  washing  the  feet  should  be  allowed 
to  take  the  place  of  complete  immersion.  A  proof  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  depreciate  the  Supper  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that,  immediately  after  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five 
thousand  (vi.  i— 1 3),  he  represents  Jesus  as  delivering  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  an  obscure  and  mystical  discourse 
about  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  (vi.  26-59).1  The 
discourse  is  on  the  face  of  it  devoid  of  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  popular  address  ;  but  the  attribution  of  it  to  Jesus  when 
preaching  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  is  moreover  histori¬ 
cally  quite  inconceivable  ;  for  if  there  was  any  one  thing  in 
Christianity  which  from  the  first  was  regarded  as  being  re¬ 
served  for  the  company  of  the  disciples,  assuredly  it  was  the 
rite  of  the  Supper  and  the  words  which  accompanied  it.  Any¬ 
how,  such  words  as  these  were  certainly  not  in  place  in  an 
address  in  the  synagogue,  especially  at  a  time  anterior  to  the 
institution  of  the  Supper.  The  Evangelist  next  goes  on  to 
say  that  many  took  offence  at  them,  although  the  inner  group 
of  disciples  remained  faithful  to  Jesus.  And  here  we  get  the 
transition  to  the  confession  of  Peter. 

The  omission  in  the  Fourth  Evangelist  of  any  account  of 
the  dispute  about  the  laws  of  purity,  and  of  Jesus’  flight, 
need  occasion  no  surprise,  for  Lk.,  too,  in  his  turn  makes 
an  almost  similar  leap  from  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
to  the  confession  of  Peter  (Lk.  ix.  10-22).  But  in  this  case 

1  These  words  are  really  by  their  position  not  to  be  referred  directly  to 
the  eating  of  the  Supper,  but  to  the  inward  union  of  the  believer  with 
his  Saviour.  But  the  result  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  this  utterance 
about  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
directly  applied  by  the  later  Church  by  way  of  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  the  institution,  and  such  an  application  was  clearly  also  in  the  mind 
of  the  Evangelist.  Nay,  more,  the  objection  to  eating  human  flesh  and 
drinking  human  blood  (vi.  52  f.)  is  an  anticipatory  reference  to  the  horror 
of  the  heathen  at  the  “  Thyestean  banquets  ”  of  the  Christian  Church.  Cp. 
note  2  on  p.  13  above. 
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also,  he  has  made  violent  changes.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  Fourth  Evangelist  makes  Jesus  declare  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  ;  consequently,  he  could  not  well  represent  Peter  as 
being  at  this  point  the  first  to  give  expression  to  the  belief, 
and  for  the  first  time.  All  that  Peter  does  confess  is  his 
recognition  from  Jesus’  own  words  that  his  claim  to  be  the 
Messiah  is  correct,  and  his  determination  to  persevere  in  this 
belief.  And  Mt.  (xvi.  23)  tells  us  that  immediately  after 
making  this  confession  this  same  Peter  was  repulsed  by  Jesus 
as  being  a  tempter  (a-arai/a?),  because  he  sought  to  prevent 
his  Master  from  going  to  encounter  the  sufferings  which 
awaited  him.  Jn.  also  tells  us  that  immediately  after  Peter’s 
confession  Jesus  described  one  of  his  disciples  as  Sia/3o\og. 
In  this  case,  however,  he  meant  the  traitor  Judas  Iscariot 
(vi.  70  f.). 

In  the  story  of  the  Passion  the  Johannine  Gospel  leaves  out 
the  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  and  the  cry  on  the  cross  from  Ps. 
xxii.  2,  as  being  unworthy  of  the  Son  of  God,  though  a  portion 
of  the  Gethsemane  prayer  is  reproduced  in  another  passage 
(xii.  27  fi),  where  Jesus  lays  this  matter,  most  personal  to 
himself,  before  God  in  the  presence  of  the  surrounding 
crowd.  The  Evangelist  is  quite  consistent  when  he  goes  on 
to  report  Jesus  as  saying  that  God’s  answer  to  his  prayer 
was  given,  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
(xii.  30).  Another  portion  of  the  Gethsemane  prayer  appears 
in  xviii.  11,  in  the  proud  question  put  by  Jesus  to  Peter,  “Shall 
I  not  drink  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  to  me  ?  ” 

Again,  Jesus’  silence  in  presence  of  his  accusers  likewise 
appeared  unworthy  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  as  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  did  not  dare  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  proceedings 
before  the  high-priest  Caiaphas,  because  they  were  too  well 
known,  he  gives  the  story  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  by  Caiaphas’ 
father-in-law,  Annas  (xviii.  12  f.,  19-23).  Jesus’  defence  seems 
here  to  be  connected  with  the  saying  at  his  arrest  in  Mt.  xxvi. 
55.  According  to  Mk.  xv.  1-5,  Jesus  preserved  an  almost  un¬ 
broken  silence  before  Pilate.  In  Jn.  xviii.  33-37,  xix.  8-1 1,  he 
is  by  no  means  silent,  but  gives  much  information  about  his 
ministry.  The  words  of  xix.  9  are  merely  inserted  in  order 
to  explain  the  Synoptic  tradition.  In  this  matter,  then,  the 
entire  Gospel  history  is  essentially  altered  and  reconstructed. 
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and  even  the  secondary  personages  of  the  story  are  made  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  remodelling. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  John  the  Baptist  is  not  the  preacher 
of  repentance  announcing  the  approach  of  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.  The  one  and  only  object  of  his  mission  is  to  direct  the 
attention  of  God’s  chosen  people  to  Jesus,  and  to  Jesus  alone, 
as  being  the  promised  Messiah.  This  done,  his  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  :  “He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease”  (i.  6-8, 
19-37;  iii-  27-36;  x.  41). 

(/)  VALUE  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL  AS  AN  ORIGINAL 
SOURCE. — The  observations  already  made  may  on  the  whole 
be  sufficient  for  determining  the  value  which  attaches  to  the 
Johannine  Gospel  as  a  Source  ;  and  the  present  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  its  value  for  Church  history  or  as  a  work  of 
art.  But  in  respect  of  its  value  as  an  original  Source,  some 
additional  remarks  still  require  to  be  made.  One  might  very 
much  prefer  not  to  have  to  use  such  a  free  redaction  and  re¬ 
construction  of  the  traditional  materials  as  a  historical  Source 
at  all.  But  we  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (ii.  19)  that  the  saying  upon 
which  the  accusation  in  Mk.  xiv.  58,  and  the  mockery  in 
Mk.  xv.  30,  were  based,  is  represented  as  having  been  actually 
uttered  by  Jesus  himself,  and  that,  demonstrably,  in  the  proper 
context1  Further,  from  Jn.  x.  1-6  it  is  possible  to  disentangle 
a  parable  of  Jesus  traditionally  handed  down  to  the  Evangelist 
(but  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Synoptic  tradition),  the 
genuineness  of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt¬ 
ing.  Again,  as  we  shall  see,  apart  from  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Peter,  the  Johannine  Gospel  is  the  only  Source  which  cor¬ 
rectly  gives  the  day  of  Jesus’  death,  in  so  far  as  it  places  it 
on  the  day  before  the  beginning  of  the  Passover  festival,  while 
according  to  Mk.  (Mt.,  Lk.)  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  first 
day  of  the  actual  festival.  We  shall  also  see  that  the  same 
accuracy  characterises  the  date  of  the  anointing  in  Bethany 
(Jn.  xii.  1).  It  is  precisely  this  freedom  exercised  by  the 

1  With  regard  to  the  particular  expression  used,  the  Johannine  Gospel 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  innocent  form  of  the  words,  whereas  in 
Mk.  xiv.  58,  xv.  29  {.,  his  enemies  give  the  other  form  on  which  con¬ 
demnation  must  ensue.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  compare 
Chap.  XIII. 
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Evangelist  in  the  handling  of  his  materials  which  shows  that 
at  the  time  he  composed  his  work  the  traditions  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  had  not  yet  become  crystallised  in  the  Church’s  faith, 
so  that  the  current  of  the  Gospel  narrative  was  still  able  to 
carry  along  with  it  much  material  that  had  not  been  utilised 
by  the  Synoptics.  At  the  same  time,  the  poverty  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  matter  really  peculiar  to  itself  proves  that 
after  all  there  were  very  few  of  these  details ;  and  we  shall 
always  be  obliged  to  ask  ourselves  to  what  extent  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  made  additions  on  the  strength  of  his  own  power  of 
invention.1 

GOSPEL  OF  THE  HEBREWS. — There  is  one  extra-canonical 
Gospel  which  as  a  Source  can  certainly  be  said  to  rank  as 
equal  to  the  Johannine  Gospel  in  value,  although  only  frag¬ 
ments  of  it  have  been  handed  down  to  us — namely,  the  so- 
called  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.2  This  Gospel,  used  for  several 
centuries  by  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  was  doubtless 
written  in  the  Aramaic  language;  Harnack  places  it,  with 
good  reason,  between  65  and  100  A.D.  It  was,  therefore, 
we  may  be  sure,  an  authority  of  equal  rank  with  the  Gospels 
of  Lk.  and  Jn.,  possessing  the  same  antiquity  and,  what  is 
more,  having  its  origin  in  Palestine,  the  native  soil  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  know  nothing  of  any  account  of  the  infancy  of 
Jesus  in  this  Gospel.  For  the  passages  of  Jerome  on  Mt.  ii. 
5,  15,  23,  which  Nestle  gives  as  the  first  fragment,  do  not 
belong  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  but  to  a  Hebrew  trans¬ 
lation  of  Matthew.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  however, 
told  in  detail  how  that  Jesus’  mother  and  brethren  urged 
him  to  go  with  them  to  be  baptised  of  John.  Then  Jesus 
replies :  “  What  sin  have  I  done  that  I  should  go  and  suffer 
myself  to  be  baptised  of  him,  unless,  indeed,  what  I  have  said 
has  been  spoken  in  ignorance?”  With  this  cp.  Mt.  iii.  13-15. 

1  We  may  conjecture  the  following  passages  to  be  based  upon  sound 
tradition vi.  42,  Jesus’  parents  ;  vii.  1-10,  Jesus  refuses  at  first  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  brethren  into  Judsea,  but  eventually  goes ;  vii.  42,  the  Messiah 
cometh  not  out  of  Galilee,  but  out  of  Bethlehem  and  of  the  seed  of  David  • 
xi.  1,  Bethany  the  village  of  Mary  and  Martha;  and  also  xi.  16,  Thomas’  readi¬ 
ness  to  die  with  Jesus.  Cp.  the  index  to  these  passages  at  the  end  of  the  vol. 

2  The  fragments  are  conveniently  collected  in  Nestle,  Novi  Testamenti 
Grceci  Supplementum  (Leipzig,  1896),  pp.  76-80.  Cp.  also  A.  Harnack, 
Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur ,  i.  6-10,  ii.  625-651. 
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According  to  Mt.,  Jesus  suffers  himself  to  be  baptised  by  John 
that  he  may  fulfil  all  righteousness,  that  he  may  do  all  things 
which  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  piety,  although  he  knows 
as  well  as  the  Baptist  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  Jesus 
declares  himself  to  be  unconscious  of  any  sin,  though  perhaps 
this  may  be  only  due  to  ignorance.  An  utterance  like  this 
would  never  have  found  a  place  in  any  Gospel  unless  it  had 
actually  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.1  In  the  third  century 
the  story  gave  offence.2 

According  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  when  Jesus  was 
baptised,  the  Holy  Ghost  itself  in  descending  upon  him  spoke 
these  words :  “  My  son,3  in  all  the  prophets  I  expected  thee  to 
come,  and  I  rested  in  thee,  for  thou  art  my  rest,  my  firstborn 
Son,  who  reigneth  to  eternity.”  Here,  more  clearly  than  any¬ 
where  in  the  Synoptists,  we  find  Jesus  designated  as  the 
firstborn  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  expected  by  the  Prophets, 
eternally  reigning — in  a  word,  the  Messiah.  The  word  is 
addressed  to  himself,  as  in  Mk.  Lk.,  not  to  the  bystanders,  as 
in  Mt.  Jn.  The  story  of  the  temptation  was  told  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  saying,  “  Now  my  mother,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs  and  carried  me  up  to  the  great 
Mountain  of  Tabor,”  is  vouched  for  five  times.  This  belongs 
to  that  part  of  the  narrative  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  drives 
Jesus  on  (Mk.  i.  12,  Mt.  iv.  1,  Lk.  iv.  1).  The  high  mountain 
recurs  in  Mt.  iv.  8.  The  feature  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
as  compared  with  the  Synoptists,  that  it  is  Jesus  himself  who 
tells  the  story  of  his  temptation,  may  certainly  be  taken  as 
original.  Nor  is  the  grotesque  picture  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
seizing  Jesus  by  one  of  his  hairs  at  all  inconsistent  with  this. 
In  the  Synoptists  it  is  only  in  the  opening  phase  of  the 
temptation  that  the  Holy  Ghost  drives  Jesus ;  thus  Mt.’s 
third  temptation  and  Lk.’s  second  was  the  first  temptation 

1  In  all  subsequent  time  it  has  been  accounted  a  sin  to  doubt  the  sinless¬ 
ness  of  Jesus,  Paul  having  asserted  it  in  2  Cor.  v.  21  (cp.  Jn.  viii.  46,  1  Pet. 
ii.  22).  For  Jesus’  own  opinion  regarding  himself,  see  Mk.  x.  18,  xiv.  36. 

2  De  Rebaptism .,  17,  from  the  Praedic.  Pauli-,  see  Harnack,  Gesch.  der 
altchr.  Litt.,  ii.  641. 

3  The  reason  for  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  mother  of  Jesus 
is  that  the  Semitic  word  for  “  Ghost  ”  is  feminine. 
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in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  And  this  corresponds  to 
historical  expectation :  the  first  thing  the  Messiah  would 
look  for  would  be  his  world-kingdom.  Mt.  Tabor  was  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth  ;  it  fits 
admirably  into  this  narrative.  The  temptation  in  Jerusalem 
was  also  given.  And  perhaps  this  pericope  closed  with  the 
saying  of  the  Lord  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  theophany  of  Eusebius  (as  preserved  in  Syriac  ;  ed.  Lee, 
pp.  233  et  seq “I  will  choose  this  for  myself;  that 
which  my  Father  in  heaven  hath  given  unto  me  is  glorious, 
glorious.  ” 1 

The  story  of  the  rich  young  man,  as  told  in  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews,  is  preserved  to  us  in  a  complete  form  by  Origen. 
But  in  this  case  the  account  of  Mk.  (x.  17-27)  is  historically 
the  more  trustworthy,  as  is  at  once  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  the  form  of  address  to  Jesus  has  been  altered  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (exactly  as  in  Mt.  xix.  16).  In  Mk.  x. 
l7  =  Lk.  xviii.  18  the  rich  man  asks,  “  Good  master,  what  must 
I  do?”  and  Jesus  puts  aside  the  epithet  “good”  as  applied  to 
himself.  In  Mt.  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  we  read, 
“  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  ?  ”  Jesus’  comprehensive 
admonition,  also,  “  to  keep  the  law  and  the  prophets,”  is  not 
original,  nor  is  the  special  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  com¬ 
mand  to  love  one’s  neighbour ;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  pericope  Mk.  xii.  28-34.  But  the  allusion  to  the 
children  of  Abraham  perishing  in  filth  and  hunger,  who  ought 
to  be  helped  by  the  riches  of  the  wealthy,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  are  not  helped,  is  certainly  peculiar.  In  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  this  narrative  was  immediately  connected  with 
another  relating  to  a  rich  man ;  he  is  introduced  as  alter 
divitum. 

The  man  with  the  withered  hand  of  Mk.  iii.  1-6  was  called 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  a  stone-mason  (ccementarius). 
He  beseeches  Jesus  to  heal  him,  so  that  he  may  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  beg  his  bread  in  shame.  This  is  a  picturesque  touch ; 

1  According  to  another  translation,  “  I  choose  that  which  pleaseth  me, 
and  that  which  pleaseth  me  is  what  my  Father  in  Heaven  giveth  unto  me  ” 
(Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grac.  Suppl.,  p.  92).  The  difference  turns  essentially 
upon  whether  we  retain  or  delete  pn  after  fcOJN,  and  upon  the  punctua¬ 
tion. 
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it  proves  to  us,  however,  that  the  Jewish-Christian  Church  held 
manual  labour  in  high  honour,  even  as  the  Jews  in  general 
did  at  that  time.1  The  saying  of  the  Lord,  “And  ye  should 
never  be  glad  save  when  ye  have  treated  your  brother  kindly,” 
and  his  stern  condemnation  of  him  who  “hath  clouded  the 
spirit  of  his  brother,”  convey  earnest  admonitions  to  the  duty 
of  brotherly  love.  Another  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  is,  doubtless,  more  original  than  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Mt.  (xviii.  21  f.).  It  runs  thus:  “If  thy  brother 
sinneth  in  word  and  maketh  amends  to  thee,  then  do  thou  for¬ 
give  him  seven  times  in  the  day.  Simon  his  disciple  said  unto 
him,  ‘Seven  times  in  the  day?’  The  Lord  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  *  Nay,  I  say  unto  thee,  even  unto  seventy  times 
seven  ;  for  even  in  the  Prophets,  after  that  they  were  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  sinful  speech  has  been  found.’”  Here 
not  only  is  the  opening  of  the  incident  more  natural  than  in 
Mt. ;  the  admonition  of  Jesus,  the  astonishment  of  Simon,  and 
the  heightening  of  the  admonition  which  Simon’s  exclamation 
calls  forth,  as  also  the  justification  which  is  offered  for  it,  are 
all  admirably  in  harmony  with  the  earnest  character  of  Jesus’ 
preaching  (cp.  Mk.  x.  18).  And  how  free,  again,  is  the  deeply 
serious  observation  as  to  the  language  of  the  Prophets !  A 
later  writer  would  not  have  put  such  a  saying  into  the  mouth 
of  Jesus. 

The  parable  of  the  money  in  trust  has  been  retouched  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  just  as  it  is  in  Mt.  (xxv.  14-30) 
as  compared  with  the  version  of  Lk.  (xix.  11-27).  There  is 
no  attempt  made  to  preserve  the  historical  character  of  the 
incident.  Three  types  of  servant  are  now  distinguished.  The 
first  has  increased  his  talent ;  he  is  accepted.  The  second 
has  concealed  his ;  he  is  reproved.  The  third  has  wasted  his 
with  evil  women  and  flute-players ;  he  is  cast  into  prison. 
This  amended  version  draws  a  distinction,  therefore,  between 
the  demerit  of  him  who  leaves  God’s  gifts  unemployed  and  of 
him  who  squanders  them  wantonly. 

In  the  fourth  clause  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  has  “  morrow  ”  ("ino)  instead  of  eirtovcrios.  There  can 

1  In  the  time  when  there  was  community  of  goods  the  idea  had  been 
different ;  the  labour  of  earning  one’s  daily  bread  had  fallen  quite  into 
the  background  (Acts  ii.  44  f.,  iv.  32-35). 
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be  no  question  that  this  was  the  original  word,  for  the  Jewish 
Christians  used  the  same  language  as  Jesus,  and  consequently 
would  also  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  form  in  which  it 
had  been  handed  down  by  Jesus  himself. 

One  of  the  Lord’s  sayings  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
— “  He  who  marvelleth,  the  same  shall  rule,  and  he  who  ruleth, 
the  same  shall  find  peace  ” — may  possibly  have  had  reference 
to  the  purposely  quaint  and  strange  similes  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  by  Jesus  (the  mote  and  the  beam,  the  camel  and  the 
eye  of  the  needle,  and  so  forth).  Jesus’  words  do  indeed  stir 
and  stimulate,  but  they  lead  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  so  to 
rest.  The  same  saying  is  found  in  a  somewhat  fuller  form : 
“  He  that  seeketh  will  not  stop  until  he  findeth ;  and  when  he 
findeth,  then  will  he  marvel ;  and  marvelling  he  shall  rule  ; 
and  ruling  shall  find  peace.”  The  sayings  of  Jesus  cannot 
always  be  easily  understood  in  their  deeper  meaning  ;  yet  he 
who  ceaseth  not  to  labour  to  understand,  shall  at  length  find 
the  meaning  that  is  wanted,  shall  then  marvel  at  it,  and  so 
attain  to  God’s  kingdom  and  to  peace.1 

According  to  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.,  iii.  39, 17),  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  also  contained  an  episode  of  a  woman  who  was 
accused  unto  the  Lord  of  having  committed  many  sins.  This 
was  held  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Rufinus  to  refer  to  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  {rnulier  adultera)\  the  episode  about 
her  is  told  in  the  pericope  of  Jn.  vii.  53-viii.  n,  which  has 
crept  into  the  MSS.  of  the  Johannine  Gospel  by  error. 
In  Eusebius’  words  we  might  very  well  also  see  a  reference 
to  the  woman  which  was  a  sinner  of  Lk.  vii.  36-49,  were  it 
not  that  the  expression  Sia8\yj6eiaa  ei r\  rov  K vplov  pre¬ 
supposes  the  appeal  to  Jesus  as  the  ultimate  judge.  Papias 
already  gives  an  explanation  of  this  pericope. 

We  know  from  what  are  otherwise  unimportant  references, 
that  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  likewise  contained  Peter’s 
confession,  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  saying  in  Mt. 
xxiii.  25  (but  with  Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  =  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
20  f.),  Peter’s  denial,  and  the  putting  up  of  Barabbas  as  an 
alternative  for  Jesus.  Jesus’  death  is  not  signalised  by  the 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  the  barrier  which  separated 

1  In  respect  of,  at  any  rate,  its  matter,  the  saying  belongs  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion  in  Mk.'iv.  10-13. 
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the  abode  of  God  from  the  dwellings  of  men  (Mk.  xv.  38),  but 
by  the  breaking  of  the  great  upper  lintel  of  the  temple 
— evidently  as  a  fulfilment  of  Amos  ix.  1. 

Lastly,  we  find  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  two  incidents 
relating  to  the  resurrection.  According  to  the  first,  the 
risen  Lord  gave  his  garment  to  the  servant  of  the  (high-) 
priest,  who  was  watching  beside  the  grave  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Mt.  xxvii.  65-xxviii.  15  the  Roman  soldiers  did.  Jesus 
then  appears  to  James  the  Just,  who  had  vowed  that  from 
the  hour  when  he  drank  of  the  Lord’s  cup  he  would  eat 
nothing  until  he  saw  the  Lord  himself  risen  from  amongst 
them  which  slept.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  James  is  regarded 
as  being  one  of  the  Twelve  who  had  partaken  of  the  Supper 
with  Jesus.  And  as  Jesus  himself  had  said  that  from  that 
same  hour  until  his  second  coming  he  would  drink  no  more 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  (Mk.  xiv.  25),  so,  according  to  this 
narrative,  James  also  would  partake  of  nothing  more  until 
the  Lord’s  resurrection.1  Accordingly,  the  risen  Lord  appears 
to  him  first,  and  blesses  the  bread  and  gives  it  to  him,  with 
the  words,  “  Eat  thy  bread,  my  brother,  because  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  risen  from  amongst  them  that  sleep.”  In  respect 
of  its  religious  and  poetic  truth,  this  narrative  may  justly 
claim  comparison  with  any  other  incident  of  the  resurrection 
that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  second  resurrection-incident 
preserved  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  forms  a  parallel  to 
Lk.  xxiv.  37-39  =  Jn.  xx.  20:  “When  he  came  to  those  that 
were  round  about  Peter,  he  spake  unto  them,  saying, 
‘Take  me,  handle  me  and  see,  for  I  am  not  a  spirit  that 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones’;  and  forthwith  they  touched  him 
and  believed.”  * 

Thus,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  is  on  the  whole  similar 
to  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  at  the  same  time  completely 
independent  of  them,  while  yet  possessed  of  an  equal  value. 
Lk.  is  the  one  it  most  clearly  resembles.  Compare,  for 
example,  in  the  story  of  the  rich  young  man,  “  multi  fratres 
tui,  filii  Abrahae”  ;  also  Lk.  xiii.  16,  xvi.  22,  24,  xix.  9,  and  the 

1  This  is  not,  of  course,  at  all  in  agreement  with  what  actually  happened, 
for  we  may  infer  with  the  greatest  probability  from  our  Sources  that 
this  brother  of  Jesus  was  converted  by  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord, 
and  not  before  his  death. 
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designation  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord  (Lk.  vii.  13,  19,  x.  1,  xi.  39, 
xii.  42,  xiii.  15,  xvii.  5  f.,  xviii.  6,  xix.  8,  xxii.  61  ;  and  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  passim). 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  PETER. — The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  must 
certainly,  then,  be  accounted  one  of  the  primary  Sources  we 
possess  for  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  a  large  fragment  of  which  was  discovered 
in  the  winter  of  1886-87  in  an  ancient  Christian  tomb 
at  Akhmim  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  was  first  published  by 
Bouriant  in  1892.1  The  text,  which  has  repeatedly  been 
printed,  is  given  also  by  Nestle  {Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Suppl.,  pp. 
68-72).  Eusebius  furnishes  unmistakable  evidence  of  its 
existence  about  the  year  200  {Hist.  Eccl.,  vi.  12,  2),  in  the 
admonitory  letter  of  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch.2  The 
extant  fragment  relates  our  Lord’s  condemnation,  crucifixion, 
death,  and  two  or  three  resurrection  incidents.  The  book  is 
distinctly  stated  to  owe  its  existence  to  Simon  Peter,  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  {vv.  26,  59  f.).  But  we  are  at  once  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  following  remarkable  statements : — in  v.  2  the 
crucifixion  is  commanded  by  king  Herod  ;  it  is  Pilate  who 
begs  from  Herod  the  body  of  Jesus  for  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
{v.  3  f.) ;  Herod  who  addresses  Pilate  {v.  5)  as  aSeXpe  UeiXare. 
When  Jesus  is  mocked  he  is  also  taunted  with  being  the 
judge  of  the  world  {v.  7) — a  touch  which  occurs  again  in 
Justin  (I.  Ap.,  35);  in  fact,  it  is  just  possible  that  Justin 
borrowed  it  from  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  Here,  too,  as  in  Lk. 
xxiii.  39-43,  we  find  quoted  what  was  said  by  those  who  were 
crucified  along  with  Jesus  ;  only  here  {v.  13)  one  of  the  thieves 
turns  to  the  executioners  and  reproaches  them  with  the 
injustice  now  being  done  to  Jesus  in  a  sentence  which  in¬ 
evitably  recalls  Lk.  xxiii.  41.  In  v.  16  we  are  told  that 
gall  mingled  with  vinegar  was  given  to  Jesus,  in  order  that 
he  might  die  the  more  quickly.  This  is  manifestly  a  further 
development  of  Mt.  xxvii.  34,  which  tells  us  that  Jesus  before 
his  crucifixion  was  given  wine  to  drink  mingled  with  gall.3 

1  Memoires  Publics  par  les  Membres  de  la  Mission  Archdolo^iqae 
Franqaise  au  Caire ,  vol.  ix.  fasc.  X,  pp.  137-142. 

2  Harnack,  Gesch.  der  altchr.  Lift.,  i.  10-12,  ii.  622  f. 

3  The  oldest  tradition  already  mentions  vinegar  (o£os)  in  connection  with 
the  last  kindness  shown  to  Jesus  (Mk.  xv.  36). 
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The  prayer  from  Ps.  xxii.  2  becomes  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  ( v . 
19),  t]  ovva/uLti  /jLou,  rj  Svva/uLtg  /xou,  KareXei'yJsds  /xe.  Like  both  Lk. 
and  Jn.,  the  writer  will  not  represent  Jesus  as  complaining 
that  he  has  been  deserted  by  God,  and  so  he  translates  the 
word  according  to  the  form  transmitted  in  Mt.,  r/ \ei ,  as 
though  in  Hebrew  it  were  pronounced  The  word 

used  to  describe  Jesus’  death  in  the  same  verse  is  dveXrfyOr) 
(“he  was  taken  up  ”),  a  form  of  expression  which  agrees  well 
with  the  Johannine  point  of  view  (Jn.  xiv.  2).  When  Jesus’ 
body  touched  the  ground,  we  read  ( v .  21)  that  the  earth 
trembled.  The  Jews  were  terrified ;  the  disciples  kept 
themselves  hidden  and  fasted  (vv.  25-27).1  Then,  at  the 
request  of  the  Pharisees,  the  sepulchre  is  watched  by  Pilate’s 
soldiers ;  the  stone  before  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  is  secured 
with  seven  seals  ;  a  tent  is  put  up  in  front  of  it ;  the  cen¬ 
turion  Petronius  is  placed  in  command  of  the  watch  (vv. 
28-34).  All  this  is  picturesque  amplification  of  Mt.  xxvii. 
62-66.  Then,  during  the  night  before  the  Lord’s  day  ( KvpiaKt) ), 
two  angels  come  down  from  heaven  ;  the  stone  rolls  away 
of  itself ;  the  angels  go  into  the  sepulchre ;  then  the  watch 
awakens  the  centurion,  and  the  elders  who  are  also  present 
at  the  sepulchre  (tjv.  35-38).  This,  again,  is  a  further 
development  of  Mt.  xxviii.  2-4.  Then  those  who  stand 
around  the  sepulchre  see  three  men  come  forth  out  of  it  ;  a 
cross  follows  the  man  in  the  middle ;  the  head  of  the  one 
who  leads  reaches  up  to  heaven,  but  the  head  of  the  one  who 
is  led  reaches  above  the  heaven ;  and  from  heaven  ring  out 
the  words,  “  Hast  thou  preached  to  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep?  ”  And  from  the  cross  comes  the  answer,  “Yea”  (vv. 
39-41).  Here,  then,  it  is  assumed,  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19  f., 
that  Jesus  had  a  mission  in  the  underworld.  This  representa¬ 
tion  points  to  a  certain  relationship  between  the  two  Petrine 
writings.  Then  the  soldiers  see  another  angel  go  into  the 
sepulchre,  and  they  inform  Pilate  of  everything.  But  Pilate, 
acting  upon  the  desire  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  commands 
them  to  say  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter  (vv.  42-49). 
This  is  a  not  unfitting  transformation  of  Mt.  xxviii.  11-15. 
Early  on  the  Sunday,  Mary  Magdalene  comes  to  the  sepulchre 
with  her  friends  (v.  50  f.).  A  long-drawn  discourse  ensues  as  to 
1  A  literal  fulfilment  of  Mk.  ii.  20. 
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the  difficulty  of  gaining  an  entrance  because  of  the  heavy  stone 
which  has  been  placed  against  the  door.  However,  they  find 
the  grave  already  open,  and  the  angel  who  is  within  tells  them 
of  Jesus,  that  “  He  is  gone  to  the  place  whence  he  was  sent  ” 
(vv.  52-57).  This  message  again  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Johannine  manner  of  thought  (Jn.  xvi.  28).  We  are  then  told 
how  that  at  the  end  of  the  Passover  feast  the  twelve  disciples 
return  to  their  own  homes.  Then  Simon  and  Andrew  go  down 
to  the  lake  to  fish,  and  Levi  also  is  with  them  (vv.  58-60)  ;  but 
at  this  point  the  fragment  breaks  off.  The  Levi  here  men¬ 
tioned  is  evidently  the  publican  converted  by  Jesus  (Mk.  ii.  14). 
It  is  clear  that  the  Gospel  went  on  to  relate  an  appearance  of 
the  risen  Lord  beside  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  similar  to  that 
described  in  Jn.  xxi. 

The  Gospel  of  Peter  thus  carries  out  further  the  narratives 
of  Mt.  and  Lk.,  perhaps  also  of  Jn.  It  contains  utterly 
erroneous  representations  of  the  administration  in  Palestine 
at  that  time,  particularly  of  the  relations  between  Pilate  and 
Herod  the  Tetrarch.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  much  correct 
information  as  contrasted  with  later  representations.  It 
agrees  with  Jn.,  as  against  the  Synoptists,  in  fixing  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  day  of  Jesus’  death  as  the  day  before  the  Passover 
(v.  5,  irpo  puas  tcoi>  a^v/ucov,  eoprrjg  avTWv).  It  agrees  with 
Mk.  and  Mt.,  as  against  Lk.  and  Jn.,  in  attributing  but  one 
saying  to  Jesus  on  the  cross.  Again,  the  first  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection  takes  place  in 
Galilee  (Mk.  xiv.  28,  xvi.  7),  and  to  Peter  (1  Cor.  xv.  5).  The 
Gospel  of  Peter,  however,  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us  about  the 
life  of  Jesus ;  not  even  when  account  is  taken  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Origen,  that  according  to  this  book  Jesus’  brethren 
were  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  (Origen  on 
Mt.  x.  17  ;  Lomm.,  iii.  45).  The  value  of  this  fragmentary 
gospel  lies  in  the  information  it  affords  about  Christianity 
in  the  second  century. 

Agrapha. — As  regards  what  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
other  Gospel  writings — particularly  accounts  of  the  infancy  of 
Jesus,  e.g.,  The  Book  of  James,  The  History  of  Joseph,  The 
Gospel  of  Thomas,  Pseudo-Matthew,  The  Arabic  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy,  Concerning  the  Birth  of  Mary — it  is  universally 
admitted  that  this  new  matter  possesses  no  authoritative  value 
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for  the  life  of  Jesus.  But  the  same  does  not  hold  good  with 
respect  to  certain  individual  utterances  of  the  Lord,  which  have 
not  been  preserved  in  the  Canonical  Gospels  (cp.  J.  H.  Ropes, 
Leipzig,  1896).  Papias  already,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord,  quoted  a  discourse  of  Jesus 
about  the  kingdom  of  God — a  discourse  also  known  to  Irenaeus 
(v.  33)  from  a  tradition  which  could  be  traced  back  to  John. 
According  to  this,  the  Lord  said:  “The  days  will  come  in  which 
every  vine  shall  produce  ten  thousand  stems,  and  every  stem 
shall  give  ten  thousand  branches,  and  every  branch  shall  have 
ten  thousand  twigs,  and  on  every  twig  shall  be  ten  thousand 
grapes,  and  every  grape  when  pressed  shall  yield  25  measures. 
And  when  a  saint  shall  seize  a  grape,  another  shall  cry, 
‘  Lo,  I  am  a  better  grape,  take  me,  and  through  me  bless  the 
Lord  ! ’  And  in  like  manner  a  grain  of  wheat  shall  produce 
ten  thousand  ears,  and  each  grain  shall  yield  five  ‘  double 
pounds  ’  of  pure  white  flour ;  and  so  on,  with  all  the  other 
fruits  and  seeds  and  vegetables  in  like  manner.  And  all  the 
creatures  that  eat  of  the  things  which  are  thus  brought  forth 
by  the  earth  shall  become  gentle  and  peaceful  one  towards 
another,  and  be  obedient  unto  man  in  every  respect.”  To 
this  Papias  added,  “When  the  traitor  Judas,  disbelieving, 
asked  how  the  Lord  was  to  bring  about  such  wonders,  the 
latter  answered  and  said,  ‘  He  that  liveth  to  that  day,  the 
same  shall  see.’” 

To  later  writers  all  this  seemed  mythical  and  fantastic.1 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  every  whit  as  fantastic  as 
many  of  the  Messianic  descriptions  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Jewish  Apocalypses.  Moreover,  a  passage  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  of  Baruch  (ch.  xxviii.)  can  be  cited,  which  gives  almost 
the  same  description  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  Messianic  king¬ 
dom.  But  Jesus  undeniably  looked  for  a  literal  fulfilment  of 
the  Old  Testament  promises  dv  irdvra  y A^xat,  Mt.  v.  18). 
It  is  certain  that  he  spoke  of  the  drinking  of  a  new  fruit 
of  the  vine  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mk.  xiv.  25);  and  he 
promised  his  disciples  a  hundred-fold  compensation  for  all 
the  earthly  possessions  they  were  then  giving  up  (Mk.  x.  30), 
and  twelve  thrones  from  which  they  should  judge  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Mt.  xix.  28-Lk.  xxii.  30).  We  do  not  indeed 
1  Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.  39,  u — iiv6tK<!>Ttpa.. 
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know  for  certain  that  Jesus  did  in  fact  utter  the  saying  re¬ 
corded  by  Papias  and  Irenaeus;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
he  did,  for  undoubtedly  on  many  occasions  his  utterances 
connect  themselves  with  Apocalyptic  ideas. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  second  century  an  ascetic  order, 
the  Encratites,  appealed  to  a  discourse  of  Jesus  about  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  was  contained  in  the  lost  Gospel  of 
the  Egyptians.1  In  this  discourse  Salome  inquires  of  the 
Lord  how  long  death  will  retain  its  power.  The  Lord 
answered,  saying,  “  As  long  as  ye  women  bear  children ;  for  I 
came  to  abolish  the  functions  of  woman.”  Then  said  Salome 
unto  him,  “  Then  have  I  done  well  in  that  I  have  not  borne 
children.”  The  Lord  answered  her  and  said,  “  Eat  of  every 
plant  save  those  which  are  bitter !  ”  Then  Salome  inquired 
when  that  which  she  asks  shall  be  revealed  ;  and  the  Lord 
said,  “  When  ye  tread  down  the  garment  of  shame,  when  the 
two  become  one,  the  male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor 
female.” 

Here  the  first  thing  we  notice  is  that  Salome  is  not  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  as  she  is  usually 
held  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  harmonising  of  Mk.  xv.  40 
with  Mt.  xxvii.  56 ;  for  she  is  able  to  say,  icaXcos  ovv  eirol^ua 
imr)  TeKovara.  The  answer  which  Jesus  gives  to  the  question 
of  the  Sadducees  in  Mk.  xii.  18-27  may  of  course  be  pointed 
to  as  throwing  light  upon  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  In 
Mk.,  too,  the  life  after  the  resurrection  is  represented  as  being 
one  in  which  there  is  no  marriage :  where  there  is  no  death, 

1  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Supply  p.  72  ;  Harnack,  Gesch.  der  altchr. 
Litt .,  i.  12-14,  >'•  615.  Quite  recently  a  large  fragment  of  this  Gospel  has 
been  discovered,  written  in  the  Coptic  language,  and  has  been  published  by 
Adolf  Jacobi  (Em  neues  Evangelienfragment,  Strassburg,  1900).  Unfortun¬ 
ately  but  few  of  its  sentences  are  continuous,  and  the  context  must  in  almost 
every  case  be  supplied  by  conjecture.  It  contains  a  prayer  of  Jesus,  a 
conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  disciples,  apparently  in  Gethsemane,  and, 
finally,  the  account  of  the  conferring  of  Apostolic  power  upon  the  disciples. 
However  important  the  discovery  may  be  in  itself,  it  adds  no  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Its  principal  importance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  here  the  story  of  Jesus’  life  seems  to  have  been  edited  with 
precisely  the  same  autocratic  freedom  that  we  find  in  the  Johannine  Gospel. 
Whether  there  are  other  fragments  which  should  be  accounted  as  belonging 
to  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  we  do  not  attempt  to  decide  here,  as  the 
question  is  indifferent  for  our  immediate  purpose. 
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there  also  there  is  no  birth.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that 
the  whole  dialogue  is  spoken:  Jesus  came  to  abolish  the 
functions  of  woman  precisely  in  so  far  as  he  came  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  phrase,  “  Eat 
of  every  plant  save  only  those  which  are  bitter,”  is  also  to 
be  referred  to  sexual  intercourse,  the  point  of  the  reference 
being  specially  directed  to  the  Jewish  application  of  the 
prohibition  addressed  to  Adam  on  the  subject.1  The  ideal 
state  of  things  will  be  reached  when  every  sexual  desire 
has  ceased,  so  that  to  t* 7?  atcrxyvtis  evSvpa  becomes  super¬ 
fluous,  and  “  man  ”  and  “  woman  ”  no  longer  come  into 
question.  This  again  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  view  of 
the  Alexandrine  Jew  Philo.  The  passage  we  are  considering 
says  that  the  consummation  will  be  reached,  orav  yei'tjrai  ra 
Svo  ev  teat  to  appev  per  a  t>?9  OpXelas  o’ute  upper/  ovtc  dijXv  ; 
precisely  in  the  same  way  in  Philo  the  ideal  man  is  apaev 
Kat  BijXv  {De  Mundi  Opificio ,  24)  and  out’  apppv  oute  OrjXvs 
{ibid.,  46).  In  this  form  the  saying  can  scarcely  have  come 
from  Jesus ;  above  all,  the  mysterious  allusion  to  the  bitter 
plants  cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  usual  manner  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself. 

A  somewhat  different  version  of  the  same  utterance  is  given 
in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  xii.  2-6 :  “  When  the  Lord 
himself  was  asked  by  a  certain  person  when  his  kingdom 
would  come,  he  answered,  ‘  When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and 
the  outside  as  the  inside,  and  the  male  with  the  female, 
neither  male  nor  female.  .  .  .  These  things  if  ye  do,  saith  he, 
the  kingdom  of  my  Father  shall  come.’”  Here  then  we  have 
only  the  conclusion  of  the  saying  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  but  with  an  additional  clause  which 
does  not  occur  there — to  Je  e£w  to  eaw.  The  allusion,  as 
the  Clementine  Epistle  conceives  it,  is  to  truthfulness,  the 
inward  thought  being  reflected  in  the  outward  utterance. 
That  is  to  say,  truthfulness  and  sexual  purity  might  here  be 
specified  as  the  conditions  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to  allow  of  this  being 
accepted  as  a  genuine  saying  of  the  Lord. 

The  same  authority,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  (v.  2-4), 
gives  another  saying  of  Jesus.  Here  the  words  are,  “For  the 
1  Cp.  Philo,  De  Mundi  Opificio ,  53-60. 
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Lord  said,  ‘  Ye  shall  be  like  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves.’ 
But  Peter  answered  and  said,  ‘  But  what  if  the  wolves  should 
tear  the  sheep?’  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  ‘  Let  not  the  lambs,  after 
they  are  dead,  fear  the  wolves.  And  ye,  in  like  manner,  fear 
not  ye  those  that  kill  you,  and  can  do  you  no  further  hurt ; 
fear  rather  him  who  after  death  has  power  over  soul  and  body 
to  cast  them  into  the  Gehenna  of  fire.’  ”  Here  we  have  two 
utterances,  well-known  from  the  Synoptists,  woven  together  in 
a  form  which  we  cannot  trace  anywhere  else — they  are  found 
in  Mt.  x.  1 6,  28,  and  Lk.  x.  3,  xii.  4  f.  The  position  of  the  first 
of  these  two  utterances  in  the  Source  known  as  the  Collection 
of  Discourses  is  doubtful ;  but  not  so  that  of  the  second,  which 
is  identical  in  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  (Mt.  x.  27-31  =Lk.  xii.  3-7). 
This  circumstance  alone  casts  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of 
the  conversation  recorded  in  the  Second  Clementine  Epistle. 
Ropes  is  pleased  with  the  irony  of  Jesus,  as  displayed  in  the 
sentence,  “  Let  not  the  lambs,  after  they  are  dead,  fear  the 
wolves.”  But  this  impresses  us  as  being  rather  a  last  resource 
of  perplexity.  It  is  manifestly  better  to  assume  that  we  have 
here  to  deal  with  a  free  combination  of  sayings  of  the  Lord, 
for  which  there  existed  no  traditional  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Justin  {Dial,  contr.  Tryph.,  47) 
quoting  quite  distinctly  as  an  utterance  of  “our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”  the  short  sentence,  ev  0Z9  av  v/mas  Ka.Ta\d/3w,  ev  tovtol ? 
Kai  Kpivu).  The  same  saying  is  also  quoted  in  Clement  the 
Alexandrine’s  Quis  Dives  salv.  (40),  and  often  by  later  writers. 
Its  purport  is  that  it  is  the  last  condition  of  a  man  which  is 
decisive  before  the  judgment-seat.  The  only  reason  which 
exists  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  utterance  is  the 
fact  that  Jesus  is  not  accustomed  to  speak  of  himself  in  the 
first  person  as  the  judge  of  the  world  ;  the  expression  he  uses 
in  such  cases  is  “  the  Son  of  Man.”  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  sayings  in  Mt.  are 
recast  into  the  first  person  ;  compare,  for  example,  Lk.  xiii. 
25-27  and  Mt.  vii.  21-23. 

The  saying,  Tlvea-Qe  Soiap.01  Tpaire^iTai,  “Be  ye  skilful 
money-changers,”  is  quoted  not  less  than  sixty-nine  times.1 
We  are  tempted  to  think  of  the  parable  of  the  talents;  in 

1  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i.  28,  177;  Epiph.,  Hcer.,  44,2  [Apelles]; 
Didasc.,  ii.  36  ;  Pistis  Sophia,  353  ;  Clem.,  Horn.,  ii.  51. 
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that  case  the  meaning  would  be,  “  Employ  your  capital.”  But 
the  interpretation  favoured  by  the  ancient  Church  is  consis¬ 
tently,  “  Learn  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil.”  On  this 
view  of  it,  the  saying  calls  upon  us  to  exercise  the  moral 
judgment.  There  exists  no  ground  whatever  for  doubting  its 
genuineness. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.,  i.  24,  158)  has  another 
saying — on  more  than  one  occasion  also  quoted  by  Origen — 
which  strongly  reminds  us  of  an  utterance  preserved  by  the 
Synoptists :  “  Ask  for  great  things,  and  at  the  same  time  small 
things  shall  also  be  given  unto  you  ;  ask  for  heavenly  things, 
and  earthly  things  shall  also  be  given  unto  you.”  In  point  of 
meaning,  the  saying  does  not  go  beyond  Mt.  vi.  33  and  Lk. 
xii.  31.  Its  genuineness  does  not  admit  of  being  determined. 

Textual  Additions. — The  discussion  of  the  addition  in 
the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  D,  in  <I>,  and  in  ancient  versions,  after 
Mt.  xx.  28,  as  well  as  of  the  pericope  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  in  Jn.  vii.  53-viii.  n,  belongs  to  the  province  of 
textual  criticism  of  the  Gospels  rather  than  to  an  investigation 
into  the  character  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  which  occur  in 
old  Christian  literature.  The  addition  after  Mt.  xx.  28  is  especi¬ 
ally  valuable,  because  by  its  position  it  secures  to  us  the  correct 
interpretation  of  Lk.  xiv.  8-1 1 — that  is  to  say,  a  well-known 
rule  for  a  guest  is  applied  to  the  case  of  the  disciples  when 
disputing  about  the  places  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  Moreover,  a  word  is  introduced  by  way  of  tran¬ 
sition,  in  which  the  foolish  ambition  of  the  disciples  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  example  of  the  Son  of  Man  serving  others 
and  sacrificing  himself  for  them:  “Ye, however,  in  so  far  as  ye 
crave  the  first  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  seek  to  grow 
from  little  to  great ;  and  ye  seek  to  grow  from  greater  to  less” — 
i.e.,ye  lose  inwardly  by  such  folly.  The  present  writer  believes 
the  whole  addition  to  be  part  of  the  original  text. 

It  is  certain  that  the  pericope  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  of  Jn.  vii.  53-viii.  II  does  not  belong  to  the  Johan- 
nine  Gospel.  It  is  absent  in  ABCLTXA  and  in  a  great 
number  of  the  Church  Fathers.  But  Eusebius  tells  us  (Hist. 
Eccl.,  iii.  39,  16)  that  this  narrative  was  contained  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  From  its  character  as  a  whole  it  is, 
however,  very  probable  that  it  belonged  also  to  the  text  of 
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original  Mk.  Its  very  substance,  too,  makes  it  evident  that 
it  cannot  belong  to  the  Johannine  Gospel,  characterised  as  this 
is  by  such  statements  as  that  evil  men  cannot  come  to  Christ 
(iii.  19-21);  that  God  heareth  not  sinners  (ix.  31);  and  that 
Christ  prayeth  not  for  the  world  (xvii.  9).  It  has  been  inter¬ 
polated  in  the  place  where  we  find  it  for  the  purpose  of  throw¬ 
ing  light  upon  the  saying  in  Jn.  viii.  15,  eyco  ov  Kpivoo  ov&eva. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  this  was  the  place  where  Jerome  ( Adv . 
Pelag.,  2,  17)  read  it.  But,  to  judge  by  its  substance  and  form, 
its  proper  place  is  in  Mk.  It  represents  one  of  those  attempts 
which  were  made  during  the  last  days  in  Jerusalem  to  under¬ 
mine  Jesus’  influence  upon  the  people.  And  its  object 
was,  of  course,  to  put  him  to  the  test  in  the  matter  of 
his  love  for  sinners,  which  was  well  known  since  the  incident 
of  Mk.  ii.  15-17.  The  only  question  that  remains  to  be 
decided  is  the  precise  point  in  the  context  of  Mk.  xi.  27-xiii. 
37  at  which  this  pericope  should  be  introduced.  We  may  say 
with  perfect  safety  that  it  is  not  in  place  before  xii.  17,  nor 
after  xiii.  1  ;  and  xii.  1 8-34  (observe  the  parenthesis  of  v.  28) 
are  closely  connected.  The  most  probable  place  is  before 
xii.  35,  the  immediately  preceding  verse  breaking  off  the 
discussion  for  that  day.  The  designation  of  the  place  of  the 
discussion,  ev  tu>  lepu>  ( v .  35),  corresponds  to  eh  to  iepov  in 
Jn.  viii.  2  (cp.  Mk.  xii.  41,  xiii.  1).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  narrative  was  expunged  from  Mk.  as  being  likely  to 
give  offence.1  But  precisely  for  this  reason,  which  is  easy  to 
understand,  a  later  writer  would,  we  may  be  sure,  scarcely 
have  invented  it. 

The  Papyrus  Logia. — Finally,  we  may  mention  here  the 
two  papyrus  fragments  which  also  give  us  logia  of  Jesus.  The 
first,  a  parallel  to  Mk.  xiv.  26-30,  was  published  in  1885 
by  Bickell  from  the  papyrus-collection  belonging  to  the 
Archduke  Rainer.2  The  second  was  published  by  Grenfell 
and  Hunt  in  1897,  and  in  the  same  year  by  Harnack; 

1  Here,  then,  we  have  one  proof  that  the  text  of  our  Mk.  does  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  text  of  original  Mk.  But  Mt.  and  Lk.  give  no 
hint  whatever  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  older  form.  Yet  from 
this  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  for  the  same  reason  which  led  later  to 
the  removal  of  the  narrative  from  the  text  of  Mk.  might  cause  these  writers 
also  to  pas§  it  over. 

2  To  be  found  in  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Supply  p.  67. 
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it  has  seven  logia,  though  of  the  last  only  the  first  word 
is  given.  Three  of  these  utterances  are  parallels  to  Lk.  vi. 
42,  iv.  24,  Mt.  v.  14,  but  the  last  two  have  additions  which 
are  clearly  not  original.  Three  others  are  new  and  distinctive, 
but  none  the  less  spurious.  In  Harnack’s  restoration  they 
run  thus : — 

1.  “Unless  ye  hold  aloof  from  the  world,  ye  shall  not 
find  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  if  ye  observe  not  the  Sabbath 
strictly  ye  shall  not  behold  the  Father.”  vyo-reveii?  tov  Koapov 
certainly  means  “to  renounce  the  world.”  But  Jesus  did  not 
require  this  of  his  disciples  ;  had  he  done  so,  the  reproach  which 
we  find  in  Lk.  vii.  34  would  not  have  been  made.  And  the 
admonition  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy  is  not  altogether  appro¬ 
priate  to  what  we  elsewhere  read  of  one  who  always  demanded 
greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk.  ii.  23-iii.  6). 

2.  “  I  came  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  appeared 
unto  them  in  the  flesh,  and  I  found  they  all  had  drunken,  and 
none  amongst  them  found  I  thirsting ;  and  my  soul  is  heavy 
because  of  the  children  of  men,  for  they  are  blind  in  their 
hearts,  and  see  not  their  poverty.”  It  is  a  complaint  of  the 
Son  of  God  who  has  stepped  forth  into  the  world,  that  his 
travail  for  the  sake  of  the  children  of  men,  ensnared  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  is  in  vain.  In  the  mouth  of  the 
historical  Jesus  the  expression  ev  crapKi  w<f>6rjv  avTois  is  as 
inappropriate  as  is  the  incorrect  phrase  ovSeva  evpov  Si^Mvra 
ev  auroif. 

3.  “  Wheresoever  they  may  be,  there  are  they  not  without 
God,  and  whensoever  one  is  alone,  even  in  such  wise  am  I 
with  him.  Lift  up  the  stone,  and  there  wilt  thou  find  me  ; 
cleave  the  wood,  and  I  am  there.”  In  all  his  labours,  whether 
it  be  lifting  stones  or  cleaving  wood,  God  and  Christ  are  with 
the  believer.  Certain  as  we  may  be  that  this  was  a  precious 
thought  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  may  be  equally 
certain  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  Great 
as  he  conceived  his  mission  to  be  in  the  role  of  Messiah,  he 
did  not  attribute  to  himself  omnipresence.1 

1  The  sayings  in  Mt.,  in  which  he  does  so,  are  peculiar  to  that 
Gospel  ;  they  are  an  expression  of  the  actual  experience  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  but  must  not  be  regarded  as  words  that  were  actually  spoken  by 
Jesus  (Mt.  xviii.  20,  xxviii.  20). 


CHAPTER  III 


TURNING-POINTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS 

The  Collection  of  the  Lord’s  Discourses. — The  Col¬ 
lection  of  Discourses,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather  from 
Mt.  and  Lk.,1  already  brought  into  prominence  certain  turn¬ 
ing-points  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  began  with  a  discourse  of 
the  Baptist  (Lk.  iii.  7-17  =  Mt.  iii.  7-12),  whose  ministry  Jesus 
thus  makes  the  starting-point  of  his  own.  Then  it  related 
the  Temptation  of  Jesus,  and  afterwards  spoke  of  the  send¬ 
ing  of  messengers  by  the  Baptist  to  Jesus,  to  ask  him  whether 
he  was  the  Messiah  (Lk.  vii.  18-35  =  Mt.  xi.  2-19).  Then  it 
gave  Jesus’  instructions  to  his  disciples,  whom  he  sent  out 
to  preach  (Lk.  x.  2-16  =  Mt.  x.  5-42).  The  next  incident  it 
contained  was  Jesus’  lamentation  over  the  places  which  had 
been  the  scenes  of  his  labours — Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Caper¬ 
naum  (Lk.  x.  12-15  =  Mt.  xi.  20-24)  ;  this  was  followed,  by 
way  of  contrast,  with  thanksgiving  to  God  for  having  revealed 
himself  to  babes  (Lk.  x.  2i-24  =  Mt.  xi.  25-27).  Lastly,  it 
gave  the  parable  of  the  talents,  which  is  represented  as  having 
been  spoken  shortly  before  Jesus’  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Lk. 
xix.  12-27  =  Mt.  xxv-  14-30). 

From  these  incidents  we  might  form  some  such  conception 
of  Jesus’  ministry  as  this.  Jesus,  continuing  the  preaching  of 
the  Baptist  (as  is  clear  also  from  Mt.  xi.  12  f.  =  Lk.  xvi.  16), 
after  having  triumphed  over  temptation,  met  with  such  signal 
success  that  the  Baptist  recognised  him  as  the  expected 
Messiah,  although  even  thus  early  words  of  reproach  were 
uttered  against  the  man  who  eschewed  fasting  and  consorted 
with  publicans  and  sinners.  Jesus,  however,  further  extended 
1  For  a  description  of  their  contents,  see  Chap.  II.,  pp.  25,  26,  above. 
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the  field  of  his  activity  by  sending  out  disciples,  who  were 
to  preach  even  as  he  himself  did.  But  he  was  rejected 
also  by  the  places  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  where  he  had  laboured  longest  and  with  the 
greatest  zeal.  The  common  people,  however,  and  those  who 
were  of  little  account,  acknowledged  his  claims,  while  the 
educated  classes  turned  from  him.  This  is  brought  out  vividly 
in  the  discourse  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Lk.  xi. 
39-52  =  Mt.  xxiii.  1-39),  and  in  the  words  of  encouragement 
addressed  to  his  disciples  (Lk.  xii.  2-9  =  Mt.  x.  26-33  >  Lk.  xii. 
22-31  =Mt.  vi.  25-33).  From  the  introduction  to  the  parable 
of  the  money  in  trust  it  might  be  inferred  that  Jesus  made 
at  least  one  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Lk.  xix.  11-27).  Perhaps 
the  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Lk.  xiii.  34  k  —  Mt.  xxiii. 
37-39)  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  laboured  in  that 
city  either  more  frequently  or  for  a  longer  period  of  time.1 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  be  but  a  meagre  outline 
of  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  this,  the  oldest  of  the  Gospel 
narratives,  failed  to  satisfy  men,  more  especially  because  it 
furnished  no  definite  statements  about  Jesus’  belief  in  himself 
as  the  Messiah  and  about  his  Messianic  preaching,  and  left 
the  faithful  in  complete  uncertainty  as  to  how  his  ministry 
ended.  In  this  latter  respect  also  it  resembled  the  pro¬ 
phetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament.2  But  with  these 
materials  alone  it  would  not  be  possible  to  construct  a 
scientific  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

The  Problem. — It  is  thus  obvious  how  important  is  the 
question,  whether  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  is  historically  trustworthy, 
and  how  far  it  offers  a  well-articulated  scheme,  facilitating 
the  admission  of  other  sayings  of  the  Lord  into  their  right 

1  At  the  same  time,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  historical 
sequence  of  incidents  as  laid  down  even  in  this  outline  cannot  be  regarded 
as  quite  certain.  The  precise  period  when  the  Baptist  sent  his  disciples 
to  Jesus,  when  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  what  period  Jesus  sent 
out  his  disciples,  could  not  be  determined  from  the  Collection  of  Discourses. 

2  Jesus’  belief  in  himself  as  the  Messiah  was  given  in  the  Collection  of 
Discourses  in  the  story  of  the  Temptation  ;  but  it  contained,  it  seems,  no 
definite  data  about  the  origin  of  this  belief,  or  about  its  gradual  communi¬ 
cation  to  others.  The  object  was  not  to  relate  history  but  only  to  preserve 
the  separate  sayings  of  Jesus,  something  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  contains  the  utterances  of  that  Prophet. 
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historical  place.  It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  many 
of  Jesus’  utterances  are  in  a  sense  independent  of  time,  and 
therefore  might  have  been  made  equally  well  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  ministry  as  at  the  end.1  But  the  problem  before 
us  is  precisely  this,  to  show  what  possibly  can  belong  to  each 
period  of  his  preaching  and  what  can  not.  Should  we  be 
unable  to  discover  any  canon  that  will  enable  us  to  do 
this,  all  that  would  remain  for  us  would  be  to  examine  the 
historicity  of  the  information  given  in  the  narrative  Sources 
in  the  best  and  fullest  light  available,  and  in  that  way  de¬ 
termine  the  course  of  external  events  which  make  up  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  then  put  together  the  sayings  of  the  Lord 
(after  they  have  been  similarly  examined  as  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  their  subject  -  matter)  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
general  coherence.  In  this  way  we  might  eventually  arrive 
at  a  total  picture  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  calculated  to 
present  to  the  mind’s  eye  its  proper  significance  as  measured 
by  the  Sources  that  bear  witness  to  him.2  Whether  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  pursue  this  method  or  not  can  only  be  decided 
when  we  have  arrived  at  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  outer 
sequence  and  inner  development  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  set 
forth  in  the  Gospel  of  Mk. 

Jesus’  Public  Ministry  according  to  Mk.  —  After 
giving  a  short  description  of  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist, 
Mk.  goes  on  to  tell  how  Jesus  comes  from  Nazareth  to  the 
Jordan,  of  the  vision  which  he  has  at  his  baptism,  and  of  the 
temptation  which  immediately  follows  upon  it  (i.  i  —  1 3). 
Then  comes  the  account  of  Jesus’  first  preaching  in  Galilee 
after  the  Baptist  is  cast  into  prison.  Jesus  preaches  repent¬ 
ance  because  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  but  also 

1  It  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  the  parable  of  Lazarus,  or  the  series  of 
parables  in  Jesus’  sermon  by  the  lake.  These  and  similar  utterances  it 
will  be  possible  to  assign  with  some  degree  of  probability  to  the  places 
to  which  they  historically  belong  only  when  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
complete  course  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

2  Such  a  picture  would,  at  any  rate,  be,  in  point  of  method,  more  correct 
than  those  fanciful  representations  which  upon  grounds  of  a  higher  inspira¬ 
tion — needing  no  further  inquiry — mingle  in  such  an  edifying  way  the 
utterances  of  our  Lord  with  the  historical  sections  taken  from  Mk.  To 
avoid  this  confusing  treatment  is  not  altogether  easy,  especially  as  both  Mt. 
and  Lk.  have  themselves  gone  to  work  in  a  way  that  is  not  very  different. 
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confident  trust  in  view  of  his  message  of  salvation.  Next  he 
calls  his  first  four  disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (i.  14-20). 
Then  follows  a  graphic  description  of  a  Sabbath  spent  at 
Capernaum,  from  the  worship  in  the  synagogue  down  to  the 
following  morning,  when  Jesus  tells  his  friends  that  he  now 
proposes  to  preach  also  in  the  neighbouring  villages  (i.  21-38). 
All  we  are  told  about  this  ministry  is  contained  in  a  single 
sentence  (i.  39),  and  the  episode  is  concluded  by  the  healing 
of  a  leper.  After  this,  Jesus  is  no  longer  willing  to  go  into 
the  villages,  being  kept  back  by  the  thronging  about  him  of 
those  who  are  in  need  of  help  (i.  40-45).  But,  outside  the 
villages,  too,  the  people  come  together  to  him  from  all  sides. 
Then  he  returns  to  Capernaum,  and  heals  the  sick  of  the 
palsy  at  the  house  of  Peter.  This  gives  occasion  to  the  re¬ 
proach  that  he  claims  for  himself  that  which  belongs  to  God 
alone.  He  also  teaches  beside  the  lake,  and  he  wins  over 
Levi,  the  publican,  and  goes  into  his  house,  where  he  associates 
with  many  other  publicans,  and  sits  at  meat  with  them,  which 
affords  cause  for  renewed  complaint  against  him.  On  the 
Sabbath1  his  disciples  pluck  the  ears  of  corn,  and  in  the 
synagogue  Jesus  heals  the  man  with  the  withered  arm 
(ii.  i-iii.  6) ;  and,  even  at  this  stage,  men  begin  to  take 
counsel  together  how  they  may  destroy  him. 

But  people  flock  to  him  from  every  quarter  of  Palestine, 
having  heard  of  the  things  which  he  does.  He  preaches  from 
a  boat  on  the  lake  so  as  not  to  be  interrupted  whilst  speaking. 
At  the  same  time  he  heals  many  diseases  ;  but  the  demoniacs 
must  not  say  who  he  is  (this  as  early  as  i.  25,  34).2  Then  he 


1  In  Lk.  vi.  1  this  Sabbath  is  called  SevTfpowpuros,  which  can  only 
designate  the  first  Sabbath  of  a  second  series.  The  Sabbath  on  which 
Jesus  made  his  first  appearance  in  Capernaum  (Mk.  i.  21)  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  very  first  Sabbath  of  his  ministry  (in  Lk.  iv.  16,  31,  it  is 
true,  it  was  preceded  by  the  Sabbath  at  Nazareth).  I  he  Sabbath  which 
Lk.  vi.  1  calls  StyrepdirpwToj  marks  the  beginning  of  the  episodes  of  violations 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  epithet  SevrcpoirpwTos  is  therefore  an  indication  of 
a  division  in  the  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  goes  back  to  the 
very  earliest  days  of  Christianity. 

2  for  the  healing  of  demoniacs,  see  Chap.  IX.  The  fact  that  the 
demoniacs  are  aware  of  the  secret  of  Jesus’  personality,  but  are  forbidden 
to  declare  it,  affords  the  Evangelist  an  opportunity  several  times  to  recall 
this  secret,  without  its  thereby  losing  its  character  as  a  secret. 
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chooses  out  twelve  to  be  his  usual  companions  and  itinerant 
preachers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  himself  aloof  from 
his  own  kindred,  who  wish  to  fetch  him  back  to  Nazareth, 
saying  ‘he  is  beside  himself’  (iii.  7—35)-  Here  vv.  22-30  are 
evidently  misplaced  ;  their  proper  place  is  after  vii.  23,  for  the 
Scribes  from  Jerusalem  do  not  appear  upon  the  scene  until 
vii.  1.  The  expression  used  by  Jesus’  family,  otl  e£eor> 7,  and 
that  used  by  the  Scribes,  otl  ftee\£e{3ov\  e'xet,  are  apparently 
equivalent.  The  later  passage  has  been  thus  antedated  in  order 
that  Jesus  might  at  this  early  stage  give  an  answer  to  such  an 
aspersion.1  Then  follows  an  example  of  Jesus’  habit,  already 
alluded  to  in  iii.  9,  of  preaching  from  a  boat  (iv.  1-34)-  The 
discourse  contains  the  parable  of  the  sower  (iv.  3-9),  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  seed-corn,  and  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed 
(iv.  26-32).  The  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  is 
certainly  interpolated  (iv.  10-20);  it  really  belongs  to  another 
connection.  But  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  saying 
about  the  proper  place  to  put  a  candle,  and  also  of  the 
further  saying,  that  God  measures  unto  every  man  according 
to  his  own  measure  (iv.  21-25).2  In  close  association  with 
this  discourse,  we  have  the  account  of  Jesus  crossing  the  lake 
in  stormy  weather,  on  which  occasion  he  commands  the 
tempest  (iv.  35-41).  Arrived  on  the  opposite  shore,  Jesus 
heals  the  Gerasene  demoniac,  whereby  his  name  becomes 
known  in  the  Decapolis  (v.  1-20).  On  his  return  he  raises 
Jairus’  daughter  (v.  21-43). 

Then  he  returns  once  more  to  Nazareth,  to  his  own  country 

1  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  merely  a  marginal 
gloss,  though  indeed  a  very  ancient  one,  which  slipped  into  the  text  in 
the  course  of  transcription.  In  any  case,  it  was  founded  on  the  best 
tradition,  and  refers  to  the  events  narrated  in  Mk.  vii.  1-23. 

2  One  would  naturally  expect  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the 
sower  to  follow  perhaps  iv.  35  ff.,  as  being  a  typical  example  of  such 
explanations.  The  saying  about  the  light  whose  proper  place  is  in  a 
candlestick,  and  the  saying  about  the  measures  with  which  man  metes 
and  God  metes,  possess  no  clear  inward  connection  with  the  parables  ; 
whereas  the  parables  themselves  do  all  really  belong  closely  together. 
Here,  and  in  the  discourse  in  Mk.  ix.  33-50,  it  might  appear  as  though 
Mk.  had  simply  taken  over  such  fragments  of  discourses  from  some  Source 
in  which  the  text  was  transmitted  in  a  very  confused  state.  In  that  case, 
the  passage  does  really  belong  to  the  original  text  of  Mk.,  and  precisely  in 
its  present  form. 
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(7 rarpi?),  accompanied  by  his  disciples  ;  and  there  he  preaches 
again,  though  without  any  appreciable  success  (vi.  1-6). 
After  that,  he  sends  forth  the  twelve,  two  by  two,  that 
they  may  minister  in  like  fashion  with  himself.  By  this 
means  his  fame  is  spread  abroad  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
Herod  the  Tetrarch  hears  of  him,  and  declares  that  in  him 
the  Baptist,  who  was  beheaded,  has  come  to  life  again.  The 
gap  in  the  story  of  Jesus’  ministry  between  the  sending  forth 
of  the  disciples  and  their  return  is  filled  up  with  the  account 
of  the  beheading  of  the  Baptist.1  After  his  disciples’  return 
Jesus  wishes  to  gather  breath  in  quiet  retirement,  accompanied 
only  by  his  own  friends  ;  but  the  people  go  after  him  in  such 
numbers  that  he  has  to  feed  five  thousand  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes  (vi.  7-44).  Then  he  goes  up  into  the  mountain 
alone  to  pray,  whilst  his  disciples  cross  over  to  Bethsaida. 
Jesus  follows  after  them  on  the  sea,  and  his  stepping  into 
the  boat  is  the  signal  for  the  storm  to  cease  (vi.  45-52). 
They  land  on  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  and  all  that  are  sick 
are  brought  hither;  and  in  every  town  or  village,  where  Jesus 
enters,  whosoever  has  touched  but  the  hem  of  his  garment 
is  immediately  made  whole  (vi.  53-56).  But  this  peaceful 
work  comes  to  an  end  in  an  altercation  with  certain  Scribes 
from  Jerusalem,  which  leads  to  a  declaration  of  Jesus  against 
certain  precepts  of  the  law  (vii.  1-23).  There  can  be  little 
question  that  this  is  really  the  proper  place  for  the  declaration 
made  against  Jesus  by  these  Scribes  from  Jerusalem  and  for 
Jesus’  reply  to  them  (iii.  22-30).2 

After  that,  Jesus  leaves  Jewish  territory  and  comes  into  the 
region  of  Tyre,  where  he  would  much  prefer  to  remain  un¬ 
known  ;  but  a  certain  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  who  speaks 

1  It  is  evident  that  all  details  as  to  the  doings  of  Jesus  himself  during 
this  period  were  lacking  to  the  Evangelist.  The  disciples,  who  had 
gone  forth  preaching  by  themselves,  knew  nothing  of  their  Master’s 
experiences  during  this  time.  And  the  Evangelist  had  no  wish  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ministry  of  the  disciples.  Hence  this  gap  makes 
us  painfully  sensible  of  a  double  loss  ;  for  the  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  cannot  compensate  for  the  absence  either  of  a  treatment  of  this 
period  of  Jesus’  life  or  of  a  more  detailed  narrative  of  the  disciples’ 
ministry.  See  again,  pp.  77  f.,  below. 

2  See  note  1,  p.  66,  above.  Here  Mt.  (xv.  12-14),  too,  had  before  him 
a  good  traditional  account  over  and  above  that  which  Mk.  drew  upon. 
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Greek  as  her  mother-tongue,  beseeches  him  to  heal  her 
daughter,  and  her  prayer  is  granted.  From  the  country  of 
Tyre  he  goes  to  Sidon,  and  thence  journeys  across  the  region 
of  the  Decapolis  back  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  healing  on  the 
way  a  deaf  mute  (vii.  24-37).  Again  he  finds  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  throng  of  people ;  then  follows  the  feeding  of 
the  four  thousand  (viii.  1-9).  Then  Jesus  once  more  sets 
foot  on  Jewish  territory  at  Dalmanutha,  and  straightway 
the  Pharisees  come  asking  him  for  a  sign  of  the  truth  of 
his  message.  Jesus  turns  angrily  away  from  them,  and 
journeys  again  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  warning  his 
disciples  on  the  way  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  leaven  of  Herod  (viii.  10-21).  Then  for  the  second  time 
he  bends  his  steps  towards  the  north.  In  Bethsaida  he  heals 
a  blind  man.  In  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi  he  talks 
with  his  disciples,  asking  them  what  the  people  think  of  him. 
Thereupon  Peter  confesses  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  But 
this  Jesus  forbids  him  to  mention  to  anybody,  and  prepares 
the  disciples  for  his  death,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then  follow  the  transfigura¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  the  healing 
of  the  epileptic  boy,  whom  the  disciples  have  not  been  able  to 
heal  (viii.  22-ix.  29).  Next  they  journey  through  Galilee, 
Jesus  at  the  same  time  not  wishing  that  any  should  recognise 
him ;  and  he  talks  to  the  disciples  about  his  death  and  his 
resurrection.  Once  more  they  come  to  Capernaum,  and  there 
he  discourses  again  to  his  disciples,  but  to  them  only.1  After 
that  he  goes  into  the  land  of  Judaea,  crossing  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  there  he  again  addresses  the  multi¬ 
tudes  even  as  he  had  been  wont  to  speak  to  them  (ix.  30- 
x.  1).  Thus,  he  talks  about  divorce;  blesses  the  children; 
and  when  a  rich  man  will  not  follow  him,  laments  over  the 
difficulty  of  a  rich  man  being  saved  so  as  to  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  Then  he  again  tells  the  disciples  about  his 
approaching  death,  and,  when  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  ask 
him  for  the  chief  places  of  honour  in  God’s  kingdom,  he 
reproves  them  for  their  ambition,  and  as  he  passes  out  of 
Jericho  heals  a  blind  man  (x.  2-52). 


1  On  this  discourse,  cp.  note  2,  p.  66,  above,  and  Chap.  XII. 
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He  now  enters  into  Jerusalem,  riding  on  the  ass’s  colt 
amid  the  triumphant  shouts  of  those  who  accompany  him  ; 
but  in  the  evening  he  returns  to  Bethany.  On  the  following 
morning  he  curses  the  barren  fig-tree,  proceeds  to  purify  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  does  not  withdraw  from  the  city 
until  evening.  The  next  day  the  fig-tree  has  withered  up. 
Jesus  sends  back  the  emissaries  of  the  Synedrium  with  the 
parable  of  the  wicked  vine-dressers,  answers  the  questions 
about  the  tribute  money  and  the  resurrection,  and  declares 
which  is  the  greatest  of  the  commandments.  After  that,  no 
man  durst  ask  him  any  more  questions  (xi.  i-xii.  34).  This 
is  evidently  the  place  from  which  the  pericope  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  (Jn.  vii.  53-viii.  n)  has  dropped  out.1  Jesus 
has  passed  the  night  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  the 
morning  the  woman  who  has  been  taken  in  the  act  is  brought 
before  him.  After  he  has  also  disposed  of  this  difficult 
question,  he  teaches  the  people  that  the  Messiah  could  not 
be  David’s  son,  warns  them  against  the  Scribes,  praises  the 
widow’s  mite,  so  small  in  its  apparent,  but  so  great  in  its  true, 
value,  and  as  he  proceeds  on  his  journey,  speaks  of  the  near 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  once  more,  seated  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  instructs  his  disciples  about  the  last  things 
(Mk.  xii.  35-xiii.  37).  Next  after  this  follows  in  chaps,  xiv. 
and  xv.  the  story  of  the  Passion  properly  so  called,  introduced 
by  the  plot  of  the  Council,  the  anointing  in  Bethany,  and  the 
betrayal  by  Judas.  Then  follow  the  Passover  meal  with  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  walk  to  Gethsemane,  the 
Gethsemane  prayer,  the  arrest,  the  trial  before  the  Council, 
the  denial  of  Peter,  the  proceedings  before  Pilate,  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  the  death,  and  the  burial.  The  first  eight  verses  of 
chap,  xvi.,2  which  originally  were  alone  found  in  Mk.,  give  the 
journey  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre,  the  appearance  of  the 
young  man  who  announces  the  Resurrection,  and,  in  agreement 
with  a  saying  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  xiv.  28,  name  Galilee 
as  the  place  where  the  risen  Lord  will  show  himself  to  his 
disciples. 

Periods  according  to  Mk. — In  this  account  of  Mk. 

1  See  Chap.  II.,  pp.  59  f. 

2  See  Tischendorf,  Novum  Test.  Grcec .,  ed.  oct.  crit.  major,  i.  pp. 
403-407. 
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we  may  now  with  absolute  certainty  distinguish  certain 
sharply-defined  periods  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  most 
important  criterion  for  defining  these  periods  is  the  attitude 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  belief  in  the  Messiah.  The 
knowledge  communicated  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism  by  a 
revelation  of  God,  that  he  is  the  Messiah  (i.  n),  forms  the 
introduction  to  his  public  preaching;  but  he  is  silent  about 
this  belief  until  his  disciples  of  their  own  accord  recognise 
him  as  the  Messiah  (i.  25,  34,  iii.  12,  viii.  29  f.).  Even  now 
he  will  not  permit  them  to  call  him  the  Messiah,  until  by  his 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  his  purification  of  the  Temple,  and  his 
defiant  answer  to  the  emissaries  of  the  Council,  he  publicly 
announces  himself  to  be  such — a  declaration  which  he  finally 
confirms  again  in  the  most  solemn  way  in  the  course  of 
the  hearing  before  the  Council  (xi.  10,  xiv.  58,  xv.  30,  and 
compare  Jn.  ii.  19,  xii.  6,  xviii.). 

These  circumstances  furnish  an  important  rule  for  assign¬ 
ing  the  sayings  of  Jesus  to  their  proper  places  in  his  life.  It 
is  this  :  utterances  in  which  Jesus  proclaims  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  can  only  have  been  spoken  subsequent  to  Peter’s 
avowal  when  they  are  addressed  to  the  disciples,  and  only 
after  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  when  they  are  addressed 
to  the  multitude.  But,  besides  the  three  decisive  crises  in 
Jesus’  life  here  mentioned  (his  baptism,  the  avowal  of  Peter, 
and  the  entry  into  Jerusalem),  there  appears  yet  another 
event  in  Mk.  as  marking  an  epoch — namely,  the  controversy 
with  the  Scribes  from  Jerusalem  (vii.  1-23).  From  that  point 
down  to  the  time  when  he  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus  avoids 
showing  himself  publicly  and  avoids  preaching;  he  lingers 
for  a  long  time  on  heathen  soil,  and  during  his  last  journey 
through  Galilee  and  his  last  stay  in  Capernaum  devotes  himself 
entirely  to  his  disciples.  The  utterances  during  this  period 
might  also  very  well  be  detached  from  the  rest.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  expressly  testified  that  Jesus  did  not  explicitly  fore¬ 
tell  his  Passion  and  death  to  his  disciples  until  after  Peter 
had  made  his  avowal.  Utterances,  therefore,  in  which  these 
are  mentioned  cannot  have  been  spoken  before  this  event 
took  place. 

Thus  we  get  five  principal  periods  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
sharply  and  clearly  separated  from  one  another: 
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x.  From  the  birth  of  Jesus  to  the  perception  of  his  Messiahship  at  his 
baptism. 

2.  The  first  ministry,  down  to  the  declaration  against  the  laws  of 

ceremonial  purity. 

3.  From  the  flight  of  Jesus  to  Peter’s  confession. 

4.  From  Peter’s  confession  to  the  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

5.  From  the  entry  into  the  capital  to  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection. 

But,  further,  the  proper  position  of  a  series  of  narratives  and 
sayings  of  Jesus  which  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
elsewhere  is  fixed  without  further  question  by  the  connection 
of  events  in  Mk.  The  advice  given  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples 
in  the  Collection  of  Sayings  of  the  Lord  is  certainly  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  discourse  transmitted  to  us,  partly  directly, 
partly  indirectly,  in  Mk.  vi.  7-1 1.  The  reply  to  those  who 
sought  a  sign,  in  Mk.  viii.  12,  is  clearly  equivalent  to  the  saying 
of  the  Lord  about  the  sign  of  Jonah.  Assuming  that  the 
story  of  Zacchaeus  (Lk.  xix.  1-10)  rests  upon  a  historical 
foundation,  it  can  only  belong  to  Mk.  x.  46 ;  and  so,  if  what 
is  said  about  the  Temple  tribute  in  Mt.  xvii.  24 — 27  is  histori¬ 
cal,  it  can  only  belong  to  Mk.  ix.  33-50.  On  account  both 
of  its  connecting  links  and  its  subject-matter,  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan  (Lk.  x.  25-37)  must  go  with  Mk. 
xii.  28-34.  If  this  narrative  in  Lk.  carries  us  to  Jerusalem, 
the  next  just  as  certainly  takes  us  to  Bethany  (Lk.  x.  38-42), 
and  consequently  it  also  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  Jesus’ 
life;  and  here  the  Johannine  Gospel  (xi.  i)1  supplements  in 
quite  a  correct  way  the  information  in  Lk. 

The  Lord’s  Sayings  and  Mk. — Thus  what  we  have 
adduced  above  shows  that  the  picture  in  the  Gospel  of  Mk. 
not  only  affords  a  view  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  which  is  clear 
in  itself,  but  also  renders  it  possible  to  a  considerable  extent 
to  group  and  arrange  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  elsewhere.  Of  course,  it  is  only  in 
rare  cases  that  we  are  able  to  fix  with  absolute  certainty  the 
precise  moment  in  which  Jesus  gave  utterance  to  this  or  the 
other  saying  preserved  by  tradition.  In  most  cases  we  have 
to  content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  period  within  his 
ministry  to  which  with  some  degree  of  probability  the  par¬ 
ticular  utterance  belongs.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 


1  See  Chap.  II.,  p.  46,  note  1,  and  Chap.  XIII. 
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altogether  abandon  the  arrangement  according  to  subject- 
matter.  This  method  of  arrangement  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to  wherever  in  the  narrative  of  Mk.  there  appears  an  analogy 
for  a  particular  saying  without  our  being  able  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  or  not  the  matters,  though  agreeing  in  substance, 
coincide  also  in  point  of  time.  Thus,  the  feast  at  the  house 
of  Levi  the  publican  (Mk.  ii.  15),  and  the  stay  at  the  house  of 
Zacchseus  (Lk.  xix.  1-10),  admit  of  being  historically  recorded 
as  occasions  on  which  Jesus  held  converse  with  sinners.  The 
sending  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus  by  the  Baptist,  in  connection 
with  which  Jesus  speaks  of  his  friendship  with  sinners  as  being 
made  a  reproach  against  him  (Mt.  xi.  i9  =  Lk.  vii.  34),  also 
has  its  clearly  defined  place,  in  so  far  as  it  should  obviously 
come  before  Mk.  vi.  14-29,  and  consequently  also  before  the 
sending  forth  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  historical  position  of  Jn.  vii.  53-viii.  11  (the 
story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery).  The  incident  of  the 
sinful  woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk.  vii. 
36-50)  is  really  only  another  version  of  the  story  of  the 
anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  (Mk.  xiv.  3-9). 
In  both  cases  the  host  is  one  named  Simon  ;  in  both  cases 
a  woman  enters  the  house  and  anoints  Jesus ;  and  on  both 
occasions  Jesus  defends  her,  when  she  is  blamed  by  the 
others.1  To  this  extent,  then,  we  are  able  to  determine 
historically  a  whole  series  of  narratives  that  have  reference 
to  Jesus’  love  for  sinners.  But  the  numerous  parables  in 
which  Jesus  sets  forth  the  idea  that  God  does  not  thrust 
sinners  from  him,  and  that  he  commits  no  wrong  when  he 
opens  the  doors  of  his  kingdom  even  to  a  sinful  man,  are  so 
deficient  in  chronological  indications  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  determine  on  what  occasions  they  were  spoken. 
In  such  cases,  it  will  be  well  to  admit  an  arrangement  accord¬ 
ing  to  subject-matter,  commencing  with  the  first  instance  in 
which,  according  to  Mk.,  Jesus  began  to  give  expression  to 
this  idea.  The  method  has  also  the  advantage  that  at  this 
point  the  remarkable  procedure  of  Jesus  is  brought  forward 
into  the  strong  light  of  his  own  words.  In  like  manner  there 
are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  arrangement  according  to 


1  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  incident,  see  Chap.  XIII. 
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subject-matter  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  side  by  side 
with  the  chronological  sequence.1 

The  Centurion  of  Capernaum. — In  Mt.  and  Lk.  the 
story  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum  follows  the  first  great 
discourse  of  Jesus  taken  from  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord  (Mt.  viii. 
5-13,  Lk.  vii.  I— 10).  But  in  Mt.  the  healing  of  the  leper  (Mk. 
i.  40-44)  is  interpolated  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
this  episode  of  the  centurion  (Mt.  viii.  1-4).  In  point  of  fact, 
there  is  quite  evidently  a  gap  between  Mk.  i.  45  and  Mk.  ii.  1. 
The  former  passage  says  that  Jesus  could  no  more  openly  enter 
into  a  city ;  the  latter  says  that  he  came  back  to  Capernaum. 
An  adjustment  might  best  be  effected  through  the  prayer  of 
the  centurion  that  Jesus  should  heal  his  servant.  If  Jesus 
was  still  outside  the  place  when  he  spoke  the  word  of  healing, 
we  can  understand  the  transformation  which  the  story  has 
undergone  in  the  Johannine  Gospel,  where  the  fact  that  the 
healing  took  place  at  a  distance  is  made  the  salient  feature 
(Jn.  iv.  46-54).  The  story  fits  in  well  in  this  place,  for 
this  reason  also  that  on  the  former  occasion  Jesus  was  in 
Capernaum  only  a  few  days,  and  consequently  need  not  yet 
be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  small 
though  it  was  (Lk.  vii.  5).  Accordingly,  we  follow  Mt.  in 
placing  the  story  of  the  centurion  after  the  healing  of  the 
leper. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — Now  we  have  to  consider 
the  question,  whether  Mt.  and  Lk.  are  also  right  in  putting 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain,  before 
the  incident  we  have  just  dealt  with.  In  Mk.  i.  45,  indeed, 
what  is  first  emphasised  is  the  fact  that  Jesus  kept  at  a 
distance  from  inhabited  places,  and  that  the  people  flocked 
to  him  from  all  sides.  Therefore  a  sermon  delivered  in  the 
open  air  to  a  great  multitude  of  people  is  apparently  very  suit¬ 
able  at  this  point.  But  the  beatitude,  “  Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  persecute  you  for  the  Gospel’s  sake  ”  (Lk.  vi.  22), 
may  awaken  doubt.  This  manifestly  presupposes,  not  the 
situation  in  Mk.  i.  45,  but  that  in  Mk.  iii.  6  f.  Hence  we  shall 
do  better  to  give  up  the  situation  suggested  by  Mt.  and  Lk., 
and  to  suppose  that  this  discourse  was  delivered,  not  before 

1  See,  for  example,  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Sabbath,  in 
Chap.  IX. 
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the  incident  of  the  centurion,  but  rather  at  the  moment 
indicated  in  Mk.  iii.  7-19  (cp.  Mt.  iv.  24  f.  and  Lk.  vi. 
12-19),  when  Jesus  is  hated,  and  reviled,  and  his  name 
cast  out  as  evil,  his  adherents  also  sharing  the  same  obloquy 
(Lk.  vi.  22).  The  warning  against  the  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind  (Lk.  vi.  39)  also  suits  this  period  well.  The  antedating 
of  the  discourse  in  Mt.  may  be  explained  by  the  amplification 
which  the  author  has  given  it :  out  of  a  discourse  spoken  on 
a  particular  occasion  he  has  made  a  “  sermon,”  which  is  in 
some  sense  independent  of  time,  setting  forth  the  will  of  God 
in  all  aspects.  But  Lk.,  in  determining  the  place  at  which 
to  put  the  pericope  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  in  some  measure  followed  the  order 
of  Mt.  The  historical  situation  of  the  discourse  is  never¬ 
theless  still  to  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that  in  both 
Evangelists  (Mk.  and  Lk.)  it  is  introduced  by  the  words  of 
Mk.  iii.  7  f.1 

Credibility  of  Mk. — Hitherto  we  have  simply  taken  the 
credibility  of  Mk.  for  granted.  But  it  can  also  to  a  certain 
extent  be  proved.  Mk.  is  the  only  Gospel  in  which  Jesus  is 
consistently  represented  as  being  silent  regarding  his  Messiah- 
ship  down  to  Peter’s  confession.  In  Mt.,  as  early  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  speaks  of  his  future  office  of 
judge  of  the  world  as  being  matter  of  common  knowledge  (vii. 
22  f.).  In  Lk.  the  sermon  of  Jesus  in  Nazareth,  which  precedes 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  also  conceived  as  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  Messiahship  (cp.  iv.  18,  exptcrev  /is,  and  iv.  21,  crr/p-epov 
7reTr\t]ptoTcu  rj  ypacprj  avTrj).  At  the  same  time,  Mt.  (xvi.  17) 
has  preserved  the  blessing  upon  Simon  Peter  for  recognising 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  although  flesh  and  blood  had  not 

1  For  the  story  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum  cannot  very  well  be  placed 
after  Mk.  iii.  6.  At  all  events,  in  Lk.’s  way  of  putting  it  the  atmosphere  of 
the  incident  is  still  throughout  one  of  peace  between  Jesus  and  his  country¬ 
men  ;  the  centurion’s  leanings  towards  Judaism  and  his  action  in  building 
a  synagogue  are  represented  as  being  recommendations  even  in  the  eyes 
of  Jesus.  But  this  is  a  different  attitude  of  mind  from  that  reflected  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  must  therefore  abandon  the  order  given  by 
Mt.  and  Lk.  ;  the  incident  of  the  centurion  belongs  to  an  earlier  place 
than  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Here  we  can  see  how  Lk.,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  points  of  divergence,  is  yet  sometimes  dependent  upon 
Mt. 
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revealed  it  unto  him  ;  and  in  Lk.,  as  in  Mk.  and  Mt.,  we  find 
also  (ix.  2 1)  Jesus’  command  to  his  disciples  not  to  mention 
his  Messiahship  to  anyone. 

Later  Accounts;  Fading  Traditions. — It  is  evident 
that  this  represents  the  original  form  of  the  history,  because 
in  Mt.  and  Lk.  we  see  clear  indications  of  the  gradual  fading 
away  of  a  recollection  which  in  Mk.  is  still  quite  living,  while 
in  Jn.  the  last  traces  of  it  have  disappeared. 

As  regards  the  dispute  about  the  laws  of  ceremonial  purity, 
and  the  flight  of  Jesus,  immediately  associated  with  it,  the 
case  is  precisely  the  same.  Even  in  Mt.  many  features 
have  become  effaced.  True,  he  says  that  Jesus  withdrew 
(av6^wpt](T6v,  xv.  2 1 )  into  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  even 
more  clearly  than  Mk. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  afterwards  he 
lets  this  aspect  of  the  matter  drop  completely  out  of  sight. 
Mt.  xv.  29  relates  that  Jesus  came  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  but 
the  Evangelist  does  not  tell  us  that  his  route  lay  through  the 
territory  of  the  Decapolis.or  that,  before  this,  Jesus  had  travelled 
through  the  region  of  Sidon  (cp.  Mk.  vii.  31).  That  the 
account  of  the  journey  into  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi 
omits  to  mention  Bethsaida,  as  Mk.  viii.  22  (cp.  v.  27)  does, 
may  pass  without  remark  ;  a  more  important  circumstance  is 
that  in  Mt.  xvii.  22  the  secrecy  of  the  journey  through  Galilee 
(Mk.  ix.  30  :  owe  7/deXev,  Iva  rt?  yvol)  is  altogether  disregarded. 
So  again  in  Mt.  xix.  I  f.  no  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  until  he  was  journeying  through  Peraea  that 
Jesus  resumed  his  earlier  practice  of  speaking  to  the  people 
(Mk.  x.  1).  In  Lk.  all  recollection  of  this  flight  has  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  it  would  only  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Johannine  method  of  dealing  with  the  Synoptic  material,  if 
we  chose  to  see  in  Jn.  vi.  15  the  last  echo  of  this  memory. 
Here  again,  then,  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  vindicates  its  credibility 
in  a  remarkable  way. 

Its  credibility  admits  of  being  to  some  extent  established  in 
the  case  of  the  resurrection-narratives  also.  Mk.  is  the  only 
Evangelist  who  consistently  maintains  that  it  is  in  Galilee  alone 
that  Jesus  appears  to  his  disciples  (Mk.  xiv.  28,  xvi.  7).  Mt., 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  repeats  two  statements  which 
Mk.  also  gives  (Mt.  xxvi.  32,  xxviii.  7),  nevertheless  goes  on 
to  describe  an  appearance  to  the  women  as  they  were  depart- 
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ing  from  the  sepulchre  (Mt.  xxviii.  9  f.).  In  Lk.,  however,  the 
recollection  of  the  disciples’  return  to  Galilee  has  entirely 
vanished,  and  all  the  appearances  of  the  Lord  take  place  in 
and  near  Jerusalem  (Lk.  xxiv.  6,  13-53,  and  especially  49, 
53).  Thus  here  again  we  are  able  to  trace  the  gradual  fading 
away  of  a  correct  recollection. 

The  Miracles. — These  considerations,  however,  do  not 
exhaust  the  matter.  All  that  they  prove  is  that  Mk.  has  pre¬ 
served  the  remembrance  of  Jesus’  activity  on  the  whole  more 
faithfully  than  the  other  Synoptists.  But  Mk.  contains, 
further,  accounts  of  a  large  number  of  miracles,  the  credibility 
of  which  cannot  be  proved  by  literary  investigation.  To  dis¬ 
pose  of  this  problem  in  a  few  words  is  a  method  of  dealing 
with  it  as  easy  as  it  is  false,  even  when  by  so  doing  the 
intention  is  to  fulfil  a  conscientious  duty.1  Exact  observa¬ 
tion  of  certain  phenomena  that  are  perpetually  recurring 
makes  many  things  appear  to  us  possible  in  the  present  day 
which  in  the  “  age  of  enlightenment  ”  2  would  have  been  put 
down  as  quite  inconceivable.  In  particular,  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  soul  upon  the  condition  of  the  body  have  in 
the  last  decennia  received  increased  attention.  This  matter 
is  one  that  requires  consideration  in  its  application  to  the 
powers  of  healing  which  emanated  from  Jesus.  Many  other 
occurrences  in  his  life — such,  for  instance,  as  the  stilling  of  the 
tempest — when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  natural 
sciences,  may  be  conceived  of  as  remarkable  coincidences, 
without  excluding  a  religious  estimate  as  well.  Other  events, 
again — for  instance,  the  two  cases  of  feeding  the  multitude — 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  popular  exaggerations  of  occurrences 
which  were  felt  to  be  wonderful.  And,  finally,  certain  fanciful 
narratives  are  found,  in  which  a  real  occurrence  is  clothed 

1  The  passage  in  the  story  of  the  temptation  (Mt.  iv.  5-7  =  Lk.  iv. 
9-12),  and  the  saying  about  the  sign  of  Jonah  (Mt.  xii.  39-42  =  Lk. 
xi.  29-32),  only  prove  that  Jesus  did  not  regard  the  wonderful  events 
of  his  life  as  “  signs  ”  of  his  Messiahship  ;  in  respect  of  the  reality  of  the 
occurrences,  they  prove  nothing. 

2  \Zeiialter  der  Aufklarung  is  in  German  literature  and  philosophy 
broadly  synonymous  with  the  eighteenth  century,  or  rather  the  generation 
which  learnt  from  Locke  and  the  English  deists,  from  Rousseau  and  the 
Encyclopedie  in  France,  and  from  the  rationalists  and  theologians  of  the 
Leibniz-Wolff  school  in  Germany.  (/.  T.  i?.)] 
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in  language  which  is  poetically  rather  than  historically  true  ; 
to  this  class  may  belong  the  transfiguration,  Jesus’  walking  on 
the  sea,  and  the  miracles  connected  with  his  death.  Of  course, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  historical  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mk.  is  not  enhanced  by  tales  of  miracles  belonging 
to  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned  categories.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  peculiar  character  is  so  clearly  impressed  upon 
them  that  a  cool  historical  judgment  regarding  them  is  not 
endangered.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  early  composition  of 
the  Gospel  of  Mk.,  they  do  mirror  the  sentiments  which  the 
infant  Christian  community  entertained  regarding  Jesus,  in  a 
form  as  beautiful  as  it  is  transparent ;  and  in  so  far  they  do 
contribute  to  the  historical  understanding  of  the  personality 
of  Jesus.  They  show  clearly  enough  that  even  in  the  circles 
which  specially  preserved  the  historical  memory  of  his  life, 
the  image  of  Jesus  early  outgrew  all  human  measure ;  and 
that  can  only  have  been  due  to  the  impression  which  Jesus 
originally  made.1 

Lacunae  IN  Mk. — But  the  lacunae  in  the  narrative  of  Mk., 
which  we  are  now  unable  to  fill  up,  represent  a  more  regrettable 
loss.  Amongst  these  are  to  be  included  the  absence  of  a  more 
exact  account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  of  his  apostles 
whilst  the  disciples  were  absent  on  their  missionary  journey, 
and  the  scanty  nature  of  the  information  afforded  as  to  the 
route  followed  by  Jesus  in  his  flight.  The  picture  of  the  days 

1  From  their  peculiar  character,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  must  be  described  as  good  “  books  for  the  common  people  (chap- 
books).”  Thus,  they  accept  all  the  elements  of  the  marvellous  in  good  faith, 
without  troubling  themselves  with  subtle  inquiries,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  faith 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  scarce  anything  that  can  be  recorded  of  their 
hero  is  too  wonderful  for  the  writers.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that,  in  his  relation  to  Mk.,  Mt.  shows  a  double  face  in  so  far  as  he  at  one 
time  heightens  the  miraculous  character  of  a  series  of  wonders,  at  another 
time  sets  aside,  or  at  any  rate  reduces,  the  miraculous  element.  For 
example,  twice  he  makes  Jesus  heal  two  blind  men  (Mt.  ix.  27-31,  xx.  29- 
34),  where  on  both  occasions  Mk.  speaks  of  only  one  blind  man  (Mk. 
viii.  22-26,  x.  46-52) ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  describing  how  Jesus 
procured  the  ass’s  colt  for  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mt.  xxi.  1-3=  Mk.  xi. 
1-6),  and  when  relating  Peter’s  denial  (Mt.  xxvi.  34,  69-75  =  Mk.  xiv.  30, 
66-72),  he  leaves  out  the  element  of  the  wonderful,  or  tones  it  down. 
Compare  also  the  two  versions  of  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  (Mt. 
xxvi.  17-19  in  contrast  with  Mk.  xiv.  12-16). 
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in  Jerusalem1  is  painted  with  graphic  force  and  clearness;  in 
contrast  with  it  the  pictures  of  Jesus’  earlier  activity  are 
sketched  in  extremely  faint  outlines.  The  only  event  brought 
before  us  with  almost  equal  clearness  is  the  first  Sabbath 
in  Capernaum. 

The  Possibility  of  a  Life  of  Jesus. — What  we  have 
already  said  will  serve  in  some  measure  as  an  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  writing  a  life  of  Jesus.  For 
a  biography  in  the  modern  sense  materials  are  wholly  wanting. 
All  that  the  older  Sources  tell  us  is  concerned  with  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus  ;  and  that  embraces,  it  must  be  admitted, 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  life,  whether  we  reckon  him  to 
have  lived  only  thirty  years,  as  Lk.  does  (iii.  23),  or  forty  to 
fifty,  as  Jn.  (viii.  57)  does.2  The  duration  of  his  ministry 
itself  cannot  be  reliably  fixed.3  All  this  notwithstanding, 
historical  science  cannot  refuse  the  task  of  investigating  that 
part  of  Jesus’  life  which  is  knowable,  and  with  which  are 
bound  up  both  our  judgment  respecting  the  personality  of 
Jesus  and  our  understanding  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  and 
the  obligation  which  thus  rests  upon  historical  science  is 
supported  by  the  necessities  of  religious  piety.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  this  inquiry,  as  in  all  others  of  a  similar  character, 
historical  truth  can  be  attained  only  in  so  far  as  the  historical 

1  Yet  this  is  true  only  if  we  are  content  to  dispense  with  all  those 
accessory  details  which  we  naturally  look  for  in  a  complete  narrative  of  the 
kind.  Of  the  adversaries  of  Jesus  in  the  arguments  he  had  with  the 
emissaries  of  the  Council,  with  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  and  with  the 
Sadducees,  not  a  single  name  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  Nor  do  we 
know  where  he  stayed  or  how  he  was  entertained  whilst  in  Jerusalem. 
Such  highly  important  events  as  the  betrayal  of  Judas  are  handled  with 
the  utmost  brevity.  Thus,  even  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  Jesus’  life, 
there  are  a  number  of  questions  still  left  open. 

2  Cp.  Chap.  IV.,  p.  88,  “The  Age  of  Jesus,”  and  Chap.  V.,  pp.  109-m, 
“  Synchronistic  Dates.” 

3  According  to  Lk.  iii.  1,  it  was  in  the  year  28  A.D.  that  the  Baptist  made 
his  public  appearance,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  cast  into  prison  in  that 
same  year.  But  if  Jesus  really  was  crucified  on  the  Passover  of  29,  it  is 
clear  from  Mk.  ii.  23  that  even  before  the  Pentecost  of  28  he  was  minis¬ 
tering  in  public  for  some  length  of  time.  Consequently,  we  shall  have 
to  assign  the  Baptist’s  public  appearance  to  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  28.  But,  after  all,  these  figures  possess  no  great  degree  of  certainty. 
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investigator  has  at  his  command  the  original  Sources,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  contemporary  history  and  some  personal  gift  of 
judgment  in  historical  matters.  But  we  have  already  shown 
that  a  closer  attention  to  the  extant  Sources  will  enable  us 
to  bring  into  sharper  prominence  again  many  features  which 
in  the  course  of  time  have  faded  or  become  effaced,  and  so 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  give  historically  a  truer  picture  than 
has  anywhere  been  so  far  presented.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted,  there  still  remain  a  great  many  points  with 
respect  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with 
nothing  more  definite  than  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  prob¬ 
ability.  Yet,  even  to  have  weighed  probabilities  and  to  have 
sought  for  the  most  satisfactory  hypothesis  is  for  the  scientific 
worker  neither  a  despicable  nor  an  ungrateful  task. 

The  Title:  The  Life  of  Jesus. — It  might  be  urged 
that  a  work  of  this  description,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  only 
a  section  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  is  not  entitled  to  be  called 
The  Life  of  fesus  ;  but  such  an  objection  is  idle.  We  have 
to  discuss,  in  any  case,  all  the  material  that  is  accessible 
to  us  and  available  for  the  construction  of  a  complete 
life  of  Jesus.  In  the  end,  what  is  true  of  every  other  biog¬ 
raphy  is  true  also  of  this ;  if  new  Sources  should  come  to 
light,  our  materials  would  increase  in  bulk.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  name  of  any  special  branch  of 
scientific  knowledge  is  not  coined  for  the  purpose  of  convey¬ 
ing  an  exhaustive  theoretical  conception  of  the  subject  of  that 
branch,  but  simply  with  the  object  of  providing  a  convenient 
label  for  a  province  of  inquiry  subservient  to  some  useful 
practical  purpose.1  To  change  a  name  of  this  kind,  then, 
once  it  has  become  current,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

1  To  object  to  a  title  of  this  description  would  be  mere  pedantry. 
What  we  now  call  by  the  name  Physics  indicates,  in  point  of  real  fact,  a 
very  comprehensive  field,  and  yet  a  much  narrower  one  than  the  word 
suggests,  meaning,  as  it  does,  simply  “  the  science  of  nature.”  Philology, 
literally  taken,  means  something  quite  different  from  that  which  the 
expression  actually  denotes.  Mathematics  is  certainly  not  the  only 
branch  of  knowledge  in  which  students  learn  something  (naS-Zinara — 
na.v6a.vtiv).  And  the  term  Music,  strictly  interpreted,  must  include,  not 
merely  the  art  which  has  to  do  with  sound,  but  all  the  arts.  It  is  only  in 
Theology  that  people  dispute  about  names,  such  as  “New  Testament 
Contemporary  History”  and  “  Life  of  Jesus.” 
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present  writer,  be  of  very  small  utility.  Moreover,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  state  of  the  matter  is  such  that,  while  it 
is  easy  enough  to  marshal  objections  against  the  old  name,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  discover  another  that  is  more  suitable. 
But  to  renounce  the  work  which  is  implied  in  this  name, 
because  the  name  itself  and  the  thing  it  expresses  are  not 
exactly  coincident,  were  surely  unscientific. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LIFE  OF  JESUS  BEFORE  HIS  MINISTRY 

Name  AND  Family. — The  founder  of  Christianity  was  a 
working  builder1  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  Although  his  name 
Jesus  (Jeshu)  was  not  one  of  the  commonest  of  Jewish  names, 
it  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Of  twenty  persons  whom 
Josephus  mentions  as  bearing  it,  no  fewer  than  thirteen, 
or  counting  Christ  himself,  fourteen,  belong  to  the  period 
between  the  accession  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Jesus  lived  at  Nazareth  with 
his  mother  Mary  and  his  brethren  James,  Joses,  Judas, 
and  Simon  ;  and  mention  is  also  made  of  his  sisters 
(Mk.  vi.  3).  At  a  later  date  his  mother  and  his  brethren 
wished  to  take  him  back  to  Nazareth  (Mk.  iii.  21,  32);  but 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  it  was  they  who 
had  requested  him  to  go  with  them  to  John  the  Baptist.2 
This  would  certainly  point  to  the  existence  of  an  earnest 
religious  life  in  his  parents’  household.  In  the  Johannine 
Gospel  also  we  find  on  one  occasion  his  mother  and  brethren 
going  for  a  short  time  to  Capernaum  (Jn.  ii.  12)  ;  and,  again, 
on  another  occasion,  his  brethren  urging  him  to  take  a 
journey  to  Judaea  (Jn.  vii.  3-10). 

On  the  other  hand,  his  earthly  father  Joseph  never  interferes 
in  the  public  life  of  Jesus.  The  most  that  we  read  of  him  is 
in  Jn.  vi.  42,  when  the  Jews  said,  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know?  In  two  other 

1  [In  German,  Bauhandwerker.  In  certain  rural  districts  of  England  less 
than  fifty  years  ago  it  was  usual  for  the  village  carpenter  to  be  also  a 
builder.  (J.  T.  i?.).]  See  pp.  100- 103  below. 

2  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Supply  p.  76,  to  Mt.  iii.  13. 
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places  also — Lk.  iv.  22  and  Jn.  i.  45 — Christ  is  called  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  of  Nazareth. 

Genealogy. — In  agreement  with  what  has  just  been  said 
is  the  fact  of  the  two  genealogies  of  Jesus  recorded  in  Mt.  i. 
1- 16  and  Lk.  iii.  23-38  ;  they  are  certainly  very  divergent,  but 
with  all  their  differences,  they  have  this  in  common,  that  both 
trace  Jesus’  descent  through  David,  and  as  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  immediately  before  Jesus  name  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.  If  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of  Joseph  according  to  the 
flesh,  both  of  them  fall  to  the  ground.  For  the  essential  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  genealogical  tree  is  to  show  blood-relationship.  If, 
however,  it  were  the  case  that  Jesus  grew  up  and  was  educated 
in  the  house  of  a  son  of  David,  without  being  really  descended 
from  him,  then  he  might  perhaps  be  popularly  regarded  as  a 
son  of  David,  although  he  was  not  really  such.  And  yet  it  is 
the  essential  purpose  of  both  genealogies  to  show  that  Joseph 
was  descended  from  David.  Mt.  traces  this  descent  through 
the  whole  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ;  Lk.  carries  the  derivation 
of  Joseph  back  to  an  unknown  son  of  David,  Nathan 
(N  aOd/u)-1 

The  desire  to  trace  Jesus’  lineage  back  to  David  is  easily 
understood :  the  Messiah  was  expected  to  spring  from  the 
seed  of  David  (Mk.  xii.  35);  his  kingdom  is  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  David  (Mk.  xi.  10).  So,  wherever 
Jesus  is  recognised  as  the  Messiah,  he  is  also  addressed  as  the 
Son  of  David  (Mk.  x.  48  f.).  The  surmise  that  Jesus  is  the 

1  The  only  particular  in  which  the  two  genealogies  are  in  agreement  is  in 
the  names  of  David’s  ancestors  ;  though  here  Lk.  counts  two  members 
(Ami  and  Admin)  between  Hezron  and  Amminadab,  whereas  Mt.  has 
but  one  (Aram).  Both  agree  again  in  naming  Zerubbabel  the  son  of 
Shealthiel,  and  finally  in  naming  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  not  only  is  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  given  quite  differently  in 
the  two  Sources,  but  also  that  of  Shealthiel.  Nor  is  any  adjustment  of  these 
discrepancies  possible.  Were  a  choice  to  be  made  between  the  two 
pedigrees,  we  should  be  obliged  to  decide  in  favour  of  Lk.,  because  Mt.,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  number  14  desired  by  him  (Mt.  i.  17),  leaves  out 
certain  links  in  the  series  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Between  Joram  and 
Uzziah  we  miss  kings  so  important  as  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  ;  and 
between  Josiah  and  Jechoniah  the  name  of  Jehoiakim.  And  yet  the 
genealogy  of  Lk.  can  hardly  claim  to  be  trustworthy  with  any  greater 
degree  of  justice,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  descent  of  Jesus  from 
David  is,  tp  say  the  least,  open  to  question. 
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Messiah  is  also  doubtless  involved  in  the  question,  “  Is  not  this 
the  Son  of  David?”  (Mt.  xii.  23).  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Son  of  David  still  more  frequently  in  Mt.  than  in  Mk.,  but  in 
all  such  cases  he  is  thought  of  as  the  Messiah  (Mt.  xv. 
22,  xxi.  9,  15).  Similarly  Paul,  when  he  says  (Rom.  i.  3)  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  “  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to 
the  flesh  ”  (tou  yevopevov  eic  cnreppaTO^  A ave'iS  Kara  crap/ca),1 
can  hardly  have  had  any  special  knowledge  of  the  family  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Jesus,  but  only  formed  the  conclusion  as  to  his 
descent  from  David  from  his  own  conviction  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah.  Moreover,  the  words  of  the  Apocalypse — “the 
lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David  ”  (v.  5),  “  the  root 
and  the  offspring  of  David  ”  (xxii.  16),  and  the  words  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — “  our  Lord  hath  sprung  out  of 
Judah”  (viL  14) — are  not  to  be  traced  back  to  any  special 
information,  but  are  in  each  case  only  a  distinct  expression 
of  the  conviction  that  Jesus  really  was  the  promised  Messiah. 
Besides,  we  find  even  Jesus  himself  affirming  (Mk.  xii.  35-37) 
that,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scribes,  the  Messiah 
was  the  Son  of  David.  Yet,  instead  of  showing  that  the 
condition  named  is  fulfilled  in  himself,  he  goes  on  to  show 
rather  that  the  opinion  of  the  Scribes  is  manifestly  wrong,  for 
David  calls  the  Messiah  his  lord,  a  description  which  he  would 
never  apply  to  his  own  son.  Jesus  therefore  can  be  the 
Messiah,  even  though  he  is  not  the  son  of  David.2  The 
Johannine  Gospel  says  distinctly,  that  in  Jerusalem  exception 
was  taken  to  Jesus’  Galilean  origin:  “Doth  the  Messiah 
come  out  of  Galilee  ?  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said  that  the 
Messiah  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of  Bethlehem, 
the  village  where  David  was?”  Yet  the  Evangelist  does  not 
by  so  much  as  a  single  word  say  that  Jesus  really  was  de¬ 
scended  from  David  or  that  he  actually  was  born  in  Bethlehem. 
Of  these  things  he  knows  nothing,  or  else  he  considers  the 

1  If  Paul  had  regarded  Jesus  merely  as  the  adopted  son  of  a  descendant 
of  David,  as  Mt.  and  Lk.  do,  he  would  not  have  used  the  expression  in 
Rom.  i.  3.  In  themselves,  however,  Paul’s  words  prove  nothing  against 
the  story  of  the  virgin-birth.  If  Mary  was  of  the  house  of  David,  Jesus 
also  was  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  4k  a-ntpuaros  Aai/el5 
Kara  oapKa.  But  there  is  nowhere  any  evidence  for  the  assumption. 

2  Compare  the  discussion  of  the  passage  in  Chap.  XIII. 
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tradition  which  relates  it  to  be  false  (Jn.  vii.  41  f.).  It  is  clear 
that  there  existed  no  certain  knowledge  as  to  the  descent  of 
Jesus  from  the  house  of  David. 

Joseph  the  Father  of  Jesus. — The  only  value,  then, 
which  the  two  genealogies  possess  is  that,  with  Lk.  iv.  22  and 
Jn.  i.  45,  vi.  42,  they  point  back  to  an  older  stratum  of  the 
tradition  in  which  Joseph  was  accounted  the  father  of  Jesus 
according  to  the  flesh.  The  expressions  used  by  Lk.  in  the 
story  of  the  boy  Jesus  when  twelve  years  old  (“his  parents  ” — 
ii.  43  ;  “  thy  father  ” — ii.  48)  prove  nothing,  because  the  quali¬ 
fying  words  “  by  adoption  ”  would  not  of  course  always  be 
added  when  speaking  of  Jesus’  parents  or  father.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jn.  vi.  42  actually  makes  a  special  point  of  his 
bodily  descent  from  an  earthly  father  as  well  as  from  an 
earthly  mother.  Jesus’  adversaries  maintain  that  he  is  not 
come  down  from  Heaven,  for  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  son  of  Joseph ;  “  we  know  his  father  as  well  as  his  mother.” 
And  there  is  this  other  point  to  be  considered,  that  through¬ 
out  Jesus’  public  life  there  is  never  any  mention  of  his 
birth  having  been  attended  by  a  miracle.  Mk.  knows 
nothing  about  it,  neither  does  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
nor  yet  the  Johannine  Gospel.  And  here  it  must  be  expressly 
noted  that  the  two  passages  which  Nestle  cites  {Nov.  Test. 
Grcec.  Suppl.,  p.  76)  in  this  connection  from  Jerome  prove 
nothing,  so  far  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  is  concerned. 
Both,  in  fact,  refer  to  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Mt. ;  the  second 
supplements  the  statement  of  Jerome,  that  he  once  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  copy  of  this  translation,  by  adding  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Greek  version  of  Mt.  certain 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  were  drawn,  not  from  the 
Septuagint,  but  from  the  original  Hebrew  text.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Aramaic  text  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  not 
based  upon  the  Septuagint  hardly  required  to  be  specially 
emphasised 

The  Virgin-birth  according  to  Mt.  and  Lk. — 
According  to  Mt.  i.  18-25,  Mary  is  betrothed  to  Joseph.  It 
is  discovered  that  she  is  with  child  ;  whereupon  Joseph  wishes 
to  annul  the  betrothal,  though  without  creating  any  scandal 
(\d6pa).  But  it  is  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
in  a  dream,  that  Mary’s  condition  is  due  to  the  influence 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit  Thereupon  Joseph  marries  Mary,  but 
abstains  from  intercourse  with  her  until  she  has  given  birth 
to  Jesus.  The  name  Jesus  is  given  to  the  child  by  Joseph,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  angel  who  had  appeared 
to  him  in  the  dream. 

In  Lk.  the  miracle  of  the  virgin-birth  is  led  up  to  by  the 
miracle  of  John  being  born  of  aged  parents  who  hitherto 
have  been  childless.  First  the  birth  of  John  is  announced, 
and  the  certainty  of  its  accomplishment  made  clear  (Lk.  i. 
5-25);  then  follows  the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
betrothed  to  one  Joseph,  a  man  of  the  house  of  David 
(Lk.  i.  26-38).  Mary  then  journeys  with  haste  to  Elizabeth, 
and  remains  with  her  three  months  (Lk.  i.  39-56) ;  so  that 
during  this  period  she  is  separated  from  her  betrothed.  Then 
she  returns  home,  but  accompanies  her  betrothed  when  he 
goes  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed  ;  and  there  Jesus  is  born. 
Here  it  is  to  Mary  that  the  angel  Gabriel  gives  the  name 
(Lk.  i.  31,  56,  ii.  4-7). 

Comparison  of  the  two  Narratives. — Between  these 
two  accounts  of  Mt  and  Lk.  no  contradiction  exists ;  even 
with  regard  to  the  localities  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any. 
For  Mt.  ii.  I  says  merely  that  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
and  that  is  what  Lk.  ii.  6  f.  also  tells  us.  Mt.  ii.  13-23,  it  is 
true,  goes  on  to  add  that,  in  order  to  escape  the  impending 
massacre  of  the  innocents,  the  Holy  Family  fled  into  Egypt, 
and  that,  on  their  return,  out  of  fear  of  Archelaus,  who  was  as 
cruel  as  his  father,  they  journeyed  to  Galilee  and  went  to  the 
town  of  Nazareth.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Lk.,  Mary 
(Lk.  i.  26)  and  Joseph  (ii.  4)  both  live  in  Nazareth  even  when 
they  are  as  yet  only  betrothed,  and  it  is  only  the  law  about 
taxing  that  takes  them  to  Bethlehem  (Lk.  ii.  4),  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  they  then  remain  a  month 
and  a  half  (Lk.  ii.  22-Lev.  xii.).  After  that,  they  return  home 
to  the  town  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee  (Lk.  ii.  39).  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  their 
sojourn  there. 

Now  if  we  had  in  Mt.  an  account  absolutely  above  criticism, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  over  this  gap  in  the  narrative 
of  Lk.  We  know  from  Galatians  i.  17  that  Paul  immediately 
after  his  conversion  was  in  Arabia  ;  but  about  this  journey 
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the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  was  written  by  the  same 
author  who  wrote  the  Gospel  of  Lk.,  maintains  complete 
silence  (Acts  ix.  19-26).  The  author  who  left  out  this  journey 
of  Paul  to  Arabia  might  well  pass  over  also,  in  his  other 
account,  the  journey  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt  But  the 
statement  of  Mt.  does  not  in  any  way  allow  of  comparison 
with  a  statement  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Paul  nar¬ 
rates  things  of  which  he  has  had  personal  experience ;  for  the 
story  about  the  Lord’s  childhood,  the  Gospel  of  Mt.  seems  to 
have  drawn  principally  upon  certain  indications  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Mt.  i.  23,  ii.  6,  15,  18,  23). 

Further,  in  Jn.  vii.  42  it  is  expressly  emphasised,  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  spring  from  Bethlehem,  the  place  where 
David  was,  and  that  consequently  he  could  not  come  out  of 
Galilee.  And  the  Evangelist  who  records  this  objection  does 
not  in  any  part  of  his  work  indicate  by  so  much  as  a  single 
word  that  Jesus  actually  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  Yet  the 
Johannine  Gospel  knew  our  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
makes  use  of  them  repeatedly,  so  that  his  silence  on  this 
point  in  no  way  means  ignorance,  but  deliberate  rejection  of 
the  tradition  given  by  Mt.  and  Lk.  In  other  words,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  sets  aside  the  story  of  the  virgin-birth  ;  it  sets 
aside  equally  the  story  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem. 

Date.  Herod  I. — Mt.  and  Lk.  both  agree  (Mt.  ii.  1, 
Lk.  i.  5,  and  cp.  26)  in  stating  that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  days 
of  King  Herod  ;  the  king  who  is  meant  is  certainly  Herod  I., 
the  founder  of  the  Idumaean  dynasty  (40  or  37  B.C.-4  B.C.). 

CENSUS  OF  QUIRINIUS. — This,  however,  is  very  hard  to 
reconcile  with  Lk.’s  further  statement,  that  Jesus  was  born  at 
the  time  when  the  first  fiscal  census  commanded  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus  was  being  carried  out  under  Quirinius,  the 
governor  of  Syria  (Lk.  ii.  1-7).  For  so  long  as  “  King  ”  Herod 
was  on  the  throne,  the  imperial  governor  of  Syria  had  no 
direct  administrative  functions  within  the  territory  of  that 
sovereign.1  Josephus  gives  a  full  account  of  a  census  by  a 
Syrian  governor  of  the  name  of  Quirinius  which  violently 

1  Schurer,  Gesch.  des  jiidischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi,  i.  (1890), 
pp.  260-262,  assumes  indeed  that  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  did  hold  a 
governorship  in  Syria  before  6  a.d.  ;  but  he  also  supposes  as  the  date 
3-2  B.C.— that  is  to  say,  after  the  death  of  Herod  I .,  which  took  place  in  4  B.c. 
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agitated  the  whole  Jewish  people — the  reason  it  stirred  them 
so  deeply  being  that  it  was  the  first  act  of  its  kind.  But  this 
census  did  not  touch  Galilee  ;  it  only  affected  Judaea  and 
Samaria,  the  territory  which  on  the  death  of  Herod  I.  fell  to 
his  son  Archelaus,  and  it  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus  (4  B.C.-6  A.D.).  The  reason  for 
making  it  was  that  the  territory  of  this  prince  was  now 
apportioned  to  the  province  of  Syria  ;  and  the  procedure 
followed  was  in  accordance  with  the  settled  forms  of  the 
Roman  administration,  which  by  no  means  required  that  every 
man  who  was  to  be  taxed  should  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
original  dwelling-place  of  his  family — not  even  should  he 
happen  to  be  living  outside  the  territory  apportioned  to  the 
province  (Jos.,  B.J.,  ii.  433,  vii.  253  ;  and  Ant.,  xviii.  1-10,  xx. 
102).  In  the  first  two  and  in  the  last  of  the  four  passages 
cited,  Josephus  is  referring  to  the  census  under  Quirinius,  and 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  means  by  it  the  one  which  was 
made  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  (6  A.D.) ;  in  B.  J. 
(ii.  1 1 8)  he  reports  the  census,  though  without  mentioning 
Quirinius.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  during  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Quirinius  this  was  the  only  assessment  made.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  also,  speaks  (v.  37)  simply  of  what  took 
place  in  the  days  of  the  census  (ey  raU  r/uepai^  r ij?  aTroypa<prjs). 
Thus  Lk.  also  knows  of  only  this  one  occurrence  of  the  kind, 
an  occurrence  which  bit  so  deeply  into  the  Jewish  consciousness 
because  it  proclaimed  for  the  first  time,  quite  without  disguise, 
the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  heathen  sovereign.  The 
insurrection  which  accompanied  it  is  regarded  by  Josephus 
himself  as  the  prelude  to  the  Jews’  last  great  struggle  for 
freedom  (Ant.,  xviii.  4-10).  There  exists,  therefore,  no 
possible  escape  from  this  difficulty — if  Jesus  was  born  in  the 
time  of  Herod  I.  (Mt.  ii.  1,  Lk.  i.  5),  then  the  statement  that 
he  was  born  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  Quirinius  (Lk.  ii. 
1-7)  is  erroneous,  since  this  did  not  take  place  until  after 
Herod’s  successor,  having  reigned  ten  years,  had  been  deposed 
(Jos.,  Ant.,  xvii.  342-344,  355).1 

1  Lk.’s  purpose  in  introducing  the  census  of  Quirinius  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  plain.  He  knew  that  Jesus’  parents  belonged  to  Nazareth, 
and  he  is  seeking  for  some  reason  which  might  occasion  their  making 
the  journey  to  Bethlehem.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he  could  use  it  for  this 
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The  Age  OF  Jesus. — Lk.  gives  yet  another  datum  by 
which  to  fix  the  time  of  Jesus’  birth:  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  that  is  to  say,  in  28  A.D.,1 
Jesus  was  some  thirty  years  old  (Lk.  iii.  1  fi,  23).  Now  as 
Herod  I.  died  in  4  B.C.,  and  the  census  of  Quirinius  certainly 
was  not  made  until  6  A.D.,  this  last  indication  of  the  date  of 
Jesus’  birth  fits  in  neither  with  the  one  statement  nor  with  the 
other,  unless,  indeed,  in  Lk.  iii.  23  we  are  content  to  put  an 
exaggerated  value  upon  the  qualifying  word  which  comes 
before  “  thirty  ”  (wa-ei  =  “  about  ”).  And  here  again  the 
Synoptic  statement  is  opposed  by  a  Johannine.  In  Jn.  viii. 
57  the  Jews  say  to  Jesus,  “Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old.” 
True,  fifty  is  a  round  number.  Yet,  if  Jesus  had  been  at  the 
time  of  his  public  appearance  not  much  over  thirty,  it  would 
have  been  strange  had  they  said  to  him,  “  Thou  art  not  yet 
forty  years  old,”  but  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  should 
have  reminded  him  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  fifty  years. 
Irenaeus  also  describes  (ii.  22,  5)  it  as  a  Johannine  tradition, 
that  Jesus  continued  his  public  ministry  to  a  still  more 
advanced  age :  “  a  quadragesimo  autem  et  quinquagesimo 
anno  declinat  iam  in  aetatem  seniorem,  quam  habens  dominus 
noster  docebat,  sicut  evangelium  et  omnes  seniores  testantur, 
qui  in  Asia  apud  Johannem  discipulum  domini  convenerunt, 
id  ipsum  tradidisse  eis  Joannem.”  So  we  may  fix  upon  the 
year  29  as  that  in  which  Jesus  was  put  to  death  ;  for  this  is  the 
result,  we  get  if  (according  to  Lk.  iii.  1  f.)  he  was  baptised  by 
John  in  the  year  28,  and  yet  (according  to  Mt.  ii.  1,  Lk.  i.  5) 
was  born  in  the  time  of  Herod  I. 

Nativity — narratives. — If  Jesus  was  not  born  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  there  is  of  course  an  end  to  all  the  beautiful  stories 
with  which  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  has  been 
adorned  by  Christian  imagination — such  as  the  angel’s 
announcement  to  the  shepherds,  the  song  of  praise  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  the  greeting  by  Simeon  and  Anna,  those  two 
Israelites  who  were  waiting  for  the  redemption  (Lk.  ii.  8-39), 
also  the  adoration  by  the  Magi  from  the  east,  who  saw  the 
star  of  the  new-born  king  and  followed  it,  together  with  the 

purpose  only  because  he  associated  with  it  an  entirely  false  conception 
as  to  the  cQurse  of  Roman  procedure  on  such  occasions. 

1  See  Chap.  V.,  “Synchronistic  Dates,”  pp.  109-m. 
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massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem  and  the  flight  into 
Egypt  (Mt.  ii.  1-23).  To  discuss  the  possibility  or  impossi¬ 
bility  of  these  several  incidents  would  betray  a  want  of  taste, 
of  which  we  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty.1  One  thing,  however, 
is  indubitably  certain.  All  these  open  manifestations  of  joy 
at  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  would  have  betrayed  to  the  world 
prematurely  the  secret  which  Jesus,  at  the  time  of  Peter’s 
confession,  declares  had  never  yet  been  uttered  by  human  lips, 
and  which  even  at  that  comparatively  late  period  he  still  does 
not  allow  even  his  own  disciples  to  mention  to  anyone 
(Mt  xvi.  1 7,  20,  Mk.  viii.  29  f.). 

The  Literal  Facts. — Jesus,  then,  was  born  at  Nazareth 
in  Galilee,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  being  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  five  brothers  and  several  sisters,  and  there  he  grew 
up.  His  birth  took  place  (let  us  say)  some  time  in  the  last 
decade  (14-4  B.C)  of  the  reign  of  Herod  I.  When  Jesus 
began  his  public  ministry  his  father  Joseph  was,  we  may  take 
it,  already  dead ;  this,  at  least,  is  the  simplest  way  to  explain 
the  fact  that  Joseph  is  mentioned  neither  in  the  account  of 
the  journey  to  the  Baptist,  nor  of  that  to  Capernaum  when 
Jesus’  relatives  purposed  to  fetch  him  back,  nor  on  the 
occasion  of  Jesus’  preaching  in  Nazareth,2  when  his  mother 
and  brethren  are  spoken  of.  Mb’s  transformation  (xiii.  55)  of 
the  Nazarenes’  question,  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter  (Mk.  vi.  3)  ”  ? 
into  “  Is  not  this  the  carpenter’s  son  ?  ”  possesses  no  historical 
value.  It  is  an  alteration  which  was  obviously  made  because 
Mt.  will  not  hear  of  a  handicraft  in  connection  with  Jesus;  he 
looks  upon  any  occupation  of  the  kind  as  unworthy  of  the 
Messiah.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  keen  eye  for  what 
is  great  as  well  as  for  what  is  small,  which  everywhere  imparts 

1  The  charm  of  these  Nativity  stories  does  not  depend  upon  their 
historical  truth,  but  upon  their  inner  meaning ;  they  express  the  joy 
of  the  divine  world  at  the  redemption  of  mankind  ;  the  longing  for  a 
Redeemer  ;  the  homage  paid  by  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  to  the  man 
of  poverty  who  first  makes  them  all  truly  rich  ;  and  God’s  protection 
vouchsafed  to  the  Holy  One  whom  the  world  seeks  to  destroy.  Since 
all  these  ideas  are  true,  and  remain  true,  we  need  not  pronounce  the 
Nativity  stories  untrue,  even  though  they  are  at  the  same  time  historically 
incorrect. 

2  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  in  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Sufifil.,  p.  76, 
to  Mt.  iii.  13,  Mk.  iii.  21,  32,  Mk.  vi.  3. 
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to  Jesus’  utterances  their  vivid  freshness  and  truthfulness 
to  life,  was  both  acquired  and  brought  to  its  fulness  in  the 
narrow  circle  in  which  he  grew  up  and  in  which  he  originally 
pursued  his  earthly  calling.1 

Nazareth. — Nazareth,  or  Nazara  (this  form  is  found  only 
in  Mt.  iv.  13,  Lk.  iv.  16),  was  a  small  place  in  Galilee,  which  is 
mentioned  neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  late  Jewish 
literature.  The  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn.  i.  46)  makes  the  Nathanael 
who  figures  in  his  story  give  expression  to  a  sentiment 
common  to  many  people :  “  Can  anything  good  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ?  ”  The  situation  of  the  village  is  known  with 
absolute  certainty :  there  stands  on  the  spot  at  the  present 
day  the  pleasant  little  town  of  En-Nasira,  a  place  of  6500 
inhabitants.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  hills,  and  possesses 
an  abundance  of  fig-trees  and  olive-trees.2  At  the  highest 
point  to  the  north-west  of  the  district,  towers  the  hill  Jebel 
es-Sih,  commanding  a  view  as  far  as  Hermon  on  the  north,  to 
Mt.  Carmel  and  the  Bay  of  Acco  or  Akka  on  the  west,  and 
to  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
on  the  east.  The  many  gardens  of  the  place,  enclosed  within 
cactus  hedges,  are  dependent  upon  but  one  well,  the  Pool  of 
Mary,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  older  Nazareth  was 
doubtless  smaller  than  the  existing  town  ;  this  conclusion 
cannot  be  altered  by  the  fact  that  in  the  New  Testament  it  is 
regularly  described  as  ttoXis,  not  as  Kw/nri  (Mt.  ii.  23,  Lk.  i.  26, 
ii.  4,  39,  iv.  29).  The  nearest  town  of  any  size  was  Sepphoris 
(, Safftiriyeh ),  which  can  be  seen  towards  the  north  from  Jebel 
es-Sih.  An  hour  and  a  quarter’s  walking  from  the  Pool  of 
Mary  eastwards  brings  one  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tabor  ;  then,  after 
a  climb  up  its  sides,  which  abound  in  trees  and  in  game,  the 
exposed  summit  is  reached,  whence  is  obtained  an  extensive 
view  over  the  north  of  Palestine.  Tabor  rises  1845  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  there  would  appear 

1  We  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what  handicraft  Joseph  pursued  ;  for 
the  t4kto>v,  according  to  our  oldest  Source  (Mk.  vi.  3),  is  Jesus  himself. 

2  According  to  Lk.  iv.  29,  the  old  Nazareth  must,  of  course,  have  been 
situated  on  the  high  ground  (t!>  Spos  i<p’  oS  ^  iro\is  $*0861 ur/ro  avrSiv).  But 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  writer  had  before  his  mind  a  living 
picture  of  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  if  the  older  Nazareth  stood  on 
the  hill  which  stretches  up  from  the  Well  of  Mary  to  the  Jebel  es-Sih, 
the  expression  in  Lk.  is  justifiable. 
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to  have  been  a  little  hamlet  on  the  top;  at  least  Josephus 
(B.  J.,  iv.  56,  61)  alludes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, 
who  had  only  rain-water  at  their  disposal. 

The  Synagogue. — According  to  Mk.  vi.  2,  there  was  a 
synagogue  in  Nazareth.  When  Jesus  came  forward  and  began 
to  teach  in  it  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  multitude  were  amazed, 
and  asked  one  another  in  astonishment  whence  he  derived  his 
wisdom.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  to  the  peculiar  purport  of  Jesus’ 
preaching  that  reference  is  principally  made ;  at  the  same 
time  this  also  would  obviously  be  a  reason  for  their  astonish¬ 
ment — the  fact,  we  mean,  that  he  comes  forward  at  all  to 
teach.  It  was  unusual,  if  not  forbidden,  for  a  layman  to 
preach  ;  though  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  Scribes 
preach,  and  there  would  not  have  been  wanting  men  of  this  class 
in  Nazareth,  as  in  other  places. 

Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. — In  any  case,  it  would 
seem  that  Jesus  had  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  himself ;  thus  it  was  that  he  could  ask  his 
adversaries  whether  they  had  never  read  this  or  the  other 
passage  (Mk.  ii.  25,  xii.  10,  26;  to  which  we  may  also  add 
Mt.  xii.  5,  xix.  4,  xxi.  16,  and  Lk.  x.  26).1  The  study  of  the 
Holy  Writings  was,  we  cannot  doubt,  familiar  to  him  even 
before  his  public  appearance  ;  and  from  the  way  in  which  he 
apprehended  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  application  he 
makes  of  it  in  his  discourses,  we  are  able  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  his  peculiar  cast  of  thought. 

The  Biblical  History. — Jesus  is  acquainted  with  the 
Biblical  history.  The  frivolity  of  the  contemporaries  of  Noah, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  who  calmly  pursued  their 
usual  mode  of  life  until  the  judgment  of  God  broke  upon  them, 
might  serve  as  a  warning  to  Jesus’  contemporaries,  who  were 
going  forward  to  meet  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah  with 
equal  levity  of  mind  (Mt.  xxiv.  37-39  =  Lk.  xvii.  26-30).2 
Jesus’  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  which  blossom 
quickly  in  the  spring,  after  the  rainy  season,  but  are  soon 
scorched  up  by  the  heat  of  summer,  finds  expression  in  the 
saying  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 

1  For  the  education  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  see  pp.  98  f. 

2  The  allusion  to  Lot’s  wife  (Lk.  xvii.  32),  if  it  really  was  made  by 
Jesus,  is  a  warning  to  a  convert  against  relapsing  into  an  impenitent  life. 
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of  them  (Mt.  vi.  28  f.  =  Lk.  xii.  27).  And  to  Jesus  the  Biblical 
history  is  a  guide  for  his  whole  conduct  of  life.  When  he  is 
blamed  for  allowing  his  disciples  to  break  the  Sabbath,  he 
replies,  that  David  also  transgressed  the  law,  when  in  the 
Temple  at  Nob  he  took  the  shewbread  for  himself  and  his 
companions  (Mk.  ii.  25  f.).1  Here  the  Old  Testament  narra¬ 
tive  teaches  Jesus  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  law. 
When  he  is  obliged  to  flee  into  heathen  territory,  he  finds 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  Elijah  also  was  sent  to  the 
Phoenician  widow  at  Sarepta,  notwithstanding  that  there 
were  at  the  same  time  many  poor  widows  in  Israel ;  and  that 
in  the  time  of  Elisha,  although  there  were  many  lepers  in 
Israel,  none  of  them  was  healed,  but  only  Naaman  the  Syrian 
(Lk.  iv.  25-27).  And  when  Jesus  was  asked  for  a  sign  of 
his  mission,  he  declared  that  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah  the 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh  had  repented  without  any  special 
sign  being  vouchsafed  unto  them  ;  also,  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
travelled  out  of  a  distant  country,  merely  to  hear  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon.  Let  the  generation  which  heard  him,  then,  also 
be  satisfied  with  his  exhortation  to  repentance  and  his  words 
of  wisdom.2  This  is  a  manner  of  viewing  the  Biblical  history 
which  was  suggested  entirely  by  an  independent  exercise  of 
judgment. 

Imitation. — In  critical  moments  of  his  life,  Jesus’  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  influences  him  decisively.  When, 
at  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  he  proclaims  the  impending 
destruction  of  that  house  of  God  built  by  human  hands,  and 
in  this  announcement  foresees  also  his  own  death,  he  is 
thinking  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah’s  appearing  in  the  forecourt 
of  the  Temple,  and  announcing  the  destruction  of  God’s  house 
which  had  been  profaned  and  made  into  a  den  of  robbers, 

1  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  officiating  high-priest  at  Nob  was  not 
Abiathar,  but  his  father  Ahimelech,  and  David  had  no  companions  at  all 
with  him  (1  S.  xxi.  1-9).  See  Chap.  II.,  p.  24  f.,  and  for  a  full  discussion, 
Chap.  IX. 

2  The  reference  to  Jonah’s  stay  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  which  is  in¬ 
serted  at  Mt.  xii.  40,  is  absent  from  Lk.  xi.  29-32,  and  forms  no  part  of  the 
original  substance  of  Jesus’  discourse,  as  is  proved  by  the  concluding 
verses  about  the  men  of  Nineveh  and  the  Queen  of  the  South.  These 
instances  are  intended  to  show  that  the  call  to  repentance  and  the  words  of 
wisdom  chn  suffice  apart  from  any  sign. 
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whereupon  in  consequence  he  was  judged  worthy  of  death 
(Mk.  xi.  17,  xiv.  58 — Jer.  vii.,  xxvi.).1  And  when,  on  the 
following  day,  Jesus  seeks  to  convey  to  the  emissaries  of  the 
Synedrium,  that  they  are  indeed  completing  in  his  person  the 
work  they  began  in  the  killing  of  the  prophets,  but  that  God 
will  on  that  account  reject  them  and  turn  himself  from 
them,  he  clothes  his  thoughts  in  Isaiah’s  figurative  language 
about  the  vineyard,  for  which  its  owner  did  all  that  man 
could  do,  yet  without  avail,  and  which  was  then  condemned 
to  lie  waste  and  stony,  because,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  it 
brought  forth  no  good  fruit  (Mk.  xii.  1-9 — Is.  v.  1-7).  That 
is  to  say,  when  Jesus  seeks  for  language  in  which  to  proclaim 
to  the  false  guides  of  his  people  the  doom  of  their  rejection, 
he  uses  the  most  awful  threat  contained  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — words  in  which  no  prospect  whatever  is  held  out  of  a 
future  deliverance. 

Biblical  Language. — Thus  Jesus  lives  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  this  is  also  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
clothes  his  own  experiences  in  Old  Testament  language.  He 
observes,  for  instance,  that  many  of  the  people  listen  readily 
to  his  parables,  and  find  pleasure  in  having  such  stories  told 
them,  yet  are  unwilling  to  penetrate  to  their  deeper  meaning. 
In  this  he  feels  that  he  is  experiencing  exactly  what  Isaiah 
was  destined  to  experience  after  the  vision  in  which  he 
received  his  call :  they  shall  see  with  their  eyes  and  shall  not 
perceive,  and  shall  hear  with  their  ears  and  shall  not  under¬ 
stand  (Mk.  iv.  12,  Is.  vi.  9  f.).  When  it  is  brought  against  him 
as  a  sin,  that  his  disciples  do  not  wash  their  hands,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  his  own  demand  for  a  fundamental  change  of 
life  is  unheeded,  he  emphasises  the  exact  parallel  between  what 
is  happening  now  and  what  is  described  in  Isaiah  (xxix.  13), 
where  we  read  that  the  people  of  Israel  honour  God  indeed 

1  The  saying  about  “  a  den  of  robbers  ”  is  expressly  taken  by  Jesus 
from  the  Old  Testament.  That  it  was  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  that 
he  had  in  view  cannot  be  doubted  (with  Mk.  xiv.  58  cp.  xv.  29  f.,  and  for 
the  situation,  Jn.  ii.  19).  That  he  believed  his  own  death  to  be  imminent 
is  proved  by  the  parable  of  the  wicked  vine-dressers,  which  was  spoken 
with  reference  to  this  event  (Mk.  xii.  1-12).  The  conclusion  is  therefore 
inevitable  that  Jesus  at  that  time  was  comparing  his  own  fate  with  that 
of  Jeremiah,  especially  as  he,  too,  like  the  prophet,  spoke  in  the  forecourt 
of  the  Temple. 
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with  their  lips  and  in  observances  of  their  own  devising,  but 
in  their  hearts  remain  far  from  him  (Mk.  vii.  6  f.).  And  all 
through  the  lamentation  over  Capernaum  (Mt.  xi.  23  = 
Lk.  x.  15),  we  clearly  hear  the  echo  of  the  words  in  Isaiah 
(xiv.  13-15).  Even  while  he  hangs  on  the  cross,  his  prayer  is 
couched  in  the  opening  words  ( v .  2)  of  the  twenty-second 
Psalm  (Mk.  xv.  34).1 

Study  of  the  Bible. — Such  use  of  the  Bible  presupposes 
zealous  study  of  it.  And  it  can  be  shown  that  at  three  points 
in  his  life  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  for  some  considerable  time 
occupied  with  a  particular  text.  According  to  the  fragments 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,2  the  story  of  the  Temptation  (Mt. 
iv.  i— 1 1,  Lk.  iv.  1— 1 3)  was  originally  so  arranged  that  the  temp¬ 
tation  on  the  mountain  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  series, 
the  temptation  in  Jerusalem  the  second,  and  the  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  the  third.  Internal  evidence  also  is  in  favour 
of  this  being  the  original  order  of  the  series.3  The  words 
with  which  Jesus  repels  the  tempter  on  the  high  mountain  are 
the  words  of  Dt.  vi.  13  f. ;  in  Jerusalem  the  words  of  Dt.  vi.  16 ; 
and  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  its  rejection,  are  plainly  modelled  on  Dt.  viii.  2  f.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  after  the  revelation  granted  to  him  at  his 
baptism,  Jesus’  mind  was  for  some  considerable  time  occupied 
with  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  law,  and  that  from 
it  he  adopted  the  rule  to  be  followed  in  his  subsequent  con¬ 
duct.  After  what  we  have  just  said,  it  cannot  be  in  any  way 
surprising  that  even  the  Temptation  should  have  clothed 
itself  for  him  in  words  of  the  Bible  (Ps.  xci.  1 1  f.). 

The  song  which  the  pilgrims  used  to  sing  (Ps.  cxviii.  25  f.) 
when  entering  Jerusalem  is  also  used  at  Jesus’  own  entry  into 
the  city  (Mk.  xi.  9  fi).  And  two  days  later,  after  he  has  spoken 
to  the  emissaries  of  the  Synedrium  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
vine-dressers,  he  asks  them  whether  they  have  never  read  the 
words  preceding  the  salutation  by  the  pilgrims,  about  the 

1  From  this  also  it  appears  that  the  Biblical  text  with  which  Jesus  was 
familiar  was  not  the  original  Hebrew,  but  an  Aramaic  version.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  decisive  as  to  the  question  whether  he  understood 
the  original  Hebrew  text  itself  or  not. 

2  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Suppl. ,  p.  77,  to  Mt.  iv.  1,  8,  and  iv.  5. 

3  For  further  details,  see  Chap.  VI.,  pp.  140,  145  f. 
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stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  but  which  was  afterwards  set 
up  as  the  head  stone  at  the  corner  (Mk.  xii.  io  f.  =  Ps.  cxviii.  22 
f.).  The  text  was  calculated  to  make  a  peculiar  impression 
upon  one  who  had  once  been  a  working  builder. 

Once  more,  on  the  last  day  of  his  public  ministry  Jesus, 
in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  discusses  the  question  of  the 
Messiah's  descent  from  David,  and  denies  it  on  the  ground 
that  David  in  Ps.  cx.  i  calls  the  Messiah  his  Lord  (Mk.  xii. 
35-37).  On  the  following  night  Jesus  stands  as  a  prisoner 
before  the  Council  and  confesses  that  he  does  believe  himself 
to  be  the  Messiah.  Then  he  cries  aloud,  that  they  shall  see 
him  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty — obviously 
thinking  of  a  saying  in  the  same  Psalm  (cx.  1):  “The  Lord 
hath  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  ”  (Mk. 
xiv.  62). 

Biblical  Quotation. — The  argument  adopted  against 
the  Davidic  descent  of  the  Messiah  (Mk.  xii.  35-37) — by 
quoting  Ps.  cx.  1 — is  entirely  in  the  manner  of  the  Scribes. 
Its  force  depends  not  only  upon  the  presupposition,  that 
Ps.  cx.  was  composed  by  David,  and  upon  the  further  assump¬ 
tion  that  he  whom  God  is  addressing  is  the  Messiah,  but  also 
upon  yet  a  third  presupposition,  namely,  that  David  had  a 
perfectly  correct  conception  of  his  relation  to  the  Messiah. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  first  two  presuppositions  it  may  still 
be  asked,  whether,  precisely  because  of  the  incomparable 
importance  of  this  descendant,  a  different  estimate  of  the 
relative  dignities  of  David  the  ancestor,  and  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  to  spring  from  him,  might  not  be  allowed — different 
from  that  which  is  usually  denoted  by  “father”  and  “son.” 
But  the  Scribes  always  assumed  the  infallibility  of  the  Biblical 
text  and  of  the  tradition  which  preserved  each  word  of 
Scripture  ;  and  Jesus  obtains  what  is  for  him  an  important 
proof  by  using  the  methods  of  his  age.  And  the  procedure 
is  similar  when  Jesus  cites  Ex.  iii.  2,  6  as  a  proof  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (Mk.  xii.  26  f.).  God  there  describes 
himself  to  Moses  as  the  God  of  the  patriarchs  who  at  the 
time  of  speaking  had  long  been  dead.  The  infallible  accuracy 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  is  assumed.  Then,  upon  purely  re¬ 
ligious  grounds,  this  conclusion  is  drawn  :  Thus  we  see,  then, 
that  God  did  not  forsake  the  patriarchs  even  in  death;  to  him 
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they  are  not  dead,  for  he  still  preserves  his  faithfulness  towards 

them. 1  And  this  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scripture  Jesus  shares  with  the  Scribes  of  his  own  time. 

The  Law. — All  this  might  strike  some  people  as  very 
strange,  because  when  confronted  with  the  Old  Testament 
Law,  Jesus  preserves  complete  independence  of  judgment. 
We  have  already  shown  how  in  defence  of  this  independence 
(Mk.  ii.  25)  he  appeals  to  the  precedent  of  King  David.  And 
although  in  Mk.  vii.  10  he  emphasises  the  inviolable  sanctity 
of  the  law  which  enjoins  honour  to  parents,  he  straightway 
proceeds  to  declare  all  the  Mosaic  precepts  about  cleanness 
and  uncleanness  to  be  null  and  void  (Mk.  vii.  14  f.).  In 
consideration  of  the  sinfulness  of  men,  the  divorce  which 
Moses  permitted  (Dt.  xxiv.  1)  was  with  good  reason  decreed 
by  the  civil  legislator,  but,  according  to  Gen.  i.  27,  ii.  24,  the 
ordinance  of  God  at  the  Creation  was  otherwise.  Here  too, 

then,  a  distinction  is  drawn  as  to  the  value  of  particular  enact¬ 
ments  in  the  law.2  The  contrasts  drawn  between  the  old  law 
and  the  new  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  v.  21-48)  need 
not  be  quoted  in  this  connection ;  they  are  plainly  only 
elaborations  of  sayings  of  the  Lord  which  were  uttered  in 
another  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  decisive  for 
Jesus’  opinion  of  the  individual  precepts  of  the  Law,  that  on 
a  level  with  the  commandment  to  love  God,  which  was 
recognised  even  by  Judaism  as  the  highest  command,  he 
places  the  little  regarded  commandment  of  love  to  one’s 
neighbour  (Mk.  xii.  29-31).  In  doing  so,  he  relegates  the 
purely  ceremonial  laws  of  worship  to  a  subordinate  position, 
a  valuation  the  truth  of  which  is  at  once  perceived  by  the 
Scribe  who  was  questioning  him  (Mk.  xii.  32  f.).  So  also,  in 
his  conversation  with  the  rich  man  who  desires  to  follow  him, 
Jesus  understands  amongst  the  precepts  which  must  be  fulfilled 
the  commandments  relating  to  one’s  fellow-men  (Mk.  x.  19).3 

1  See  Chap.  XI II.,  “The  Question  of  the  Sadducees” — “The  son  of  David.” 

2Mk.  x.  1-12.  Chap.  XII.,  “  Divorce.” 

3  In  this  enumeration  of  the  commandments,  Jesus  clearly  follows  the 
division  of  the  Decalogue  into  two  tables,  to  which  Philo  also  ( De  Decern 
Oraculis ,  12)  bears  witness.  First  he  names  the  second  -n-tvrds,  and  then 
proceeds  to  add  to  it  the  last  commandment  of  the  first  table — the  only 
one  in  that  half  which  emphasises  a  duty  towards  our  fellow-men. 
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The  Promises. — As  regards  the  legal  precepts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  therefore,  Jesus  does  not  go  on  the  principle  that 
all  the  words  of  Scripture  are  of  equal  value ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  expressly  held  fast  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  every  one 
of  them.  The  saying  recorded  in  Mt  v.  18,  Lk.  xvi.  17, 
“  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  there  shall 
not  pass  from  the  law  one  jot  or  one  tittle  until  all  be  fulfilled,” 
at  all  events,  was  originally  spoken  in  this  connection.  The 
concluding  words  of  the  quotation  prove  that  the  sentence 
refers,  not  to  requirements  of  the  Law,  but  to  its  promises. 
The  requirements  of  the  Law  have  to  be  fulfilled  not  once 
only,  but  again  and  again  ;  they  are  therefore  by  no  means 
abrogated  when  they  have  been  fulfilled  once.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  case  of  a  promise  the  goal  is  reached  as  soon 
as  the  promise  is  once  fulfilled.  And  that  is  the  only  sense 
in  which  we  can  reconcile  the  saying  in  question  with  Jesus’ 
attitude  of  mind  towards  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  and  his 
freedom  with  regard  to  them.1  The  explanation  might  per¬ 
haps  be  found  in  some  definite  experience  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Through  the  firm  conviction  that  he  himself  is  the  Messiah, 
he  believes  that  he  has  found  the  key  to  apparent  contra¬ 
dictions  in  the  promise.  Thus,  according  to  the  promise 
in  Dan.  vii.  13,  the  Messiah  is  to  appear  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven  visible  to  all  the  world,  and  yet  again,  according  to 
Zech.  ix.  9,  he  is  to  enter  into  Jerusalem  as  the  king  of  peace. 
This  latter  promise  (Mk.  xi.  1-10)  Jesus  fulfils,  manifestly 
with  deliberate  intention,  as  a  holy  commission  imposed  upon 
him  by  God  2  ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  other  promise,  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Mk.  xiv.  62),  he  expects  to  be 
effected  by  God  after  his  death.  Again,  the  Messiah  is 
indeed  at  the  last  to  bring  peace  upon  earth ;  but  the 
picture  of  deadly  enmity  between  the  members  of  the  same 
family-circle  as  given  in  Mic.  vii.  6  was  conceived  as  pourtraying 

1  That  the  saying  quoted  must  bear  a  different  meaning,  when  taken  in 
the  context  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  gospel  of  Mt.,  is  evident ; 
still,  that  does  not  alter  the  fact,  that  its  original  meaning  in  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  the  Evangelist  here  gives  it. 

2  The  command  which  he  has  in  his  mind  is  taken  from  the  passage  in 
Isaiah  (lxii.  u). 
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the  evil  times  which  should  precede  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic 
epoch.  Jesus  finds  that,  in  the  first  instance  and  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  it  falls  to  him  to  bring  a  sword  upon  earth, 
and  dissension  amongst  men  (Mt.  x.  34-36  =  Lk.  xii.  5 1— 5 3)- 
Along  with  these,  he  sees  other  promises  also  being  fulfilled 
before  his  eyes.  For  example,  the  Baptist  is  the  promised 
messenger  of  God,  the  Elijah  who  was  to  come  again,  and  who 
before  the  great  judgment  was  to  prepare  men’s  hearts  for  the 
Lord  (Mt.  xi.  10,  14,  Lk.  vii.  27,  Mk.  ix.  12  f.  =  Mal.  iii.  I,  23). 
For  Jesus  himself  the  real  significance  of  the  institution  of 
the  Supper  also  lies  in  this,  that  he  regards  his  approaching 
death  as  the  bloody  consecration  (Mk  xiv.  24,  1  Cor.  xi.  25) 
of  the  new  covenant  promised  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  Thus  he 
understands  even  his  own  death  too  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  an 
Old  Testament  promise. 

First  Study  of  Scripture. — An  artisan  possessed  of 
so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  obviously 
have  begun  his  acquaintance  with  them  at  quite  an  early 
age.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Philo,  the  Jew  of  Alexandria,  a 
contemporary  of  Jesus,  tells  us  ( Leg .  ad  Gaium ,  31)  that  his 
people  were  instructed  in  the  Law  from  the  tenderest  years  of 
childhood  ;  and  Josephus,  also,  says  ( Contra  Apion.,  ii.  178), 
that  as  soon  as  the  young  Jew  was  able  to  apprehend  at  all, 
he  learnt  the  laws,  and  was  able  to  repeat  them  more  easily 
than  he  could  his  own  name.  This  might  perhaps  be  taken  as 
pointing  merely  to  the  oral  repetition  of  sayings  and  narra¬ 
tives  first  recited  by  the  teacher  ;  only,  against  this  we  have  the 
express  statement  of  Josephus  ( Contra  Apion.,  ii.  204),  that 
Moses  commanded  that  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  Scriptures  which  relate  to  the  laws  (y pafx- 
/xaTa  7 ratSeveiv  eKeXeucrev  Ta  7 rep'i  tov?  vo/ulovs,  if  we  accept  Niese’s 
conjecture).  We  find,  moreover,  in  the  Mishnah  the  presupposi¬ 
tion  that  the  minister  of  the  synagogue  may  still  superintend, 
even  after  the  Sabbath  has  begun,  the  children’s  reading 
without  reading  with  them  himself ;  so  that  he  would  appear  to 
have  directed  the  first  steps  of  their  education  ( Shabbath ,  i.  3).1 

1  It  is  true  that  the  Jews,  according  to  Jn.  vii.  15,  speak  of  Jesus  in  a 
tone  of  wonder  :  ntSs  ovtos  7 pafipara  olStv  p.^1  p.tp.adriKc!>s.  If  we  are  to  find 
any  evidence  of  a  historical  reminiscence  here,  the  only  meaning  we  can 
attach  to  the  saying  is  that  Jesus  had  not  been  trained  to  be  a  ypan/xarsis 
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We  must  of  course  distinguish  between  the  mere  existence  of 
the  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  and  write  and  the  general 
use  of  the  opportunity.  For  the  time  of  Jesus  the  latter  cannot 
yet  be  assumed  ;  the  former  was  certainly  already  present. 
Jesus  doubtless  knew  also  how  to  make  calculations  on  paper; 
this  he  presupposes  as  a  requisite  to  the  pursuit  of  the  builder’s 
calling.  In  this  way  we  may  interpret  Lk.  xiv.  28.1 

The  Boy  of  Twelve. — Of  the  events  of  Jesus’  youth,  one 
only  has  been  recorded,  and  that  by  Lk.  alone  (ii.  41-51) ;  the 
historicity  of  the  fact  as  a  whole  at  least  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Every  year  his  parents  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of 
the  Passover;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
pious  Galilean  to  fulfil  the  precept  of  the  Law  strictly  to  the 
letter,  for  the  law  required  him  to  appear  before  the  Lord  three 
times  in  the  year  (Ex.  xxiii.  17  ;  Dt.  xvi.  16).  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  Jesus,  being  then  twelve  years  of  age,  when  it  is  time 
to  return  home,  remains  behind  in  Jerusalem  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  parents  ;  we  are  not  told  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  accompanied  them.  When  his  parents  seek  for 
him,  they  find  him  at  length,  after  three  days,  in  the  Temple, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  listening  to 
them  and  asking  them  questions  in  return.  That  he  should 
be  so  occupied  at  this  early  age  is  easily  intelligible.  It  is 
what  perhaps  any  country  boy,  who  was  of  a  specially  religious 
turn  of  mind,  would  naturally  do  as  soon  as  he  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity — in  the  holy  city  and  in  the  holy  place,  seek  to  gain 
from  the  men  of  chief  repute  in  the  nation  information  upon 
important  questions  concerning  the  faith  ;  how  much  more 
then  is  it  natural  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  pioneer  of  a  new 
kind  of  piety  which  was  destined  to  surpass  all  others. 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  be  astonished  at  in  the  answer 
which  the  boy  gives  to  his  mother,  when  she  finds  fault 
with  him,  saying  that  they  have  sought  him  sorrowing— 

“  Knew  ye  not,  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business?” 
The  use  of  the  word  “  Father  ”  to  indicate  God  was  already 

by  any  famous  teacher  ;  for  of  course  he  could  read  and  write.  Compare 
what  is  said  in  Acts  iv.  13  about  Peter  and  John  :  bypiixuarol  tlatv  «a\  ISiurai. 

1  Ka8'i<ras  ifrri<pt(ei  (‘  sit  down  and  count  the  cost  ’).  Still,  we  may  also 
suppose  a  sort  of  abacus,  or  method  of  calculating  by  means  of  movable 
pebbles,  to  be  meant. 
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customary  at  that  time  in  Israel  (e.g.,  Pirke  A  both,  v.  20) ;  it 
was  readily  employed  owing  to  the  reluctance  which  existed 
to  use  the  term  “  God.”  The  boy  is  alluding  therefore  to  his 
predilection  for  religious  questions — a  predilection  which  must 
have  been  well  known  to  his  parents,  and  for  this  reason  they 
might,  he  thinks,  have  come  at  once  to  God’s  house  to  look 
for  him.  In  this  story  the  growing  boy  Jesus  is  presented  to 
us  in  a  character  quite  consistent  with  his  future  activity ;  and 
the  astonishment  of  all  who  heard  him  at  the  intelligence  of 
his  answers  is  also  in  harmony  with  this.1 

His  Handicraft,  etc. — But  there  was  another  school, 
besides  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  produced  its  effect 
upon  Jesus — namely,  that  in  which  he  was  trained  for  his  trade. 
This  trade  is  described  in  Mk.  vi.  3  by  the  word  re/c twv.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Homer  the  word  has  meant  for  the  most 
part  a  carpenter,  but  often  also  a  master-builder  (for  instance, 
in  Iliad ,  vi.  315).  A  decisive  light  is,  however,  cast  upon 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  words  in  Mk.  vi.  3  by 
the  use  in  two  eminently  important  crises  of  Jesus’  life — 
namely,  immediately  after  Peter’s  confession  and  when  he 
purified  the  Temple — of  a  metaphor  derived  from  the 
experiences  of  his  former  occupation.  In  the  one  case,  he 
speaks  of  building  upon  a  rock  ;  in  the  other,  of  pulling 
down  God’s  house  and  building  it  up  again.  In  such 
cases  it  is  not  the  carpenter  who  speaks,  but,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  the  working  builder  (Mt.  xvi.  18,  Mk.  xiv.  58, 
xv.  29 — Jn.  ii.  19).  In  a  place  like  Nazareth  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  into 
different  handicrafts  was  carried  out  to  any  great  extent.  The 
erection  and  repair  of  the  small  houses  of  such  a  place  was 
quite  within  the  province,  we  may  be  sure,  of  Jesus’  trade.2 

1  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  common  between  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
Lk.’s  narrative  and  the  vain  self-glorification  of  Josephus,  who  (in  his  Vita , 
9)  asserts  that,  when  he  was  only  fourteen,  the  high  priests  and  leading 
men  of  the  city  always  used  to  go  and  consult  him  when  they  wanted 
exact  information  about  the  law.  Lk.’s  description  is  of  an  extremely 
intelligent  boy,  consumed  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  by  no  means  a 
prodigy  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word. 

2  Some  writers,  we  know,  have  been  disposed  to  attribute  very  different 
functions  to  the  tUtwv.  According  to  the  Evang.  Thomae ,  13,  and 
Justin,  Dial,  contr.  Tryfth.,  88,  Jesus  in  his  capacity  of  t4ktoiv  made  yokes 
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He  is  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  his  calling. 
He  knows  that  a  house  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  firm 
ground,  if  it  is  not  to  be  washed  away  in  the  season  when  the 
rains  come  (ML  vii.  24-27  =  Lk.  vi.  48  f.) ;  he  knows  that, 
before  undertaking  a  building  enterprise  of  any  magnitude, 
the  builder  must  first  carefully  reckon  up  the  cost ;  and  he 
regards  it  as  a  sore  disgrace  that  people  should  be  able  to  say 
of  a  builder,  that  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  resources  before 
he  had  finished  his  work  (Lk.  xiv.  28-30).  The  most  we  have 
by  way  of  allusion  to  the  work  of  a  carpenter  is  the  saying 
about  the  beam  and  the  mote  (Mt.  vii.  3-5  =Lk.  vi.  41  f.).  On 
the  other  hand,  Jesus  also  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament 
the  saying  about  the  builders  who  reject  a  stone  which 
nevertheless  is  afterwards  put  to  a  very  useful  purpose 
(Ps.  cxviii.  22  f. — Mk.  xii.  10);  and  we  are  further  told  that, 
during  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  he  observed  with  the  eye  of 
an  expert  the  solid  structure  of  the  Temple  (Mk.  xiii.  1  f.). 
It  is  possible  that  a  metaphor  founded  upon  Jesus’  handicraft 
and  drawn  from  his  own  vocabulary  passed  over  into  the 
language  of  the  early  Christians,  and  thence  into  that  of  Paul 
also  ;  this  would  explain  such  phrases  as  “  edify”  ( oiKoSofteiv ) 
and  “  edification  ”  ( oikoSo/joj ).  (Cp.  1  Thess.  v.  1 1  ;  1  Cor.  viii. 
1,  10,  x.  23,  xiv.  4,  17 — 1  Cor.  xiv.  3,  5,  12,  26;  2  Cor.  x. 
8,  xii.  19,  xiii.  10;  Rom.  xiv.  19,  xv.  2.) 

The  simple  calling  of  a  manual  worker  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  very  forcibly  to  the  things  of  earth,  and  his 
apprehension  and  grasp  of  the  things  of  the  external  world 
around  him  was  very  rich  and  full.  Although  his  native  town 
of  Nazareth  lies  hidden  amidst  the  hill-country,  the  town  which 
stands  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hidden — obviously  a  reference  to 
the  houses  on  Mount  Tabor1  (Mt.  v.  14).  With  the  drudgery 

(for  oxen)  and  ploughs  (see  Chap.  II.,  p.  18).  But  it  is  precisely  in  the 
face  of  statements  like  these  that  the  striking  metaphors  used  by  Jesus 
in  the  two  important  moments  of  his  life,  alluded  to  above,  are  so  decisive. 
Just  as  he  makes  the  fishermen  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  into  fishers  of 
men  (Mk.  i.  17),  so  also  does  he  teach  his  disciples  how  to  find  the  right 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  house,  and  himself  both  builds  upon  the 
rock,  and  does  not  shrink  from  building  a  new  temple  on  the  site  of  the 
one  which  has  been  desecrated.  Metaphorical  language  like  this  shows 
Jesus  to  have  been  a  working  builder. 

1  See  pp.  90  f. 
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and  toil  of  human  labour  Jesus  contrasts  the  toilless  life  of 
nature,  in  which  God  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies 
(Mt.  vi.  26-29  =  Lk.  x“-  24 -27).  He  is  pained  by  the  thought 
that  man  often  has  no  roof  under  which  to  lay  his  head,  while 
the  fox  can  find  a  hole,  and  the  bird  a  nest,  everywhere  (Mt. 
viii.  20  =  Lk.  ix.  58).  And  yet,  one  can  buy  two  sparrows  for 
a  farthing,  or  even  five  for  two  farthings  (Mt.  x.  29,  Lk.  xii. 
6).  The  mother-bird,  who  spreads  her  wings  over  her  young, 
supplies  Jesus  with  a  figure  of  faithful  devotion  (Mt.  xxiii. 
37  =  Lk.  xiii.  34).  The  horse  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Jesus’ 
discourses  ;  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  ass  are  the  domestic 
animals  with  which  an  Israelite  household  is  provided 
(Mt.  xii.  11  f.,  xviii.  12  f.  ;  Lk.  xiii.  15,  xiv.  5,  19,  xv.  4-6). 
Dogs1  and  swine  are  coupled  together  as  unclean  animals 
(Mt.  vii.  6) ;  the  fact  that  swine  were  kept  in  Palestine  at  all 
is  evidence  that  there  were  foreigners  settled  in  the  country. 
The  camel  is  twice  mentioned  as  being  the  largest  of  the 
animals  (Mk.  x.  25,  Mt.  xxiii.  24);  it  is  an  animal  which 
cannot  be  put  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  and  which  a  man 
should  take  care  not  to  swallow,  seeing  that  he  does  carefully 
remove  a  fly  from  his  drinking-cup.2 

We  may  well  suppose  that  the  artisan  family  at  Nazareth 
possessed  a  piece  of  cultivated  land  and  a  garden.  According 
to  the  tradition,  Jesus  found  food  for  reflection  in  the  size 
of  the  bush  which  grows  up  out  of  the  tiny  mustard  seed 
(Mk.  iv.  30-32) 3 ;  in  the  loss  of  much  seed  which  occurs 
at  the  time  of  sowing  it,  while  that  which  is  not  lost  still 
yields  thirty — sixty — a  hundred-fold  (Mk.  iv.  1-9)  ;  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  husbandman  scatters  his  seed  in  the  furrow  and 
then  has  to  wait  until  it  ripens  into  fruit  of  itself,  so  that  his 
labour  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  master-builder 
(Mk.  iv.  26-29).  Jesus  also  reflected  upon  the  impossibility 

1  In  the  parable  of  Lazarus  also  (Lk.  xvi.  21),  and  in  the  conversation 
with  the  Hellenistic  Syro- Phoenician  woman,  the  dog  figures  in  Jesus’ 
mind  as  unclean  ;  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  it 
as  a  domestic  animal  (Mk.  vii.  27  f.). 

2  The  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  morning  is  a  means  of  fixing  time  with 
which  Jesus  is  familiar  (Mk.  xiii.  35,  xiv.  30)  ;  according  to  the  first  of 
these  passages,  the  <£\e/(Topo<;WIa  falls  between  midnight  and  daybreak 
(wpail).  Cocks  and  hens  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

3  But  here  the  tradition  seems  to  be  wrong.  Cp.  Chap.  X. 
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of  uprooting  the  tares  in  a  corn-field  before  the  harvest  (Mt. 
xiii.  24-30)  ;  he  is  aware  that  the  man  who  has  his  hand  on 
the  plough  ought  not  to  take  his  eyes  off  his  work  (Lk.  ix.  62)  ; 
he  knows  what  strenuous  effort  a  man  requires  to  make 
when  he  still  tries  to  obtain  fruit  from  a  seemingly  barren 
fig-tree  (Lk.  xiii.  6-9) 1 ;  and  he  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
Palestinian  peasant’s  signs  of  the  weather  (Lk.  xii.  54  fi).  As 
regards  household  affairs,  he  knows  the  rules  for  mending 
clothes :  an  old  and  worn-out  garment  cannot  be  repaired 
with  perfectly  new  material,  else  it  will  make  another  rent ; 
for  new  wine  strong  new  skins  are  needed,  since  old  skins  are 
apt  to  burst  when  the  wine  ferments  (Mk.  ii.  21  f.)  ;  he  knows 
that  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour  is  no  longer  fit  for  use 
of  any  kind  (Mt.  v.  13,  Mk.  ix.  50,  Lk.  xiv.  34  f.). 

Popular  Life. — He  has  also  an  accurate  sense  of  all 
phases  of  popular  life.1 2  He  speaks  of  the  children  who, 
having  quarrelled  over  their  play  in  the  market-place,  sit 
down  face  to  face  and  sulk  (Mt.  xi.  16  f.  =  Lk.  vii.  31  f.). 
He  depicts  how  a  friend,  having  had  a  guest  arrive  late  at 
night,  and  having  nothing  to  set  before  him,  comes  and 
knocks  at  a  door,  and  how  the  father  of  the  family,  at  the 
risk  of  waking  up  the  little  ones  who  are  sleeping  in  the  bed 
with  him,  is  thereupon  obliged  to  get  up  (Lk.  xi.  5-8).  He 
describes  how  a  rich  peasant  makes  plans  for  enlarging  his 
barns  and  suddenly  dies  in  the  midst  of  his  schemes  (Lk.  xii. 
16-21).  He  rejoices  with  the  poor  woman  who  calls  her 
neighbours  and  friends  together  to  tell  them  how,  having  lost 
a  tenth  part  of  her  money,  she  has  at  last  succeeded,  with 
the  help  of  candle  and  broom,  in  finding  that  which  was 
lost  (Lk.  xv.  8-10).  And  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the 
bridal  maidens  going  out  with  lamps  burning  to  meet  the 
bridegroom  who  comes  from  afar,  that  they  may  conduct  him 
to  the  bride  in  the  house  where  the  wedding  is  to  be  cele¬ 
brated,  is  very  evidently  taken  direct  from  life  (Mt.  xxv. 
I-I3)- 

And  it  is  likely  that  some  of  his  experience  was  gathered 

1  Disease  in  the  fruit  points  to  disease  in  the  tree  (Mt.  vii.  17  f.  =  Lk. 
vi.  43)- 

2  What  requires  to  be  emphasised  is  the  clearness  and  vividness  of 
J  esus’  apprehension  of  these,  not  any  special  fulness  of  experience. 
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on  a  wider  field  than  Nazareth.1  Jesus  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  relations  which  existed  between  wealthy  people  and  their 
slaves.  The  slaves  wait  at  night  with  lanterns  for  their  master 
to  return  home  from  the  banquet  (Lk.  xii.  35_3^)i  the  master 
has  appointed  a  chief  servant  to  look  after  his  other  servants, 
both  male  and  female  (Mt.  xxiv.  45-51)  ;  he  settles  his 
accounts  with  his  servants,  whereupon  it  is  sometimes  found 
that  there  are  inaccuracies  in  the  reckoning  (Mt.  xviii. 
23-34).  We  are  even  told  of  a  steward  who  bought  popu¬ 
larity  with  his  lord’s  debtors  by  cheating  his  master  (Lk. 
xvi.  1-9);  nor  do  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  description  of  a 
regular  slave  revolt  (Mk.  xii.  1-9).  It  often  happens  that 
the  employer  can  hardly  find  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers, 
and,  as  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  calculating  the  wages 
of  each  individual  workman,  the  payment  due  to  one  and  all 
is  adjudged  to  be  the  same  (Mt.  xx.  1-16).2  It  is  especially 
at  the  time  of  harvest  that  a  greater  number  of  labourers  than 
usual  is  often  wanted  (Mt.  ix.  37,  Lk.  x.  2).  But  Jesus  is 
also  able  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  household  slave 
who,  after  working  all  day  long  in  the  field  outside,  has  also  to 
prepare  his  master’s  supper  in  the  evening  (Lk.  xvii.  7-10). 
It  is  only  from  a  distance,  however,  that  he  knows  anything  of 
the  luxurious  life  of  the  rich,  their  soft  raiment  (Mt.  xi.  8 — Lk. 
vii.  25)  of  purple  or  fine  linen  (Lk.  xvi.  19),  their  banquets,  to 
which  they  invite  none  but  people  who  are  wealthy  like  them- 

1  Here  again  there  is  a  noticeable  hiatus  in  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Whenever  the  wider  sphere  of  his  experiences  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
customary  to  think  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  journeys  thither  for  the  festivals 
prescribed  by  the  law.  But  within  the  short  period  covered  by  Jesus’ 
public  ministry,  we  know  that  he  also  went  to  Sidon  (Mk.  vii.  31).  More¬ 
over,  Acco-Ptolemais,  Bethshean-Scythopolis,  Tiberias,  and  Sepphoris, 
were  towns  of  some  importance,  and  they  lay  at  no  great  distance  from 
Nazareth.  More  extensive  journeys  are  not  excluded  by  the  mere  fact 
that  we  are  never  told  anything  about  them  ;  only  let  us  be  very  earnestly 
warned  against  regarding  them  in  the  light  of  “  scientific  expeditions.”  If 
Jesus  had  it  in  mind  to  learn  anything  on  such  occasions,  what  he  would 
wish  to  learn  would  be  his  handicraft. 

2  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  supposing  that  this  phase  of  the 
parable  is  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  fact  to  be  illustrated. 
Jesus  both  learns  and  teaches  simply  from  the  book  of  life’s  actual 
experiences  :  he  does  not  invent  artistic  forms  to  serve  as  frames  for  his 
thoughts.  ' 
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selves  (Lk.  xiv.  12-24).  He  does,  however,  know  of  the  poor 
cripples,  who  often  lie  at  the  gates  of  these  rich  men,  and 
from  whom  none  keeps  away  the  very  dogs  (Lk.  xvi.  20  f.). 
In  the  officers  of  justice  Jesus  has  but  little  faith;  at  all  events, 
litigants  will  be  better  advised  to  come  to  an  agreement 
rather  than  bring  their  case  before  the  judge  (Mt.  v.  25  f.,  Lk. 
xii.  58  f.).  Often  it  is  merely  the  consideration  of  his  own 
comfort  which  makes  a  judge  do  justice  to  an  annoyingly 
importunate  suitor  ;  apart  from  that,  he  neither  troubles  him¬ 
self  about  God  nor  takes  any  interest  in  man  (Lk.  xviii.  2-5). 

Yet  Jesus  also  relates  instances  of  compassion  for  the 
distresses  of  the  poor.1  We  are  told  of  a  lender  who  for¬ 
gave  two  of  his  debtors  large  sums  of  money  which  it  was 
beyond  their  means  to  pay  (Lk.  vii.  41  f.).  The  good  Samari¬ 
tan,  having  in  the  first  instance  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the 
half-dead  traveller,  does  not  rest  content  with  conveying  him 
to  the  nearest  inn  ;  he  also  gives  him  money,  and  pledges 
himself  to  be  responsible  for  any  further  costs  that  may  be 
incurred  (Lk.  x.  33-35).  Jesus  appreciates  the  self-sacrificing 
work  of  the  physician,  who  must  not  be  deterred  from  doing 
his  duty  even  by  the  fear  of  infectious  disease  (Mk.  ii.  17). 
But  the  business  also  of  the  merchant  who  seeks  for  pearls 
(Mt  xiii.  45  f.),  the  toil  of  the  fishermen  who  draw  their  net  to 
land  and  examine  their  catch  (Mt.  xiii.  47  f.),  the  conduct  of 
the  shepherd  when  one  of  his  sheep  has  gone  astray  (Mt.  xviii. 
12-14,  Lk.  xv.  4-7)  —  from  all  these  Jesus  is  able  to  draw 
lessons.  He  was  also  profoundly  moved  by  the  execution  of 
criminals,  whether  drowned  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  with  a  heavy  stone  round  their  necks,  doubtless 
by  command  of  Herod  Antipas  (Mt.  xviii.  6 — Lk.  xvii.  2), 
or  whether  he  saw  them — a  premonition  of  his  own  fate — 
dragging  their  cross  with  them  to  the  place  of  execution 
(Mk.  viii.  34). 

It  is  relatively  but  seldom  that  Jesus  speaks  of  the  rulers  of 

1  It  is  not  unimportant  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  acts  of 
kindness  here  cited  were  such  as  he  might  have  observed  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  about  him.  Jesus  by  no  means  entertains  the  opinion  that 
before  he  came  there  was  no  love  in  the  world.  Nor  is  that  the  opinion 
of  the  companion  of  Paul,  who,  inter  alia ,  described  the  Apostle’s  journey 
from  Caesarea  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  2). 
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the  earth.  He  knows,  however,  that  a  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  cannot  endure  (Mk.  iii.  24).  As  a  builder 
calculates  the  cost  of  a  new  building,  so  must  a  king  count  up 
the  forces  he  will  be  able  to  put  in  battle  array  against  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  (Lk.  xiv.  31  f.).  The  members  of  the 
king’s  household  are  free  of  taxes  (Mt.  xvii.  25  f.).  But  Jesus 
condemns  the  supreme  principle  to  which,  so  far  as  his  ex¬ 
perience  went,  the  princes  and  mighty  men  of  the  world  did 
homage  everywhere  in  his  day — whosoever  will  be  accounted 
a  ruler  of  the  people  let  him  keep  them  down,  and  let  the 
great  men  amongst  a  people  oppress  them  (Mk.  x.  42).  In 
opposition  to  this  egoistic  principle,  Jesus  sets  up  this  new 
one — that  real  greatness  is  shown  in  serving  (Mk.  x.  43-45).1 

His  Relations  to  the  Learning  of  the  Scribes. — 
By  his  references  to  all  these  points  in  his  subsequent  dis¬ 
courses,  and  by  his  use  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
his  ideas,  Jesus  lets  us  see  also  that  it  was  not  without  some 
profit  that  he  had  listened  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scribes  in 
the  synagogue.  The  business  of  the  Scribes  was  to  regulate 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  Israel,  even  to  the  minutest  detail, 
according  to  the  Law.2  They  determined  how  many  paces  a 
man  might  walk  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Acts  i.  12).  They  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  a  sin  for  any  man  to  eat  bread  with  unwashen 
hands  (Mk.  vii.  5).  They  took  tithes  even  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin,  that  God’s  command  might  be  kept  even  to  the 
smallest  detail  (Mt.  xxiii.  23).  Thus  a  man’s  whole  life,  with 
all  its  experiences  and  all  its  duties,  was  placed  at  the  service 
of  God  ;  and  with  regard  to  even  the  most  trivial  event,  the 
Jews  of  that  day  were  wont  to  consult  the  will  of  God.  Jesus, 
notwithstanding  what  he  so  emphatically  says,  that  he  who  is 
faithful  in  the  smallest  things  is  also  faithful  in  great,  and  he 
who  is  unrighteous  in  the  smallest  is  unrighteous  also  in  great 
(Lk.  xvi.  10),  thrust  this  legal  point  of  view  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  But  he  does,  in  common  with  the  Scribal  scholarship 
of  his  age,  call  attention  to  small  things,  and  to  the  bearing  of 

1  Only  once  does  Jesus  speak  in  detail  of  any  political  event,  and  then 
of  one  belonging  to  the  period  of  his  youth  (Lk.  xix.  12-27).  Compare  the 
last  section  of  Chap.  XII. 

2  Their  chief  aim  was  exactitude  (aKpt&eia)  in  the  interpretation  and  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  law  (Acts  xxii.  3,  xxvi.  5). 
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the  things  of  the  world,  both  great  and  small,  upon  the  religious 
life.  Only  he  does  not  regard  every  event  which  happens  as 
a  case  that  requires  to  be  treated  or  decided  according  to 
this  or  the  other  prescript  of  the  Law.  To  him  every  event 
that  happens  is,  rather,  a  lesson  from  God  to  men,  from  which 
they  are  able  to  learn  his  will.  The  tares  in  the  corn-field 
teach  that  evil  cannot  be  rooted  out  before  its  time  is  fully 
come.  The  giving  of  the  same  wages  for  different  amounts 
of  labour  teaches  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  God’s  justice 
that  sinners  should  be  accepted  who  have  repented  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  These  figurative  expressions  show,  then, 
that  Jesus  regarded  human  life  in  all  its  rich  variety  of  mani¬ 
festations  as  a  continual  revelation  of  God.  And  as  Jesus 
alone  understood  this  revelation,  as  he  alone  knew  how  to 
interpret  the  mysterious  meaning  of  the  manifold  forms  of 
life,  so  by  all  who  draw  the  living  truth  from  the  full  stream 
of  these  suggestions  he  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  supreme 
mediator  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  man. 
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JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 

SOURCES. —i.  The  Synoptics.  Mk.  i.  2-8,  14,  ii.  18,  vi.  17-29,  ix.  13,  xi. 
27-33  ;  Mt.  iii.  1-12,  iv.  12,  ix.  14,  xi.  2-19,  xiv.  3-12,  xvii.  12  f.,  xxi.  23-27, 
32  ;  Lk.  i.  5-25,  57-80,  iii.  1-20,  v.  33,  vii.  18-35,  ix-  9>  x’-  L  xv*-  *6,  xx-  1-8. 
The  story  of  John’s  birth  (Lk.  i.  5-25,  57-80)  is  a  legend  of  late  Christian 
times,  which  Jn.  i.  31-34  contradicts.  The  synchronistic  indications  of  date 
given  in  Lk.  iii.  1  f.  are  valuable.  The  reference  to  Is.  xl.  3,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  John’s  success  and  of  his  manner  of  life  (  =  Mt.  iii.  1-6,  Lk.  iii.  3-6) 
are  peculiar  to  Mk.  (i.  2-6).  His  preaching  (Lk.  iii.  7-17,  abbreviated  in 
Mt.  iii.  7-12,  Mk.  i.  7  f.),  as  well  as  the  incident  of  his  sending  his  disciples 
to  Jesus  (Mt.  xi.  2-19,  Lk.  vii.  18-35 — here  also  should  be  compared  Mt.  xi. 
i2  =  Lk.  xvi.  16,  and  Lk.  vii.  29  f.  =  Mt.  xxi.  32),  are  both  derived  from  the 
“  Sayings  of  the  Lord.”  The  passage  from  Mai.  iii.  1,  which  occurs  in  the 
text  of  Mk.  i.  2,  comes  from  Mt.  xi.  io  =  Lk.  vii.  27;  these  two  Evangelists 
did  not  read  it  in  Mk.  The  “Sayings  of  the  Lord”  have  also  supplied 
the  allusion  to  the  form  of  prayer  used  by  the  Baptist’s  disciples  (Lk.  xi.  1). 
All  other  details  of  the  story  are  again  derived  from  Mk. — such  as  the 
fasting  of  the  Baptist’s  disciples  (Mk.  ii.  18  =  Mt.  ix.  14,  Lk.  v.  33),  his  death 
(Mk.  vi.  i7-29  =  Mt.  xiv.  3-12),  the  calling  of  him  Elias  (Mk.  ix.  i3  =  Mt. 
xvii.  12  f. ;  cp.  Lk.  i.  17),  and  the  right  to  baptise  (Mk.  xi.  27-33  =  Mt.  xxi. 
23-27,  Lk.  xx.  1-8). 

2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  i.  5,  22,  x.  37,  xi.  16,  xiii.  24  f.,  xviii.  25, 
xix.  3  f.  In  i.  5,  xi.  16,  xiii.  25,  xix.  4,  there  are  allusions  to  the  Baptist’s 
preaching  as  given  in  the  “  Sayings  of  the  Lord  ” ;  also  to  Mai.  iii.  1  in 
xiii.  24  (Mt.  xi.  10,  Lk.  vii.  27) ;  i.  22  and  x.  37  contain  references  to  Mt. 
xi.  12,  Lk.  xvi.  16,  and  the  later  body  of  the  Baptist’s  followers  is  mentioned 
in  xviii.  25,  xix.  3  f. 

3.  The  Gospel  ofjn.  i.  6-8,  15,  19-40,  iii.  22-36,  iv.  1,  v.  33-36,  x.  40- 
42.  The  preaching  of  the  Baptist  from  the  “  Sayings  of  the  Lord”  as  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  text  of  Mk.  is  at  the  basis  of  i.  23,  26  f.,  31,  33.  In 
iii.  28  there  is  a  reference  to  Mai.  iii.  1.  John  is  sent  by  God,  but  is  in 
all  respects  subordinate  to  Christ — i.  6-8,  15,  31,  iii.  27-36,  v.  33-36,  x. 
40-42.  John  himself  refers  his  disciples  to  Jesus  (i.  35-39).  As  a  historical 
Source,  this  Gospel  is  to  be  used  with  caution ;  cp.  Chap.  II.,  pp.  45  f. 

4.  Josephus.— Ant.,  xviii.  116-119. 
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The  Forerunner  of  Jesus. — Scarcely  any  great  intel¬ 
lectual  movement  that  the  world  has  known  has  had  a  simpler 
and  less  pretentious  beginning  than  Christianity.  The  man, 
with  regard  to  whose  name  it  was  written  a  few  decades  later, 
that  at  the  mention  of  it  every  knee  must  bow  in  Heaven  and 
on  the  earth  and  in  the  regions  under  the  earth  (Phil.  ii.  io), 
makes  his  first  appearance  as  one  amongst  many  who  have 
been  roused  out  of  their  everyday  life  and  spurred  on  to 
earnest  self-examination  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  religious 
personality.  And  so  true  is  this  that  once  at  least  Jesus 
himself  pointed,  not  to  his  own  public  appearance,  but  to  the 
public  appearance  of  the  Baptist,  as  marking  the  great  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  religion  (Mt.  xi.  12  f. — Lk.  xvi.  16). 
After  the  death  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  moreover,  there 
existed  independently  for  some  length  of  time  a  community 
of  the  disciples  of  the  former  by  the  side  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  and  its  absorption  into  the  latter  was  only  a  gradual 
process  (Acts  xviii.  25,  xix.  3  f.).  The  transformation  of  the 
religious  movement  which  began  with  the  Baptist  into  the 
Christian  propaganda  is  one  of  the  points  of  view  from  which 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  composed  his  work.1 

Synchronistic  Dates. — Lk.  iii.  1  f.  gives  us  a  synchron¬ 
istic  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Baptist’s  ministry.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this,  “  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  John,  the  son  of 
Zecharias,  in  the  wilderness,”  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  Now  Tiberius  began  to  reign  on  the 
19th  August  14  A.D.,  the  day  on  which  Augustus  died,  so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  would  be  the 

1  This  appears  in  the  opening  sections  of  the  Gospel,  which  tell  us  that 
(i.  8)  John  was  not  the  Light,  but  witnessed  to  the  Light  ;  John  bears 
witness  to  the  priority  of  Jesus  in  point  of  time  (i.  15);  John  again  em¬ 
phasises  (i.  19-28)  his  own  subordinate  position  with  respect  to  the 
Messiah,  points  to  Jesus,  and  even  sends  his  disciples  to  him  (i.  29-37)— 
we  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Baptist  did  send  his  disciples  to  Jesus  as 
to  one  in  whom  he  recognised  the  promised  Messiah  (Mt.  xi.  2  f.  =  Lk.  vii. 
1 8  f. ).  The  section  Jn.  iii.  22-36  also  was  really  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  Baptist’s  true  position  was  only  one  of 
subjection  to  the  Messiah.  Emphasis  is  again  laid  on  the  superiority  of 
Jesus  to  John,  whose  task  only  consisted  in  pointing  out  Jesus,  in  v.  33-36, 
x.  40-42.  Here,  certainly,  we  detect  the  desire  to  win  over  the  disciples  of 
John  to  the  infant  Christian  Church  ;  still,  this  must  not  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  Gospel  of  Jn. 
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period  from  19th  August  28  to  19th  August  29  A.D.  As, 
however,  the  reckoning  was  always  made  according  to  the 
civil  year,  the  only  choice  we  have  lies  between  28  and  29. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  was  always 
reckoned  in  such  a  way  that  the  year  of  his  accession  was 
counted  as  his  first,  in  accordance  with  a  usage  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  Egypt  (Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  i.  501,  etc.,  ii.  (2),  756, 
etc.).  John  the  Baptist,  then,  began  his  ministry  in  28  A.D. 
And  with  this  agrees  the  ancient  Christian  tradition  that  the 
death  of  Jesus  took  place  in  the  consulship  of  Rubellius  Gemi- 
nus  and  Rufius  Geminus,1  which  fell  in  the  year  29  A.D.  Clem¬ 
ent  of  Alexandria  also  may  be  taken  to  mean  (Strom.,  i.  21, 
144  f.)  that  Jesus  lived  fifteen  complete  years  under  Augustus 
and  fifteen  complete  years  under  Tiberius.  This  again  points 
to  the  year  29  A.D.  as  being  the  year  of  Jesus’  death;  and  in 
that  case,  the  Baptist’s  public  appearance  would  be  in  the  year 
28  A.D.  With  this  the  other  synchronistic  data  of  Lk.  also 
agree  very  well.  Pontius  Pilate  was  procurator  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria  during  the  years  27-37  A.D. :  he  was  recalled  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Tiberius  (16th  March  37),  after  having 
served  ten  years  in  Judaea  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  89).2  At  the  same 
time  Herod  (Antipas)  ruled  over  Galilee  (and  Peraea) ;  he  was 
the  successor  in  these  regions  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  died  in 
4  B.C.,3  and  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Gaius  (Caligula)  in 
39  or  40  A.D.4  His  brother  Philip  was  tetrarch  of  Ituraea  and 
Trachonitis  from  4  B.C.  until  his  death  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  Tiberius,  that  is  to  say,  in  33  A.D.,  having  reigned  thirty- 
seven  years  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  106).  Lk.  iii.  I  names  as  the 
third  tetrarch,  Lysanias  of  Abilene,  whose  tetrarchy  was  given 
by  Caligula,  on  his  accession,  to  Herod  Agrippa  I.5  Lastly, 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  are  named  as  high-priests — apparently  a 
remarkable  indication  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  Jewish  cus¬ 
tom,  which  only  permitted  one  high  priest  to  rule  at  a  time,  but 

1  See  Tertullian,  Ado.  Jud .,  8,  and  Hippolytus,  Commentary  on  Daniel 
xix.  9. 

2  As  to  Pilate’s  not  having  been  recalled  as  early  as  36,  and  having  taken 
a  year  to  travel  from  Judaea  to  Rome,  see  O.  Holtzmann,  Neutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichtc,  pp.  1 25-1 27. 

3  Compare  the  chronology  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Chap.  IV.,  pp.  86-88. 

4  Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  238-255,  xix.  351  ;  cp.  Philo,  In  Flacc .,  5. 

6  Jos.,  Amt.,  xviii.  237  ;  cp.  xix.  275  and  xx.  138  ;  B.  /.,  ii.  215,  247. 
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in  reality  a  proof  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  for  Annas,  after  he  was  deposed  by  Valerius 
Gratus,  contrived  to  secure  that  each  of  his  five  sons  should 
be  successively  invested  with  the  high  priestly  dignity  during 
the  lifetime  of  their  father  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  26,  34,  xx.  198). 
Joseph  Caiaphas  was  appointed  high-priest  by  the  predecessor 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  before  the  latter  began  his  administra¬ 
tion,  and  was  deposed  after  the  recall  of  Pontius  Pilate  by  the 
Syrian  governor  Vitellius  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  35,  95)-  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Jn.  xviii.  13,  Caiaphas  was  a  son-in-law  of  Annas  ;  and 
both  Jn.  xviii.  13-24  and  Acts  iv.  6  presuppose  that  the  two 
held  office  together.  All  these  synchronistic  data  are  in 
mutual  agreement. 

Further  corroboration  of  the  year  28  as  that  of  the  public 
appearance  of  the  Baptist  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mk.  vi.  22-27,  the  death  of  John  was  brought  about  at 
the  instance  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  who  at  the  birthday 
feast  of  Herod  Antipas  danced  before  the  guests  of  that 
potentate.  This  maiden  became  at  a  later  date  the  wife  of 
the  tetrarch  Philip  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  137).  But  Philip  died 
as  early  as  33  A.D.  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  106).  Even  though  we  do 
not  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  maiden  is 
described  by  the  diminutive  Kopdaiov  in  Mk.  vi.  22,  28,  we 
would  gladly  suppose  that  an  interval  of  some  years  elapsed 
between  the  maiden’s  dancing  and  the  death  of  her  husband, 
especially  as  the  Evangelist  evidently  does  not  wish  to  attach 
any  blame  to  her  for  the  tragic  request  which  he  reports.1 
John,  therefore,  made  his  public  appearance  in  the  year  28 
A.D. 

Place  of  his  Ministry. — The  Synoptists  describe  (Mk. 
i.  4,  Mt.  iii.  1,  xi.  7,  Lk.  i.  80,  iii.  2,  vii.  24)  the  place  of  John’s 
labours  as  simply  “  the  wilderness  ”  (eprjfxos).  For  ept]p.os  it 
is  not  necessary  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  sandy  desert,  for 
there  he  would  not  have  found  the  food  upon  which  the 
Gospels  tell  us  he  lived,  namely,  locusts  and  wild  honey 

1  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  from  Josephus’  account  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  Antipas  and  the  Nabataean  king  Aretas  deduce  any  certain 
conclusion  as  to  either  the  date  of  the  conflict  itself  or  the  date  of  the 
Baptist’s  execution  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  109-119).  See  Neutest.  Zeitgeschich te, 
p.  126. 
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— honey  not  produced  under  man’s  superintendence  (Mk.  i.  6). 
Jesus  thinks  of  the  wilderness  as  producing  reeds  at  least  (Mt. 
xi.  7,  Lk.  vii.  24) ;  John  indeed  points  to  the  barren  stones 
lying  round  about  him  (Mt.  iii.  9,  Lk.  iii.  8).  Towards  a 
more  accurate  indication  of  the  locality  we  have  the  further 
statements,  that  John  baptised  in  the  Jordan,  and  that  the 
country  folk  of  Judaea  and  all  Jerusalem  streamed  out  to 
him,  as  we  read  in  the  certainly  somewhat  exaggerated 
language  of  Mk.  i.  5.  Yet  even  this  is  not  enough  for  Mt.; 
he  thinks  he  is  relating  a  simple  and  obvious  matter  of  fact 
when  he  represents  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  region  of 
the  Jordan  also  came  to  John  (Mt.  iii.  5).  This  next  be¬ 
comes  in  Lk.  iii.  3  the  statement  that  John  travelled  about 
throughout  all  the  regions  of  the  Jordan.  Finally,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  names  two  places  which  we  cannot  now 
identify,  in  which  John  baptised  —  Bethany  beyond  Jordan 
(Jn.  i.  28),  and  y£non  near  to  Salem  in  Judaea  (iii.  22  f.). 
According  to  Mk.,  he  would  seem  to  have  made  his  public 
appearance  in  Judaea  by  the  lower  Jordan.  And  there  the 
country  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extremely  fertile  oasis  of  Jericho,  is  on  the  whole  barren 
and  infertile,  though  the  banks  of  the  river  are  overgrown 
with  willows,  poplars,  and  tamarisks.1  But  it  would  also 
appear  that  John  preached  in  the  country  on  the  east  side 
of  Jordan,  since  in  the  end  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Herod 
Antipas,  whose  power  extended  over  the  southern  regions 
which  lay  east  of  that  river.2  Further,  from  the  fact  that 
Antipas  had  John  brought  to  Machaerus  (the  modern  Afkaur), 

1  Cp.  Baedeker’s  Palastma  und  Syrien,  3rd  ed.,  p.  172. 

2  The  language  in  which  the  arrest  of  John  is  described  does  not  afford 
a  clear  view  of  the  matter — /U6T&  t b  wapaSoefivai  rbv  1  ccawnv  (Mk.  i.  14).  It 
would  be  quite  a  mistake  if  we  were  to  assume  from  this  that  John  was 
handed  over  to  Antipas  by  Pilate.  irapaSi'Soo-Sai  is  a  very  common  ex¬ 
pression  in  New  Testament  Greek  for  falling  into  the  power  of  another 
person  (cp  Mk.  iii.  19,  ix.  31,  x.  33,  xiii.  9,  11  f.,  xiv.  10  f.,  18,  21,  41  f.,  44, 
xv.  1-10,  15).  Mk.  vi.  17  does  give  a  somewhat  clearer  account  of  the 
Baptist’s  arrest  :  b  HpcpSi/s  air o<rre/A.as  iicpaT rjirev  t by  ’I u&vv-qv  /cal  eS-qcrfv  avrbv 
eV  4>vha.Krj — that  is  to  say,  John  was  seized  by  the  servants  of  Antipas  and 
by  command  of  this  prince.  But  it  appears  also  from  Josephus’  description 
(xviii.  1 19) — 8 eapLios  tis  rbv  MaxaipoSyra  ireurpOels — that  this  did  not  take  place 
actually  at  Machaerus. 
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on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  southern¬ 
most  stronghold  of  his  kingdom  (Ant.,  xviii.  119,  cp.  iii.),  it 
seems  to  follow  that  John  kept  himself  and  his  work  to  the 
south  of  Palestine.  The  account  of  the  Baptist’s  birth  given 
by  Lk.  (i.  8  ff.,  31,  65)  would  at  all  events  seem  to  justify 
the  inference  that  John  was  born  in  Judiea.1 

The  Ascetic. — When  John  withdrew  into  the  wilderness 
beside  the  Jordan  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  object  was 
to  live  as  a  hermit  with  God  in  solitude.  The  simplicity  of 
his  food  and  clothing  is  specially  emphasised.  He  wears  a 
garment  of  camel’s  hair — a  material  which,  though  highly 
prized  in  Europe  at  the  present  day,  was  plainly  little  valued 
in  the  age  of  John ;  it  reminds  us  of  the  coarse  rough  mantle 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophet  (Zech.  xiii.  4).  The  leathern 
girdle,  which,  like  John,  the  Prophet  Elijah  also  wore  (2  K. 
i.  8),  is  in  contrast  with  the  metal  girdles  which  the  ancients 
specially  preferred.  His  food  is  locusts  and  wild  honey — 
honey  which  has  not  been  made  by  “  domesticated  ”  bees. 
Later  writers,  indeed,  converted  him  into  a  vegetarian,  by 
substituting  (Epiph.,  Hcer.,  30,  13)  cakes  of  oil  and  honey 
(ey k plSes  ev  /meXtri)  for  the  wild  locusts  (aKpiSes).  Josephus 
tells  us  (  Vita ,  1 1 )  of  a  penitent  of  a  precisely  similar  kind  : 
“  I  had  learned  that  one  of  the  name  of  Bannus  lived  in 
solitude  ( kcitci  eprjp.lav  oiaTpifieiv),  clothed  himself  with 

the  leaves  of  trees,  and  ate  no  food  but  what  was  freely 

1  The  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  in  Lk.  i.  presupposes  an  acquaint¬ 
anceship,  and  even  kinship,  between  John  and  Jesus,  of  which  the  oldest 
tradition  knows  nothing  (Lk.  i.  36,  39-56  ;  contrast  Mt.  xi.  3  =  Lk.  vii.  20  ; 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  in  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grac.  Suppl.,  pp.  76  f.  ; 
Jn.  i.  31,  nayib  ovk  rfStiv  a vriv).  The  narrative,  however,  even  in  the 
particulars  which  relate  only  to  John  himself,  cannot  have  been  simply 
taken  over  from  the  Baptist’s  followers,  but  must  have  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  redaction  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  At  all  events,  the 
designation  of  the  Baptist  as  the  coming  Elijah  (Lk.  i.  17)  has  its  earliest 
historical  place  in  Mk.  ix.  12  f.,  and  the  conception  of  him  as  the  messenger 
who  is  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  (Lk.  i.  76)  is  first  found  in  the 
saying  of  Jesus  in  Mt.  xi.  io  =  Lk.  vii.  27.  The  Psalm  of  Zacharias  (Lk. 
i.  68-79),  as  well  as  that  of  Mary  (i.  46-55),  was  from  the  first  the  property 
of  the  Christian  Church,  not  of  the  Baptist’s  following.  But,  in  the  absence 
of  historical  Sources,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  much  of  this 
whole  narrative  is  history  and  how  much  is  legend  due  to  the  free  exercise 
of  the  poetical  imagination. 
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produced,  and  often  washed  himself  day  and  night  with  cold 
water  for  purity’s  sake  (x/do?  ayvelav) ;  then  I  became  a 
zealous  follower  (faXwTiis  eyevofj.'rjv  avrov),  and  remained 
with  him  three  years.”  The  resemblance  between  this  man 
and  John  is  seen  both  in  his  practice  of  ablution  and  in 
his  power  of  attracting  other  people,  to  remain  for  some 
length  of  time  beside  him  and  seek  to  imitate  his  devout 
mode  of  life.1 

John’s  Personal  Attraction. — John’s  personal  attrac¬ 
tion,  however,  was  by  far  the  more  remarkable.  According 
to  Jesus’  own  words  (Lk.  vii.  29  =  Mt.  xxi.  32),  all  the 
people  flocked  to  him,  and  very  particularly  those  who 
were  dissolute  and  of  ill  -  repute,  publicans  and  harlots. 
Only,  those  who  were  the  officially-recognised  representatives 
of  Jewish  piety,  the  Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  law, 
refused  to  notice  a  man  who  had  no  connection  with 
their  guild.  The  source  of  Herod  Antipas’  fear  was, 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.,  xviii.  1 1 8),  the  extraordinary 
power  which  John  had  over  men’s  hearts.  He  believed 
the  people  would  do  whatever  John  counselled  them  to 
do ;  this  is  explained  in  the  preceding  clause :  “  They 
rejoiced  exceedingly  to  hear  his  words.”  The  mind  of 
Jesus  also  was  exercised  as  to  the  secret  which  would 
explain  John’s  great  success,  and  in  explanation  he  points 
to  three  circumstances — John  was  no  reed  shaken  by  the 
wind,  but  a  man  of  decided  and  resolute  character ;  he 
was  not  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  but  was  austere  towards 

1  A  peculiarity  of  such  hermits  as  these  is  that  any  very  strict  regulation 
of  their  form  of  devotion  by  definite  rules  becomes  hardly  possible.  In 
shunning  every  mode  of  life  in  public,  they  shunned  also  the  services  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  synagogue.  As  they  have  no  large  amount  of  work  to 
do,  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  plays  no  special  part  in  their  life. 
Commands  relating  to  work  and  harvest,  food  and  clothing,  and  regulating 
social  intercourse,  have  little  bearing  on  a  solitary  life  in  the  desert. 
All  the  more  zealously,  therefore,  were  ceremonial  ablutions  undertaken. 
Here,  perhaps,  we  have  the  most  remarkable  example  of  the  tendency  of 
pious  Jews  of  that  time  in  so  many  respects  to  evade  the  law  instead 
of  fulfilling  it.  From  fear  of  coming  short  of  the  law,  when  living 
in  society,  they  fled  away  from  social  life  altogether,  that  there  might 
be  no  occasion  for  fulfilling  the  law.  The  various  groups  of  the  Essenes 
(see  Neutest.  Zeitgeschichte,  §  26)  held  similar  views. 
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himself;  and  further,  more  than  being  a  prophet,  he  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  Messiah  (Mt.  xi.  7-10  =  Lk.  vii.  24-27). 
Thus  behind  the  man’s  impressive  preaching  there  stood  a 
powerful  personality. 

John’s  Preaching  ;  Expectation  of  the  Messiah. — 
Josephus  (Ant.,  xviii.  1 17)  sums  up  the  purport  of  John’s 
preaching  as  consisting  in  exhortations  to  virtue  (aperti), 
to  righteousness  as  between  man  and  man,  and  to  piety 
towards  God.  Thus  there  would  be  nothing  new  in  his 
scheme  except  the  baptism  of  those  who  felt  deeply  moved 
by  such  preaching  ;  and  Josephus  specially  tells  us  that 
in  this  baptism  the  act  was  performed,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  away  any  particular  form  of  impurity,  but  as  a 
dedication  of  the  body,  after  the  antecedent  purification 
of  the  soul  by  righteousness.1  In  this  description,  how¬ 
ever,  we  miss  precisely  the  ruling  idea  which  led  John  to 
adopt  his  penitential  mode  of  life  in  abnegation  of  the 
world.  What  this  was  we  can  only  gather  from  the 
Gospels.2  In  them  John  speaks  to  the  people  who  flock 
to  him  of  the  judgment  of  the  wrath  to  come  (Lk.  iii.  7, 
f)  /ieX\ovcra  opyf)-  He  proclaims  that  the  axe  is  already 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  that  every  tree  which 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  shall  very  soon  be  hewn  down 
and  burnt  (Lk.  iii.  9).  After  him  cometh  the  Strong  One  who 
shall  divide  men,  even  as  the  winnower  separates  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  on  the  threshing-floor  (Mt.  iii.  11  f.  =  Lk.  iii. 
16  fi).  And  even  after  he  is  cast  into  prison,  John  continues 
to  look  for  him  who  is  to  come  (Mt.  xi.  3  =  Lk.  vii.  20).  Thus 
he  lives  entirely  in  the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the 

1  ’E </>’  ayvti a  tov  aduaTos  are  Sr)  xal  tt)s  ipuxvs  SiKaiorrvvr)  wpotKKtKaBaputi'tis. 
That  is  to  say,  Josephus  does  not  regard  the  baptism  as  a  symbol  of 
spiritual  purification,  but  as  a  complement  of  it.  After  that  the  soul  has 
been  made  pure,  the  body  also  should  be  pure. 

2  Here  again  we  have  an  illustration  of  Josephus’  craze  for  clothing  the 
religious  ideas  of  Judaism  in  the  language  of  Greek  philosophy.  The 
summary  which  he  gives  of  the  purport  of  John’s  preaching  makes  John 
appear  as  a  philosophical  teacher.  The  reason  why  John’s  preaching  about 
the  Messiah,  about  the  judgment,  and  about  the  kingdom  of  God,  is 
omitted  was  simply  that  it  would  have  seemed  too  fantastical  to  cultured 
Graeco-Roman  society.  In  this  way,  however,  Josephus  has  drawn  a 
picture  of  the  Baptist  that  is  fundamentally  wrong. 
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Messiah  and  his  judgment.1  The  aim  which  John  set  before 
himself  was  the  same  as  that  which  he  set  before  all — to 
escape  from  the  judgment  of  the  wrath  to  come.  And 
this  it  was  that  had  driven  him  into  the  wilderness.  He 
did  not  go  there  to  preach.  Had  preaching  been  his 
object,  he  would  have  gone  in  quest  of  men ;  he  would 
have  entered  into  the  towns  and  villages,  and  not  retired 
into  the  desert.  But  he  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his 
God,  he  wanted  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  attitude  of  one  who  was  repentant.  For  John  did  not 
primarily  look  upon  himself  as  being  a  prophet  sent  by 
God.2 

Preaching  Repentance  to  the  Children  of 
Abraham.  —  But  if  John  did  not  regard  himself  as  a 
prophet,  his  admirers  soon  made  him  into  one.  At  first,  no 
doubt,  they  came  out  of  the  towns  and  villages  to  gaze  at  him 
(ISew  — Mt.  xi.  7-10,  Lk.  vii.  24-27).  Thereupon  he  preached 
to  them  of  the  need  of  repentance.  But  they  imagined  they 
had  already  escaped  from  the  judgment  of  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  did  not  share  John’s  anxiety.3  And  yet  they  were 
a  brood  of  serpents,  children  of  the  first  tempter.  In  these 
circumstances,  there  was  only  one  way  of  escape :  they  must 
prove  their  amendment  by  works  of  some  value.  It  was  a 
mistaken  belief  to  suppose  that  all  the  children  of  Abraham 

1  It  is  this  fear  of  the  Messianic  judgment  that  is  the  novel  thing  in  the 
Baptist’s  appearance.  The  Messiah  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  before 
this  conceived  as  judge  (Sibyll.,  iii.  286  ;  Enoch  xlv.  3,  lv.  4,  lxi.  8,  lxii.  2, 
lxix.  27).  But,  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the  passages  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
were  already  calculated  to  inspire  fear  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  it  is 
not  less  true  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Baptist  there  was  no  thought 
of  any  such  fear  amongst  any  considerable  section  of  the  Jewish  people. 
And  the  zeal  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  was  more  a 
matter  of  hastening  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
than  of  the  individual’s  concern  lest  he  might  not  participate  in  that 
kingdom. 

2  This  fact,  which  is  a  deduction  from  the  Baptist’s  character,  at  once 
conflicts  with  the  conception  in  the  Johannine  Gospel,  according  to  which 
the  Baptist  regarded  his  real  vocation  as  having  been  that  of  pointing  men 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  (Jn.  i.  31).  The  tp-npos  would  have  been  a  very 
unsuitable  place  for  any  such  purpose. 

3  Herein  we  have  clear  proof  that  the  Baptist’s  anxiety  with  regard  to 
the  Messiknic  judgment  was  something  quite  new. 
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would  necessarily  come  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  God 
could  create  children  of  Abraham  out  of  the  stones  of  the  desert 
by  the  Jordan,  and  in  them  he  could  fulfil  his  promise.  But 
the  hour  of  decision  as  to  acceptance  and  rejection  was  im¬ 
mediately  at  hand  (Lk.  iii.  7-9). 

Promise  to  Abraham. — As  children  of  Abraham,  then, 
the  Jews  believed  they  would  escape  the  judgment.  In  New 
Testament  times  it  was  held  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world  was  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  (Rom.  iv.  13): 
“  r)  eirayyeXla  to  A fipaap.  t]  ro>  cnreppaTi  avrov,  to  K\rjpovop.ov 
aiTov  eivai  Koafiov.”  This  so  far  agrees  with  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  that  in  Gen.  xviii.  18,  xxii.  17  f.  the 
writer  probably  intended  to  hold  out  the  prospect  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world  would  belong  to  the  people  who 
were  to  descend  from  Abraham.  Only,  in  these  Old  Testament 
passages  there  is  no  idea  of  a  reawakening  of  those  of  Abraham’s 
children  who  were  already  dead,  to  the  end  that  they  too  might 
share  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  In  the  New  Testament 
epoch,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  what  is  presupposed.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  they  die,  Abraham  takes  his  pious  children 
into  his  bosom  (Lk.  xvi.  23),  in  order  that  later  they  may 
participate  with  him  in  the  feast  of  the  Messiah  (Lk.  xiii. 
28).  Now,  what  John  the  Baptist  insists  upon  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  is  that  it  is  only  the  true  children  of  Abraham 
who  enjoy  this  blessing  ;  and  should  there  happen  to  be  none 
in  existence,  God  does  not  lack  the  power  of  still  making  his 
promise  good  by  means  of  a  miracle. 

John’s  Disciples. — The  hermit,  who  had  fled  from  the 
world,  became  the  powerful  preacher  of  repentance.  He 
gained  over  a  number  of  those  who  came  to  him,  to  be  his 
disciples.  While  he  was  in  prison,  these  brought  him  news  of 
what  had  happened  in  the  Jewish  world,  and  he  was  able  to 
send  two  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus  (Lk.  vii.  18,  Mt.  xi.  2).  In 
the  end,  after  he  was  executed,  his  disciples  looked  after  his 
burial  (Mk.  vi.  29).  That  these  disciples  of  John  should  have 
practised  rigorous  fasting  as  a  custom  (Mk.  ii.  18)  is  well-nigh  a 
matter  of  course;  at  least  Jesus  says  that  their  master  neither 
ate  bread  nor  drank  wine  (Lk.  vii.  33,  Mt.  xi.  18).1  It  is  a  pity 

1  In  a  community  which  deliberately  set  itself  to  evade  every  duty  con¬ 
templated  by  the  law,  fleeing  through  fear  of  violating  any  of  its  precepts, 
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that  the  prayer  which  John  taught  to  his  disciples  (Lk.  xi.  i) 
is  now  lost ;  it  would  doubtless  have  afforded  us,  better  than 
anything  else,  an  insight  into  the  religious  peculiarity  of  this 
society.  According  to  Jn.  i.  40,  Andrew,  who  afterwards 
became  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  had  previously  been  a  disciple 
of  John  (probably  John  and  Peter  had  as  well,  Jn.  i.  35-42); 
but  the  correctness  of  these  statements  cannot  be  more 
definitely  ascertained. 

Preaching  to  the  People. — The  number  of  those  who 
went  out  to  hear  John,  and,  having  heard  him,  returned  to 
their  ordinary  way  of  life,  was  of  course  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  his  real  disciples.  But  he  is  not  content  that  they 
should  merely  gaze  upon  him  with  wondering  curiosity  ;  to 
every  one  who  comes  out  to  him  must  be  communicated  the 
same  anxiety  which  has  driven  himself  out  into  the  desert. 
And  in  this  connection  it  is  noticeable  that  the  demand  made 
by  John  of  the  crowd  which  comes  and  goes  is,  not  a  life  of 
repentance  with  separation  from  the  world,  but  only  charity, 
justice,  and  faithfulness  in  their  calling.1  When  the  multitude 
ask  him  how  their  amendment  shall  be  shown,  he  answers  their 
question,  according  to  Lk.  iii.  10-14,  by  a  reference  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  worldly  possessions :  those  who  have 
should  give  to  those  who  have  not.  He  tells  the  publicans  that 
they  ought  in  their  demands  to  abide  by  the  tariff;  and  the 
soldiers,  that  they  should  not  enrich  themselves  by  extortion 
or  false  accusation,  but  be  content  with  their  pay.  All  this  is 
in  complete  agreement  with  what  Josephus  says  (Ant.,  xviii. 
1 17) — that  John  exhorted  men  to  righteousness,  to  justice 
between  man  and  man,  and  to  piety  towards  God.  But  the 
real  force  of  his  preaching  lay,  without  doubt,  in  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  nearness  of  the  divine  judgment. 

John’s  Baptism. — Upon  those  who  were  inwardly  changed 

almost  the  only  possible  way  open  to  its  members  of  manifesting  their 
piety  was  by  ablutions,  fasting,  and  prayer  (see  note  1,  p.  114). 

1  We  can  hardly  interpret  this  to  mean  that  John  was  indifferent  to  a 
strict  observance  of  the  Law,  for  Josephus,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  him;  and  in  Mk.  ii.  17  the  disciples  of  John  and 
the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  are  both  together  contrasted  with  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  But  we  may  presume  John  to  have  found  that  in  Palestine 
in  his  day  the  duties  which  men  owed  to  one  another  were  more  frequently 
disregarded  than  were  the  duties  connected  with  worship. 
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by  the  force  of  his  personality  and  the  power  of  his  words, 
John  performed  a  figurative  ceremony,  obviously  designed 
to  strengthen  the  fugitive  impression  by  means  of  the  re¬ 
collection  of  an  experience  quite  personal  to  each  individual : 
he  baptised  them,  that  is  to  say,  he  subjected  them  to  a 
holy  washing,  such  as  was  prescribed  in  the  law  for  certain 
cases  of  uncleanness  (Lev.  xv.  6-8,  io  fi,  16,  1 8,  21  f.,  27,  xvii. 
16,  xxii.  6).  This  outward  purification  was  of  course  in  the 
present  case  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  purification  of  the  character, 
and  of  the  life  which  the  persons  baptised  had  in  consequence  of 
John’s  preaching  henceforth  resolved  to  lead.1  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  many  ceremonial  washings  of  Judaism,  this  practice  of 
John’s  was  nevertheless  felt  to  be  something  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
something  uncommon.  The  popular  name  for  John  was  the 
Baptist.2  The  washing,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  vow  of 
purity  of  character,  was  really  something  essentially  different 
from  the  washings  which  were  performed  with  reference  to 
definite  kinds  of  uncleanness  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  117). 

The  Messianic  Hope. — Notwithstanding  the  magnetism 
of  his  whole  manifestation  and  of  his  preaching,  John  felt  that 
his  own  work  was  inadequate.  But  what  produced  this  feeling 
in  him  was  not  that  the  Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  law 
abstained  from  coming  to  him  because  his  piety  was  not  in 
accordance  with  their  own  pattern  (Lk.  vii.  30),  or  that  others 
declared  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  devil  because  he  neither 
ate  bread  nor  drank  wine,  and  to  that  extent  deviated  from 
the  ways  of  ordinary  men  (Mt.  xi.  18,  Lk.  vii.  33).  As  against 
this  attitude  towards  him  was  to  be  set  the  fact  that  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  prophet  (Mk.  xi.  32).3 

1  Josephus  did  not  regard  John’s  baptism  as  being  symbolical  (cp.  note 

2  Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  Il6 — ’laavvov  tov  tmKa\ovu.fVov  0airTiiTTod. 

3  Moreover,  the  man  whose  concern  was  to  escape  from  the  world  did  not 
interest  himself  about  drawing  crowds  or  winning  honour  amongst  men. 
It  was  really  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  what  people  thought  about 
him  ;  but  it  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  people  whom 
he  sought  to  reform  really  were  made  better  or  not.  Of  course,  in  many 
instances,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  result  of  his  preaching  ; 
but  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  transitory  impression  made 
upon  the  crowds  who  were  always  coming  and  going  had  in  most  cases  no 
lasting  effect. 
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John’s  experience  was  the  same  as  that  of  every  earnest 
preacher :  the  noblest  enthusiasm  of  piety  too  often  fails  to 
last,  and  the  most  solemn  resolutions  are  often  only  too 
quickly  forgotten.  Then  he  too  found  consolation  in  the 
thought  of  the  coming  Messiah :  “  I  baptise  you  with 

water,”  he  said  (Lk.  iii.  15-18);  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  I  cannot  forcibly  transform  the  inward  nature  of  mankind 
and  exercise  any  abiding  influence  upon  it.”  But  in  contrast 
with  this  feeling  of  helplessness  is  that  belief  of  John’s,  so 
hopeful,  so  full  of  joy,  which  finds  expression  in  the  words : 
“  There  cometh  a  Stronger  One  after  me  whose  shoe-latchet  I 
am  not  worthy  to  unloose  (Mt.  iii.  1  r  says,  “Whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  carry  after  him  ”) ;  He  will  baptise  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.”  This  is  an  article  of  faith,  in 
which  is  expressed  John’s  conviction  that  his  own  inadequate 
labours  will  speedily  be  supplemented  in  a  signal  fashion. 
The  Strong  One  who  cometh  after  him  is  the  Messiah  ;  and 
his  strength  is  dwelt  upon  in  contrast  to  the  relatively  small 
power  which  John  is  able  to  exercise  over  men’s  minds.  The 
Messiah  will  steep  in  the  Holy  Ghost  those  who  have  been 
baptised  by  John  ;  thereupon  the  power  of  sin  in  them  will  be 
broken  ;  for  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  evil  overcome. 
It  is  expected  as  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Messiah,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  will  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh  (Joel  iii.  1).  And 
this  is  also  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  Messiah  will 
baptise  with  fire.  Fire  consumes  and  purifies  ;  the  Messiah 
will  remove  from  the  hearts  of  men  all  that  is  reprehensible. 
This  conception,  too,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Jewish 
people.  The  day  when  the  Lord  shall  come  is  in  Mai.  iii.  2  f 
compared  to  the  refiner’s  fire,  which  purifies  gold  and  silver ; 
but  in  Mai.  iii.  19  (iv.  1)  it  is  compared  to  a  burning  furnace 
which  consumes  all  that  do  wickedly.  The  first  passage 
corresponds  to  John’s  hope  that  the  sin  which  still  clings  to 
those  whom  he  has  baptised  will  be  ultimately  taken  away 
by  the  Messiah.  But  as  this  presupposes  on  their  part  the 
earnest  desire  to  be  amended,  John  concludes  with  a  warning 
picture  of  the  Messianic  judgment,  in  which  fire  is  regarded,  in 
agreement  with  Mai.  iii.  19  (iv.  1),  not  as  a  purifying  agent, 
but  as  an  element  of  destruction  :  “  The  Messiah  is  like 
unto  the'  man,  who  cleanses  his  threshing-floor  with  the 
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winnowing-shovel  in  his  hand,  he  brings  the  wheat  into  the 
barn,  but  the  chaff  he  burns  with  fire.”  John’s  preaching  is 
consequently  no  gospel  of  salvation  for  light-minded  or 
dissolute  people,  who  will  have  no  share  in  the  Messiah’s 
kingdom.  But  for  the  man  who  earnestly  repents,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  his  earnest  desire  for  self-betterment,  yet 
knows  how  weak  he  is  under  the  assaults  of  sin,  it  is  an 
announcement  full  of  hope.  Such  a  one  the  Messiah  will 
purify,  and  to  him  will  he  bring  the  Holy  Spirit.1 

New  use  made  of  the  Expectation  of  the  Messiah. 
— Fanciful,  or  even  fantastic,  descriptions  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  and  of  its  advent  were  at  that  period  by  no  means 
uncommon.2  The  novel  feature  about  John’s  preaching  was, 
that  he  did  not  fly  for  refuge  from  trials  of  the  moment  to 
any  anticipations  of  a  blissful  world  to  come  in  the  future, 
or  seek  comfort  and  quickening  in  its  pleasing  images. 
Rather  did  the  certainty  of  the  nearness  of  the  Messiah’s 
advent  act  as  an  incentive  to  him  to  labour  all  the  more 
diligently  both  in  his  own  behalf  and  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  It  is  to  this  that  Jesus  alludes  when  he  sums  up  the 
real  importance  of  John  in  the  words  (Mt.  xi.  12  f.,  Lk.  xvi. 
16):  “From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence  and  the  violent 
snatch  it  to  themselves.  For  all  the  prophets  and  the  law 
prophesied  until  John  ;  and  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  the 
Elias  which  was  to  come.”  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth 
violence  ;  people  no  longer  merely  prophesy  and  dream 
dreams  about  it,  but  they  press  to  win  entrance  into  it. 
According  to  Mai.  iii.  23  f.  (iv.  5  f.),  Elijah3  is  to  go  before 

1  Those  who  estimate  the  value  of  a  religion  by  the  dogmatic  scheme 
on  which  it  was  originally  founded  will  perceive  no  serious  distinction 
between  the  Baptist’s  point  of  view  and  that  of  Jesus  ;  even  the  words  which 
Jesus  spoke  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  hardly  go  beyond  such  a  scheme  as  that 
indicated  in  the  text.  The  real  distinction  between  John  and  Jesus  must 
be  sought  in  the  difference  of  their  characters,  and  in  the  conceptions  of 
the  will  of  God,  which  corresponded  to  this  difference. 

2  Cp.  Neutest.  Zeitgeschichte ,  pp.  19-31,  241-245. 

3  The  reason  why  this  function  was  assigned  to  Elijah  was  no  doubt  this, 
that  he,  the  powerful  preacher  of  repentance  in  the  days  of  King  Ahab, 
had  gone  up  into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  that  is  to  say,  had  gone  to 
the  place  where,  according  to  the  late  Jewish  conception,  all  the  treasures 
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the  day  of  the  Lord  and  prepare  men’s  hearts  to  receive  him. 
In  the  whole  range  of  Jewish  conceptions,  none  could  be 
found  better  fitted  to  describe  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist 
than  that  according  to  which  it  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  duty 
expected  of  Elijah  when  that  prophet  should  return  to  earth 
a  second  time. 

Grounds  for  the  Expectation  of  the  Messiah. — 
Here  we  should  be  justified  in  introducing  a  question — to  which, 
however,  the  Sources  return  no  answer.  All  the  prophets 
who  proclaimed  the  nearness  of  the  judgment  of  God  derived 
their  conviction  from  definite  facts  having  relation  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Hence  it  is  highly 
probable  that  John  also  based  his  conviction,  that  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  was  nigh  at  hand,  on  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  neither  the  Synoptists  nor 
Josephus  tell  us  anything  at  all  definite  with  regard  to  this. 
Both  these  authorities  seem,  however,  to  imply  that  John’s 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not 
based  upon  the  inference  that  the  sway  of  the  heathen,  the 
Romans,  over  the  people  of  God  could  not  continue.  Had 
that  been  the  ground  of  his  conviction,  Pontius  Pilate,  not 
Herod  Antipas,  would  have  been  the  person  to  seize  upon 
the  inconvenient  and  dangerous  prophet.  We  should  also 
have  heard  something  about  political  hopes  being  associated 
with  the  advent  of  the  Baptist ;  but  of  this  there  is  not  a 
single  word.  On  the  contrary,  this  man  who  shunned  the 
world  accounted  the  sins  of  his  people  to  be  so  grievous 
that  the  only  hope  for  their  salvation  lay  in  the  direct 
interposition  of  God.1  Hence  John  describes  the  Messiah  as 
being,  above  all  things  else,  the  judge  of  the  world — which 
indeed  was  no  unheard-of  conception  (see  p.  116,  n.  i).  But 
in  other  quarters  the  Messianic  judgment  was  brought  into 
connection  quite  generally  with  the  various  powers  which  are 
hostile  to  God.  The  Baptist,  it  would  seem,  was  the  first  to 

of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Messiah  himself,  were  preserved 
against  the  day  of  his  future  coming  into  the  world  (2  K.  ii.  1 1  f.). 

1  His  stern  wrath  at  the  pretenders  to  greatest  piety — if  indeed  Mt.  iii.  7 
belongs  to  the  original  tradition— as  well  as  his  apostrophe  to  the  multitudes 
as  yei'i'Tina.Ta  (Lk.  iii.  7),  lend  considerable  support  to  this  view, 

which  is  still  further  strengthened  by  analogous  trains  of  thought  in  ancient 
and  modern  prophets. 
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proclaim  that  that  judgment  was  to  be  dreaded  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  man.  And  in  this  declaration  we  get  a  very  plain  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  extent  to  which  John’s  preaching  of  repentance 
was  new.  The  Messiah  will  come  soon,  for  Israel’s  necessity 
is  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch;  but  the  distress  is  no  outward 
one:  it  is  the  distress  that  comes  of  sin.  And  when  the  Messiah 
does  come,  he  will  give  to  those  who  repent  the  power  to 
show  forth  good  works  ;  but  those  who  do  not  repent  shall  be 
destroyed.  The  matter,  then,  is  one  of  life  and  death  for  each 
individual.  Here,  therefore,  the  general  moral  task  and  the 
hope  of  moral  perfection  for  each  individual  are  closely  knit 
together,  yet  freed  from  those  extraneous  elements  which 
adhered  to  both  in  the  earlier  development  of  the  religion  of 
Israel.  It  is  precisely  in  this  peculiarity  that  John  approves 
himself  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Mightier  One  who  followed 
after  him.1 

Denunciation  of  Antipas. — John’s  preaching  of  repent¬ 
ance,  then,  was  coloured  by  no  political  motives.  But,  for  all 
that,  he  spared  not  even  the  prince  who  offended  the  upright 
amongst  his  people.  Josephus  {Ant.,  xviii.  1 1 8  f.)  simply  tells 
us  that  Herod  Antipas  feared  the  great  influence  of  the  Baptist 
and  sought  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  stirring  up  a  revolt, 
and  for  that  reason  he  had  him  carried  to  Machaerus  and  put 
to  death.  The  Synoptists  relate  the  story  in  greater  detail 
(Mk.  vi.  14-29).  According  to  them,  John  said  to  Herod:  “It 
is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother’s  wife.”  Whether 
John  uttered  these  words  in  a  personal  interview  with  Herod, 
or  in  a  public  address  to  the  people,  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  The  second  alternative  seems  to  fit  in  better 
with  the  text  of  Josephus  and  with  the  idea  we  are  inclined  to 
form  of  the  two  men.  Yet  Mk.  vi.  20  also  tells  us  that  Herod 
was  greatly  exercised  by  the  words  of  his  prisoner,  and 
heard  him  gladly;  so  that  the  supposition  that  Herod  him¬ 
self  had  at  one  time  appealed  to  John  and  received  from 

1  It  must  further  be  carefully  observed  that  the  political  aspect  of  the 
Messianic  hope  plays  no  great  part  in  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  New 
Testament  period  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Far  greater  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  holiness  of  the  Messiah.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  John  nor 
Jesus  ever  doubted  the  kingship  of  the  Messiah  ( Neatest .  Zeitgeschichte , 
pp.  248  f.). 
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him  the  decision  that  he  must  put  away  his  brother’s  wife, 
is  also  not  altogether  excluded.  A  man  to  whom  all 
Palestine  flocked  might  be  a  person  of  some  importance  even 
to  Herod  Antipas.1 

Antipas’  Offence. — This  prince’s  union  with  his  niece 
Herodias  had  only  been  made  possible  by  a  twofold  adultery. 
For  Antipas’  sake  Herodias  had  deserted  her  first  husband, 
a  brother  of  Antipas  and  of  her  own  father  ;  but  she  had  im¬ 
posed  upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  condition  of  her 
doing  this,  that  he  also  should  put  away  his  own  former  wife, 
the  daughter  of  King  Aretas  IY.  of  Arabia.  This  princess  had 
fled  to  her  father,  a  step  which  later  on  gave  occasion  for  a 
war  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  109-112).2  Now,  according  to  Jewish 
views,  a  man  was  permitted  to  divorce  himself  from  his  wife 
at  any  time,  provided  he  issued  the  prescribed  document  of 
divorcement  (Dt.  xxiv.  1);  but  he  was  forbidden  to  marry 
the  wife  of  his  brother  whilst  his  brother  was  yet  alive  (Lev. 
xviii.  16),  and  for  a  woman  to  leave  her  husband  in  order  to 
unite  herself  with  another  man  was  universally  judged  to  be 
adultery  (cp.  Rom.  vii.  3).  So  that  John  was  merely  giving 
expression  to  the  universally  accepted  view.  But  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  because  there  were  everywhere  men  of  like  mind  with 
himself  that  this  candid  and  outspoken  man  was  a  source  of 
danger.  Accordingly,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 

John’s  Imprisonment  and  Death.  —  If  Machaerus 
( Mkaur ,  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea)  really  was  the  place  of 
John’s  captivity,  Herod  Antipas  and  his  family  (according  to 
the  narrative  of  Mk.)  must  have  sojourned  there  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.3  Herodias  hated  the  stern  prophet  who  sought 

1  The  Gospels  also  tell  us  that  Herod  Antipas  was  troubled  about  Jesus 
(Mk.  vi.  14-16  ;  still  more  pointedly  Lk.  xxiii.  8). 

2  See  p.  hi,  n.  1. 

3  Machaerus  was  not  indeed  at  all  well  suited  for  the  feast  which  Herod 
Antipas  gave  to  the  chief  men  of  the  region  subject  to  him  ;  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  remote  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  it  would  be  far  more  easy 
to  explain  the  mission  of  the  Baptist’s  disciples  to  Jesus  if  John  had  been 
imprisoned  in  Tiberias,  let  us  say,  instead  of  in  Machaerus.  Josephus, 
however,  particularly  names  Machaerus  as  the  place  in  which  John  was 
imprisoned  and  executed  ;  and  the  reasons  we  have  brought  forward 
against  this  identification  are  not  sufficient  to  do  more  than  cast  a  doubt 
upon  the  correctness  of  his  statements. 
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to  tear  her  from  the  arms  of  her  new  husband,  and  whose 
words,  although  he  was  a  prisoner,  made  a  great  impression 
upon  her  husband.  For  some  time,  however,  she  was  unable 
to  effect  anything  against  him.  John,  even  in  his  imprison¬ 
ment,  hears  of  the  works  which  are  done  by  Jesus  whom  he 
has  baptised.  And  what  he  hears  makes  such  an  impression 
upon  him  that  he  has  this  question  addressed  to  Jesus — 
and  he  is  the  first  to  put  it — “  Art  thou  the  Messiah  ”  ? 
We  do  not  know  whether  Jesus’  answer  to  this  question 
ever  reached  John  (Mt  xi.  2-6,  Lk.  vii.  18-23).  Herod 
Antipas  on  his  birthday  gives  a  feast  to  the  dignitaries  of  his 
kingdom.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  dances  on  the  occasion 
before  Antipas’  guests ;  this  was  Salome,  who  became  at 
a  later  date  the  wife  of  the  tetrarch  Philip.  Her  stepfather  is 
so  pleased  with  Salome’s  dancing  that  he  swears  he  will  grant 
any  request  she  may  make,  even  though  it  be  for  the  half  of 
his  kingdom.  Thereupon  she,  instigated  by  her  mother,  asks 
for  the  head  of  John.  And  Antipas’  guests,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  oath  was  kept,  must  even  be  shown  the  head  of  the 
executed  man  (Mk.  vi.  17-29). 

Jesus’  Judgment  regarding  John’s  Death. — Jesus 
subsequently  said,  with  reference  to  the  fate  of  John,  “They 
did  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed,  as  it  is  written  of  him  ” 
(Mk.  ix.  13).  Here  he  is  obviously  referring  to  the  threats 
which  were  uttered  against  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  2,  10),  for  he  has 
just  compared  John  to  that  prophet.  But  what  is  chiefly 
present  in  his  mind  is  the  observation  that  the  preacher  of 
repentance,  even  though  sent  by  God,  is  not  protected  by  God 
against  the  arbitrary  power  and  caprice  of  men.  It  is  not 
God’s  will  that  the  happiness  of  a  man  on  earth  should 
correspond  to  his  worth.  From  John’s  fate  Jesus  came  to 
understand  the  fate  which  awaited  himself. 

Later  Disciples  of  John. — The  religious  movement  set 
in  motion  by  John  did  not  end  with  his  death.  His  disciples, 
having  buried  him,  carried  his  message  further.  More  than 
twenty  years  after  John’s  death,  Apollos,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
came  to  Ephesus  and  preached  there  in  the  synagogue,  exactly 
as  the  Christians  themselves  did,  that  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  yet  he  knew  only  the  baptism 
of  John  (Acts  xviii.  25  :  eSlSacricev  atcpificos  tu  it ep'i  too  ’I rjaou 
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was  written  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  ;  he  taught 
accurately  the  things  which  belonged  to  Jesus — that  is  to  say, 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  judgment).  Soon  after  this, 
Paul  finds  in  Ephesus  twelve  disciples  of  John,  who  through 
him  are  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  was  absent  in  the  baptism  of  John,  is  really  pre¬ 
sent  in  Christianity  (Acts  xix.  1-7).  Thus  the  Johannine 
Gospel,  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  Asia 
Minor,  has  sufficient  grounds  for  maintaining  the  importance 
of  John  in  relation  to  Jesus.  He  is  the  prophet  sent  of  God 
who  points  out  the  Messiah ;  but  his  influence  must  wane  in 
order  that  the  influence  of  the  Messiah  may  increase,  and  he 
himself  sends  his  disciples  to  Jesus.1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
community  of  John’s  disciples,  in  so  far  as  they  maintained 
their  independence  of  Judaism,  became  completely  absorbed 
in  the  Christian  community.2 

1  Compare  the  authorities  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

2  The  process  was  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  himself  and 
the  earliest  of  his  disciples  were  followers  of  John,  and  that  to  the  very 
last  Jesus  had  spoken  of  John  with  the  greatest  veneration.  Moreover, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Baptist’s  preaching,  “  Repent  because  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,”  recurs  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus. 
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THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS 

SOURCES. —  The  Synoptists.  Mk.  i.  9-1 1,  Mt.  in.  13-17,  Lk.  iii.  21  f.  Lk. 
has  transformed  the  Mk.  narrative  less  than  Mt.  has.  What  Mk.  describes 
as  a  vision  of  Jesus  {AStv)  becomes  in  Lk.-Mt.  an  objective  event ;  though 
what  Lk.  says  (cp.  the  phrase  ko.1  rpoa-fvxop.fi'ov,  which  is  peculiar  to  him) 
still  admits  of  being  understood  in  the  sense  of  Mk.  Lk.  iii.  22  has, 
like  Mk.  i.  11,  the  form  of  address  <rv  *1,  whereas  Mt.  iii.  17  has  olris  ianv. 
The  Baptist’s  protest  (Mt.  iii.  14  f.)  unhistorically  presupposes  John  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  Jesus.  In  Acts  x.  38  it  is  said,  God  anointed 

(ixPiatv)  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.  Jn.  i.  33  f.  is  a 
development  along  the  line  indicated  by  Mk.-Mt.  :  the  Baptist  recognises 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  by  means  of  a  vision.  This  contradicts,  not  only  Mlc., 
but  also  Lk.’s  story  of  Jesus’  boyhood  and  Mt.’s  account  of  the  baptism. 

Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grccc.  Supply  pp.  76  f.). 
Jesus’  visit  to  the  Baptist  (Jerome,  Contra  Pelag.,  3,  2  ;  cp.  Cyprian,  De 
Rebaptismale,  17,  contained  in  Prcedicatio  Pauli ,  in  Nestle,  Nov.  Test. 
Grcec.  Supply  p.  81)  and  his  baptism  (Jerome,  In  Is.  xi.  2) ;  in  both  cases 
the  narratives  seem  to  be  superior  to  the  account  in  Mk. 

Justin ,  Dial,  contr.  Tryph.,  88.  315  D,  while  in  general  following  Mt.’s 
account  of  the  baptism,  mentions  an  appearance  of  fire  ;  but  in  88,  316  D 
and  103,  331  B  he  has  from  Ps.  ii.  7  the  words,  t his  p.ov  A  av,  e’-yi  ahptpov 
yt-yewriKa  <rc.  The  appearance  of  fire  is  also  spoken  of  in  the  Prcedicatio 
Pauli;  see  Cyprian,  De  Rebapt.,  17,  ed.  Hartel,  iii.  90  ;  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites,  in  Epiphanius,  Hcer .,  30,  13  ;  Oracula  Sibyllina,  vii.  82-84,  old 
Latin  translations — cp.  Tischendorf,  Nov.  Test .,  viii.  major  to  Mt.  iii.  16  f. 
The  words  from  Ps.  ii.  7  also  form  part  of  the  saying  of  God  in  Lk.  iii.  22, 
according  to  the  MSS.  D  a  b  c  flf2  1.  The  reading  is  also  known  to 
Augustine  {De  Consensu  Evang.,  ii.  14),  and  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites,  though  as  an  addition  to  the  traditional  account  (see  Epiphanius, 
Hcer .,  30, 13).  It  is  likewise  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Pceda i.  6, 
25),  as  also  in  the  Acta  Peln  et  Pauli ,  29.  The  appearance  of  the  fire  or 
light  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  original  conception  of  the  vision  ;  for  with¬ 
out  it  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  heavens  opening.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ps.  ii.  7  preserves  only  the  general  import  of  the  divine  saying  ;  in 
Acts  xiii.  33  also  it  is  only  known  as  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms. 
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Jesus’  Visit  to  the  Baptist. — The  fame  of  the  great 
preacher  of  repentance,  who  proclaimed  that  the  judgment  of 
God  was  immediately  at  hand,  and  by  the  act  of  baptism 
bound  those  who  repented  to  be  steadfast  in  self-amendment, 
drew  many  people  also  out  of  Galilee  to  the  Jordan  (Mt.  xi. 
7-9,  Lk.  vii.  24-26).1  Amongst  others  Jesus,  the  working- 
builder  of  Nazareth,  resolved  to  go  and  visit  John.  We 
possess  only  one  at  all  detailed  account  of  the  way  in  which 
this  resolve  was  formed  in  Him ;  this  we  derive  from  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Suppl. ,  p.  76, 
to  Mt.  iii.  13),  whence  it  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
Prcedicatio  Pauli  (Nestle,  op.  cit.,  p.  81).  The  passage  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  reads  thus :  “  Behold,  the  mother  of 
the  Lord  and  his  brethren  spake  to  him,  saying,  ‘  John  the 
Baptist  is  baptising  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  we  will  go  and 
be  baptised  of  him.’  But  he  said  to  them, ‘  What  sins  have  I 
committed  that  I  should  go  and  be  baptised  of  him  ?  Any¬ 
thing  that  I  have  said  must  have  been  said  in  ignorance.’  ” 
Now,  even  though  we  did  not  possess  explicit  testimony  to 
that  effect,  we  might  be  sure  that  this  story  would  readily 
prove  objectionable  to  the  Christian  community  of  a  later 
age.  Jesus’  refusal  at  first  to  accede  to  the  request  of  his 
kinsfolk  and  to  go  to  John  appeared  inconceivable  to  a 
community  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  canonical  Gospels, 
were  accustomed  to  assume  a  close  relation  between  the  two 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  histories  (Lk.  i.  ii.,  Mt.  iii. 
14-15,  Jn.  i.  26  f.,  29-34).  It  was  held  to  be  conduct  not 
altogether  worthy  of  the  Saviour  that  he  should  decide  to  go 
to  John,  not  of  his  own  free  impulse,  but  only  at  the  request 
of  others.2  But  that  Jesus  should  even  weigh  the  question 

1  The  words  of  Jesus  cited  in  the  original  authority  were  unquestionably 
addressed  to  the  multitude  in  Galilee.  Hence  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  Galilaeans  also  flocked  to  the  Baptist  in  crowds.  It  would  of 
course  be  much  easier  to  understand  this  if  John  preached  not  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  but  also  in  that  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
(see  p.  124,  n.  3). 

2  The  suggestion  that  Jesus,  in  the  course  of  his  public  life,  was  induced 
by  others  to  perform  certain  actions  might  have  been  received  with  more 
equanimity  ;  but  what  we  are  here  dealing  with  is  the  decision  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  whole  of  his  public  ministry.  That  his  resolve  to  go  to  the 
Baptist  had  to  be  suggested  to  him  first  by  others  could  not  be  admitted  by  a 
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whether  he  had  sinned  was  even  more  objectionable,  especially 
when  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  denied,  to  start  with, 
any  particular  sin,  yet  immediately  spoiled  that  view  of  the 
matter  (“  quid  peccavi,  ut  vadam  et  baptizer  ab  eo  ?  ”)  by 
expressing  the  doubt,  whether  what  he  has  just  said  may  not 
perhaps  be  said  in  ignorance,  and  whether  after  all  he  may 
not  really  have  sinned  without  being  aware  of  it.  The  opinion 
of  Christians  at  a  later  date  regarding  this  story  is  very  well 
expressed  in  the  tract  De  Rebaptismate,  ch.  17,  attributed  to 
Cyprian  :  “  Contra  omnes  scripturas  et  de  peccato  proprio 
confitentem  invenies  Christum,  qui  solus  omnino  nihil  deliquit, 
et  ad  accipiendum  Joannis  baptisma  paene  invitum  a  matre 
sua  esse  compulsum.” 

John’s  Forgiveness  of  Sins. — The  answer  which  Jesus 
makes  to  his  kinsfolk  is  closely  connected  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  give,  that  John  the  Baptist  baptises  for  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin.  In  a  precisely  similar  way  John’s  baptism  is 
called  in  Mk.  1.  4f.  a  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin,  and  they  who  come  to  John  confess  their  sins 
when  they  are  baptised.  This  is  explained  by  John’s  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  Messiah  will  complete  and  perfect  the  work 
of  amendment  which  he  himself  has  preached,  and  which 
those  baptised  by  him  have  taken  in  hand.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Messiah  will  not  condemn  because  of  their  former  sins 
those  who  have  now  repented,  but  he  will  admit  them  into 
his  kingdom  in  spite  of  their  sins,  that  is  to  say,  by  granting 
them  forgiveness  of  the  same.1  In  thus  questioning  for  a 
moment  whether  he  has  need  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  prof¬ 
fered  by  John,  Jesus  shares,  at  all  events  formally,  for  the 
time  being,  the  standpoint  of  the  Pharisees,  which  he  himself 
subsequently  reprehended  :  they  refused  to  be  baptised  by  John 
because  they  were  in  the  right  way  already.  But  Jesus  does 
not  adhere  to  this  standpoint,  although  he  unquestionably 
has  the  greatest  right  to  do  so  ;  for  he  adds  that  perhaps  he 
does  not  know  his  own  sins.  At  first  he  gives  utterance  to 
the  sure  consciousness  of  a  continuous,  unbroken  develop¬ 
ment  in  righteousness ;  but  the  earnest  conscientiousness 

generation  who  ascribed  to  Jesus,  even  when  a  child,  the  conscious  purpose 
of  redeeming  the  world. 

1  See  Chap.  V.,  pp.  120  f. 
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which  forms  an  integral  part  of  that  development  allows  at 
least  a  doubt  to  arise  as  to  his  perfect  sinlessness,  although 
at  the  same  time  no  specific  acts  of  wrong-doing  are  present 
to  trouble  his  conscience.  It  is  precisely  in  this  spirit  that 
Jesus  disclaims  (Mk.  x.  18)  the  title  of  “  Good  Master,”  by  the 
observation,  “  There  is  only  one  good,  namely  God.”  This 
saying,  too,  was  repugnant  to  later  Christian  writers,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Mt.  (xix.  16  f.)  it  is  changed.1 

Correctness  of  the  Tradition. — Now,  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  this  tradition  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
that  later  Christianity  refused  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  Jesus 
having  entertained  any  such  doubt  with  regard  to  his  sinless¬ 
ness  ;  consequently,  the  later  Church  certainly  cannot  have 
invented  it.  But  the  tradition  preserved  in  the  Canonical 
Gospels  also  seems  to  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  this  connection  the  saying  of  our  Lord  as 
preserved  by  the  Synoptists  (Mt.  xxi.  28-32)  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  “  A  father  had  two  sons.  He  said  to  the  one,  Go 
work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.  He  said,  No  ;  but  repented  him 
of  it  and  went.  The  same  request  was  made  to  the  second, 
who  answered  and  said,  Yea,  sir,  but  went  not.  Of  these 
twain,  the  first  only  is  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God.”  It  is 
true  this  does  not  agree  with  what  Mt.  goes  on  to  add,  “  The 
publicans  and  harlots  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
sooner  than  the  unrepentant  leaders  of  the  people.  The 
former  did  amend  at  the  preaching  of  John,  whereas  the  latter 
held  aloof  from  him.”  For  not  only  did  the  publicans  and 
harlots  at  first  say,  No,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  acted  con¬ 
trary  to  the  will  of  God.  In  like  manner  the  Pharisees  did  not 
merely  say,  Yes,  in  answer  to  God’s  demand,  and  then  pay  no 
further  heed  to  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  actually  made  the 
interpretation  of  the  Law,  and  its  fulfilment,  erroneous  though 
this  often  was,  the  chief  purpose  of  their  lives.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  saying  becomes  still  more  difficult  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  Baptist ;  for  the  publicans  did  not  answer  with 
No,  nor  the  Pharisees  with  Yes.  The  utterance  might  be 
intended  to  give  greater  vividness  to  the  saying,  that  the 
Messiah  will  not  take  into  his  kingdom  those  who  merely 

1  In  like  manner  also  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Nestle,  Nov.  Test. 
Grcec.  Sufipl.,  p.  78,  to  Mt.  xix.  16) — “Quid  bonum  faciens  vivam  ?” 
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greet  him  as  their  Lord,  but  only  those  who  in  their  acts 
fulfil  the  will  of  God  (Mt.  vii.  21).  This  saying,  indeed,  has 
really  no  parallel  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  seems  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  Lk.  xiii.  25-27, 
which  occurs  again  in  an  easily  recognisable  recast  in  Mt.  vii. 
22  f.  Certainly  Mt.  vii.  21  was  not  known  to  the  Apostle 
Paul  ;  if  it  had  been,  he  could  not  have  written  1  Cor.  xii.  3, 
“  No  man  can  say,  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Jesus’  saying  about  the  two  sons  was  no  doubt  originally 
intended  to  refer  to  the  attitude  assumed  towards  the  Baptist, 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  represented  in  Mt.  xxi.  28-32.  But 
Jesus  was  not  thinking  of  the  different  classes  of  people  who 
came  or  did  not  come  to  John;  he  was  contrasting  rather  in 
this  utterance,  though  of  course  on  some  definite  occasion,  his 
own  attitude  towards  John  with  the  attitude  of  his  kinsfolk 
towards  the  Baptist.  The  relatives  of  Jesus  said  at  first,  Yes; 
in  the  beginning  they  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  on  his 
behalf  and  promised  him  that  they  would  reform,  but  after¬ 
wards  they  turned  back  into  the  old  familiar  ways.  Jesus,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  at  first,  No,  but  afterwards  not  only 
went  to  John,  but,  from  the  moment  he  did  so,  placed  his 
whole  life  at  the  service  of  the  Gospel  which  John  was  the 
first  to  preach.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  occasion 
for  making  this  comparison  between  his  action  and  that  of  his 
kinsfolk  was  that  on  which  his  mother  and  brethren  pur¬ 
posed  to  fetch  him  back  to  Nazareth  because  he  was  losing 
his  senses ;  thereupon  Jesus  declared,  that  they  who  did  the 
will  of  God,  the  same  were  his  kinsfolk  (Mk.  iii.  21,  31-35). 
Now  was  the  fitting  moment  to  declare  that  they  who  were 
desirous  of  taking  him  back  to.  Nazareth  were  the  same  who 
formerly  had  made  him  decide  to  go  forth  from  thence.  In 
Mk.  iii.  35  we  read  that  he  reproached  his  family  with  not 
doing  the  will  of  God ;  so  that  he  was  disposed  to  draw 
pointed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he  who  was  at  first  re¬ 
luctant,  finally  obeyed  the  Father’s  will  more  zealously  than 
they  who  had  in  the  beginning  said,  Yes.1 

1  Of  course,  this  interpretation  cannot  lay  claim  to  being  certain  ;  we 
can  only  claim  for  it  a  great  degree  of  probability.  But  then  no  history, 
either  old  or  new,  can  be  written  without,  in  this  way,  taking  account 
of  probabilities. 
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Jn.  VII.  I-IO. — The  Fourth  Gospel  also  has  preserved  a 
recollection  of  Jesus’  having  at  first  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  his  kinsfolk  (Jn.  vii.  i-io).  Here  also  the  occasion  is  a 
journey  into  Judaea  for  a  religious  object,  just  as  Jesus  had  to 
journey  from  Nazareth  to  Judaea  to  come  to  the  Baptist  ;  and 
here  also  Jesus’  brethren  call  upon  him  to  go  with  them,  and 
at  first  he  refuses  to  comply  with  their  request,  though  after¬ 
wards  he  does  make  the  journey.  True,  in  the  Johannine 
Gospel  the  object  of  the  journey  is  not  to  hear  the  Baptist, 
but  to  keep  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles  at  Jerusalem.  But  it 
is  this  very  circumstance  that  allows  the  Evangelist  to  put 
aside  the  vexatious  problem  of  Jesus’  sinlesshess  or  sinfulness, 
a  method  of  getting  over  historical  difficulties  of  the  use  of 
which  we  encounter  other  instances  in  the  same  Gospel. 
What  is  unobjectionable  is  retained,  but  what  is  objectionable 
is  brushed  aside1;  compare  Mk.  xv.  34-37  with  Jn.  xix.  28- 
30.  Now  it  was  felt  to  be  objectionable  that  Jesus’  first 
public  appearance,  namely,  the  visit  to  the  Baptist,  should 
have  been  due  to  the  instigation  of  others ;  but  for  his  kins¬ 
folk  to  exhort  him,  on  one  occasion  during  his  public  ministry, 
to  go  on  a  journey  to  Judaea — this  was  not  such  a  serious 
statement  to  make.  Moreover,  the  Johannine  Gospel  is  able 
to  turn  the  affair  about  in  such  a  way  that  Jesus  by  his 
refusal  in  the  first  instance  is  even  made  to  assert  his  inde¬ 
pendence  in  relation  to  his  family  (Jn.  vii.  6-8). 

CONCLUSION. — The  tradition  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
is  then  entitled  to  be  believed.  But  it  shows  in  the  plainest 
possible  way  that  Christianity  was  not  ready-made  but  grew. 
It  did  not  originate  in  the  resolve  of  a  single  individual,  but 
was  born,  as  it  were,  of  the  wonderful  dispensation  of  divine 
providence.  As  Luther  had  to  be  forced  into  the  work  of 
the  Reformation,  so  Jesus  was  literally  forced  into  his  work. 
The  reluctance  of  Jesus  to  meet  the  powerful  preacher  of  re¬ 
pentance,  whose  message  was  to  awaken  to  life  the  powers 

1  The  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  proceeds  in  a  precisely  similar 
way,  when,  for  example,  he  omits  to  speak  of  the  dispute  between  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Antioch,  or  says  nothing  about  the  delivery  of  the  alms  which 
Paul  at  length  brought  to  Jerusalem,  because  of  its  bad  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11-14,  Acts  xxi.  17-25,  and 
compart  xxiv.  1 7). 
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yet  slumbering  in  him,  showed  a  presentiment,  as  it  were,  of 
the  persecution  and  martyrdom  that  lay  before  him.1 

John  baptises  Jesus.— Jesus  came  to  John  (Mk.  i.  9). 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  remained  with  him  some  time, 
for  he  does  not  return  to  Galilee  until  after  the  Baptist  is 
seized  and  flung  into  prison  (Mk.  i.  14).  At  all  events,  the 
story  of  the  Temptation  comes  between.  Like  so  many 
others,  Jesus  allowed  himself  to  be  baptised  ;  and  he  certainly 
understood  the  act  in  the  sense  in  which  John  intended  it. 
Jesus  also  was  impelled  to  baptism  by  a  resolve  to  live 
henceforth  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  by  the  hope  of 
thereby  winning  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  only 
the  “  dogmatic  ”  reflection  of  a  later  age  which  took  offence 
that  he  who,  according  to  the  Baptist’s  own  words,  was  to 
baptise  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  should  himself 
have  been  baptised  with  water  by  John.  Accordingly,  Mt. 
iii.  14  f.  amplifies  the  text  of  Mk.  by  making  John  at  first 
unwilling  to  baptise  Jesus,  saying,  “  I  have  need  to  be  baptised 
of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me?”  But  Jesus  brushes  aside 
the  objection  with  the  words,  “  Suffer  it  now,  for  so  it  becometh 
us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.”2  The  later  Johannine  Gospel, 
however,  is  able  to  tell  us  further,  that  John  did  not  know 
Jesus  before  this  visit  (i.  31 — icayw  ovk  rjSeiv  cxvtov). 

Impression  made  by  the  Baptist  upon  Jesus. — At  a 
still  later  date,  after  he  had  developed  a  great  public  ministry, 
Jesus  praised  the  Baptist  enthusiastically,  declaring  that  he 
was  not  like  a  reed  shaken  to  this  side  and  to  that  by  the  wind, 
not  a  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  but  that  he  was  more  than  a 

1  It  is  true  that  such  a  conception  lays  greater  stress  upon  the  human 
side  of  Jesus’  nature  than  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  great  life’s  work  of 
his  own  free  choice  and  without  instigation  from  without.  But  it  is  just  this 
human  side  of  the  Redeemer  that  brings  him  humanly  near  to  us  ;  and 
when  we  see  that  he  was  dependent,  as  we  are,  upon  God’s  providence, 
we  experience  for  the  first  time  a  true  feeling  of  the  overpowering  greatness 
of  his  Godhead. 

2  n\7 ipwo-ai  iraaav  SiKaio<nji>nv,  that  is  to  say,  to  satisfy  every  requirement  of 
piety.  On  other  occasions,  indeed,  Jesus  takes  up  a  different  attitude.  He 
was  not  concerned  to  do  all  things  whatsoever  that  were  considered  pious  ; 
if  he  had  been,  he  would  never  have  been  at  strife  with  the  Pharisees. 
Rather  it  is  his  own  peculiar  conception  of  the  will  of  God  that  determines 
for  him  what  it  is  his  duty  to  do  and  what  not. 
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prophet — he  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Messiah  (Mt.  xi.  7-10, 
Lk.  vii.  24-27).  The  steadfast  character  of  John,  who  could 
not  be  moved  from  his  path  either  by  the  wind  which  blew 
upon  him,  or  by  any  regard  for  his  own  personal  comfort, 
made  a  great  impression  upon  Jesus,  who  was  originally,  we 
cannot  doubt,  of  a  tenderer  character.1  Jesus  was,  above  all 
things,  filled  with  the  same  thought  which  had  called  forth 
John’s  whole  activity  as  a  preacher,  and  which  dominated  it. 
The  hinge  upon  which  all  the  thoughts  of  John’s  followers 
turned  was  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  With  prayer 
and  fasting  his  disciples  prepared  themselves  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah. 

The  Revelation  of  the  Messiah. — To  what  a  large 
extent  these  thoughts  did  occupy  Jesus’  mind  is  proved  by 
the  event  which  happened  at  his  baptism.  The  Gospel  of 
Mk.  relates  (i.  10),  “  And  straightway  on  coming  up  out  of  the 
water  he  saw  the  heavens  rent  open  and  the  spirit  coming 
down  upon  him  like  a  dove,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  (cried), 
‘Thou  art  my  beloved  son,  in  thee  am  I  well  pleased.’”  In 
the  later  Sources  the  description  of  what  happened  is  so  far 
supplemented  that  according  to  them  a  fire  also,  a  bright  light, 
was  seen.2  An  appearance  of  this  kind  certainly  suits  in 
every  respect  a  vision  in  which  the  Heavens  open.  Compare 
the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Paul  in  Acts  xxvi.  13  (ix.  3,  xxii. 
6,  and  compare  2.  Cor.  iv.  6).  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
(Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Supply  P-  77)  it  is  the  fountain  of 
the  whole  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  Jesus,  and  resting 
upon  him,  which  says  to  him,  “  My  son,  in  all  the  pro¬ 
phets  I  waited  Thee  that  Thou  shouldst  come,  and  that  I 
should  rest  upon  Thee.  For  Thou  art  my  rest,  Thou  art 
my  first-born  Son,  who  reigneth  eternally.”  This  version 
of  the  words  of  God  spoken  on  that  occasion  may  be 
historically  more  correct  than  that  which  Mk.  has  handed 

1  But  we  must  not  look  upon  this  tenderness  as  a  chief  trait  in  Jesus’ 
peculiar  character.  In  particular  cases  his  firmness  and  assurance  could 
even  wear  the  appearance  of  harshness,  as  when  he  thrust  aside  his  mother 
and  his  brethren  who  came  with  the  idea  of  fetching  him  back  to  Nazareth 
(Mk.  iii.  21,  31-35).  Jesus  is  only  tender  in  comparison  with  the  Baptist, 
in  so  far  as  he  cannot  encounter  any  distress  of  man  without  helping, 
whereas  the  Baptist  deliberately  withdrew  from  his  fellow-men. 

2  See  the  Sources  at  the  head  of  this  Chapter. 
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down.  The  words  which  were  heard  must  of  necessity  have 
corresponded  to  what  was  seen.  Jesus  sees  the  Spirit 
descending  upon  him  ;  next,  the  words  which  are  spoken  to 
him  also  declare  that  the  Spirit  rests  upon  him.  In  saying 
this,  God  vouchsafes  to  him  the  divine  revelation  that  he  is 
the  promised  Messiah.  For  according  to  Isa.  xi.  2,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  w/j  upon  the  Messiah,  and  Jesus  has  just  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  Baptist  the  promise  that  the  Messiah  will 
give  God’s  spirit  to  his  followers.  But  the  real  greatness  of 
the  moment  is  reflected  in  Jesus’  recognition  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  indeed  had  spoken  already  by  the  mouth  of  all  the 
prophets,  has  waited  for  him  (Jesus),  in  order  that  it  may  rest 
upon  him.  Consequently  he,  Jesus,  is  the  first-born  Son  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  shall  reign  eternally.  Thus,  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Jesus  lifts  him  above  all  the 
prophets  ;  by  this  divine  gift  he  is  qualified  to  be  the  ruler 
of  the  everlasting  world  of  the  future.  It  is  important  to 
recollect,  that  according  to  Mk.  we  have  here  not  merely  a 
declaration  of  the  dignity  that  attaches  to  the  person  of  Jesus  ; 
we  are  told  at  the  same  time  that  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  and 
settles  down  upon  him.1  By  this  means  he  becomes  for  the 
first  time  endowed  with  the  attributes  which  distinguish  the 
Messiah  from  all  other  men  :  he  becomes  the  first-born  Son  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  because  it  is  only  through  him  that  all  other 
men  are  to  participate  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  Jesus  also  calls 
himself  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  story  of  the  Tempta¬ 
tion,  as  told  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  ;  indeed,  he  there 
calls  the  Holy  Spirit  his  mother:  the  Semitic  word  for 
“  spirit  ”  is  feminine.2 

Nature  of  the  Event. — None  of  our  Gospels  sets  forth 

1  In  this  way  expression  is  also  given  to  the  idea  that  Jesus  not  only  at  this 
moment  became  clear  as  to  the  dignity  of  his  person,  but  he  also  became 
conscious  that  from  this  moment  onwards  he  possessed,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  higher  dignity  than  formerly.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  assumed  that 
the  special  conception  of  the  will  of  God  which  Jesus  set  forth  underwent 
at  that  time  any  transformation.  But  this  evangel,  which  had  hitherto 
slumbered  in  him,  required  a  special  impulse  in  order  that  what  was  in  his 
mind  might  be  brought  to  birth,  and  so  be  made  useful  to  the  world. 
And  this  impulse  was  imparted  to  him  in  the  inspiring  revelation  made 
to  him  beside  the  Jordan. 

2  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Supply  p.  77,  to  Mt.  iv.  1,  8. 
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with  perfect  clearness  what  was  the  general  nature  of  the  event 
here  described.  In  Mk.  i.  io  f.  it  relates  entirely  to  Jesus  him¬ 
self.  Jesus  sees  the  Heavens  rent  asunder  and  the  Spirit 
hovering  downwards ;  it  is  to  him  that  the  Heavenly  voice  is 
addressed — “  Thou  art  my  Son,  my  beloved  ;  in  Thee  am  I 
well  pleased.”  In  Lk.  iii.  21  f.  the  opening  of  the  Heavens, 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sound  of  the  Heavenly  voice 
are,  it  would  appear,  apprehended  by  all.  In  Mt.  iii.  16  f. 
so  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  Heavenly  voice  appears 
to  be  no  longer  addressed  to  Jesus  at  all,  but  to  others. 
And  in  this  way  it  becomes  possible  for  the  Gospel  of  Jn. 
(i.  33  f.)  even  to  construe  the  event  as  a  vision  of  the 
Baptist.  The  other  Sources  describe  an  outward  event. 

Prophetic  Vision. — And  yet  it  would  seem  certain 
from  the  whole  character  of  the  event  that  it  took  place  in 
the  spiritual  sphere,  in  the  soul  of  Jesus,  and  that  what  we 
have  to  consider  is  a  prophetic  vision  of  Jesus,  in  which  the 
Heavens  are  rent  asunder,  the  Spirit  of  God  descends  upon 
him  like  a  dove,  and  the  voice  of  God  is  heard  from  the 
Heavens  above.  It  is  possible  even  to  prove  that  all  this  was 
an  event  only  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Jesus.  Down  to  the 
confession  of  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi  nobody,  except  Jesus 
himself,  knew  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (Mk.  viii.  29  f.,  Mt.  xvi. 
16-20,  Lk.  ix.  20  f.).  A  divine  utterance  sent  down  from 
Heaven  to  earth  with  fulness  of  power,  as  a  word  of  guidance 
bestowed  upon  Jesus  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world — this  would  plainly  have  made  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  conceal  Jesus’  Messiahship.1  Moreover,  it  is 
characteristic  of  all  visionary  perception,  that  it  associates  itself 
with  the  current  conceptions  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs. 
Jesus  sees  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  upon  him  in  the 
form  of  a  dove.  Now,  this  comparison  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  a  dove  was  a  property  of  the  Scribal  erudition  of  that 
day  ;  for  instance,  it  compared  the  Spirit  of  God  brooding 
over  the  waters  of  chaos  in  Gen.  i.  2  to  Noah’s  dove  fluttering 
over  the  water  of  the  deluge  in  Gen.  viii.  8.2  Jesus’  baptismal 

1  Here,  then,  we  have  to  face  the  same  objection  which  was  urged  in 
the  case  of  the  annunciations  in  the  story  of  Jesus’  birth  (Chap.  IV.,  p.  88). 

2  Compare  also  Wiinsche,  Neue  Beitrcige  zur  Erlduterung  der 
Evangeliln  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch ,  to  Mt.  iii.  16. 
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experience  is  thus  the  vision  of  his  call,  analogous  to  the 
visions  which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  had  at  their 
respective  calls  (Isa.  vi.,  Jer.  i.,  Ez.  i.,  ii.).  It  may  also  be 
compared  with  the  conversion  of  Paul,  which  was  in  fact 
equivalent  also  to  a  call  to  be  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  12-18,  ix.  3-6,  xxii.  6-10).  In  all 
these  cases  the  visionary  perception  is  accompanied  by  a 
visionary  hearing  of  a  voice,  and  in  each  case  alike  the 
consequence  for  the  person  who  has  the  vision  is  a  complete 
transformation  of  his  life. 

Significance  of  the  Vision. — It  is,  then,  a  complete 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Jesus’  experience  at  his  baptism 
loses  in  value  and  significance  when  it  is  no  longer  under¬ 
stood  as  an  objective  occurrence  in  the  outside  world,  but  is 
regarded  as  an  incident  of  his  inner  spiritual  experience. 
The  really  important  thing,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of 
the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  history  of  religion,  is,  after 
all,  the  awakening  of  Jesus’  belief  in  himself  as  the  Messiah. 
From  the  very  beginning,  Christianity  has  had  its  foundation 
on  the  confession  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  this  belief  was 
first  implanted  deep  in  his  consciousness  on  the  day  he  was 
baptised  by  John  in  the  Jordan.  So  that  even  on  the 
soberest  conception  of  history  this  moment  is  one  of  the 
greatest  turning-points  in  the  world’s  development. 

Nothing  Unhealthy  in  It. — But  some  refuse  to  admit 
any  such  visions  as  these,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  marks 
of  an  imagination  unhealthily  excited.  Against  this  view 
two  facts  can  be  urged.  In  the  first  place,  in  his  subsequent 
public  ministry  Jesus  gives  such  strong  proofs  of  the  clearness 
and  certainty  of  his  judgment,  and  of  the  strength  with  which 
his  will  is  ever  directed  towards  definite  good  ends,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  in  his  case  to  trace  these  visions  to  any 
mental  affection.  And  in  the  second  place,  it  requires  to  be 
emphasised  that  there  never  yet  was  a  religion  founded  by  a 
person  who  lacked  the  imagination  to  rise  above  the  ABC 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  life.1 

1  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  pronounce  every  kind  of  excitation  to  be 
unhealthy,  we  had  better  put  aside  altogether  the  idea  that  visionary 
perception  is  a  mark  of  unhealthy  excitement.  Neither  Amos  nor  Isaiah 
give  the  impression  of  being  men  mentally  unsound,  and  yet  they  did 
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Correctness  of  the  Messianic  Belief. — Of  course, 
from  the  fact  that  Jesus  received  his  call  in  a  vision,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  his  belief  in  himself  as  the  Messiah 
was  justified.  Mohammed  also  in  the  night  of  the  decision, 
as  it  is  called,  in  610,  was  without  the  least  doubt  called  to  be 
a  prophet  in  a  vision  which  he  actually  experienced.  From 
the  mere  form  of  Jesus’  vision  it  is  as  impossible  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  truth  of  its  substance  as  it  is  from  the  form  of 
Mohammed’s  vision  to  conclude  that  the  substance  of  his  was 
false.1  Thus  the  real  significance  which  both  these  person¬ 
alities  have  for  the  history  of  mankind  cannot  be  gleaned 
from  the  import  of  the  vision  which  signalised  the  call  of 
each  respectively  ;  it  can  only  be  judged  from  the  measure  of 
the  beneficial  effects  which  have  taken  their  origin  from  each 
respectively. 

Contents  of  the  Messianic  Belief. — Jesus  believes 
himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  He  believes  not  merely  that  he 
will  one  day  become  a  participator  in  the  Messiah’s  kingdom 
— as  the  others  believed  who  were  baptized  by  John — but  he 
believes  that  he  himself  is  actually  the  man  whose  speedy 
coming  is  announced  so  earnestly  by  the  Baptist,  the  man 
who  is  to  baptise  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  but  who 
is  also  to  consume  the  useless  chaff  in  the  fire.  When  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  John,  Jesus  believed  that  he  him¬ 
self  personally  ought  not  altogether  to  dispense  with  John’s 
forgiveness  of  sins.  Now  he  is  certain,  not  merely  that  he 
may  look  forward  without  anxiety  to  the  day  of  judgment 
through  the  strength  of  God’s  pardoning  favour,  but  that  he 
himself  will  actually  appear  as  judge  at  that  judgment.  And 
after  the  judgment  he  will  be  God’s  vicegerent  on  earth,  the 
king  in  the  eternal  kingdom  which  belongs  to  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High.  This  is  indeed  such  a  stupendous  uplifting 
of  human  self-esteem,  that  some  strong  counterbalance  were 
certainly  required  if  the  Messianic  belief  is  to  present  itself 
to  us  as  a  healthy  manifestation.2  And  the  objection  which 

certainly  experience  visions  in  a  real  sense.  Ezekiel’s  case  may  stand  on 
a  different  level,  for  he  seems  to  have  used  the  vision  merely  as  a  literary 
device  for  clothing  his  thoughts. 

1  Comp.  Aug.  Muller,  Der  Islam,  i.  pp.  52  ff.,  Berlin,  1885. 

2  Jesus  cannot,  of  course,  have  drawn  all  at  once  all  the  conclusions 
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Jesus’  Messianic  claim  must  otherwise  very  justly  raise  only 
disappears  if,  independently  of  this  belief,  he  was  personally 
endowed  with  a  worth  of  the  highest  kind.  Without  the 
possession  of  such  worth,  his  Messianic  belief  could  only  be 
pronounced  intolerable  presumption. 

A  Glimpse  Ahead. — And  Jesus  does  personally  possess 
such  worth  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  perceived  and  understood. 
When  his  belief  was  publicly  proclaimed,  there  was  not  an 
individual  of  the  Jewish  people  who  would  not  understand 
the  hopes  which  that  belief  involved  for  Jesus  himself;  but 
the  capacity  to  estimate  the  real  worth  which  lay  in  his 
personality,  the  capacity  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  new 
religion  which  he  preached,  was  not  possessed  by  everybody. 
Hence  it  was  to  be  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  J:hat  the 
supreme  exaltation  of  human  self-esteem  implied  in  the  name 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  felt  by  many  to  be  offensive.  And 
thus  we  are  antecedently  prepared  for  a  tragic  termination. 

involved  in  his  Messianic  belief ;  and  yet  the  force  of  the  new  revela¬ 
tion  was  so  overpowering  as  assuredly  to  have  left  him  no  peace  until  he 
had  reflected  upon  it  and  recognised  it  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  meaning. 
In  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Jesus  was  placed  at  the  time,  one 
can  fully  understand  how  it  was  that  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had  come 
upon  him  drove  him  into  solitude,  there  to  undergo  trials  of  divers  kinds 
(Mt.  iv.  i-ii,  Lk.  iv.  1-13,  Mk.  i.  12  f.). 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  TEMPTATION 

Authorities. — The  Synoptists — from  the  “  Sayings  of  the  Lord,”  Mt.  iv. 
i- 1 1,  Lk.  iv.  1-13  ;  historical  supplement  in  Mk.  i.  12  f.  Further,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Suppl.,  p.  77,  to  Mt. 
iv.  1,  8  and  Mt.  iv.  5).  The  principal  difference — Mt.  iv.  5-7  =  Lk.  iv.  9-12  ; 
Mt.  iv.  8-10=  Lk.  iv.  5-8  ;  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  Mt.  iv.  8-10  = 
Lk.  iv.  5-8  even  stood  first,  and  the  temptation  by  hunger  occupied  the 
second,  or  third,  place.  As  the  temptation  on  the  mountain  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  in  Jerusalem  obviously  have  a  close  connection,  the  order  of  events 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  may  well  have  been  :  mountain,  Jerusalem, 
desert.  And  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  inversion  of  Mt.’s  order 
was  the  actual  order  originally.1  Later  allusions  to  the  temptation  clearly 
go  back  to  these  Sources  ;  for  instance,  that  of  Justin,  Dial,  contr.  Tryph., 
ch.  103,  §  331  B,  C. 

1  The  temptation  on  the  mountain  and  the  temptation  in  Jerusalem 
belong  together,  because  in  both  the  Messiah’s  relations  with  other  men 
are  shown,  whereas  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  is  concerned  only  with 
Jesus’  Messianic  beliefs.  This  arrangement  of  the  temptations  is  sup¬ 
ported  again  by  the  quotations  from  Deut.  vi.  13,  16,  viii.  2  f.  ;  and  further 
by  the  fact  that  in  Mk.  also  the  series  is  closed  by  the  ministration  of  the 
angels,  which  suggests  that  the  writer  was  thinking  of  ideas  like  that  of 
the  feeding  of  Elijah  whilst  on  his  way  to  Horeb  and  the  strengthening  of 
Jesus  in  Gethsemane  (1  Kings  xix.  5-7,  Lk.  xxii.  43),  and  was  therefore,  no 
doubt,  indicating  a  strengthening  of  the  body  after  physical  exhaustion. 
The  last  in  the  series  was  therefore  the  temptation  through  hunger.  The 
explanation  of  the  reversal  of  the  order  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  staying  in  the  wilderness  with  John  ;  hence  it 
seemed  fitting  to  suppose  that  the  temptation  took  place  in  the  tp-nnos. 
All  the  other  particulars  Lk.  allowed  to  remain  in  their  original  form  ;  but 
Mt.  attains  a  gradation  as  regards  the  localities,  taking  Jesus  from  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  there  to  the 
marvellous  high  mountain,  and  at  the  same  time  a  climax  as  regards 
subject-matter  by  the  three  desires — satisfaction  of  hunger,  miraculous 
action,  and  sovereignty  of  the  world. 
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Elements  of  Temptation  in  the  Baptismal  Vision. — 
Jesus  had  received  the  revelation  that  he  was  the  Messiah  at 
the  moment  of  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan  ;  and  in  that  there 
lay  a  great  temptation  for  him.  How  will  the  inner  life  of 
the  man  Jesus  respond  to  the  revelation  of  God,  which 
promises  him  the  office  of  judge  of  all  men,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world  as  finally  perfected  ?  There  was  a  grave  danger  of 
the  even  balance  of  his  personal  life  being  disturbed  by  so 
august  a  revelation,  of  its  causing  him  to  plunge  headlong 
into  fantastic  dreams  of  the  future,  and  into  acts  of  violence, 
with  the  object  of  realising  his  dreams.  But  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  Jesus  entirely  avoided  these  dangers  in  the  first  period 
of  his  ministry.1 

Ideas  OF  THE  Future. — He  is  far  from  indulging  in  the 
diffuse  descriptions  of  the  blessings  of  God’s  kingdom,  such  as 
were  customary  in  the  Apocalyptic  style  of  writing  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  that  we  find  more  definite 
utterances  regarding  the  things  the  future  has  in  store. 
According  to  Mk.  x.  29-31,  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
Messiah  are  to  be  compensated  a  hundredfold  for  all  the 
goods  which  they  have  given  up  for  his  sake.  Mt.  xix.  28  = 
Lk.  xxii.  29  f.  tells  us  that  it  was  especially  promised  to  the 
Twelve,  that  they  should  one  day  sit  upon  twelve  thrones 
governing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  In  Mk.  xiv.  25  Jesus 
declares,  quite  unambiguously,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  God  he 
will  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  It  may  be  that  Papias’ 
saying  with  regard  to  the  marvellous  fertility  of  God’s 
kingdom  (Irenaeus,  Herat.,  v.  33.  3  f.)  is  derived  from  a  genuine 
saying  of  the  Lord.  But  if  so,  Jesus  really  meant  to  express 
nothing  more  than  what  was  a  fixed  idea  in  the  Messianic 
hope  (Apoc.  Baruch ,  xxix.  5).  In  any  case,  it  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  these  descriptions  of  Messianic  glory  re¬ 
present  something  quite  sporadic  in  Jesus’  preaching,  and  that 

1  It  is  true  that  Jesus’  relatives  looked  upon  even  his  abandonment  of  his 
home  and  of  the  pursuit  of  his  calling  as  a  kind  of  ill-regulated  enthusiasm 
(Mk.  iii.  21,  t\eyov — St  1  <?{€<rT7)).  It  is  also  possible  that  they  suffered  incon¬ 
venience  by  this.  But  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  at  the  same  time 
took  up  the  profession  of  a  preacher  shows  that  Jesus  was  far  from  giving 
evidence  of  being  an  enthusiast,  while  there  is  nothing  at  all  fantastical  in 
the  substance  of  his  preaching. 
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upon  at  least  one  occasion  he  quite  definitely  refuses  to  go 
into  any  particulars  or  details  as  to  these  things  (Mk.  x.  40). 
The  belief  that  he  is  the  Messiah  does  not  induce  him  to  draw 
from  his  imagination  pictures  of  the  future  world  more  highly 
coloured  or  richer  in  promises  than  those  drawn  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  difficult  with  regard 
to  this  point  to  perceive  a  strong  degree  of  reticence  on  Jesus’ 
part ;  and  in  this  we  may  discern  a  victory  over  a  temptation 
which  grew  up  out  of  his  Messianic  belief.1 

Enthusiast  Conduct. — Nor  did  the  boundless  hope 
which  he  shared  beguile  him  into  any  fanatical  course  of 
conduct,  at  least  not  in  the  first  period  of  his  public  ministry. 
To  render  all  erroneous  suppositions  impossible  in  the  very 
beginning,  he  maintained,  down  to  the  time  of  Peter’s  con¬ 
fession,  an  absolute  silence  with  regard  to  the  sublime  revela¬ 
tion  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  ;  and  even  when  he 
did  announce  himself  to  his  disciples  as  the  Messiah,  he 
charged  them  to  communicate  the  important  truth  to  nobody 
(Mk.  viii.  29  f.,  Mt.  xvi.  16-20).  The  demand  to  give  up  all 
on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God — for  so  we 
must  understand  Mk.  x.  21 — a  demand  made  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem,  might  for  the  first  time  cause  doubts  which  were 
not  unjustified.  In  this  case  a  request  is  represented  to  have 
been  made  such  as  is  not  to  be  derived  from  Jesus’  peculiar 
apprehension  of  God’s  will  towards  men,  but  from  his  par¬ 
ticular  expectations  with  regard  to  the  immediate  future. 
Down  to  that  moment  this  expectation  had  merely  served  as 
the  urgent  motive  for  his  preaching  of  repentance  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  it  affects  the  substance  of  his  demand.  And  unless 
we  specially  count  the  similar  demand  addressed  to  his 
disciples  in  Lk.  xii.  33  f.,2  it  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind. 
For  his  public  appearance  as  the  Messiah  in  Jerusalem  was 
merely  intended  to  reinforce  the  urgency  of  the  preaching  of 
repentance  in  view  of  the  peril  of  death  which  was  threatening 
Jesus  apart  from  this. 

1  No  trace  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah’s  ante-mundane  existence,  which 
was  a  permanent  belief  of  Judaism,  can  be  discerned  in  Jesus’  “  sayings,” 
and  the  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  further  occupied  his  imagination. 

2  The  appeal  to  his  disciples  preceded  in  point  of  time  that  which 
made  to  the  one  rich  man.  Comp.  Mk.  x.  28. 
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Overcoming  of  the  Enthusiast. — Jesus  consequently 
acted  with  conscious  intention  when  he  suffered  the  revelation 
which  came  to  him  at  his  baptism  to  incite  him  to  the  career 
of  a  preacher  of  repentance,  without  permitting  it  to  force  him 
into  an  excessively  enthusiast  line  of  conduct.  And  this 
conscious  intention  presupposes  that  antecedently  an  inner 
harmony  had  been  arrived  at  between  his  keen  sense  of  duty 
and  the  strong  conviction  which  was  awakened  in  him  by 
a  marvellous  experience.  And  even  if  we  had  received  no 
explicit  tradition  to  this  effect,  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  infer  that  such  harmony  had  been  arrived  at.  But  we  do 
possess  the  tradition  :  Jesus  himself  told  his  disciples  about 
it  in  the  story  of  his  temptation. 

The  Description  of  Mk. — This  incident  also  assumes 
the  form  of  a  story  told  by  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  Evangelist  Mk.  (i.  12  f.)  wished  to  introduce 
the  substance  of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  the  outer  events 
of  Jesus’  life.  Thus  it  is  that  he  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  driven 
away  into  solitude  by  the  Spirit  of  God  which  came  to  him 
at  his  baptism  ;  and  we  can  understand  this  even  if  Jesus  was 
already  with  John  in  the  wilderness.1  In  the  desert  Jesus 
remained  forty  days,  was  tempted  by  Satan,  and  was  with 
the  beasts  ;  but  the  angels  ministered  unto  him.  The  remark 
about  the  forty  days  and  the  ministration  of  the  angels  is 
found  in  the  detailed  narrative  taken  from  the  Sayings  of 
the  Lord  (Mt.  iv.  2,  II,  Lk.  iv.  2);  but  Lk.  iv.  2  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  temptation  did  not  begin,  according  to  the 
original  version  of  the  narrative,  until  the  end  of  the  forty 
days  (cp.  Lk.  iv.  2 — awTekea-OeiiTUiv  glvtwv  e-rrelvaa-ev,  and 
Mt.  iv.  2 — va-repov  eTrelvacre v).2  In  Lk.  the  saying  about  the 
ministration  of  the  angels  is  dropped  ;  but  Mk.  i.  13  adds, 
“  He  was  with  the  beasts.”  In  old  Israelitish  times  lions  still 
inhabited  the  thickets  beside  the  Jordan  (Jer.  xlix.  19)  ;  in  the 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  internal  conflict  such  as  that  of  Jesus  could  only 
take  place  when  he  was  in  solitude  by  himself ;  it  could  not  have  happened 
when  he  was  in  close  intercourse  with  others,  especially  as,  prior  to  Peter’s 
confession,  he  never  told  any  man  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 

2  The  source  of  these  “  forty  days  ”  is  Deut.  viii.  2  (“  these  forty  years  ”). 
Cp.  also  1  Kings  xix.  8  (“  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ”).  They  belong  to 
the  setting  of  the  narrative. 
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age  of  Jesus  the  chief  beast  of  prey  in  Palestine  was,  as  it  still 
is  to-day,  the  jackal.  But  Mk.’s  sole  object  in  making  this 
addition  would  appear  to  have  been  the  desire  to  bring  into 
greater  relief  Jesus’  complete  severance  from  human  society, 
with  the  idea  of  imparting  more  body  to  his  description.  But 
his  account  is  drawn  exclusively  from  the  story  of  the 
temptation  in  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord. 

Temptation  and  Messianic  Belief. — All  our  Sources 
are  agreed  that  it  was  the  newly-received  Spirit  of  God  which 
led  Jesus  to  his  temptation,  so  that  the  temptation  is  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  the  great  revelation  which  came  to 
him  at  his  baptism.  This  also  follows  from  the  fact  that 
twice  (Mt.  iv.  3,  6,  Lk.  iv.  3,  9)  the  Tempter  introduces  his 
tempting  utterances  with  the  conditional  sentence,  “If  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God.”  His  object  is  to  draw  practical 
conclusions  from  this  presupposition.  The  victory  over  the 
temptation  consists  in  this  :  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Jesus’ 
divine  Sonship  are  shown  to  be  false  and  unwarranted.  And 
this  is  also  just  as  true  in  the  case  of  the  Tempter’s  third 
attempt,  which  is  not  introduced  by  the  conditional  clause  in 
Mt.  iv.  8-10,  Lk.  iv.  5-8.  Here  the  Tempter  calls  upon  Jesus 
to  win  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  by  worshipping  the 
Devil.  Now  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  was  promised  to 
the  Messiah.  How,  indeed,  could  the  desire  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  have  been  awakened  in  the  artisan  of  Nazareth 
if  the  Messianic  revelation  had  not  suggested  the  idea  to 
him  ? 1  But  Jesus  could  not  possibly  let  the  Tempter  say,  “If 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  then  make  Thyself  the  Lord  of  this 
world  ;  I  will  give  it  to  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  worship  me.” 
One  who  is  requested  to  worship  the  Devil  cannot  in  the  same 
breath  be  reminded  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  in 
this  move  the  Tempter’s  conditional  phrase  is  dropped  ;  but, 
all  the  same,  it  remains  in  this  case  also  the  presupposition  on 
which  the  temptation  is  based. 

Order  of  the  Temptations. — Jesus,  then,  refuses  cer¬ 
tain  practical  conclusions  from  his  Messianic  belief;  they 
can  be  briefly  stated.  Here  as  the  original  we  may 

1  Certainly  the  desire  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  might,  as  a  fact, 
have  manifested  itself  in  the  artisan  of  Nazareth  as  a  desire  to  be  the 
Messiah.  , 
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follow  Mt.’s  order  of  the  separate  temptations.  The  Messiah 
must  not  endure  hunger ;  the  Messiah  must  perform  some 
great  miracle  as  a  sign  ;  the  Messiah  must  reach  out  after 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  What  is  common  to  these 
three  deductions  is  that  they  spring  from  Jesus’  perception 
that  his  worldly  circumstances  are  a  direct  contradiction  of 
his  Messianic  faith.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  then,  that 
this  perception  came  to  Jesus  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  conviction  of  his  Messiahship.  What,  let  us  ask,  would 
be  Jesus’  first  thought  after  he  heard  the  heavenly  voice 
announcing  to  him  that  he  was  the  Messiah  ?  Assuredly 
not  of  hunger  or  of  the  privations  of  his  life.  He  was 
always  conscious  that  the  soul  is  more  than  food  (Mt.  vi.  25, 
Lk.  xii.  23).  We  may  be  sure  that  what  most  exercised 
him  now  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  was  the  great  promise 
given  to  him  along  with  the  name  of  the  Messiah :  Thou 
wilt  be  the  Lord  of  this  world  ;  all  lands  and  the  glory  of 
them  shall  be  subject  unto  Thee.  If  Jesus’  mind  was  at  all 
occupied  with  the  revelation  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
him  by  God,  he  must  of  absolute  necessity  have  come  to 
some  understanding  with  himself  regarding  this  idea. 

Original  Elements  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 
— The  words  with  which  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  began 
the  story  of  the  Temptation  sound  very  strange  to  our  sober 
habits  of  thought  :  “  Forthwith  ( apri ,  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
baptism)  my  mother  the  Holy  Spirit  took  me  by  one  of  the 
hairs  of  my  head  and  carried  me  away  to  the  high  mountain 
of  Tabor.”1  It  is  with  this  that  the  story  begins  ;  for  in  the 
Synoptists  also  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  being  the  com¬ 
pelling  force  only  at  the  first  (Mt.  iv.  1,  Lk.  iv.  1 — Mk.  i.  12). 
Moreover,  the  designation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  mother 
of  Jesus  is  immediately  connected  with  the  words  which, 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  were  heard  along 
with  the  baptismal  vision.2  To  us  the  idea  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  carrying  Jesus  away  by  a  hair  of  his  head  seems 
grotesque.  But  the  strangeness  of  the  idea  disappears  when 
we  think  of  the  age  in  which  Jesus  lived,  the  figure  already 
occurring  in  the  originator  of  “Apocalyptic,”  the  prophet 

1  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Supply  p.  77,  to  Mt.  iv.  1,  8. 

2  Nestle,  op.  cit.,  p.  77,  to  Mt.  iii.  16  f. 
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Ezekiel  (viii.  3).  And,  after  all,  the  phrase  is  not  more  strange 
than  when  Jesus  himself  illustrates  God’s  providential  care  for 
the  individual  by  saying  that  the  hairs  of  his  head  are  all 
numbered  (Mt.  x.  30,  Lk.  xii.  7).  But  in  giving  the  name  of 
Mount  Tabor,  the  mountain  of  Jesus’  home  country,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  preserves  a  trait  of  marked  fidelity  and  truth. 
Mt.  iv.  8  leaves  the  name  out  altogether,  and  speaks  only  of 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  from  which  Jesus  is  able  to  view 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them.1  The 
very  existence  of  such  a  mountain  might  seem  questionable 
in  Lk.  (iv.  5),  who  avoids  all  mention  of  the  name,  and 
says  merely  that  the  Tempter  led  Jesus'  ‘up’  and  in  a 
moment  of  time  let  him  see  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Jesus,  when  reflecting 
upon  the  promise  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  would  imagine  himself  carried  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor,  the  mountain  which  rose  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth,  where,  in  his  childhood,  the 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  world  had  perhaps  first  dawned 
upon  his  consciousness.  Here  to  the  north  Hermon  looms 
mightily  upon  the  view  ;  towards  the  south-east  are  seen  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  beyond  Jordan  ;  in  the  south-west,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  plain,  the  wooded  height  of  Carmel. 
The  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  is  1845  feet  above  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  or  about  1050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
tableland.2  It  is  to  the  top  of  this  mountain,  then,  that 
Jesus  pictures  himself  carried  in  the  spirit,  and  from  its 
summit  he  surveys  the  wide  landscape. 

The  Messiah’s  Sovereignty  of  the  World. — The 
Messiah,  the  Lord  of  the  world  !  This  belief  becomes  his 
temptation.  All  the  wide  regions  which  he  scans  from  the 

1  The  reason  the  Evangelist  left  out  the  name  Tabor  was  that  it  seemed 
to  him  impossible  for  any  one  to  see  from  this  mountain — for  it  is 
only  relatively  a  high  mountain  —  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of  them.  But  what  we  have  to  deal  with  here  is  simply  the 
standpoint  of  the  child  of  Nazareth.  It  was  one  and  the  same  motive 
that  led  Mt.  to  strike  out  the  name  Tabor,  and  Lk.  to  omit  the  mention 
of  a  mountain  altogether.  To  a  man  destitute  of  imagination,  no 
mountain  would  be  high  enough  to  enable  him  to  survey  the  whole 
world. 

2  See  Baedeker,  Palastina,  3rd  ed.,  1891,  p.  251. 
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top  of  Tabor  are,  according  to  God’s  holy  revelation,  one 
day  to  become  his.  Should  he  of  his  own  accord  make 
them  his  own  ?  This  is  the  tempting  thought  which  grows 
up  out  of  this  highest  religious  experience  itself.  Any  other 
person  would  have  regarded  this  conclusion  as,  beyond  doubt, 
just  and  right.  But  Jesus  checks  himself  :  he  knows  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world  has  been  promised  to  him  ;  but 
he  is  also  aware  that  God  has  not  bidden,  or  allowed  him, 
to  seize  upon  that  sovereignty  arbitrarily.  The  only  path  by 
which  he  could  grasp  it  was  the  path  of  revolt  and  insurrec¬ 
tion.  All  Israel  was  persuaded  that  when  the  Messiah  came, 
he  would  destroy  God’s  enemies,  and  that  the  capital  of  the 
new  world  would  be  not  Rome,  or  any  other  city,  but 
Jerusalem,  whither  the  heathen  were  to  resort  to  learn  God’s 
law  of  peace  (Ps.  ii.  9,  Isa.  ii.  2-4  =  Micah  iv.  1-3).  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  hatred  which  the  Jews  bore  to  the  Romans, 
the  public  appearance  of  a  Messiah  would  unquestionably 
have  at  once  drawn  around  him  an  enthusiastic  band  of 
followers,  eager  to  fight  for  their  freedom.  True,  according 
to  all  human  judgment  such  a  band  would  have  been  doomed 
to  inevitable  destruction.  But,  on  several  occasions  already, 
this  consideration  had  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  restrained 
the  Jews  from  rising  in  revolt.1  Besides,  Jesus  really 
believed  that  he  was  the  Messiah  ;  and,  so  believing,  he 
might  hope  for  a  successful  termination  to  an  enterprise  of 
the  kind.  But  to  come  to  a  decision  he  did  not  require  any 
lengthened  deliberation  or  calculation.  No  sooner  did  the 
Messianic  belief  awaken  in  him  the  expectation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  than  the  conviction  also  became 
his,  that  to  reach  out  after  the  government  of  the 
world  would  be  to  worship  the  Devil.  The  mission 

1  We  need  only  recall  the  war  of  Varus,  or  rather  Sabinus,  after  the 
death  of  Herod  (4  B.C.);  the  rising  of  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  time  of  the 
census  (6  a.d.)  ;  the  massacre  of  the  Samaritans  by  Pilate,  when  a  prophet 
proposed  to  show  to  them  the  holy  things  hidden  on  Mount  Gerizim 
(36  a.d.)  ;  the  annihilation  of  the  troop  of  Theudas  by  Cuspius  Fadus, 
when  he  proposed  to  bring  it  through  the  Jordan  dryshod  (about  45  a.d.)  ; 
and  the  suppression  by  Antonius  Felix  (about  50  A.D.)  of  the  wild  enthusi¬ 
asts  to  whom  an  Egyptian  promised  that  by  a  word  spoken  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  he  would  overthrow  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Even  the  great 
Jewish  war  had  no  prospect  of  success. 
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entrusted  to  him  by  God  was  not  forcibly  to  disturb  the 
established  political  arrangements.  For  him  to  have  con¬ 
sumed  his  life  struggling  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
would  have  been  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  earthly 
pleasure  all  that  was  holiest.  Jesus’  heart  was  set  towards 
eternal  things.  Accordingly,  he  repels  the  Tempter  with  the 
words,  “It  is  written  (Deut.  vi.  13),  ‘Thou  shalt  worship 
(fear)  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve  ’  ” 
(Mt.  iv.  10,  Lk.  iv.  8). 

Proving  the  Messiah. — As  soon  as  he  was  convinced 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  it  became  necessary  for  Jesus  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  with  himself  with  regard  to  the 
promise  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  Not  necessary  in  the 
same  degree,  though  at  the  same  time  very  pressing,  was  the 
question  whether  he  should  proclaim  the  Messiahship  to  the 
world,  and  in  what  way.  True,  he  desired  to  make  no 
attempt  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  without  an  explicit 
commission  from  God  Himself.  But,  as  already  the  Baptist 
had  seen  in  the  certainty  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
a  reason  for  preaching  repentance,  so  every  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  and  trained  in  Jewish  ideas,  having  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  the  Messiah  was  already  living  on  earth,  must 
at  once  consider  the  judgment  of  God  and  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to  be  immediately  impending. 
The  event  was  one  of  such  significance  that  it  might  only 
be  kept  secret  for  the  most  compelling  reasons.1  The 
realisation  that  “the  Messiah  is  already  come”  would  infal¬ 
libly  have  operated  as  the  very  strongest  incentive  to  a  return 
from  false  paths.  But  who  would  believe  in  the  announce¬ 
ment,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  found  in  a  simple  crafts¬ 
man  of  Nazareth,  especially  if,  at  the  time  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made,  he  did  not  advance  to  meet  the  political 
aspirations  of  his  people?  Then  there  awakens  in  Jesus  the 
tempting  idea  of  revealing  himself  to  his  people  as  the 
Messiah,  by  some  great  and  wonderful  deed  which  shall  be 
manifest  to  all.  He  was  still  with  John  in  the  wilderness 
beside  the  lower  Jordan.  But  the  rallying-point  of  all  Jewish 

1  At  the  time  of  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  Jesus  seems  to  have  found  in 
Isa.  lxii.  1 1  a  direct  injunction  not  to  keep  his  Messiahship  hidden  from 
that  city. 
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life,  especially  in  its  religious  aspect,  was  the  holy  temple  in 
Jerusalem.  That  was  the  place,  then,  in  which  he  could 
demonstrate  his  Messiahship,  by  (say)  letting  himself  down 
from  a  lofty  height  without  suffering  any  injury.  Which 
particular  part  of  the  Temple  Jesus  had  in  his  mind  cannot 
now  be  determined.  The  expression  chosen  in  Mt.  iv.  5, 
Lk.  iv.  9,  to  ivTepvyiov  tov  lepou,  does  not  occur  anywhere 
else.  It  seems  to  denote  a  side-building  (the  wing  of  an 
edifice).  This  would  best  suit  the  subsidiary  structures  on 
each  side  of  the  Temple  building,  although  strictly  these 
were  not  accessible  to  anyone  who  was  not  a  Levite.1  He 
may,  however,  have  been  thinking  of  the  outer  aisle  of  the 
royal  portico  on  the  south  side  of  the  forecourt  of  the  temple, 
which  was  generally  accessible  to  everybody.  From  this 
spot,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus  (Ant.,  xv.  412), 
one  could  not  look  into  the  precipitous  depths  below  without 
turning  giddy.  The  general  structure  of  the  royal  portico  was 
threefold,  the  middle  building  being  higher  than  those  at  the 
sides.  These  side-buildings  might  well  be  described  as  the 
wings.2  It  was,  then,  from  this  elevated  position  of  the  king’s 
portico  that  Jesus  thought  to  let  himself  down  into  the  depth 
below.  But  the  thought  was  doubtless  merely  a  transient 
one,  which  was  very  quickly  put  aside.  For  all  that,  Jesus 
did  for  one  moment  at  least  defend  the  idea  to  himself.  He 
was  sure  that  God  would  protect  His  Messiah.  Of  the 
Messiah,  above  all  others,  are  the  words  of  Ps.  xci.  1 1  f. 
true  :  “He  will  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  to 
watch  over  thee,  and  they  shall  bear  thee  in  their  hands,  that 
thou  strike  not  thy  foot  against  a  stone.”  Even  before  he 
began  his  public  ministry,  Jesus  knew,  through  the  revelation 
of  his  Messiahship,  that  a  special  protection  on  the  part  of 
God  was  assured  to  him  ;  and  this  fact  is  of  the  first  import- 

1  Jos.,  Ant.,  xv.  393  ;  Bell.Juci.,  v.  207,  where  Josephus  compares  these 
supplementary  structures  to  shoulders,  Surntp  S>p.oi. 

2  It  was  possible  to  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  wooden  roofing  of  this 
portico,  as  appears  from  the  passage  quoted  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xv.  412).  We 
also  have  evidence  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Jewish  feasts,  Roman 
sentries  were  wont  to  be  stationed  there  (Ant.,  xx.  106  f. ;  Bell.  Jud.,  in 
224).  Jesus  was,  therefore,  so  much  at  home  in  Jerusalem  that  definite 
impressions  gained  there  now  came  back  to  him. 
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ance  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
career.  It  was  this  that  imparted  to  his  character  that  re¬ 
markable  steadfastness  which  he  also  sought  to  communicate 
to  his  followers.  But,  sure  though  he  is  of  God’s  help,  he 
nevertheless  repels  the  idea  of  arbitrarily  invoking  such  a 
manifestation  of  it  as  would  be  involved  in  leaping  from  the 
height  of  the  Temple.  “It  is  written  again,  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God”  (Mt.  iv.  7,  Lk.  iv.  12). 

Jesus  and  Dt.  VI.-VIII. — That  the  temptations  on  Mount 
Tabor  and  in  Jerusalem  are  closely  connected  in  point  of 
time  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  both  are  parried  by 
quotations  from  the  same  section  of  Deuteronomy — the  temp¬ 
tation  on  Mount  Tabor  by  Dt.  vi.  13,  and  the  temptation  in 
Jerusalem  by  Dt.  vi.  16.  This  sixth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
was  especially  familiar  to  the  Jews,  the  first  portion  of  their 
daily  prayer  being  taken  from  the  verses  which  immediately 
precede  those  quoted  by  Jesus  (Dt.  vi.  4-10,  the  Shemd , 
which  was  also  well  known  to  Jesus,  Mk.  xii.  29  f.).  And 
if  we  add  to  this,  that  the  form  of  the  third  temptation  was 
taken  entirely  from  Dt.  viii.  2  f. ,  there  will  be  good  reason  for 
the  supposition  that  Jesus,  at  the  time  he  experienced  these 
temptations,  was  engaged  in  a  deep  study  of  these  portions 
of  Deuteronomy.1  In  fact,  when  he  came  to  consider  these 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  he  manifestly  brought  with  him 
his  Messianic  beliefs  and  the  expectations  which  flowed  out 
of  them  :  first,  the  desire  to  seize  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world  being  quelled  by  reflection  upon  vi.  13  ;  next,  the 
expectation  of  divine  help  in  making  the  experiment  of  a 
miracle  by  vi.  16  ;  and,  finally,  the  suggestion  to  improve  his 
personal  position  by  viii.  2  f.  This  being  so,  we  have  here 
again  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  order  in  which  the 
separate  temptations  were  doubtless  given  by  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews. 

We  have  other  proofs  besides  this,  that  Jesus  was  wont 
to  ponder  long  and  much  upon  certain  texts  of  the  Bible. 
One  instance  comes  to  light  in  the  last  days  of  his  public 
ministry.  The  greetings  which  accompanied  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem  were  taken  from  Ps.  cxviii.  This  same  Psalm  was 
still  in  Jesus’  mind  on  the  following  day  (Mk.  xi.  9  f.  =Ps. 

1  Cp.  Chap.  IV.,  p.  94. 
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cxviii.  25  f. ;  Mk.  xii.  iof.  =Ps.  cxviii.  22  f.).  So  also  on  the 
last  day  of  his  teaching,  before  he  was  seized,  he  publicly 
discussed  Ps.  cx.  1  =  Mk.  xii.  36  ;  and  this  same  passage 
from  the  Psalms  clearly  suggested  the  form  of  answer  he 
made  on  the  night  immediately  following,  when  being 
examined  by  the  high-priest  (Mk.  xiv.  62). 

Concealment  of  his  Messianic  Belief. —Jesus  re¬ 
fuses,  then,  to  win  the  Messianic  sovereignty  of  the  world 
by  any  direct  action  of  his  own  ;  that  would  have  been 
serving  the  Devil.  Next,  he  also  refuses  to  proclaim  himself 
the  Messiah  by  a  miracle  ;  to  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  tempt  God.  He  would  have  to  put  God  to  the  test, 
whether  he  really  would  help  him  ;  and  he  knew,  from  his 
training  in  the  Law,  that  God  does  not  sanction  any  such 
arbitrary  proving  of  his  help,  but  demands  our  confidence, 
even  in  those  cases  where  there  exist  no  outward  proofs  of 
his  readiness  to  help.  And  with  the  rejection  of  this  temp¬ 
tation  coincided,  we  may  be  sure,  the  resolve  to  keep  the 
secret  of  his  Messianic  faith  locked  in  his  own  bosom.  A 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  unsupported  by  correspondent 
political  action,  and  without  the  warranty  of  miracles,  would 
simply  not  have  been  understood.1  Jesus  could  not  hope  to 
meet  with  any  credence  ;  consequently,  he  preferred  not  to 
expose  the  holy  gift  which  God  had  committed  to  him  to  the 
mockery  of  ignorant  men  (Mt.  vii.  6,  xvi.  17). 

The  MESSIAH  Hungers.  —Jesus  says  nothing  about  his 
Messianic  faith — a  serious  resolve  which  pre-supposes  great 
self-command.  But  there  still  remains  a  temptation  to  be 
faced.  The  Messiah  is  subjected  to  the  wants  of  life  ;  he  is 
hungry.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  better  to  renounce  his 
Messianic  faith  altogether,  seeing  that  it  seems  to  bring  him 
nothing — neither  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  which  was 
destined  for  the  Messiah,  nor  the  miracles  by  which  he  might 
proclaim  his  high  destiny  to  the  world,  nor  even  so  much  as 
his  daily  bread,  which  yet  is  given  to  so  many  others  without 
their  moving  a  finger  ? 2  Must  not  the  very  stones  in  the 

1  Cp.  further  as  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  Chap.  III.,  pp.  76  f. 

2  Nay  more ;  the  revelation  to  Jesus  of  his  Messianic  calling  actually 
deprived  him  of  his  daily  bread,  since  it  caused  him  to  give  up  his  trade 
and  to  live  solely  as  the  preacher  of  repentance. 
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region  of  the  Jordan — the  stones  out  of  which,  according  to  a 
saying  of  tl^e  Baptist,  God  could  create  children  of  Abraham 
(Mt.  iii.  9,  Lk.  iii.  8) — transform  themselves  into  bread  to 
appease  the  Messiah’s  hunger?  In  his  hours  of  privation, 
the  divine  revelation  at  his  baptism  may  well  have  appeared 
to  Jesus  an  empty  and  deceptive  vision,  all  those  things  with 
which  the  lavish  imagination  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophets  had 
endowed  the  Messiah  being  wanting  to  him.  But  he  over¬ 
comes  this  temptation  also.  Although  the  revelation  of  God 
does  not  bestow  upon  him  any  kind  of  earthly  possession, 
he  knows  well  that  out  of  it  there  is  growing  up  strength  for 
his  inner  life:  the  sure  hope  of  the  highest  glory  in  the  future 
transforms  even  the  want  and  privations  of  the  present.  He 
comforts  himself  with  the  Scriptural  saying:  “Man  liveth  not 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  single  word  which  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God  ”  (Dt.  viii.  3).  Jesus  has  heard 
God’s  declaration  that  he  is  the  Messiah  ;  and  in  the  moment 
of  privation  it  is  this  divine  declaration  that  becomes  a  source 
of  sustenance  to  him,  giving  him  strength  and  courage.1 

Form  of  the  Story  of  the  Temptation.  —  The 
passage  in  Dt.  (viii.  2  f.)  seems  also  to  have  been  of 
further  importance  for  the  special  form  into  which  Jesus  at 
a  later  period  put  his  account  of  the  Temptation.  Moses  is 
there  reminding  the  people  of  Israel  of  their  journey  through 
the  desert.  God  hath  led  his  people  forty  years  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  that  he  might  prove  them.  ...  He  suffered  them  to 
hunger,  ....  that  he  might  make  them  know  that  man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  etc.  With  this  compare  Mt. 
iv.  1  f. ,  Lk.  iv.  1  f.  Jesus  is  led  into  the  wilderness  to 
be  tempted.  He  fasts  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  is 
then  hungry  (Mt.);  or,  Jesus  is  led  about  in  the  wilderness 
forty  days,  is  tempted  ....  and  in  these  days  he  eats 


1  This  seems  indeed  the  appropriate  place  for  the  saying  handed  down 
by  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (in  Eusebius,  Theophania  Syriace ,  iv.  12, 
p.  234  twice) :  “  I  choose  what  is  pleasing  unto  me  ;  and  that  is  pleasing 
unto  me  which  my  Father  in  heaven  giveth  unto  me”  (see  Nestle 
Nov.  Test.  Grac.  Supply  p.  92) — an  utterance,  therefore,  of  humble  self¬ 
submission.  The  reference  to  the  angels,  who  in  the  end  came  forward 
to  serve  Jesus,  doubtless  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  (Mt.  iV.  11,  Mk.  i.  13). 
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nothing,  and  after  they  are  passed  he  hungers  (Lk. ).  Both 
accounts  then  close  with  the  word  of  Scripture,  Dt.  viii.  3, 
with  which  the  temptation  is  rejected.  Here  it  is  abundantly 
plain  that  the  number  forty,  the  wilderness,  the  being  tempted, 
the  hungering,  are  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  phra- 
seology,  just  as  much  as  the  words  which  are  quoted  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards.  Now,  since  it  is  precisely  with  these  words 
that  Mk.  (i. ,  12  f. )  connects  his  picture  which  is  concerned 
only  with  the  facts  of  Jesus’  outer  life,  the  question  at  this 
point  suggests  itself  with  special  force  :  What  was  Jesus’ 
actual  experience,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  event 
under  consideration  ? 

An  Artistic  Presentation  of  Inner  Experiences. 
— There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
definite  mental  process  which  occupied  Jesus — the  process  of 
arriving  at  an  understanding  between  his  sense  of  duty  and 
the  conviction,  newly  awakened  in  him,  that  he  was  the 
Messiah.  We  have  just  emphasised  the  fact  that  this  inner 
reconciliation  derived  support  from  a  particular  portion  of 
the  Bible,  namely,  Dt.  vi.  —viii. ,  with  which  Jesus’  mind  was 
evidently  at  that  precise  period  much  occupied.  Besides 
this,  a  passage  from  Ps.  xci.  (vv.  n  f. )  is  employed  to  justify 
a  thought  which  is  afterwards  put  aside  as  involving  a  temp¬ 
tation.  At  the  same  time,  local  recollections  come  into  play 
— Mount  Tabor,  the  wing  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  The 
expression  “these  stones”  gives  the  impression  of  immediate 
presence,  putting  us  in  mind  also  of  a  similar  expression  used 
by  the  Baptist.  In  other  respects,  the  whole  of  the  last  scene 
of  the  Temptation  is  copied  from  Dt.  viii.  2  f.  Several  of  the 
details  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  might  well  think  of  a 
vision  ;  for  example,  when,  at  the  outset,  the  Spirit  carries 
Jesus  by  one  of  the  hairs  of  his  head  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Tabor.  And  the  same  observation  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Tempter  and  the  angels.  But  then 
this  would  still  be  essentially  a  different  kind  of  vision  from 
that  which  Jesus  saw  at  his  baptism.  The  latter  was  an 
event  of  brief  duration,  and  quickly  gone.  The  opening  of 
the  Heavens,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  the  Heavenly  voice, 
are  all  practically  simultaneous.  But  in  the  story  of  the 
Temptation,  not  only  is  Jesus  taken  to  three  separate  places, 
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but  in  each  of  these  he  has  an  appropriate  answer  to  give 
to  the  Tempter’s  attack.  He  is  by  no  means  merely  re¬ 
ceptive.  He  judges  with  decision,  and  actively  repels  false 
assumptions.  That  is  to  say,  the  narrative  contains  a  re¬ 
markable  blending  of  imaginative  pictures  with  calm  and 
sober  clearness  of  thought,  giving  an  impression  of  conscious 
artistic  treatment  and  finish.  In  particular,  the  evident  imi¬ 
tation  of  Dt.  viii.  2  f.  can  only  have  been  due  to  deliberate 
intention.  Thus,  in  the  classic  form  of  this  narrative  Jesus 
has  imparted  to  his  disciples  the  story  of  his  inward  struggles 
after  he  received  the  Messianic  revelation,  making  use  at  the 
same  time  in  the  happiest  manner  of  his  recollections  of 
certain  actual  experiences.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  included 
in  it  the  things  which  exercised  his  mind,  at  any  rate  for  some 
few  days,  during  which  he  abode  with  John.  The  weapon 
he  used  to  overcome  the  Tempter,  who  sought  to  lead  him 
astray  by  means  of  his  Messianic  faith,  was  the  Law-book 
of  Moses.1 

1  If  obedience  to  the  Law  and  the  Messianic  hope  are  the  two  poles  of 
the  Jewish  conception  of  the  world,  we  may  say  that  in  this  episode 
obedience  to  the  Law  wins  in  Jesus  the  victory  over  the  extravagances  of 
the  Messianic  hope. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  NEARNESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 

SOURCES. — Mk.  i.  14  f.  This  fundamental  passage  has  already  been 
worked  up  in  Mt.  iv.  12-17  I  in  Lk.  iv.  14  f.  the  purport  of  Jesus’  preach¬ 
ing  is  omitted.  Of  the  “sayings  of  the  Lord”  transmitted  to  us,  the 
following  belong  to  the  theme  of  Mk.  i.  15  :  Sayings  concerning  the 
signs  of  the  time ,  Lk.  xii.  54-56=  Mt.  xvi.  2  f.  (in  Mt.  plainly  an  inter¬ 
polation);  Mk.  xiii.  28-31  =  Mt.  xxiv.  32-35,  Lk.  xxi.  29-33;  the  remark¬ 
able  description  of  the  last  judgment ,  Mt.  xxv.  31-46;  the  exhortations  to 
repentance  in  view  of  the  judgment — (a)  the  slaves  who  wait  for  their 
lord,  Lk.  xii.  35-38,  compare  Mk.  xiii.  32-37  ;  ( b )  the  virgins  waiting  for 
the  bridegroom,  Mt.  xxv.  1-13  ;  ( c )  the  householder  and  the  thief,  Lk.  xii. 
39  f.  =Mt.  xxiv.  43  f.  ;  (d)  the  faithful  and  the  unfaithful  chief  servant, 
Lk.  xii.  42-46=  Mt.  xxiv.  45-51 ;  (e)  the  steward  who  protects  himself 
against  the  day  of  reckoning,  Lk.  xvi.  1-9  ;  (f)  one  ought  to  be  reconciled 
whilst  on  the  way  to  the  judge,  Lk.  xii.  58  f.  =  Mt.  v.  25  f.  ;  and  (g)  the 
parable  of  the  fig-tree,  Lk.  xiii.  6-9  ;  prayer  for  the  kingdom  of  God — 
embracing  ( a )  the  unjust  judge,  Lk.  xviii.  2-8  ;  and  if)  the  friend  who 
comes  and  knocks  at  midnight  and  the  exhortation  to  prayer,  Lk.  xi.  5-13 
=  Mt.  vii.  7- 11. 

Jesus’  Stay  with  the  Baptist. — It  was  only  after  some 
reflection  that  Jesus  had  resolved  to  go  to  John.  But  the 
powerful  personality  of  this  man,  and  the  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  which  threw  into  a  turmoil  and  transformed  the  whole 
of  Jesus’  inner  life — we  mean  the  revelation  made  to  him 
by  God  at  his  baptism — prevented  him  from  returning  any 
more  to  follow  his  handicraft  at  Nazareth.1  Jesus,  it  would 

1  Jesus’  resolve  finally  to  give  up  his  trade  in  Nazareth  was  the 
decisive  act  by  which  he  first  manifested  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
revelation  which  had  been  made  to  him.  His  abandonment  of  the  sure 
support  of  a  fixed  and  regular  calling,  and  also,  it  would  appear,  his 
renunciation  of  family  life,  might  very  well  be  interpreted  as  fanaticism. 
Jesus,  however,  in  his  own  case,  just  as  in  that  of  his  first  disciples  whom 
he  converted  from  being  fishermen  into  fishers  of  men  (Mk.  i.  17),  is  only 
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seem,  remained  with  John  until  the  latter  was  seized  and 
flung  into  prison.  We  may  not,  however,  suppose  that  this 
would  be  any  very  long  period  of  time,  for  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that,  after  his  Messianic  revelation,  Jesus  did  not 
long  delay  the  beginning  of  his  own  mission.1  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statements  of  the  Johannine  Gospel  (i.  35~42 )> 
it  was  whilst  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baptist 
that  Jesus  became  acquainted  with  the  twTo  brothers  Andrew 
and  Simon,  the  latter  of  whom  he  afterwards  called  Peter, 
and  also  with  yet  a  third  among  his  disciples,  who  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  John  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
And  there  is  good  ground  for  this  supposition,  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  were  amongst  the 
oldest  friends  and  disciples  of  Jesus.  And,  indeed,  there 
exists  historical  justification  for  believing  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  these  three  whilst  in  the  company  of  John. 
Unless  Jesus,  after  the  seizure  of  the  Baptist,  returned  with 
these  men  to  their  home  beside  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  he  should  have  chosen  at  once 
and  quite  specially  the  west  shore  of  that  lake  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  first  public  activity.2 

Necessity  for  Preaching  Repentance. — Jesus  was 
obliged  to  come  forward  publicly ;  his  Messianic  faith  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  do  so.  He  had  successfully  overcome  the 
temptation  to  reach  out  prematurely  after  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  to  proclaim  himself  the  Messiah,  and  to  adjust  his 
life  smoothly  to  his  lofty  mission.  But  if  the  Messiah  was 
actually  dwelling  on  earth,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  also 
was  immediately  at  hand,  as  indeed  the  Baptist  had  already 
announced.  The  Jews  of  that  age  knew  nothing  about  a 
first  and  a  second  coming ;  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  assume 
an  interval  of  centuries,  or  even  millennia,  between  the  first 

enabled  to  undertake  a  higher  calling  by  renouncing  the  craft  he  had 
hitherto  pursued — this  same  higher  calling  nevertheless  corresponding  in 
a  measure  to  the  work  renounced  (Mt.  vii.  24-27  =  Lk.  vi.  47-49). 

1  The  difference  which  there  was  between  Jesus  and  the  disciples  of 
John  (Mk.  ii.  19),  as  well  as  between  Jesus  and  John  himself  (Mt.  xi.  18  f., 
Lk.  vii.  33  f. ),  makes  it  very  unlikely  that  Jesus  remained  any  length  of 
time  in  the  company  of  John,  especially  as  that  difference  never  led  to 
any  disagreement. 

2  See  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  185  ff. 
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and  the  second  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  To  every  pious 
Jew,  and  more  especially  to  Jesus,  who  knew  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah  of  the  future,  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  at  that  time  a  source  of  purest  joy.  But  it  also 
signified  the  nearness  of  the  judgment  —  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  threatening  danger  of  an  awful  character  to  the 
sinful.  Hence  Jesus  feels  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance,  to  amendment  of  their  ways,  before 
the  judgment  comes  (Mk.  ii.  17).  That  is  a  service 
which  he  must  render  to  others  (Mk.  x.  45).  By  that 
means  he  will  save  what  otherwise  would  be  lost  (Lk. 
xix.  io).1 

First  Preaching. — According  to  Mk.  i.  14  f.,  after  the 
Baptist  is  arrested,  Jesus  comes  into  Galilee,  preaching  the 
joyful  message  (gospel)  of  God,  proclaiming  that  the  time 
is  fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand:  “  Repent 
and  believe  in  the  tidings  of  joy  (  =  the  Gospel).”  So  far 
as  their  substance  is  concerned,  the  announcements  of  the 
Baptist  and  of  Jesus  express  something  almost  identical  ;  yet 
there  is  an  essential  difference.  The  chief  motive  of  the 
Baptist  was  fear  of  the  judgment.  This  fear  drove  him  into 
the  wilderness  ;  this  fear  he  communicated  to  his  disciples. 
Strong  of  will  though  he  is,  stern  though  he  appears  towards 
himself,  John,  the  man  of  power,  is  dismayed  because  he 
realises  that  he  is  still  outside  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
does  indeed  hold  fast  to  the  hope  that  the  Messiah  will 
complete,  by  his  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  what  he  himself  by 
his  baptism  of  water  is  unable  to  effect  ;  but  it  is  only  a 
hope,  it  is  not  a  certainty.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  comes 
forward  with  a  strong  inner  conviction  that  he  is  the  Messiah, 
and  hence  that,  in  any  case,  he  himself  is  sure  of  having  a 

1  It  is  Jesus’  zeal  to  save  the  lost  for  the  kingdom  of  God  that  quite 
clearly  distinguishes  him  from  the  Baptist,  whose  sole  object  for  with¬ 
drawing  into  the  wilderness  was,  we  cannot  doubt,  solicitude  for  his  own 
soul’s  salvation.  Jesus,  being  convinced  that  he  is  himself  the  Messiah, 
is  exempt  from  such  care,  and  it  is  the  joyful  certainty  of  being  himself 
the  Lord  of  the  future  kingdom  that  sets  his  energies  free  for  the  service 
of  others.  And  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  experience  of  Luther,  that 
the  man  who  is  readiest  to  humble  himself  joyfully  for  the  service  of 
others  is  the  man  who  is  secure  in  the  belief  in  his  own  salvation,  and  who 
consequently  has  overcome  the  fear  of  the  world. 
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part  in  the  kingdom  of  God.1  Joy  in  this  certainty  echoes 
of  necessity  through  all  his  preaching  of  repentance ;  he  knows 
also  that  God  establishes  his  kingdom,  not  merely  to  punish 
sinners,  but  above  all  things  to  ensure  to  very  many  a  life  of 
blessedness.  It  is  the  special  object  of  his  labours  to  procure 
for  as  many  as  he  can  a  share  in  the  coming  kingdom.  And 
it  is  a  work  that  he  labours  at  with  joy,  because  he  desires  to 
bring  joy,  and  has  no  fear  on  his  own  account.  We  can  thus 
understand  how  later  on  he  could  say  of  the  Baptist,  “  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  among  all  those  that  are  born  of  women, 
there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John.  Yet  even  he  that 
is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he  ”  (Mt.  xi. 
ii,  Lk.  vii.  28).  Notwithstanding  all  the  moral  greatness 
of  John,  he  is  excelled  by  the  man  who  is  animated  by  the 
joyful  certainty  that  he  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Time  is  Fulfilled. — Jesus  therefore  preaches,  as 
tidings  of  joy,  that  the  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand.  The  happy  days  which  God  in  his  grace 
has  destined  for  his  people  will  soon  dawn.  The  phrase,  “  the 
time  is  fulfilled,”  points  back  to  the  conviction,  common  to  all 
the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  writers,  that  the  course  of  the  world’s 
history  has  been  ordered  by  God  on  a  definite  plan,  so  that 
the  Messianic  era  could  only  begin  when  all  the  events  des¬ 
tined  by  God  to  precede  it  had  actually  run  their  course. 
This  we  meet  with  as  a  firmly-defined  article  of  faith  as 
early  as  in  the  Book  of  Daniel — e.g.  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  colossal  image  made  of  different  kinds  of  metals 
(ii.  31-45),  in  the  interpretation  of  the  four  beasts  of  the  sea 
and  the  image  of  a  man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  (vii.  17-27), 
and  further  in  the  last  chapters,  where  the  time  of  the  end 

1  How  important  this  conviction  must  have  been  to  him,  we  realise  from 
the  consideration  that  it  must  have  been  some  feeling  of  his  own  insuf¬ 
ficiency  that  made  him  go  to  John  ;  that  at  a  date  much  later  still  he  refused 
to  allow  himself  to  be  addressed  as  “  good  ” ;  and  that  even  in  Gethsemane 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  subdued  his  own  will  in  order  to  fulfil  the  will 
of  God.  Yet  through  it  all  he  knew  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  as  such 
had  no  need  to  fear  the  Judgment  of  God,  but  was  himself  one  day  to 
conduct  it.  If  anyone  thinks  this  quite  unintelligible,  let  him  call  to  mind 
the  case  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He  holds  out  to  his  Corinthians,  who  were 
certainly  not  faultless,  the  belief  that  even  they  are  one  day  to  parti¬ 
cipate  as  judges  at  the  judgment  of  the  world  (1  Cor.  vi.  2  f.). 
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of  all  things  is  fixed  by  very  precise  calculations  (viii.  14, 
ix.  24-27,  xii.  II  f.).  In  so  far  as  the  discourse  in  Mk. 
xiii.  6-27  was  really  derived  from  Jesus,1  he  even  gave  his 
disciples  definite  details  of  the  occurrences  which  should  pre¬ 
cede  the  end;  only,  Jesus  believes  that  these  events  will  follow 
one  another  swiftly.  Nor  do  these  details  contradict  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  Jesus  began  his  public  teaching  with  the  announce¬ 
ment,  ‘  ‘  The  time  is  fulfilled.  ”  For  even  though  many  events 
do  intervene  in  quick  succession  between  the  death  of  Jesus 
and  his  second  coming,  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  begin  might  on  the  whole  have  been  already  fulfilled 
when  Jesus  commenced  to  preach. 

Nearness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  —  Down  to  the 
very  last,  that  is  to  say,  Jesus  certainly  looked  for  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
contemporaries.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  quite  unambiguous 
language  (Mk.  ix.  i=Mt.  xvi.  28,  Lk.  ix.  27),  “Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  that  amongst  those  who  stand  here  there  be  some 
that  shall  not  taste  of  death  until  they  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  with  proofs  of  power.”  This,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  Jesus  is  promising  any  of  his  hearers  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  long  life ;  it  means  that  the  kingdom  of  God  will, 
Jesus  believes,  be  established  in  the  course  of  (say)  the  next 
few  decades.2  In  Mk.  xiii.  30  =  Mt.  xxiv.  34,  Lk.  xxi.  32, 
Jesus  again  declares  in  quite  the  same  sense,  “Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these 
things  are  brought  to  pass  ” — that  is  to  say,  until  the  Messiah 
comes,  and  his  judgment.  And  precisely  the  same  thing  is 
repeated  in  Mt.  xxiii.  36  =  Lk.  xi.  51,  “All  the  blood- 
guiltiness  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  slaying  and 
persecution  of  the  messengers  of  God  since  the  beginning  of 

1  See  Chap.  XII.,  “  Discourse  on  the  Second  Coming,”  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives — “  Recasting  of  the  Discourse.” 

2  Within  this  period  there  was  amply  sufficient  space  for  a  sudden 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  (Mk.  xiii.  32-37,  Mt.  xxiv.  36-44,  Lk.  xii. 
39  f.).  And  when  at  a  later  date  Jesus  expects  to  rise  again  on  the  third 
day  after  his  death,  in  accordance  with  Hos.  vi.  2,  he  does  not  intend  this 
note  of  time  to  be  taken  in  its  strictly  literal  meaning,  any  more  than  Hosea 
did  ;  all  he  wants  to  convey  is  the  idea  of  an  interval  of  time  which  on 
the  whole  is  of  no  great  length.  Paul  also  knows  of  a  saying  relating  to 
the  suddenness  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (1  Thess.  v.  2). 
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time  is  to  be  visited  upon  this  generation.”  Further,  Jesus 
promises  to  his  disciples  (Mt.  x.  23)  that  he  will  come  before 
they  have  been  driven  by  their  Jewish  persecutors  out  of  all 
the  cities  of  Israel  ;  and  in  Mt.  xxvi.  64  ( =  Lk.  xxii.  69, 
Mt.  xiv.  62)  he  cries  to  his  judges  that  he  will  shortly  (Mt. 
cur’  apn  ;  Lk.  airo  rod  vvv)  come  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them.  It  is  true  that  in  its  original  form  the  saying  appears 
only  in  Mt.  In  Mk.  the  temporal  particle  (also  vouched  for 
by  Lk. )  was  erased.  But  in  Lk.  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
was  altered  in  the  sense,  that  from  that  time  onwards  Jesus 
would  be  raised  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  But  no  later 
writer  would  have  put  the  saying  into  the  form  which  Mt. 
gives  ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  offence  was 
taken  at  this  saying,  and  that  it  was  altered  when  it  had 
not  been  fulfilled.  The  unusual  circumstance  that  Mt.  here 
affords  a  more  original  text  than  Mk.  might  be  explained 
by  supposing  Mk.  ’s  text  to  have  been  corrected  by  a  later 
hand.  At  any  rate,  the  words  in  question  prove  that  Jesus 
did  actually  proclaim,  “The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand  ”  (Mk.  i.  15).1 

Kingdom  of  God  or  Kingdom  of  Heaven. — In  this 
connection  there  is  still  a  question  of  terminology  to  be 
settled.  With  the  exception  of  the  First  Evangelist,  all  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  regularly  call  the  kingdom 
of  future  bliss  “the  kingdom  of  God”;  but  in  Mt.  it  is 
commonly  called  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  only  exceptionally 
(vi.  33,  xii.  28,  xix.  24,  xxi.  31,  43)  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Before  we  can  fix  the  form  of  expression  employed  by  Jesus, 
we  must  decide  the  question  whether  the  texts  have  been 
changed  in  Mt.  or  in  Mlc.-Lk.  Here  it  is  not  prudent  to 

1  The  starting-point  of  Jesus’  preaching  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  its 
eschatology  :  “  The  end  of  the  existing  world  is  immediately  at  hand,  there¬ 
fore  repent  ye.”  In  that  case  we  must  regard  the  eschatological  discourses 
in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  being  (to  use  a  metaphor)  not  merely 
accidental  offshoots,  but  the  roots  which  support  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It 
was,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  eschatological  discourses  that  Jesus  came 
forward  in  the  first  instance.  Whether  it  was  precisely  with  those  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  is  indeed  an  open  question  ;  one  of  the 
traditional  discourses  of  the  kind  certainly  belongs  only  to  the  last 
period  (Mk.  xiii.) ;  but  the  public  activity  of  Jesus  can  only  be  understood 
by  starting  from  his  discourses  regarding  the  Judgment. 
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decide  a  priori  against  Mt.  because  in  other  cases  we  have 
perceived  the  priority  of  Mk. ;  for  the  instance  we  have  last 
discussed,  the  use  of  the  word  “shortly,”  proves  that  Mk. 
does  not  in  every  case  supply  us  with  the  original  text. 1  The 
only  means,  therefore,  of  deciding  is  to  discover  the  reasons 
for  the  change  which  has  been  made  in  Mt.  or  in  Mk.-Lk. 

( a )  NO  APPROXIMATION  OF  MT.  TO  JN. — Some  scholars 
have  ventured  to  affirm  that  Mt’s.  phrase,  “the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,”  is  an  approximation  to  the  Johannine  conception  of 
the  Father’s  house  in  heaven  which  the  faithful  enter  into 
(Jn.  xiv.  2,  4).  Thus  Mt.  did  not  intend  to  say  that  Jesus 
announced  that  God  would  establish  his  kingdom  on  earth, 
but  that  God  would  take  the  pious  up  into  his  heaven.  Did 
Mt.  really  intend  to  say  this,  he  must  have  certainly  mis¬ 
understood  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  saying  would  be 
an  indication  that  the  original  Christian  range  of  conceptions 
was  transformed  by  the  Evangelist.  But  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mt.  there  is  not  a  single  passage  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  Mt.  had  not  formed  precisely  the  same 
idea  of  “the  kingdom  of  Heaven”  as  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  had  of  “the  kingdom  of  God.”2 

{b)  HEAVEN  AND  KINGDOM  OF  PERFECTION. — Starting, 
then,  from  this  conception  which  is  present  everywhere,  we 
see  that  the  kingdom  of  perfection,  proclaimed  by  Jesus  at 
the  very  beginning  as  being  near  at  hand,  has  been  prepared 
from  the  creation  itself  for  those  who  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
God  (Mt.  xxv.  34).  One  day  it  will  become  visible,  descend¬ 
ing  from  heaven  in  the  fulness  of  its  power,  when  the  Messiah 

1  True,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  case  in  which  a  particular 
passage  has  perhaps  been  better  transmitted  to  us  in  Mt.  than  in  Mk.  and 
that  in  which  an  idea,  though  common  in  both,  has  been  differently  ex¬ 
pressed.  Yet,  in  the  present  instance,  the  state  of  the  case  might  be  this  : 
the  Sayings  of  the  Lord  furnished  the  expression  “  kingdom  of  heaven,” 
while  Mk.  made  use  of  the  phrase  “kingdom  of  God”  ;  Mt.  then  decided 
on  the  whole  for  the  expression  “kingdom  of  heaven,”  while  Lk.  transferred 
the  phrase  “kingdom  of  God”  even  to  the  portions  taken  from  the 
“  Sayings  of  the  Lord.” 

2  Even  in  Jn.  iii.  3,  5  we  have  /8a <ri\t(a  rod  6eod.  When  describing  the 
hearing  before  Pilate,  it  would  have  been  natural  enough  for  the  same 
Evangelist  (xviii.  33-37)  to  have  used  the  expression  BacriKda  ruv  oipavu v  ; 
but  he  simply  makes  Jesus  say  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
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appears  on  the  clouds  with  the  holy  angels  (Mk.  ix.  i,  xiv. 
62).  For  in  heaven  are  preserved  the  good  works  of  the 
saints,  who  shall  then  meet  with  their  reward  (Mt.  vi.  20  f. 
=  Lk.  xii.  33  f.).  And  God  shall  bring  this  reward  with 
him  when  he  sets  up  his  kingdom  (Isa.  xl.  10,  Rev.  xxii.  12). 
Thus,  the  Messiah  will  bring  a  temple  which  has  not  been 
built  by  human  hands  (Mk.  xiv.  58).  Indeed,  the  entire 
new  Jerusalem  of  the  future  is  now  in  heaven  above  (Gal. 
iv.  26,  Heb.  xii.  22),  but  will  in  due  time  descend  to  earth 
all  complete  (Rev.  xxi.  10).  According  to  2  Cor.  v.  1, 
even  the  future  body  of  the  faithful  is  already  prepared  in 
Heaven  as  an  eternal  house  which  has  not  been  built  by 
human  hands.  In  the  light  of  these  passages,  the  term 
‘  ‘  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  may  well  be  interpreted  to  mean 
the  kingdom  now  already  prepared  in  heaven  and  ready  at 
the  end  of  days  to  descend  to  a  transfigured  earth  (Rev. 
xxi.  1).  The  only  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  inter¬ 
pretation  arises  out  of  the  form  of  the  expression  and  the 
use  made  of  it  in  late  Jewish  literature. 

(c)  FORM  OF  THE  expression. — The  genitival  half  of  the 
expression  “the  kingdom  of  Heaven”  would  thus  indicate 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom,  and  therewith  at  the  same  time 
also  its  peculiar  character  ;  it  is  the  kingdom  which  is  to 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  this 
origin,  will  introduce  a  heavenly  state  of  things  upon  earth. 
This  can  indeed  very  well  be  indicated  by  the  words  ‘  ‘  king¬ 
dom  of  Heaven”;  but  it  is  much  more  appropriate  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  genitive  as  either  subjective  or  objective,  and  to 
take  the  phrase  to  mean  either  “the  dominion  of  Heaven” 
or  “  the  dominion  over  Heaven.”  The  latter  must  from  its 
very  meaning  be  abandoned  at  once.  The  former  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  in  iv.  26  it  is  expressly 
said,  ‘  ‘  Thy  kingdom  will  remain  to  thee,  because  thou  wilt 
perceive  that  heaven  reigneth.  ” 

{d)  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  IN  JEWISH  LITERATURE. 
— In  agreement  with  this,  we  find  that  in  Jewish  literature  the 
expression  malkuth  shamayim  (DJOB*  “kingdom  [rule] 

of  Heaven  ”)  is  repeated  pretty  often  in  the  sense  of  the  rule 
of  God  over  Israel.  On  Mount  Sinai  Israel  received  the  law, 
and  with  the  law  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  themselves 
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(Mekilta,  73b).  The  passage  from  Pesikta,  51  a,  to  the  Song 
of  Solomon  ii.  10,  is  especially  noteworthy:  “For  the  time  of 
the  kingdom  of  wickedness  (rW]v1  malkuth  hdresha  dh ; 

the  allusion  is  to  Rome)  is  come,  that  it  shall  be  rooted  out 
from  the  world  ;  and  come  also  is  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  that  it  shall  be  revealed.’’  The  statement  made  in 
the  second  clause  is  quite  evidently  the  same  announcement 
precisely  as  that  in  Jesus’  preaching  ;  the  meaning  is,  “The 
wicked  cease  to  rule,  and  Heaven  begins  to  rule.”  Such 
passages  therefore  show  us  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  “the  kingdom  of  Heaven”  :  it  signifies  “  the  rule 
of  Heaven  over  men.”  They  also  make  it  clear  that  the 
expression  was  well-known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  that  consequently  it  might  very  well  have  been  used  by 
Jesus.  The  motive  for  the  other  New  .Testament  writers’ 
(besides  Mt.)  habit  of  adopting  the  phrase  “the  kingdom  of 
God,”  instead  of  “the  kingdom  of  Heaven,”  was  no  doubt  a 
regard  for  their  non- Jewish  readers,  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  use  the  word  “  heaven  ”  interchangeably  for  “  God.  ”  The 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  has  the  “kingdom  of  Heaven.”  1 
(e)  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  NAME  OF  GOD. — The  fact  is  that 
the  Jews,  not  being  permitted  to  utter  the  name  of  God, 
sought  for  all  kinds  of  substitutes  to  use  in  its  stead.2  The 
Book  of  Esther  purposely  avoids  speaking  of  God  at  all  ; 
e.g .,  in  iv.  14  ‘‘gain  and  deliverance  will  come  to  the  Jews  in 
another  place.  ”  The  Septuagint  already  translates  the  name 
of  God  as  “the  Lord.”  In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  the 
exception  of  Chap,  ix.,  the  Old  Testament  name  for  God, 
Yahwe,  is  avoided  altogether;  God  is  called  ‘‘the  Lord,” 
“the  Highest,”  “the  King  of  Heaven,”  ‘‘the  Lord  of 
Heaven,”  “the  Prince  of  the  Heavenly  Host”  (i.  2,  iv.  14, 
vii.  18,  iv.  34,  v.  23,  viii.  11),  and  in  the  passage  cited  above 
(iv.  23)  “Heaven.”  The  Mishnah  simply  leaves  out  the 
name  of  God  (Aboda  Zara ,  iv.  7),  or  substitutes  for  it  the 

1  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Suppl.,  p.  78,  to  Mt.  xix.  16. 

2  If  the  question  ever  arises  whether  in  any  particular  passage  Jesus 
used  the  name  of  God  or  put  in  its  place  some  substitute,  the  presumptive 
probability,  in  view  of  the  custom  of  his  countrymen  in  which  he  was 
trained  and  which  he  never  once  denounced,  is  that  instead  of  using  the 
Divine  name  he  would  employ  a  substitute. 
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word  tncikdm  (DlpO),  or  shekinah  •  Pirke  Abdth,  ii.  g,  iii. 

io,  14 — iii.  2),  or  speaks  of  the  Father  in  Heaven  (JPtrke  Abdth , 
v.  20  ;  “Be  strong  like  the  panther,  buoyant  like  the  eagle, 
swift  like  the  gazelle,  courageous  like  the  lion,  that  thou 
mayest  gain  the  good-will  of  thy  Father  in  Heaven  ”),  or  it 
simply  uses  the  word  “  Heaven  ”  (. Pirke  Abdth ,  iv.  4  :  “  He 
who  secretly  profaneth  the  name  of  Heaven,  from  him  shall  it 
be  demanded  publicly  ”). 

Jesus,  then,  followed  in  this  matter  the  usage  of  his  country¬ 
men.  The  avoidance  of  God’s  name  in  the  proceedings  before 
the  Synedrium  is  in  a  sense  official  (Mk.  xiv.  61  f.)  :  the 
high  -  priest  calls  God  ‘  ‘  the  Blessed  ”  (eeAoyjjro?  ;  compare 
Pirke  Abdth ,  iii.  2 — K-in  yn3  BTtjMj,  ‘  the  Holy  One  blessed  is 
he’),  and  Jesus  in  his  answer  to  the  question  calls  God  “the 
All-might  ”  (jy  SvvafAis).  This  practice  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  when  in  Lk.  xv.  18,  21,  the  prodigal  son  says,  “  Father, 

I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  ”  and  when  in  the  First  Gospel 
Jesus  is  made  to  speak  of  God  twenty-seven  times  as  6  6eo 9, 
but  forty-four  times  as  6  irar-hp-  The  name  for  the  kingdom 
of  perfection  in  Mt.  may  therefore  very  well  be  correct  in  the 
sense  that  Jesus  generally  spoke  of  “  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  ” 
but  frequently  also  said  “the  kingdom  of  God.”  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  scarcely  credible  that  Mt.  should  have  introduced 
it  into  his  text  only  in  an  artificial  manner.1 

(/)  SIGNS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. — Jesus  therefore 
believed  that  his  contemporaries  were  to  infer  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  certain  peculiar  signs.2 
He  observes  how  the  Jews  inferred  that  it  meant  rain  when 
clouds  arose  in  the  west,  and  that  heat  would  follow  the 
blowing  of  the  south  wind  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  understood 
the  signs  of  the  weather.  But  they  did  not  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  situation  of  the  moment  (Lk.  xii.  54-56). 
When  the  fig-tree  puts  forth  its  leaves,  it  is  an  indication  that 

1  We  can  discover  no  valid  reason  why  he  should  have  done  so.  It  is, 
however,  quite  intelligible  that  Gentile  Christians,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  Jewish  reluctance  to  name  the  name  of  God,  should  have  made  out  of 
“  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  “  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

2  The  appearance  of  John  and  the  revelation  made  to  Jesus  by  God 
at  his  baptism  were  for  Jesus  the  sign  of  the  immediate  nearness  of 
God’s  kingdom. 
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summer  is  at  hand.  In  like  manner,  Jesus’  contemporaries 
ought  to  conclude,  from  what  was  actually  taking  place  around 
them  there  and  then,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  their 
doors,  and  that  the  generation  then  living  was  about  to  see  it. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the  saying  of  Jesus 
will  prove  to  be  right  (Mk.  xiii.  28-31).  Here,  as  indication 
of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Jesus  must  have 
meant  precisely  that  actual  announcement  of  its  being  close 
at  hand,  which  had  been  made  earlier  by  John  and  was  now 
being  made  again  by  himself.  In  itself  the  appearance  of 
prophets  like  John  and  himself  might  be  regarded  as  a  re¬ 
markable  sign  of  great  events;  for,  though  there  were  teachers 
of  the  law  in  plenty,  yet  of  prophets,  who  spoke  of  their 
own  initiative,  there  had  arisen  none  of  long  time  past.1  But 
Jesus’  contemporaries  failed  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
epoch  in  which  they  lived. 

Practical  Deductions. — But  practical  deductions  were 
to  be  drawn  from  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  : 
Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  tidings  of  joy  (Mk.  i.  15).  Here, 
too,  we  find,  not  only  the  resemblance  between  Jesus’  message 
and  that  of  the  Baptist  (Repent  ye),  but  also  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  latter  (Believe  the  Gospel).  Repent — yes,  but 
at  the  same  time  do  not  forget  that  the  kingdom  of  eternal 
bliss  is  a  gift  of  God’s  grace.  Hence,  a  cheerful  confidence 
is  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  while  the  task  of  repentance 
and  self-discipline  is  in  progress.  Jesus  desires  no  haste,  full 
of  anxiety,  even  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  knocking  at  the 
door ;  what  he  asks  on  the  part  of  mankind  is  a  quiet  con¬ 
tinuance  in  self  -  amendment,  and  this  can  only  be  attained 
where  there  is  confidence.  If  he  himself  has  faith  in  God’s 
word  to  the  effect  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  and  consequently 

1  There  would  have  been  more  reason  for  describing  the  authors  of 
the  so-called  Apocalypses  as  prophets  than  for  so  describing  the  teachers 
of  the  law,  for  the  figurative  language  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  was 
reproduced  in  their  descriptions  in  a  warmer  and  more  vivid  way  than 
that  used  to  set  forth  the  Law  in  the  expositions  of  the  teachers  of  the  Law. 
But  these  writers  did  not  venture  to  put  forward  their  opinions  under 
their  own  names.  They  put  what  they  had  to  say  into  the  mouth  now 
of  Daniel,  now  of  Enoch,  now  of  Isaiah,  or  even  of  Baruch,  the  writer  of 
Jeremiah,  sooner  than  put  forward  such  an  incredible  assertion  as  that  there 
were  prophets  actually  still  living.  Cp.  1  Macc.  iv.  46. 
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belongs  to  God’s  kingdom,  those  to  whom  he  preaches  ought 
also  to  possess  the  faith  that  they  will  come  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  If  they  labour  in  hope  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Messiah  will  not  reject  them. 

Eschatological  Addresses. — The  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Jesus’  conception  of  the  conditions  governing 
acceptance  into  God’s  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  his  preaching  of 
repentance  and  judgment  in  general,  is  the  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Messianic  judgment,  which  is  preserved  only  in 
Mt.  xxv.  3 1-46. 1  It  is  customary  to  assign  these  descriptions 
of  the  last  things  to  the  last  days  of  Jesus,  because  Mt., 
already,  following  the  precedent  of  Mk.  xiii. ,  places  them 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  the  Passion.  But  to 
do  so,  obscures  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  distinct  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mk.  i.  15,  and  agreeably  to  Jesus’  relations  towards 
John  the  Baptist,  his  preaching  was  from  the  beginning  of  an 
eschatological  character.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  suppose  that  when  Jesus  spoke  of  the  Messiah,  he 
was  understood  to  mean  himself  by  it.  An  eschatological 
“sermon”  which  did  not  name  the  Messiah  was  scarcely 
conceivable  ;  this  is  proved,  for  example,  by  the  preaching  of 
John.  But  Jesus’  hearers,  at  all  events  at  first,  were  very  far 
from  imagining  that  he  who  preached  about  the  Messiah  was 
the  Messiah  himself.1 2 

Son  of  Man. — Before  discussing  the  first  of  Jesus’  larger 
discourses,  however,  we  have  still  to  dispose  of  a  peculiarity 
in  his  use  of  language.  Jesus  frequently  uses  the  expression 
“  the  Son  of  Man  ”  or  “the  child  of  Man  ”  (ylo<s  tov  avO pdnrov). 
Now  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic.  From  the  later  developments  of 
Palestinian  Aramaic  it  may  be  concluded  that  as  early  as  the 

1  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  genuineness.  The  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan  also  is  only  found  in  Lk.  Jesus  is  not  speaking  of 
himself  when  he  describes  the  judge  of  the  world  ;  he  is  speaking  only 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah.  And  if  Mk.  i.  15  preserves  correctly 
the  thoughts  underlying  his  original  preaching,  he  was  obliged  to  speak 
of  it. 

2  Indeed  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  even  during  Jesus’  last 
visit  in  Jerusalem  he  was  recognised  as  the  Messiah  by  any  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  circle  of  his  intimate  disciples.  The  repetition  of  the 
disciples’  cry  by  the  children  in  the  temple  (Mt.  xxi.  15  f.)  can  in  this 
connection  hardly  weigh  in  the  scale. 
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time  of  Jesus  the  expression  “the  son  of  man”  was  almost 
regularly  employed  to  indicate  the  individual  man,  that  is  to 
say  “ a  man,”  as  distinct  from  the  abstract  “man.”  This  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  Mk.  ii.  2 7  f . ,  where  from  the  nature  of 
the  relations  originally  subsisting  between  mankind  and  the 
Sabbath  ( v .  27)  a  conclusion  is  drawn  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  individual  man  and  the  Sabbath  ( v .  28).  In  the 
former  case,  the  writer  employs  simply  6  avOpcorrog,  but  in 
the  latter  the  compound  expression  6  vtog  tov  avOpw-rrou.  On 
another  occasion  the  individual  member  of  the  human  race  is 
contrasted  with  God  (Mk.  ii.  7,  10)  ;  on  yet  another  with  the 
foxes  and  the  birds  (Mt.  viii.  20,  Lk.  ix.  58)  ;  and  in  Mk.  iii. 
28  individual  men  are  said  to  receive  pardon  from  God. 

(a)  JESUS’  NAME  FOR  HIMSELF. — It  cannot  be  questioned 
at  all  that  on  many  occasions  Jesus  did  apply  to  himself  the 
expression  “the  son  of  man”;  to  deny  it  were  pure  arbitrari¬ 
ness.  The  comparison  drawn  by  Jesus  between  himself  and 
the  Baptist  makes  the  fact  perfectly  clear  (Mt.  xi.  18  f. ,  Lk. 
vii.  33  f.):  ‘John  the  Baptist  came,  eating  no  bread  and 
drinking  no  wine.  .  .  .  ;  the  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and 
drinking.  .  .  .  ’  Here  it  is  as  plain  that  by  the  Son  of  Man 
Jesus  means  himself,  as  it  is  that  he  uses  the  general  term 
because  he  wishes  himself  to  be  considered  merely  as  one 
individual  in  the  manifold  complexity  of  mankind.  John 
lived  in  such  and  such  a  way ;  another  man  lives  in  another 
way.1 

The  same  mode  of  self-designation  is  found  also  in  Soph¬ 
ocles,  Antigone  (750  [751]),  where  Haemon  cries  to  his  father, 
r)S’  ovv  Oavecrai  kcl'l  Qavova  o\el  nva  !  By  this,  according  to 
761-764  [762-765],  he  can  only  mean  himself.  Haemon 
describes  himself  by  the  indefinite  Tig  (nua)  because  he  does 

1  We  should  of  course  understand  the  expression  still  more  easily  if  the 
indefinite  article  had  been  used.  “A  son  of  man”  or  “one”  is  several 
times  employed  by  a  New  Testament  speaker  to  indicate  himself. 
Compare  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  olSa  Hydptavov  iv  Xpi<rry,  where  Paul  is  speaking  of 
himself.  Other  writers  have  called  attention  to  a  saying  of  Muhammed’s, 
which  he  uttered  shortly  before  his  death  :  “  God  gave  a  man  the 

choice  between  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  and  he  chose  the  world 
to  come.”  (Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und,  Vorarbeiten ,  vi.  200.)  All  the  same, 
the  article  before  “  Son  of  Man  ”  has  a  “  deictic  ”  or  demonstrative  force— 
the  (  =  this)  son  of  man  came.  ...” 
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not  wish  to  emphasise  the  misfortune  of  its  being  himself 
who  is  to  perish,  but  desires  rather  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  Antigone’s  death  will  involve  the  death  of  others  also.1 
In  a  similar  way,  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  (Mk.  x.  44  f. )  that 
true  greatness  manifests  itself  in  showing  a  readiness  to  serve 
others  ;  “  For  the  Son  of  Man  also  came,  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  up  his  life  as  a  ransom  for 
many.”  Were  it  not  for  the  insertion  of  the  last  infinitive, 
Jesus  might  be  speaking  of  the  vocation  of  any  individual 
man  whatsoever  ;  but  the  last  clause  is  applicable  to  none 
but  Jesus  himself.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Jesus  speaks  thus 
generally,  because  he  regards  the  task  which  is  incumbent 
upon  him  personally  as  one  which  might  well  be  committed 
to  any  member  of  the  human  race.  The  expression,  ‘  ‘  son 
of  man,”  in  Lk.  xix.  10  (Mt.  xviii.  11),  is  employed  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way.  All  that  is  meant  by  the  sentence  is, 
that  ‘  ‘  the  individual  man  is  called  to  save  that  which  was 
lost”;  and  upon  this  principle  Jesus  also  acts.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  Jesus  says  generally  of  “the  son  of  man  ”  what  is  true 
of  himself  personally,  it  is  done  from  modest  reserve. 

(b)  JESUS’  DESCRIPTION  OF  HIMSELF  AS  THE  MESSIAH. — 
The  same  motive  operates  with  still  greater  force  when  Jesus 
speaks  in  a  similar  style  of  the  future  judge  of  the  world, 
knowing  well  at  the  same  time  that  others  will  of  necessity 
apply  what  he  says  to  himself.  One  instance  we  certainly 
have  after  Peter’s  confession  (Mk.  viii.  38),  and  another,  just 
as  certainly,  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Great  Council 
(Mk.  xiv.  62).  The  belief  that  he  is  the  Messiah  is,  to 
Jesus  personally,  a  holy  secret  ;  and  it  is  because  it  is  sacred 
in  his  eyes  that,  at  all  events  formally,  he  is  reluctant  to 
declare  it,  although  he  has  already  actually  avowed  it.  The 
feeling  which  actuates  him  is  a  sense  of  awe,  similar  to  that 
which  made  his  countrymen  unwilling  to  utter  the  name  of 
God.  To  a  certain  extent,  he  looks  up  with  religious  awe 
at  the  picture  of  hope  in  which  he  himself  is  destined  to  be 
the  central  figure.  “The  Son  of  Man  will  be  ashamed  of 
the  unfaithful  disciples,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father  with  the  holy  angels”  (Mk.  viii.  38) — “Ye  shall 

1  Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  demonstrative  article  is 
again  wanting,  though  its  presence  would  have  assisted  the  meaning. 
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see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  almighty 
power  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  Heaven  ”  (Mk.  xiv.  62). 
It  is  therefore  a  feeling  of  reserve  that  prevents  Jesus  in  these 
passages  from  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person,  and  leads 
him  to  substitute  instead  the  phrase,  “the  son  of  man,”  as 
though  it  were  equivalent  to  an  impersonal  pronoun.1  At  the 
same  time,  the  entire  point  of  view  is,  without  doubt,  also 
coloured  by  the  passage  Dan.  vii.  13,  which  represents  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  coming  down  from  heaven  like  a  Son 
of  Man,  in  contrast  to  the  beasts  which  arose  out  of  the 
sea  and  typified  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  which  precede 
it.2  But  the  view  of  the  Messiah  gained  from  this  passage 
was  one  which  Jesus  had  no  doubt  acquired  from  his  child¬ 
hood.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  was  intended  to  lay  stress  upon  real  humanity,  as 
contrasted  with  animal  savagery.  On  one  occasion  (Mt.  viii. 
20,  Lk.  ix.  58),  when  Jesus  contrasts  the  “  son  of  man”  with 
fickle  or  treacherous  animals,  he  means  any  man  of  noble 
sentiments,  and  not  merely  the  Messiah.8 

(c)  THE  SUFFERING  SON  OF  MAN. — The  experience  of  life 
which  finds  expression  in  the  last-cited  saying  of  the  Lord 
— namely,  that  the  man  of  noble  sentiments  often  possesses 
no  home  on  earth — explains  why  Jesus  habitually  chooses  to 
speak  of  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  when  he  is  telling  his 
disciples,  who  know  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  about  his  future 

1  This  same  mental  attitude  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  words  of  Paul  and 
Muhammed  quoted  on  p.  167,  n.  1.  What  prevents  Paul  from  naming 
the  recipient  of  the  august  revelation,  and  Muhammed  from  naming  the 
man  who  has  made  the  right  choice,  is  modest  reserve. 

2  It  may  now  be  held  as  established,  that  even  in  pre-Christian  times 
this  passage  was  understood  as  referring  to  the  Messiah,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  Messiah  was  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  Man  before  Jesus  used  the 
expression.  In  this  connection,  the  figurative  language  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  is  especially  noteworthy.  See  Beer’s  translation  in  Kautzsch, 
Pseudepigraphen ,  p.  262,  to  Enoch  xlvi.  1,  2. 

3  Man,  it  is  true,  mostly  builds  himself  a  better  house  than  the  foxes' 
holes  or  the  birds’  nests  ;  but  he  also  requires  more  materials  for  it,  and  it 
costs  him  more  pains.  Thus  there  are  often  homeless  men,  while  it  would 
very  seldom  appear  that  the  creatures  named  cannot  find  a  shelter.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  contrast  between  man  and  the  animals  is  typical  of  the 
contradiction  which  frequently  exists  between  men’s  worth  and  their 
fortune. 
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sufferings  (Mk.  viii.  31,  ix.  12,  ix.  31,  x.  33,  xiv.  21,  xiv.  41). 
In  these  several  utterances  also  Jesus  includes  his  own  destiny 
under  the  universal  lot  of  mankind.  Yet  a  man  is  to  him 
not  so  much  one  who  wears  a  human  countenance  as  one 
who  fulfils  the  duty  of  a  man  towards  his  God.  Men  of  this 
stamp  have  no  home  in  the  world  and  are  obliged  to  suffer, 
“and  so  will  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  obliged  to  suffer 
now.  ” 

(d)  THE  MESSIAH  GENERALLY. — Assuming  then  that  Jesus 
from  the  first  pictured  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  in 
accordance  with  the  figure  in  Dan.  vii.  13,  he  may  very 
well,  on  every  occasion,  have  described  the  Messiah  as  the 
Son  of  Man  who  comes  in  his  glory,  surrounded  by  all  the 
angels  (Mt.  xxv.  31),  or  as  the  Son  of  Man,  who,  on  his 
day,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  appears,  will  be  like  the 
lightning  that  flashes  from  the  one  quarter  of  heaven  to  the 
other  (Lk.  xvii.  24).  But  this  has  in  itself  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Jesus’  designation  of  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man. 
They  who  did  not  already  recognise  him  as  the  Messiah 
would  not  be  able,  from  utterances  like  this,  to  infer  that  he 
himself  set  up  a  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  any  more  than  they 
would  when  he  described  the  Messiah  by  other  names.  And 
a  similar  interpretation  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  many 
passages  in  which  the  coming,  or  the  becoming  manifest,  of 
the  Son  of  Man  is  spoken  of.  In  all  such  cases,  the  context 
precludes  all  doubt  as  to  Jesus’  meaning;  he  does  not  mean 
any  man  you  please,  but  the  Son  of  Man  foretold  by  Daniel 
(Mt.  x.  23,  xvi.  28,  xix.  28,  xxiv.  27-44,  Mk.  xiii.  26,  Lk. 
xii.  40,  xvii.  22-30,  xviii.  8,  xxi.  27,  36). 

On  the  whole,  the  Evangelists  have  quite  faithfully  set  forth 
the  facts  in  the  sense  we  have  thus  explained.1  The  passages 
in  which  the  expression  is  due  to  the  authors  themselves  are 
but  few.  One  occurs  in  Mt.  xii.  40,  a  verse  interpolated  by 
the  Evangelist  by  way  of  explanation  (cp.  Lk.  xi.  29-32)  ; 
there  is  evidently  another  in  the  interpretation  of  the  parables 

1  It  is  conceivable  that  they  may  of  their  own  initiative  have  transferred 
the  definite  article  from  the  passages  in  which  the  term  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  from  those  in  which  the  “  son  of  man  ”  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  the  representative  of  his  species,  to  those  passages  also  in 
which  Jestis  describes  himself  by  this  expression  out  of  modest  reserve. 
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in  Mt.  xiii.  37-41.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crucial  question 
of  Jesus  (Mk.  viii.  27)  may  certainly  have  been  couched  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  put  in  Mt.  xvi.  13,  “Whom  do 
men  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  is?”  At  the  very  moment 
when  Jesus  may  reasonably  expect  to  hear  high  opinions 
about  himself,  he  modestly  merges  himself  in  the  general 
species  of  mankind.  Conscientious  investigation  shows  that 
here  also  the  Synoptic  Gospels  have  handed  down  the 
sayings  of  the  Lord  on  the  whole,  and  in  essence,  quite 
faithfully.1 

The  Description  of  the  Judgment. — The  near¬ 
ness  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  means  for  Jesus,  as  well 
as  for  the  Baptist ,  the  nearness  of  the  judgment.  In 
his  preaching  of  repentance,  Jesus  merely  describes  the 
future  judgment;  each  of  his  hearers  is  left  to  deduce  from 
it  the  accompanying  warning  for  himself.  In  Mt.  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  judgment  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  dis¬ 
course  put  together  by  the  Evangelist  about  the  Messiah’s 
second  coming  (Mt.  xxv.  31-46).  It  begins  by  describing 
the  great  gathering  to  judgment  :  “  When  the  Son  of  Man 

shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  angels  with  him,  then 
shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him 
shall  be  gathered  all  peoples.”  In  Joel  iv.  [iii.]  2,  12,  we 
already  read  of  a  judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  “  all  the  peoples 
round  about,”  to  be  held  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  At 
the  time  of  Jesus  there  certainly  existed  a  general  belief  in 
a  last  universal  judgment,  just  as  the  Greeks,  at  any  rate 
from  the  age  of  the  great  tragedians,  expected  that  every 
individual  would  have  to  pass  the  bar  of  judgment  in  the 
lower  world.  And  this  general  judgment  is  without  doubt 
represented  as  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah  in  Sibyll .,  iii. 
286.2  What  Jesus  specially  points  out  is  that  it  will  be  easy 
for  the  Messiah  to  separate  those  who  are  Blessed  of  God 
from  those  who  are  Accursed  :  “And  he  will  separate  them, 
the  one  from  the  other,  as  the  shepherd  separates  the  sheep 

1  That  Paul  in  speaking  of  the  Messiah  never  uses  the  expression  Son 
of  Man  could  only  occasion  difficulty  if  he  followed  Jesus'  forms  of  speech 
closely  in  other  instances  ;  but  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  See  Chap.  II. 
PP-  7-1 1* 

2  See  Neutestl.  Zeitgeschichte,  p.  243  ;  also  Chap.  V.  above,  p.  116,  n.  1. 
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from  the  goats,1  and  the  sheep  he  will  place  on  his  right 
hand,  but  the  goats  on  his  left.  ”  Thus  the  Messiah  will  not 
need  to  conduct  a  long  and  detailed  trial  of  each  individual; 
he  sees  through  each  person,  and  knows  him  for  what  he  is, 
without  long  inquiry.  In  Isa.  xi.  4  it  is  indeed  said  of  the 
Messiah,  that  he  will  destroy  the  godless  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth.  Were  a  painstaking  and  laborious  investigation 
requisite,  the  judge  would  be  drawn  too  much  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  men  who  are  fallible  and  liable  to  err.  Thus  far  the 
introduction  in  Jesus’  description.  It  contains  nothing  which 
differentiates  Jesus’  belief  from  the  belief  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Next  will  come  the  verdict  of  the  judge ,  and  first 
upon  those  who  are  accepted.  ‘  ‘  Then  shall  the  king  say 
unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come  ye  that  are  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  which  was  prepared  for  you 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.”  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  indeed  prepared  from  the  beginning  of  things;  but  only 
at  the  last  days  does  it  become  visible.  Jesus  knows  nothing 
of  the  subtle  speculation  of  later  thinkers  as  to  whether  God’s 
blessing  has  been  the  cause  of  the  good  deeds  which  after¬ 
wards  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  elect,  or  whether  that  blessing'2 
is  subsequently  imparted  to  those  who  have  practised  such 
good  deeds  of  themselves.  Here  again  he  still  adheres  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  tradition.  The  important  question  is  now,  What 
are  the  deeds  which  are  honourably  credited  to  the  elect? 
“For  I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  to  eat;  I  was  thirsty 
and  ye  gave  me  to  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me 
in;  I  was  naked  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick  and  ye  tended 
me;  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.”  The  enumeration 
is  a  list  of  pure  works  of  charity  ;  in  every  case  it  is  relief 
of  the  distress  of  others  that  is  pointed  to.  Not  a  word  about 
prayer,  or  sacrifice,  or  fasting,  or  temple-service,  or  observance 
of  laws  about  food  or  laws  of  purification.  When  we  consider 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  Judaism  of  the  period,  this 
is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  eyes  of  many  distinguished  representatives  of  Jewish 
piety,  the  merit  of  a  man  was  measured  by  precisely  the 

1  ’E p(<piov,  epitpos^atl-. 

2  Compare  the  expression  0!  (vAoyrj/uevot  rod  narpts  pov  (“ye  blessed  of  my 
Father.”).  ' 
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things  as  to  which  Jesus  here  preserves  absolute  silence. 
Nor  does  he  say  a  word  about  the  privileged  position  of  the 
Jewish  people.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah,  the  son 
of  Abraham  enjoys  no  special  privilege.  This  might  have 
been  intelligible  to  the  Jewish  mind,  if  only  the  Law,  the 
pride  of  Israel,  had  been  here  also  the  standard  by  which 
the  Messiah  would  frame  his  judgment.  In  this  indirect  way 
the  people  of  the  law  would  still  have  asserted  their  special 
privilege,  even  though  it  were  circuitously.  The  Messiah, 
however,  does  not  deal  here  with  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  but 
simply  with  charity  and  the  giving  of  help.1  And  yet  Jesus’ 
sermon  has  an  antecedent  preparation  that  reaches  far  back 
into  the  past. 

“Not  sacrifice  nor  visitation  of  the  temple,  but  justice  and 
charity  !  ”  Such  was  the  purport  of  the  preaching  of  repent¬ 
ance  from  at  least  the  8th  century  B.C.  onwards.  Thus  Amos 
(v.  21-24)  preaches,  thus  Hosea  (vi.  6),  thus  Isaiah  (i.  11-17); 
and  after  the  sacrificial  worship  was  restricted  to  one  altar 
in  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  also  finds  reason  to  describe  reliance 
upon  the  visitation  of  the  temple  as  false,  and  to  demand 
amendment  in  men’s  relations  with  their  fellow-men  (Jer.  vii. 
3-1 1).  Nor  did  this  tendency  die  out  later.  It  lives  on  in 
the  appendices  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  where  (lviii.  4-7)  the 
practice  of  charity  is  praised  as  true  fasting  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  profitless  self  -  torment.  It  lives  on  also  in  the 
Wisdom  literature,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  the  service  of 
God  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  fall  very  much  into  the 
background,  as  compared  with  the  demand  for  uprightness  of 
dealing  in  intercourse  with  others.  And  these  same  thoughts 
are  at  work  again  in  the  literature  of  edification:  compare,  for 
example,  the  words  of  warning  addressed  by  the  father  to  his 
son  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (Chap.  iv. ).  Thence  onwards  down 

1  It  is  true  the  rejoinder  does  not  find  expression  here  ;  but  it  might  in¬ 
deed  have  done  so.  Those  who  are  condemned  might  have  justified 
themselves,  saying,  “  Have  we  not  sacrificed  ?  Have  we  not  observed  the 
laws  as  to  purification  ?  Are  we  not  the  children  of  Abraham,  the  people 
of  the  circumcision?”  But  Jesus  sets  forth  here  the  requirement  of  the 
Messiah  only,  and  the  antagonism  to  the  popular  idea  of  piety  is  only 
present  realiter,  whereas  perhaps  it  was  not  even  felt  at  the  moment  by 
Jesus  himself. 
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to  the  time  of  Jesus  the  social  duties  are,  it  is  true,  dwelt 
upon  with  less  and  less  emphasis.  Judaism  is  even  on  the 
verge  of  perishing  in  the  fantastic  dreams  which  the  Apo¬ 
calyptic  writers  spun  regarding  the  future  and  in  the  rigid 
formalism  of  the  teachers  of  the  law,1  when  Jesus  comes  for¬ 
ward  and  upholds  the  cause  of  ethical  piety  more  energetically 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  Baptist 
seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  Jesus’  preaching  (Lk.  iii. 
10-14;  comp.  Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  117).  But  the  preacher  who 
shunned  the  world  could  not  possibly  exercise  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  social  life  of  his  fellow-men  as  Jesus,  who 
sought  the  society  of  his  contemporaries,  and  sat  at  meat, 
now  with  the  Pharisees,  now  with  the  publicans.  Therefore, 
in  Jesus’  description  of  the  judgment,  the  Messiah  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  about  works  of  charity  such  as  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  others.  Those  whom  he  invites  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  such  as  have  on  some  occasion  given  help  to  him. 

‘  ‘  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  and  say,  ‘  Lord,  when  saw 
we  thee  hungry  and  gave  thee  to  eat,  or  thirsty  and  gave 
thee  to  drink  ?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger  and  took  thee 
in,  or  naked  and  clothed  thee  ?  When  saw  we  thee  sick  and 
in  prison  and  came  to  thee  ?  And  the  king  2  will  answer  and 
say,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  in  so  much  as  ye  have  ministered 
unto  one  of  these  the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye  have  ministered 
unto  me.  ’  ” 

The  Messiah  therefore  has  brethren  amongst  all  peoples,3 
and  any  good  deeds  done  to  them  he  counts  as  if  they  had 
been  done  to  himself.  In  the  passage  just  quoted  it  is 
above  all  remarkable  that  the  Messiah  does  not  appear  to  be 

1  Hillel,  too,  in  spite  of  the  high  regard  he  had  for  the  ethical  command¬ 
ments,  did  not  combat  this  rigid  formalism,  but  gave  it  his  support. 
Cp.  Chap.  XIV. 

2  Here,  therefore,  the  Messiah  is  not  designated  as  in  Mt.  xxv.  31  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  appearance  as  Son  of  Man,  but  in  accordance  with  the  position 
he  occupies  in  the  kingdom  into  which  the  blessed  shall,  according  to  Mt. 
xxv.  34,  enter  ( vv .  34,  40). 

3  For  all  peoples  are  indeed,  according  to  v.  32,  gathered  about  him,  and 
every  member  amongst  them  belongs  either  to  the  Blessed  or  to  the 
Accursed.  Consequently,  one  and  all  must  have  had  opportunities  of  help¬ 
ing  the  brethren  of  the  Messiah.  This,  it  is  true,  is  only  a  virtual  presup¬ 
position  ;  the  rejoinder  is  nowhere  explicitly  stated  in  words. 
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in  any  wise  peculiarly  associated  with  the  people  of  Israel. 
Wherever  anyone  is  in  distress,  there  help  may  be  given  to 
the  Messiah  himself.  The  Judaism  of  later  ages  does  indeed 
elaborate  the  thought  that  the  Messiah  helps  to  bear  the 
sorrows  of  his  Jewish  people  {Sanhedrin,  93b,  98a);  but  no¬ 
where  within  the  Jewish  domain  do  we  again  find  the  con¬ 
ception  that  every  need  of  man  is  a  need  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  every  assistance  rendered  by  one  man  to  another  is  a 
service  rendered  to  the  Messiah.  Nevertheless,  this  is  but  a 
forcible  way  of  expressing  the  thought  that  a  deed  of  love 
done  to  any  other  man  wins  the  love  of  the  Messiah  for  him 
who  has  done  it ;  and  that,  consequently,  he  who  serves  others 
helpfully  belongs  to  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom.  In  thus 
emphasising  the  purely  ethical  duties  of  man,  all  narrow  Judaic 
exclusiveness  in  religion  disappears. 

Accordingly,  whether  a  man  is  a  friend  of  the  Messiah, 
and  so  may  hope  for  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  measure  of  assistance  which  he  is 
prepared  to  render  to  others.  And  the  rejection  of  all  who 
might  have  rendered  help,  but  have  not  done  so,  expresses 
the  lesson  still  more  forcibly.  “  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto 
them  on  his  left  hand,  Go  from  me,  ye  Cursed,  into  the 
everlasting  fire,  which  is  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his 
angels.”  Here  again  the  language  is  in  agreement  with 
tradition.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  torture  by  fire  in 
which  the  godless  languish  is  in  Judith  xvi.  17,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Isa.  lxvi.  24.  (Comp.  Neutestl.  Zeitgeschichte , 
p.  239).  Into  this  sea  of  fire  the  Devil  is  cast  (Rev.  xx.  10). 
We  read  about  the  angels  of  Satan  also  in  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  xii. 
7,  and  Rev.  xii.  9.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  which 
points  to  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Jesus.  Then  the  Mes¬ 
siah  proceeds  to  justify  his  sentence  of  condemnation:  “I 
was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  not  to  eat;  I  was  thirsty  and 
ye  gave  me  not  to  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me 
not  in  ;  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  not  ;  sick  and  in  prison, 
and  ye  visited  me  not.  ”  They  had  not  understood  that  an 
opportunity  was  given  them  of  helping  the  Messiah.  But  to 
their  astonished  question  his  answer  is:  “Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  in  so  far  as  ye  have  not  ministered  unto  one  of  these 
the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye  have  not  ministered  unto  me.  ” 
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It  is  therefore  an  imperative  duty  to  give  help  wherever  and 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  help ;  every  single  neglect  to  render 
help  where  possible  tears  the  individual  away  from  the  Mes¬ 
siah  and  at  the  same  time  from  his  everlasting  salvation. 
Thus  the  entire  worth,  as  well  as  the  final  happiness,  of  every 
individual  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  he  acts  towards 
his  fellow-men.  To  be  inactive  is  punishable ;  to  be  active 
for  oneself  alone  and  those  who  belong  to  one  is  punish¬ 
able  ;  to  omit  rendering  any  help  which  one  might  render 
is  punishable.  From  a  preacher  of  views  such  as  these  we 
might  therefore  certainly  expect  a  life  of  unwearied  activity, 
not  a  life  of  quiet  contemplation;  and  his  activity  will  neces¬ 
sarily  have  been  directed  to  the  removal  and  alleviation  of 
every  form  of  distress  which  happened  to  come  in  his  way. 
In  accordance  with  the  final  intention  of  his  ministry,  he  will 
become  indeed  a  saviour  of  many.1  The  description  of  the 
judgment  then  concludes  in  a  way  which  corresponds  with  the 
verdicts  pronounced,  and  with  an  allusion  to  Dan.  xii.  2, 
“And  these  shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal.  ” 

Duty  of  Watchfulness,  etc. — Jesus,  then,  is  convinced 
that  a  judgment  of  this  nature  threatens  men  in  the  near 
future.  They  who  share  this  belief  cannot  help  being 
anxious  about  their  soul’s  salvation,  and  this  anxiety  impels 
them  to  amend  their  lives.  Jesus  warns  his  hearers  to  be 
continually  on  the  out-look  for  the  coming  Messiah.  This 
presupposes  of  course  that  the  Messiah  may  not  appear  for 
some  time  yet.  Had  Jesus  taken  into  account  the  centuries, 

1  In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
which  already  at  an  early  date  came  to  look  upon  the  death  on  the  cross  as 
the  most  important  fact  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  Church  circles  Jesus  has  been 
depicted  as  above  all  things  the  pattern  of  the  quiet,  patient,  meek-spirited 
sufferer  ;  or,  following  by  preference  the  example  of  the  Greek  Church,  he 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  harmonious  personality,  in  whom  the  divine 
and  the  human  natures  have  been  united  together  in  continuous  and 
eternal  equipoise.  These  two  conceptions  cannot  pass  muster  in  the  eyes 
of  history.  Jesus  was  a  thoroughly  active  character,  strong  of  will  and 
daring  of  temperament.  His  greatness  consists  in  the  inflexible  steadfast¬ 
ness  with  which  he  laboured  for  his  people  and  his  followers  to  the  very 
last,  and  even  at  a  time  when  he  clearly  saw  that  this  labour  would  bring 
about  his  'own  destruction. 
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and  even  thousands  of  years,  the  world  had  required  for  its 
development,  he  would  not,  in  the  first  place,  have  urged 
his  contemporaries  to  wait  for  the  Messiah,  nor,  secondly, 
could  he  have  announced  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
nigh  at  hand.  But  if  it  were  a  matter  of  the  lapse  of 
merely  weeks,  or  even  years,  before  the  Messiah  should 
appear,  this  was  sufficient  to  warrant  Jesus  in  preaching  that 
men  should  not  be  remiss  in  watching.  And  he  makes  his 
meaning  plain  by  graphic  illustrations.  In  a  noble  house¬ 
hold  the  slaves  wait  with  their  loins  girt  even  by  night,  and 
with  lamps  burning,  against  the  return  of  their  lord  from 
the  feast.  He  may  come  in  the  second  watch,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  until  the  third — between  ten  and  two  o’clock,  or 
even  between  two  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  How 
much  to  their  advantage  will  it  be  if  he  finds  them  watch¬ 
ing  !  Then,  passing  swiftly  from  the  illustration  to  the  real 
point  at  issue,  he  adds,  “Yea,  the  Lord  will  gird  up  him¬ 
self,  and  will  make  them  to  recline  and  will  serve  them.”  In 
other  words,  the  Messiah  will  load  with  blessings  those  who 
for  his  sake  have  faithfully  held  out  in  their  duty  (Lk.  xii. 
35-38). 1  Another  illustration  Jesus  draws  from  the  marriage 
customs  of  Palestine  (Mt.  xxv.  1  —  1 3).  Whilst  the  bride  is 
already  in  the  house  where  the  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated, 
her  friends  go  out  with  burning  lamps  to  meet  the  bridegroom, 
who  is  expected  in  the  evening,  that  they  may  conduct  him 
into  the  festively  decorated  house  where  his  bride  is  waiting. 
And  all  who  come  with  him  are  admitted  to  the  marriage 
feast.  But  the  time  of  his  coming  grows  longer  than  was 
expected  :  it  is  midnight.  Then  some  of  the  maidens  are 
obliged  to  go  and  fetch  fresh  oil  for  their  lamps,  and  in 
that  way  miss  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom,  who  then  re¬ 
fuses  to  admit  them  into  the  house  because  they  were  not 
present  when  he  arrived.2  Hence  the  advantage  of  being 

1  It  seems  not  unnecessary  to  observe  that  no  evidence  whatever  against 
the  genuineness  of  a  saying  is  supplied  by  any  formal  irregularities  which 
may  be  noticed  in  the  speech  of  Jesus.  So  in  this  case  Jesus  passes  at 
once  from  the  simple  parable  to  allegory.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Jesus  framed  his  metaphorical  utterances  in  accordance  with  any 
inflexible  theory  which  should  be  valid  for  all  time. 

2  The  picture  describes  a  really  quite  exceptional  case  in  so  far  as  the 
bridegroom  evidently  does  not  dwell  in  the  same  or  some  quite  neigh- 
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always  ready  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  They  who 
absent  themselves  from  his  path,  though  it  be  but  for  a 
short  while,  may  lose  him  altogether.  Consequently,  these 
illustrations  serve  as  warnings  to  be  ever  ready  and  attentive. 
The  very  uncertainty  of  the  moment  when  the  Messiah  will 
come  is  a  cogent  reason  for  unceasing  watchfulness.  A  thief 
could  not  break  in  if  we  knew  the  moment  when  he  would 
come  ;  the  Messiah  would  find  all  ready  if  the  hour  of  his 
appearance  were  known  (Lk.  xii.  39  f.,  Mt.  xxiv.  43  f. ).  And, 
once  again,  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  one’s  duty  towards  one’s 
fellow-men  is  described  as  the  most  sacred  demand  of  the 
Messiah.  In  a  large  household  the  master  of  the  house  trans¬ 
fers  the  care  of  his  servants  to  an  overseer.  If,  when  the 
Lord  comes  unexpectedly,  he  finds  the  overseer  faithfully 
discharging  his  duty,  he  rewards  him  ;  but  if,  taking  him 
by  surprise,  he  finds  him  feasting  and  drinking,  and  being 
drunken,  and  beating  the  men-servants  and  the  maid-servants, 
he  will  hew  him  in  pieces  and  deal  with  him  as  with  one  that 
is  unfaithful  (Lk.  xii.  42-46  =  Mt.  xxiv.  45-51). 

Again,  conformably  to  his  fundamental  idea  that  the  first 
of  all  duties  is  to  practise  charity  and  give  help  to  others, 
Jesus  advises  the  man  who  is  bowed  down  by  the  sense 
of  his  guilt  to  gain  for  himself  admission  into  the  eternal 
tabernacles  by  conferring  benefits  upon  others  (Lk.  xvi.  1-9). 
The  unjust  steward,  who  has  squandered  his  lord’s  posses¬ 
sions,  naturally  fears  that  he  will  be  driven  away  from  the 
house,  and  so  lose  both  his  situation  and  his  daily  bread  ; 
but  even  a  bad  man  such  as  this  is  careful  to  win  favour 
with  his  lord’s  debtors,  by  giving  them  such  friendly  assist¬ 
ance  as  lies  in  his  power  and  so  long  as  it  it  possible  for 
him  to  do  so.1  He  who  spends  ill-acquired  property,  which 

bouring  village,  but,  it  would  appear,  comes  from  a  distance,  and  so, 
after  some  delay,  to  the  marriage.  Nevertheless  some  one  definite  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  kind  did  afford  Jesus  his  illustration  for  the  expected, 
though  delayed,  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

1  It  is  remarkable  how  ingeniously  people  go  astray  in  their  interpretation 
of  this  parable.  The  wicked  man,  who  deserves  to  be  driven  away,  but 
who,  before  the  possibility  of  his  fall  becomes  a  reality,  knows  how  to 
make  sure  of  an  asylum  with  his  Lord’s  debtors,  was  to  Jesus  a  striking 
example  of  the  maxim,  that  the  children  of  this  world,  that  is  to  say,  the 
people  who  do  not  concern  themselves  about  a  future  world,  are  in  their 
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can  no  longer  be  restored  to  its  proper  owners,  in  works  of 
love  and  charity  makes  unto  himself  friends  by  means  of 
the  unrighteous  Mammon,  and  these  friends  receive  him,  in 
spite  of  his  guilt,  into  the  everlasting  tabernacles  ;  in  fact, 
in  helping  every  man  that  is  in  need,  he  helps  the  Messiah 
himself,  with  whom  the  decision  rests  whether  he  shall  be 
accepted  or  rejected  (cp.  Mt.  xxv.  40).  But  hand  in  hand 
with  a  strenuous  and  active  doing  of  good  there  must  go  too 
a  patient,  long-suffering,  self-denying  spirit  of  conciliation. 
All  are  on  their  way  to  the  judge;  but,  instead  of  mutually 
accusing  one  another  before  him,  they  ought  to  agree  to¬ 
gether  amicably  whilst  yet  they  are  on  the  road,  lest  the 
accusations  made  against  them  by  others  bring  down  a  long 
punishment  upon  them  (Lk.  xii.  58  f.  =  Mt.  v.  25  b).  And 
if  many  people  by  the  delay  in  the  Messiah’s  appearance 
are  betrayed  into  wantonness  and  a  life  of  thoughtless  self- 
indulgence,  Jesus  warns  them  by  relating  how  the  owner  of 
a  garden  granted  yet  one  more  chance  to  the  tree  which 
had  borne  no  fruit  for  three  years,  and  took  care  that 
the  ground  in  which  it  was  planted  should  once  more  be 
thoroughly  digged  and  cultivated.  If  it  still  failed  to  bring 
forth  fruit,  the  measure  of  pity  for  it  was  at  an  end  (Lk. 
xiii.  6-9). 1 

Hope  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. — What  Jesus  desires 
indeed  is  earnest  repentance,  earnest  amendment  ;  but  the 
work  of  repentance  and  the  amendment  must  be  supported 
by  confidence:  Repent  and  believe  the  tidings  of  joy  (Mk.  i. 
15)!  A  confident  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  give  courage,  especially  to  all  who  in  the  present 
world  are  called  upon  to  suffer.  Jesus  declares  that  the 
passionate  desire  of  their  hearts,  uttered  day  and  night,  for 
the  renovation  of  the  world,  does  not  cry  to  God  in  vain. 
Even  an  unjust  judge,  who  concerns  himself  neither  for  God 

way  often  more  prudent  than  the  children  of  the  light,  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  are  called  to  inherit  the  bright  world  of  God.  Even  these  have 
reason  to  fear  being  condemned  in  God’s  judgment ;  even  for  them  the 
indicated  path  of  safety  is  to  proffer  help  (to  the  brethren  of  the  Messiah). 
Cp.  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  212  ff. 

1  Perhaps,  however,  this  parable  had  another  and  a  special  reference. 
See  the  discussion  on  it  in  Chap.  XIII. 
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nor  man,  does  at  last  help  the  poor  widow  to  her  right,  if 
only  to  secure  peace  from  her  unceasing  supplication  (Lk. 
xviii.  2-8).  And  the  man  at  whose  window  a  friend  knocks 
in  the  night,  begging  bread  for  the  guest  who  has  journeyed 
to  him,  gives  it  to  him  for  the  sake  of  peace,  in  however 
unwelcome  a  fashion  he  has  been  disturbed  (Lk.  xi.  5-8).  In 
these  ways  Jesus  urges  men  to  ask,  seek,  knock,  until  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  opens  to  them.  And  open  it  will  ;  God 
will  not  suffer  the  request  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  go  unheeded. 
Even  an  earthly  father  does  not  offer  his  child  anything  hurt¬ 
ful  to  it,  when  it  desires  something  useful  (Mt.  vii.  7-1 1 ;  Lk. 
xi.  9-13). 

A  Respite. — Thus,  notwithstanding  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  nigh  at  hand,  it  has  to  be  watched  for  and  prayed 
for.1  Jesus  believes  that  he  is  the  Messiah.  But  he  knows 
that  when  he  introduces  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Messiah 
will  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Consequently,  before 
he  himself  can  thus  appear  in  his  glory,  he  must  first  be 
raised  up  to  God.  Whether  he  believed  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  that  this  would  be  effected  by  his  death  we  do  not 
know.  At  any  rate,  the  contrast  between  his  situation  at 
the  moment  of  speaking  and  the  future  glory  he  hoped  for 
must  have  been  also  instrumental  in  leading  him  to  believe 
that  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  despite  its  nearness, 
was  not  an  event  that  would  happen  entirely  without  direct 
cause. 

1  In  the  Lord’s  Prayer  the  first  real  petition  is  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
may  come.  What  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first  petition  is  not  a 
petition,  but  an  expression  of  praise. 
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JESUS’  PREACHING  IN  GALILEE  DOWN  TO  THE  CALLING  OF 

THE  TWELVE 

Sources. —  Mk.  i.  16— iii.  35  (  =  Mt.  iv.  18-22,  vii.  28  f.,  viii.  14-17,  iv.  23, 
viii.  2-4,  ix.  I-17,  xii.  1-16,  x.  1-4,  xii.  46-50  ;  Lk.  v.  1-1 1,  iv.  31-42,  v.  12- 
vi.  11,  vi.  17-19,  12-16,  viii.  19-21).  Both  by  reason  of  its  form  (cp. 
Mk.  vii.  1)  and  its  contents,  the  section  Mk.  iii.  22-30  comes  properly  after 
Mk.  vii.  23.  The  story  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum  (Mt.  viii.  5-13  = 
Lk.  vii.  1-10 ;  cp.  Jn.  iv.  46-54)  should  be  placed  between  Mk.  i.  45  and 
Mk.  ii.  1  ;  for  it  smoothes  away  the  contradiction  between  the  two  verses 
and  gives  a  reason  for  J esus’  second  coming  to  Capernaum.  The  sending  of 
messengers  by  the  Baptist  (Mt.  xi.  2-i9  =  Lk.  vii.  18-35)  must  be  assigned, 
because  of  Mt.  xi.  i9  =  Lk.  vii.  34  f.,  to  a  position  after  Mk.  ii.  22  and 
before  the  dispute  about  the  Law,  which  begins  in  Mk.  ii.  23.  For  the 
choosing  of  the  disciples  (Mk.  i.  16-20),  compare  Jn.  i.  35-51  ;  for  the 
intercourse  with  publicans  (Mk.  ii.  17),  compare  the  parables  of  the  tares 
and  the  net  (Mt  xiii.  24-30,  36-43,  47-50),  of  the  lost  sheep,  etc.  (Lk.  xv. 
1-32),  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  (Lk.  xviii.  10-14),  of 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  (Mt.  xx.  1-16),  the  parable  of  the  great 
supper  (Lk.  xiv.  12-24,  Mt.  xx.  2-14),  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward 
(Lk.  xvi.  1-9),  and,  besides  these,  the  sayings  about  offences  coming 
(Mk.  ix.  42-50,  Mt.  v.  29,  xviii.  7-9,  Lk.  xvii.  1  f.) ;  for  the  dispute  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk.  ii.  23-iii.  6),  compare  Mt.  xii.  II,  Lk.  xiii. 
10-17,  xiv.  1-6,  Jn.  v.  9-17,  vii.  22-24,  ix.  16;  compare  also  the  pericope 
of  Mk.  iii.  1-6  with  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec. 
Suppl .,  p.  77).  For  the  thronging  of  the  people  to  Jesus  (Mk.  iii.  7  f.), 
compare  Mt.  iv.  24  f.,  Lk.  vi.  17-19.  Lists  of  the  Apostles,  besides  that  in 
Mk.  iii.  16-19,  are  found  in  Mt.  x.  2-4,  Lk.  vi.  13-16,  Acts  i.  13.  The 
Twelve  are  mentioned  indeed  in  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  and  the  promise  made  to 
them  in  Mt,  xix.  28,  Lk.  xxii.  30.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Lk.  vi. 
20-49  =  Mt.  v.-vii.)  belongs  after  Mk.  iii.  7-13  ;  cp.  Mt.  iv.  23-v,  1,  Lk.  vi. 
12-19.  With  Lk.  vi.  22  compare  Mk.  iii.  6  f.  For  the  relations  between 
Jesus  and  his  family,  Mk.  iii.  21,  31-35,  compare  vi.  3,  Lk.  xi.  27  f., 
Gal.  i.  19,  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  Jn.  ii.  1,  12,  vii.  5,  xix.  25-27,  Acts  i.  14. 

Geographical  Facts. — Jesus  preached  first  beside  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  (Mk.  i.  16),  Gennesareth  (Lk.  v.  1),  or  Tiberias 
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(Jn.  vi.  I,  xxi.  i).  The  lake  derived  all  three  names  from 
its  more  hospitable  western  shore.  Here  it  bordered  west¬ 
wards  on  the  land  of  Galilee;  here  stretched  north-westwards 
the  plain  of  Gennesar,  now  El  Ruwer,  a  district  which,  in 
the  time  of  Josephus,  to  judge  by  what  he  tells  us  ( Bell 
Jud, , ,  iii.  516-521),  was  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Here  on  the  west  lay  Tiberias,  the  capital  of  Galilee,  founded 
by  Herod  Antipas,  which  gives  its  name  (Bahr  el-Tabariyeh ) 
to  the  lake  at  the  present  time.1 2  The  lake  lies  680  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  measures  in  its  most  extensive  part 
13  miles  in  length  and  nearly  6  miles  in  breadth.  The  moun¬ 
tains  surrounding  it  are  not  very  high.  In  spring  its  imme¬ 
diate  shores  are  covered  for  a  short  time  with  a  luxuriant  sub¬ 
tropical  vegetation.  In  its  water,  which  is  wholesome  and 
commonly  used  for  drinking  purposes,  are  many  edible  fish. 
The  scenes  of  Jesus’  activity  were  confined,  however,  to  the 
northern  parts  of  its  shore,  principally  to  the  district  between 
El  Mejdel  (Magdala),  where  the  lake  is  widest,  and  Beth- 
saida,  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour’s  journey  above  its  entrance  into  the  lake. 
In  this  district  were  the  three  places,  all  close  together,  upon 
which  Jesus  pronounced  condemnation  because  they  had 
witnessed  his  deeds  and  yet  had  rejected  him — Bethsaida, 
Chorazin,  and  Capernaum  (Mt.  xi.  20-24  =  Lk.  x.  12-15). 
The  name  Chorazin  has  survived  in  Kerdzeh ,  a  heap  of  ruins 
among  the  hills  rising  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lake. 
An  hour’s  journey  by  a  steep  path  along  the  bed  of  a  stream 
leads  from  Kerdzeh  down  to  Tel  Hum  on  the  lake  side,  a 
place  which,  beyond  doubt,  is  identical  with  the  Kephar- 
naum  2  (Capernaum)  of  the  New  Testament.  From  the  latter 
a  path  winds  south-westwards  beside  the  lake,  through  the 
well-watered  and  fruitful  plain  of  Gennesareth,  and  in  some¬ 
what  more  than  two  hours  comes  to  El-Mejdel  (Magdala, 
the  home  of  Mary  Magdalene,  Lk.  viii.  2  ;  Mk.  xv.  40,  47, 
xvi.  1;  perhaps  also  Mk.  viii.  10 ;  Mt.  xv.  39).  The  position 

1  On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  there  was  one  important  town,  the  heathen 
Hippos  or  Susitha  (Srfsiyeh),  situated  near  the  ruins  now  called  El-Hosn- 
For  Geresa-Kursi ,  see  Chap.  X- 

2  The  name  Tel-Hum  (Hill  of  Hum)  is  also  perhaps  allied  to  the  name 
Kephar  Nahum  (Village  of  Nahum). 
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of  the  Bethsaida  of  the  New  Testament,  a  place  converted 
from  a  village  into  a  town  by  the  Tetrarch  Philip,  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  geographical  background  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  as  the  scene  of  Jesus’  activity  in  Mk.  It 
stood,  as  already  indicated,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
near  the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 1 

In  Mk.  vi.  30  f.  we  read  that  the  disciples  whom  Jesus 
had  sent  abroad  had  returned  to  him.  He  now  desired  to 
recover  breath  with  them  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  the  people 
flocked  about  him  in  such  numbers  that  there  arose  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  feeding  them.  This  happened,  of  course,  near  the 
places  where  Jesus  habitually  laboured,  presumably  therefore, 
actually  between  Magdala  and  Bethsaida  ;  for,  after  feeding 
the 'multitude,  Jesus  sends  his  disciples  by  ship  «?  to  irepav 
irp'os  BrjOauiSav.  The  words  et?  to  -jrepav ,  used  also  in  iv.  35, 
v.  21,  point  to  a  voyage  across  the  lake.  Down  to  that 
moment,  however,  Jesus  has  clearly  been  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake;  hence  it  was  his  purpose  to  sail  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  over  to  the  eastern  shore.  True,  the  disciples, 
notwithstanding,  afterwards  land  (vi.  53)  on  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth  ;  but  we  also  learn  (v.  48)  that  the  wind  was 
contrary,  and  obviously  they  had  failed  to  make  Bethsaida, 
the  quarter  they  sailed  for.  If  any  doubt  still  remained  on 
this  point,  we  should  be  obliged  to  regard  Mk.  viii.  22  as 
decisive. 

In  the  course  of  his  voluntary  banishment,  Jesus  once  more 
came  to  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  through  the  region  of  the 
Decapolis  (vii.  31),  and  one  short  attempt  was  made  to  visit 
Jewish  territory  again,  but  with  ill  success  (viii.  10-13). 
Then  from  the  district  which  lies  east  of  the  Jordan  he  goes 
(viii.  13)  northwards  again,  and  arrives  first  at  Bethsaida  (viii. 
22),  and  next  at  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (viii.  27). 
That  is  to  say,  he  evidently  travels  up  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  In  such  a  journey  he  could  not  have  gone  through 
any  place  called  Bethsaida  on  specifically  Jewish  territory. 
Now,  at  the  date  of  Jesus’  ministry,  the  official  name  of 
Bethsaida  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Julias;  for,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.,  xviii.  2), 

1  Jos.,  Ant.,  xviii.  28  ;  Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  515;  Vita ,  399  ;  and  Bell.  Jud.,  i. 
168. 
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Philip  gave  this  name  to  it  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  who  was  disowned  by  her  father  as  early  as  2 
B.C.  Thus,  the  change  of  the  name  from  Bethsaida  to  Julias 
must  have  been  made  between  4  and  2  B.C.1  In  Greek  and 
Latin  writers2  the  place  bears  no  other  name  but  that  of 
Julias.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  this  name 
was  in  use  amongst  the  Aramaic  population.  For  centuries 
the  town  of  Akko  was  known  officially,  and  to  Graeco-Roman 
writers,  as  Ptolemais  ;  and  yet  the  original  name  persisted 
all  through  the  Graeco  -  Roman  period,  and  since  the  Arab 
conquest  has  again  come  into  general  use.  In  like  manner, 
the  old  name  of  Bethshean  ( Besan )  has  survived  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  although  the  place  so  named  enjoyed  its  greatest 
fame  during  the  time  it  bore  the  name  Scythopolis.  It  is 
very  probable  that  where  a  Semitic  place-name  was  current 
amongst  the  Semitic  population  of  Palestine,  it  was  not 
displaced  by  the  official  Greek  name.  The  mistake  of  the 
Johannine  Gospel  in  counting  Bethsaida  to  Galilee  (Jn.  xii. 
21)  is  not  surprising,  considering  how  close  Bethsaida  lay  to 
the  boundary  of  the  Galilean  territory,  and  how  slight  was 
the  topographical  knowledge  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  The 
statement  that  Simon  Peter,  his  brother  Andrew,  and  Philip, 
were  natives  of  Bethsaida  (Jn.  i.  44,  xii.  21)  may  very  well 
be  true  ;  for  we  find  Simon  and  Andrew  living  together  in 
Capernaum  with  Simon’s  mother-in-law,  and  it  is  open  to 
conjecture  that  Simon  married  into  a  Capernaum  family  (Mk. 
i.  29  f. ).  If  the  Johannine  Gospel  is  right,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  mere  chance  that  Andrew  (Andreas)  and  Philip  (Philippos) 
of  Bethsaida  bear  Greek  names.  Although  the  Hellenisation 
of  the  place  was  doubtless,  on  the  whole,  only  of  the  most 
superficial  kind,  still  it  may  have  led  even  the  natives  to 

1  Unless  we  may  assume  that  Josephus  is  in  error,  and  that  the  town  was 
renamed  after  the  widow  of  Augustus.  But,  as  even  she  died  in  29  ad., 
the  Hellenisation  of  Bethsaida  would  still  have  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Gospel  story.  But  the  new  Greek  city  and  the  Jewish  village  (*<^17, 
Mk.  viii.  23),  notwithstanding  their  topographical  proximity,  may  have 
remained  strangers  to  one  another,  as  regards  their  inner  life,  even  though 
the  villagers  bore  Greek  names.  In  so  far  as  Jesus’  ministry  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  only  the  Jewish  village  that  we  have  to  consider. 

2  Pliny,  y.  15,  71  ;  Ptolemy,  v.  16,  4  ;  Geogr.  Ravennce ,  ed.  Pinder  and 
Parthey,  p.  85. 
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choose  Greek  names  as  much  as  possible.1  However  that 
may  be,  the  Johannine  Gospel  would  seem  to  have  had  this 
Hellenisation  of  Bethsaida  in  mind,  when  it  actually  repre¬ 
sents  the  two  disciples  of  this  place  with  Greek  names  as 
bringing  Greeks  to  Jesus  (Jn.  xii.  20-22). 

The  First  Disciples. — It  is  a  fact  which  demands  ex¬ 
planation,  that  Jesus  confined  his  public  ministry  essentially 
to  this  region  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  although  it  is  likewise  true  that  he  occasionally 
wandered  about  preaching  in  the  interior  of  Galilee.  We  are 
told  that,  during  the  time  he  sojourned  in  Capernaum,  he  was 
a  guest  in  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  in  such  a  sense 
that  it  was,  as  it  were,  his  home  (Mk.  i.  29  f.,  ii.  1,  iii.  20, 
ix.  33).  The  friendship  implied  in  this  might  very  well  have 
grown  in  the  first  instance  out  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Jesus 
in  or  near  Capernaum.  But  when  the  Johannine  Gospel  says 
explicitly  that  it  was  in  the  company  of  John  that  Jesus  be¬ 
came  acquainted  not  only  with  the  un-named  disciple  who  is 
presumably  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  as  well  as  with  Simon 
and  Andrew,  but  also  with  Philip,  and  another  disciple 
named  Nathanael,2  of  whom  we  know  nothing  at  all  from 
other  Sources  (Jn.  i.  35-51),  there  exists  no  serious  reason 
(apart  from  the  last-named,  who  perhaps  only  has  an  alle¬ 
gorical  significance),  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  it  affords  the  only  really  intelligible 
reason  why  it  was  precisely  beside  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
that  Jesus  made  his  public  appearance  as  a  preacher.  After 
the  Baptist  was  cast  into  prison,  Jesus  went  back,  taking  with 
him  those  of  John’s  disciples  who  came  from  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  to  their  native  place,  and  there  began 
his  own  public  ministry.  Perhaps  this  may  seem  to  be  at 

1  This  fact  of  course  goes  but  a  very  little  way  towards  proving  the 
adoption  of  Greek  civilisation  in  other  respects.  But  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  Greek  may  reasonably  be  assumed  in  a  place  where  some  Greek 
families  settled  as  its  proper  masters. 

2  In  the  case  of  Philip  (Jn.  i.  43)  and  of  Nathanael  (Jn.  i.  45),  we  cannot 
be  at  all  sure  whether  they  also  are  thought  of  as  being  disciples  of  John. 
Only  in  the  case  of  Andrew  and  of  the  un-named  disciple  (Jn.  i.  35-40) 
are  we  expressly  told  that  this  was  so  ;  never  in  that  of  Simon.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  whole  situation  seems  to  presuppose  that  all  five  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  Baptist. 
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variance  with  what  the  Synoptists  relate  with  regard  to  the 
calling  of  the  first  of  the  disciples.  Mk.  i.  16—20  tells  us  that 
Jesus  saw  the  two  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  spreading 
their  drag-net  in  the  lake,  and  called  them  to  come  and  follow 
him,  promising  that  henceforward  they  should  be  fishers  of 
men.  Then  he  saw  James  and  John  with  their  father  Zebe- 
dee,  sitting  in  a  boat  along  with  hired  servants,  mending  their 
nets;  these  two  also  he  called  to  come  and  follow  him.  Lk. 
v.  i-ll  gives  a  more  detailed  narrative.  A  large  crowd  has 
gathered  about  Jesus  to  hear  him  preach.  He  perceives  two 
boats  lying  on  the  shore.  The  fishermen  jn  this  case  are 
engaged  in  washing  their  nets.  He  requests  Simon,  to  whom 
one  of  the  boats  belongs,  to  take  him  out  a  little  from  land. 
Thereupon,  sitting  in  the  boat,  he  teaches  the  multitude  which 
stands  on  the  shore.  This  manner  of  preaching  is,  it  is  true, 
one  that  has  also  been  twice  described  by  Mk.  (iii.  9,  iv.  1). 
When  we  are  told  that  at  the  end  of  his  discourse  Jesus  called 
Simon  to  put  out  into  the  lake  once  again  with  the  nets,  and 
that  then,  contrary  to  expectation,  Simon  made  so  great  a 
catch  that  John  and  James  had  to  come  with  the  other  boat 
to  help  him  to  draw  the  net  to  land,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
improbable  in  the  story;  yet,  for  all  that,  it  may  have  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  fishermen  who  had  just  heard 
Jesus’  preaching.1  At  any  rate,  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Simon, 
or  to  Simon  and  Andrew,  “  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men,” 
or  “  Henceforward  shalt  thou  catch  men,”  were  spoken  after 
he  had  known  them  both  for  some  length  of  time,  and  when 
he  was  appointing  them  to  be  associated  with  himself  in  his 
activity  as  a  preacher.  At  first,  indeed,  there  can  hardly  have 
been  any  idea  of  their  abandoning  their  former  calling  en¬ 
tirely;  yet,  of  course,  as  soon  as  Simon  left  Capernaum  with 
Jesus,  and  began  to  take  part  in  his  preaching  peregrinations, 
the  exercise  of  his  craft  would  have  to  be  at  times  suspended. 

Jesus,  then,  made  the  acquaintance  of  these  fishermen  while 

1  This  impression  is  reflected  throughout  in  the  colouring  of  the  Gospel 
account,  and  to  some  extent  obscures  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  occur¬ 
rence,  because  the  writer  is,  all  through,  leading  up  to  certain  crises— 
two  sayings  of  Peter  (Lk.  v.  5,  8)  and  a  saying  of  Jesus  (Lk.  v.  10).  But 
the  definite  point  and  purpose  of  the  narrative  ought  not  to  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  entire  occurrence  appear  inconceivable. 
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he  was  with  the  followers  of  John,  and  afterwards  returned 
with  them  to  their  homes.  There,  on  one  occasion,  he  set 
before  Simon  and  Andrew  their  higher  calling,  that  of  win¬ 
ning  men,  instead  of  catching  fish  ;  on  another  occasion  he 
summoned  James  and  John  out  of  their  boat  to  come  and 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  consequence,  for  the  time 
being,  they  abandoned  their  father,  their  fellow-workers,  and 
their  occupation,  for  Jesus’  sake.  In  this  there  appears  no 
contradiction  between  the  Johannine  and  the  Synoptic  tra¬ 
dition,  any  more  than  there  does  between  the  narrative  of 
Mk.  and  that  of  Lk. ;  though  the  tradition  has  been  touched 
up,  notably  by  Jn.1  and  Lk. ,  but  also  by  Mk.  before  them, 
so  as  to  supply  what  was  needed  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  to  present  a  self-contained  narrative. 

Capernaum. — It  is  not  until  this  point  is  reached  that 
Mk.  (i.  2 1)  relates  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum — 
another  reflection  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Johannine  tra¬ 
dition,  which  tells  us  that  Jesus  knew  the  first  of  his  disciples 
even  before  he  came  to  this  town.  Mk.’s  narrative  (i.  16-20) 
of  the  special  calling  of  the  four,  on  the  other  hand,  probably 
pre-supposes  that  Jesus  has  already  been  in  Capernaum; 
so  also  with  that  of  Lk.  (Lk.  iv.  31  [comp.  23]-4i).  By 
Capernaum  (Ka(f>apvaovp.),  we  are  to  understand  the  modern 
Tel-Hum.  In  Josephus  {Bell  Jud.,  iii.  519-520)  Ka<papvaovp. 
is  the  name  of  a  particularly  copious  spring  in  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth,2  perhaps  the  so-called  “Round  Spring,”  about 
25  minutes  from  Mejdel.  In  his  Vita  (403),  Josephus  tells 
us  that  once  when  he  was  wounded,  beside  the  Lake  of  Gen¬ 
nesareth,  he  had  himself  carried  into  a  village  KecfxipvaKwv. 
No  doubt  Dim  "®?  (. Kephar  nahuni)  is  again  intended.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  place  is  still  occupied  by  a  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  heap  of  ruins.  The  buildings  were  constructed  of 
basalt;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  the  large 
marble  edifice,  75^  feet  in  length  by  55f  feet  in  breadth, 
and  adorned  in  the  interior  with  Corinthian  pillars,  goes 

1  The  account  of  John’s  sending  two  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus  is  a  typical 
Johannine  recasting  of  a  much  later  event  (Mt.  xi.  2,  Lk.  vii.  19). 

2  It  is  one  of  the  still  unsolved  riddles  of  Biblical  geography  how  a 
spring  situated  at  what  must  have  been  a  considerable  distance  from 
Ka<papvaovfi  came  to  bear  the  name  of  the  town. 
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back  as  far  as  the  Herodian  period.  If  it  does,  it  will 
doubtless  have  been  the  very  synagogue  of  Capernaum  in 
which  Jesus  spoke.  More  likely,  however,  it  was  a  Christian 
church,  for,  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  Arab  conquest,  Caper¬ 
naum  used  frequently  to  be  visited  by  Christian  pilgrims. 
According  to  Lk.  vii.  5,  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  was 
built  by  a  heathen  who  was  friendly-disposed  towards  the 
Jews,  a  centurion.  This  suggests  that  the  community  was 
too  poor  to  provide  such  a  building  for  themselves.  And, 
highly  as  the  generosity  of  the  centurion  is  praised,  yet  the 
cost  of  an  artistic  edifice  such  as  this  marble  building  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  exceeded  the  means  of  this  man,  if 
we  are  to  estimate  these  by  his  rank,1  while  at  the  same  time 
it  would  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  the  penurious  condition 
of  the  community  to  which  it  was  presented.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  veneration  of  later  generations  may  very  well 
have  prompted  men  to  erect  a  sumptuous  building  on  the 
spot  where  Jesus  had  taught  and  laboured.2 

Sabbath  Worship. — The  Gospel  of  Mk.  tells  of  a  first 
Sabbath  spent  by  Jesus  in  Capernaum.  He  teaches  in  the 
synagogue.  It  is  assumed  throughout  the  New  Testament 
that  there  was  in  that  age  no  special  body  of  professional 
preachers.  The  Scribes  formed  indeed  at  that  time  an 
exceptionally  prominent  class  amongst  the  Jews.  They 
claimed  the  first  place  in  the  synagogues  (irpwTOKaOeSplas  ev 
ralg  crvvaycoyak — Mk.  xii.  39).  The  people  are  accustomed 
to  their  methods  of  teaching.  Nobody  questions  for  one 
moment  their  right  to  discourse  in  the  synagogue.  But 
when  anybody  else  comes  forward  as  a  teacher,  the  people 
at  once  ask  one  another  whether  the  subject  and  manner 
of  his  discourse  appear  to  warrant  him  in  doing  so  (o>? 
e^ovcrlav  exoov),  and  whether  he  speaks  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Scribes  (d>?  01  ypappareh — Mk.  1.  22).  Strangely 

1  A  centurion  was  a  non-commissioned  officer  ;  and  though  that  is  not  a 
convincing  proof  that  his  means  were  small,  still,  wealth  was  a  material 
help  to  promotion  even  in  the  Roman  army.  Compare  Acts  xxii.  28. 

2  There  are,  it  is  true,  various  other  synagogue  ruins  in  the  region  which 
lies  west  of  the  Huleh  and  Tiberias  lakes  ;  but  the  ruins  of  Tel-Hum  seem 
to  be  the  most  considerable.  See  Schiirer,  Gesch.  ties  jUdischen  Volkes ,  ii. 
(3rd  ed.)  p.  445,  note  59. 
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enough,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mk.,  the  verdict 
upon  the  first  synagogue  address  of  Jesus  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  very  well  warranted  in  speaking  there  and  yet 
that  he  spoke  quite  differently  from  the  Scribes.  This  was 
a  new  teaching  ;  but  no  one  was  ready  to  doubt  Jesus’  call  to 
preach  (Mk.  I.  22,  27 — SiSax>]  team )  tear  e^ovalav).  Nothing 
indeed  is  told  us  about  the  subject  of  this  address.1  But 
its  striking  and  impressive  character  is  proved  by  a  very 
cogent  instance.  Whilst  Jesus  is  speaking,  a  man,  who, 
according  to  the  views  of  that  age,  was  possessed  of  an 
evil  spirit,  suddenly  cries  out,  “What  have  we  (here  in 
Capernaum)  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  Thou 
art  come  hither  for  our  destruction.  I  know  who  thou  art 
— the  Holy  One  of  God.”  Obviously  we  have  here  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  lived  an  easy,  untroubled  life  wedded 
to  bad  habits  revolting  inwardly  against  the  preaching 
of  repentance  which  has  stirred  and  shaken  him  to  the 
depths  of  his  being.  The  expression  6  ayio ?  rov  Oeov 
(Mk.  1.  24)  need  not  necessarily  mean  the  Messiah  ;  all  that 
it  is  meant  to  emphasise,  and  that  strongly,  is  the  contrast 
between  the  holy  earnestness  of  the  preacher  of  repentance 
and  the  fashion  of  daily  life  in  Capernaum.  But  Jesus  bids 
the  excited  man  have  peace.  He  too  regards  sudden  excite¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  as  the  symptom  of  an  evil  spirit  in  the  man  ; 
and  in  this  he  does  not  differ  in  his  ideas  from  his 
contemporaries.  He  therefore  speaks  to  the  man,  not  in  an 
agitated  tone,  we  may  be  sure,  but  with  the  calmness  and 
assurance  which  always  prevail  with  one  who  is  excited,  and 
says,  “  Hold  thy  peace  and  depart  out  of  him  !  ”  The  com¬ 
manding  tone  convulses  the  man  once  again,  but  the  crisis  is 
soon  passed  and  he  grows  calm  and  collected.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  that  might  not  have  happened  in  many  a 
similar  case  in  other  times.2  It  may  be  that  Jesus  paid  no 

1  Its  general  purport  may  be  inferred  from  Mk.  i.  15. 

2  Possibly  this  explanation  of  Mk.  i.  26  may  be  pronounced  rationalistic. 
But  as  the  evil  spirit,  as  such,  was  of  course  invisible,  it  was  only  possible 
to  see  the  man  being  convulsed  and  torn  (tnrapd^ay),  and  to  hear  the  loud  cry 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  Then,  when  the  evil  spirit  had  for¬ 
saken  him,  he  had  peace.  Thus,  whatever  the  metaphysical  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  maybe,  the  above  picture  is  what  is  obviously  presented 
to  the  observer. 
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particular  attention  to  the  incident  ;  nevertheless  it  fixed 
itself  in  the  memories  of  others.  And  the  combination  of 
this  extraordinary  power  over  the  minds  of  men  with  a  quite 
novel  and  impressive  manner  of  preaching  gave  Jesus  a  great 
reputation,  even  though  at  first  it  was  only  in  the  little  town 
of  Capernaum. 

JESUS  and  the  Scribes. — The  difference  between  Jesus’ 
manner  of  preaching  and  the  manner  of  preaching  of  the 
Scribes  could,  then,  be  readily  perceived  by  his  hearers.  At 
the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question  (or  hardly  any)  of 
an  inferior  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  Jesus  ; 
for  Jesus  has  a  command  of  the  Scriptures  in  quite  a  re¬ 
markable  way,  and  is  able  to  convict  the  Pharisees  in 
Capernaum  (Mk.  ii.  25),  the  emissaries  of  the  Great  Council, 
and  the  Sadducees  in  Jerusalem  (Mk.  xii.  16,  24),  of  at  least 
a  lack  of  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  More¬ 
over,  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  difference  between  Jesus 
and  the  Scribes  acknowledge  at  the  same  time  Jesus’  call  to 
preach  in  the  synagogue.  This  admission  they  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  make,  had  Jesus  shown  an 
inferior  knowledge  of  Scripture.  The  difference  must  there¬ 
fore  be  sought  somewhere  else.  Now,  in  the  case  of  preachers, 
the  more  powerful  impression  will  always  be  produced  by  one 
whose  mind  is  full  of  a  great  thought  round  which  he  is 
able  to  make  all  the  details  of  his  discourse  revolve.  This 
was  the  advantage  which  Jesus  enjoyed  as  a  preacher  in 
comparison  with  the  Scribes.  Their  work  consisted  essentially 
in  interpreting  and  inculcating  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  in 
discussing  difficult  cases  in  the  application  of  the  Law,  and 
not  the  least  in  demonstrating  also  the  possibility  of  evading 
inconvenient  precepts  of  the  Law.  Such  preaching  was  dry 
and  not  very  attractive.1  Jesus,  however,  lived  in  the 

1  The  stories  of  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  Israel’s  past — which  Scribes 
were  wont  to  draw  upon  continually  for  the  sake  of  edification — would  no 
doubt  be  more  attractive  ;  only,  these  heroes,  too,  were  all  measured  by  a 
legal  standard  which  for  the  most  part  was  foreign  to  them.  No  doubt 
the  future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  also,  the  future  Jerusalem,  was 
described  with  some  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  words  of  the  preacher 
would  hardly  be  without  the  warning  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
would  only  be  granted  to  the  people  who  were  faithful  to  the  Law.  Again, 
it  occasionally  happened  that  a  preacher  would  expound  the  mysteries  of 
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thought,  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  nigh  at  hand. 
He  preached  repentance,  though  not  in  terms  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Law,  but  on  the  ground  of  a  great  and 
unified  conception  of  human  duty.  Like  the  Scribes,  he 
finds  occasion  to  deal  with  many  of  the  common  occurrences 
of  life  ;  yet  he  does  not  do  so  in  order  to  show  subtlety  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Law,  but  in  order  to  deduce  from 
a  right  judgment  with  regard  to  the  simple  incidents  of 
daily  life  a  right  judgment  also  with  regard  to  the  general 
problems  of  man  and  man’s  relations  to  God,  and  to  establish 
the  same.1  Such  was  the  discourse  of  Jesus  which  people 
marvelled  at,  and  ranked  above  that  of  the  Scribes. 

Miracles  of  Jesus. — From  the  synagogue  Jesus  goes  into 
the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew  ;  James  and  John  are  also 
with  him.  There  Simon’s  mother-in-law  lies  sick  of  a  fever. 
Jesus  goes  to  her  and  takes  her  by  the  hand  ;  the  fever  leaves 
her,  and  she  again  goes  about  her  household  duties.  In  the 
evening,  all  that  are  sick  and  possessed  of  evil  spirits  in  the 
town  are  brought  before  the  house,  and  he  heals  many  of 
both  classes.  But  he  does  not  permit  the  evil  spirits  whom 
he  drives  out  to  speak,  because  they  know  him  (Mk.  i.  29- 
34).  In  considering  these  miracles,  it  must  be  distinctly 
remembered  that  they  are  not  meant  to  be  a  proclamation 
of  the  Messiah.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  explicitly  stated, 
that  the  evil  spirits  recognised  Jesus  (i.e.,  as  the  Messiah); 
but  precisely  for  this  reason  he  forbids  them  to  speak.  Thus, 
these  miracles  in  no  sense  run  counter  to  the  resolve  which 
Jesus  formed  when  he  warded  off  his  temptation  (Mt.  iv. 
5-7,  Lk.  iv.  9-12).  Jesus  does  not  wish  by  these  cures  to 
make  himself  known  as  the  Messiah  ;  he  does  not  in  any 
sense  regard  this  power  as  being  a  gift  of  grace  which 
distinguishes  him  personally.  A  man  who  is  perpetually 
urging  that  we  must  not  go  past  any  distress  without  relieving 
it,  that  we  ought,  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  active  in 

the  world  and  of  life  in  the  mythological  and  fantastic  style  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch.  But  all  this  was  only  so  much  seasoning  ;  the  real  religious  fare 
of  the  Jewish  people  consisted  of  the  613  commandments  of  the  Law. 

1  Jesus  learns  from  life  to  understand  the  will  of  God,  and  as  he  himself 
has  understood  it  he  teaches  it  to  the  disciples  in  his  parables  (Chap.  iv. 
p.  106). 
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helping  others — think  only  of  the  great  description  of  the 
judgment  (Mt.  xxv.  45)  and  the  parable  of  Lazarus  (Lk.  xvi. 
19-31) — it  will  always  be  a  point1  in  his  favour  that  he  has 
himself,  on  many  occasions,  intervened  with  effective  assist¬ 
ance.  The  desire,  then,  to  help  wherever  help  was  needed 
was  certainly  present  with  Jesus.  The  question  in  dispute 
is  whether  such  help  as,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Gospels,  Jesus  rendered  was  possible.  And  here  once  more 
it  is  necessary  to  note  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Jesus. 
One  of  the  best  attested  of  his  sayings  is  that  about  faith 
which  can  move  mountains.  Paul  already  quotes  it  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  2.  It  is  an  utterance  belonging  to  the  end  of  Jesus’  life 
(Mk.  xi.  23).  In  it  he  embodies  a  piece  of  his  own  life’s 
experience  ;  namely,  that  whatever  one  undertakes  or  claims, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  succeed,  is  bound  to  succeed. 
Herein,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  we  have  a  reflection  of  Jesus 
himself.  He  praised  the  Baptist,  because  he  was  no  reed 
shaken  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  but  a  man  of  strong-willed 
character,  conscious  of  his  purpose  in  life  (Mt.  xi.  7  =  Lk.  vii. 
24).  He  declared  that  the  man  who  observes  his  (Jesus’) 
words,  is  like  the  prudent  builder  who  founds  his  house  upon 
the  rock,  to  make  it  secure  against  wind  and  weather  (Mt.  vii. 
24-27  =  Lk.  vi.  47-49).  So  he  is  anxious  to  make  his  followers 
independent  of  all  the  storms  of  life,  while  again  he  attributes 
the  greatest  results  to  those  who  do  not  suffer  their  confidence 
of  success  to  be  disturbed  by  hindrances  of  any  kind.  Beyond 
doubt,  then,  Jesus  held  it  to  be  the  goal  of  human  life,  that  a 
man  should  shape  himself  into  a  personality  who  should  be 
independent  of  all  outward  happenings,  and  to  that  extent 
should  be  lifted  above  the  world.  And  this  was  the  goal  to 

1  Inferences  as  to  the  character  of  a  preacher  drawn  from  the  substance 
of  his  preaching  may  indeed  often  be  unsafe.  But  the  question  we  are 
now  considering  is  not  as  to  the  preaching  of  an  ideal  commonly  recognised 
(and  therefore  often  familiar  to  the  individual  simply  as  a  theory),  but 
as  to  the  advocacy  of  a  new  view  of  things,  which  hitherto  has  found  no 
acceptance,  by  the  person  himself  who  has  originated  it.  In  this  case 
there  is  good  ground  to  infer  the  character  of  the  preacher  from  that 
which  he  preaches,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  that  the  preacher  could  never 
fall  short  of  his  ideal,  but  in  the  sense  that  for  him  the  subject  of  his 
sermon  really  is  the  practical  ideal  of  his  life,  which  he  strives  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  reach. 
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which  he  desired  to  lead  those  who  observed  his  words.  Thus, 
he  must  have  been  conscious  that  he  himself  was  thus  strong 
and  steadfast,  thus  free  from  all  the  anxieties  of  the  world,  and 
thus  independent  also  of  the  laborious  calculations  as  to  what 
can  or  cannot  be  done  in  accordance  with  human  standards.1 
Now,  a  person  of  this  type,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  calm  self- 
confidence,  is,  above  all  men,  fitted  to  exercise  an  influence 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  others  by  means  of  mental 
impressions.  Experience  has  shown  again  and  again  that 
this  firm  assurance,  coupled  with  the  active  will  to  help,  is 
able  to  produce  a  healing  effect  upon  the  body  of  others, 
sometimes  it  may  be  for  a  short  period  only,  sometimes, 
however,  permanently.  Physicians  tell  us  that  people  can  be 
cured  by  suggestion  ;  the  term  describes  what  has  often  been 
observed  precisely  in  a  quarter  in  which  religious  enthusiasm 
has  been  stirred.  When  the  Holy  Coat  was  displayed  at 
Treves  in  the  year  1891,  the  sight  of  the  relic,  seen  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  did,  as  an  actual  fact,  according  to  the  perfectly 
trustworthy  evidence  of  German  physicians  of  unimpeachable 
reputation,  effect  in  eleven  cases  cures  for  which  no  other 
medical  reasons  whatever  could  be  offered,  though  in  twenty- 
seven  other  cases  another  explanation  of  the  cure  did  not  seem 
to  the  physicians  to  be  excluded. 2  The  eleven  cases  for  which 
no  medical  explanation  could  be  offered,  included  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  of  many  years’  standing,  lupus,  paralysis  of 
the  arm  as  a  consequence  of  dislocation,  complete  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  arms  and  legs  as  a  consequence  of  rheumatic  gout, 
St.  Vitus’s  dance,  a  serious  abdominal  complaint,  blindness 
of  one  eye  and  paralysis  of  one  arm  as  a  consequence  of 
brain  fever,  chronic  intestinal  disorder,  a  cancerous  tumour, 
caries  of  the  spine,  and  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal 

1  In  this  case  the  inference  as  to  the  preacher’s  character  is  not  drawn 
from  any  demand  made  by  him.  Jesus  tells  of  a  promise  to  be  fulfilled 
by  the  man  who  lives  in  accordance  with  his  demand.  That  is  to  say,  he 
imparts  an  experience  which  he  himself  has  undergone,  that  others  may  in 
the  same  manner  find  the  blessing  which  has  come  to  him. 

2  This  instance  is  specially  chosen  because  of  the  reliability  of  the  data 
and  their  nearness  in  point  of  time.  Here  too  it  was  not  the  inanimate 
object  that  was  so  effective,  but  the  spiritual  power  of  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  Church. 
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marrow.1  Facts  like  these,  which  are  not  really  open  to 
question,  will  make  Jesus’  works  of  healing  also  seem  not 
impossible.2 

We  cannot  analyse  further  the  several  individual  stories 
of  healing  wrought  by  Jesus  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  general  point  of  view.  Jesus  was  able  to  help  by  the 
power  of  a  personality  possessed  of  strong  assurance  and 
of  unshaken  confidence  in  its  own  success.  And  he  wished 
to  help,  because  he  held  it  to  be  a  sin,  and  condemned  it  as 
such,  to  pass  by  human  distress  without  relieving  it.  The 
healing  activity  of  Jesus  is  firmly  established  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion.  Paul  counts  the  ^apia’/uLara  lapaTinv,  “the  gifts  of 
healing,”  amongst  the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (i 
Cor.  xii.  9,  28,  30).  But  Jesus  attached  no  importance  to 
the  wonderful  character  of  these  healings  ;  his  great  concern 
was  simply  the  giving  of  help. 

Healing  of  Demoniacs. — The  contemporaries  of  Jesus 
were  especially  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
drive  out  evil  spirits,  and  that  his  disciples  also  possessed 
the  same  gift  (Mk.  i.  27,  34,  iii.  15,  vi.  13,  ix.  38,  Mt.  x.  8, 
Lk.  x.  17,  xiii.  32).  In  this  case,  however,  it  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  idea  of  possession  by 
evil  spirits  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  understood  more  than 
one  very  different  thing.  There  were  some  who  regarded  the 
Baptist  as  possessed  of  a  devil,  because  he  withdrew  into  the 
wilderness,  and  was  abstemious  in  eating  and  drinking  (Mt. 
xi.  18,  Lk.  vii.  33).  Here  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  Baptist’s  manner  of  life  which  led  people  to  infer 
that  he  suffered  from  a  diseased  condition  of  mind.  In  Mk. 
we  have  four  detailed  stories  of  the  healing  of  demoniacs. 
The  first  of  these  we  have  already  discussed  ;  it  is  the  case  of 
the  man  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  who  was  healed  by 

1  See  Korum,  Wunder  und  gottliche  Gnadenerweise  bei  der  A  usstellung 
des  heiligen  Roches  zu  Trier  ini  Jahre  i8gi ,  Trier,  1894. 

2  Although  people  are  reluctant  to  associate  Jesus  with  the  nature-healers 
of  the  present  day,  his  cures  certainly  remind  us  of  those  of  such  men 
rather  than  of  those  of  the  professional  physicians.  But  historical  inquiry 
must  not  be  influenced  in  its  work  by  feelings  of  reluctance  or  the  reverse, 
and,  at  all  events,  the  simple  spiritual  influence  which  Jesus  exercised 
upon  the  sick  stands  immeasurably  above  the  practice  of  the  professional 
physicians  of  his  time. 
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the  word  of  Jesus  (Mk.  i.  23-26).  In  this  case,  it  is  clear, 
Jesus  had  to  do  simply  with  a  man  who  was  shaken  to  the 
profoundest  depths  of  his  spiritual  nature.  His  impetuous 
and  passionate  interruption  is  traced  back  to  a  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  of  mind.  From  this  case  and  that  of  the  Baptist  it  is 
evident  that  the  exhibition  of  even  relatively  slight  symptoms 
were  sufficient  to  stamp  a  man  as  one  possessed  by  evil  spirits. 
But  the  case  of  the  sick  man  in  Mk.  v.  1-20  is  different.  It 
is  impossible  to  bind  him  ;  he  is  driven  to  and  fro,  shouting 
and  beating  himself  with  stones,  and  believes  himself  to  be 
possessed  by  a  legion  of  evil  spirits.  Clearly  the  man  was  in¬ 
sane.  But  the  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Syro- Phoenician  woman  (Mk.  vii.  24-30)  are  not  so 
clear.  All  we  can  discern  clearly  is  that  the  healing  consists 
essentially  in  soothing  and  quieting  the  patient  ;  for  after  the 
evil  spirit  has  left  her,  she  lies  upon  her  bed,  where,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  she  could  not  be  made  to  lie  before.  Finally,  the  sick 
boy  who  was  healed  after  Jesus’  transfiguration  was  unmis¬ 
takably  an  epileptic  (Mk.  ix.  14-29).  But  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  the  evil  spirit  which  possessed  him  was  dumb  ;  so 
that  here  it  was  the  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  the 
mental  disturbance  accompanying  attacks  of  epilepsy,  that 
led  to  a  man  of  this  description  being  regarded  as  possessed 
of  a  devil. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  anomalous  conditions  of  mind 
that  are  attributed  to  possession  by  evil  spirits  ;  and  these 
may  of  course  be  associated  with  symptoms  of  bodily  disease.1 
From  another  point  of  view,  however,  every  impairment  of 
health  is  referred  to  the  Tempter,  in  so  far  as  the  afflicted 
person  might  be  driven  by  his  sufferings  to  murmur  and 
complain  against  God.  Thus,  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  xii.  7),  that 
an  angel  of  Satan  buffeted  him,  lest  he  should  think  too 
highly  of  himself  ;  and  in  Lk.  xiii.  10-17  we  are  told  of  a 
woman  who  was  bowed  down,  that  she  had  a  “spirit  of 
infirmity,”  and  that  she  was  bound  of  Satan.  Neither  of 
these  cases  (in  Paul  or  in  Lk.),  however,  is  to  be  classified  as 
an  instance  of  possession  by  evil  spirits.  Possession  presup¬ 
poses  a  close  relationship  between  the  demoniacal  spirit  and 

1  Violent  convulsions  in  nervous  disorders  especially  seem  to  have  been 
explained  as  due  to  pulling  backwards  and  forwards  by  evil  spirits. 
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the  soul  of  the  afflicted  person,  such  as  is  not  thought  of  as 
existing  in  these  cases. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  well-known  fact,  that  a  calm,  decided, 
serene  temperament  is  capable  of  exercising  the  most  highly 
beneficial  effects  upon  people  of  an  excitable  and  unstable 
disposition.  And  assurance  and  serenity  were  main  character¬ 
istics  of  the  mental  constitution  of  Jesus.  Hence  it  is  easy 
indeed  to  understand  that  he  should  have  possessed  a  power 
over  the  “demoniacs.”  In  one  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord, 
we  are  told  about  a  demoniac,  who  had  been  healed,  lapsing 
into  his  former  condition  (Mt.  xii.  43-45  =  Lk.  xi.  24-26). 

‘  ‘  The  unclean  spirit,  after  being  driven  out  of  the  man, 
wanders  in  waterless  regions — it  was  an  ancient  and  popular 
idea  that  the  desert  was  the  home  of  unclean  spirits  (Levit. 
xvi.  10,  Isa.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14) — and,  when  he  finds  there  no 
rest,  he  resolves  to  return  to  his  deserted  house.  And  he  is 
well  pleased  with  it,  because,  in  the  meantime,  the  house  has 
been  swept  and  garnished.  Then  he  brings  in  seven  other 
spirits  still  worse  than  himself  ;  and  the  end  of  such  a  man  is 
worse  than  the  beginning.  ”  This,  then,  is  the  description  of 
an  actual  experience  :  the  demoniac  who  seems  to  be  cured 
often  becomes  at  a  later  date  worse  than  he  was  before  the 
cure  ;  this  fact  is  explained  in  a  popular  mythological  manner 
in  its  description.  Jesus  may  in  fact  have  uttered  the  saying 
attributed  to  him,  upon  learning  that  one  whom  he  had  cured 
had  been  severely  attacked  a  second  time.  But  it  is  not  his 
habit  to  describe  merely,  without,  at  the  same  time,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  will.  If  we  take  the  saying  entirely  by  itself,  it 
breathes  neither  comfort  nor  warning,  and  it  might  be 
difficult  to  discover  another  saying  of  Jesus  of  a  similar 
character.  Moreover,  neither  Mt.  nor  Lk.  introduces  the 
saying  in  the  context  of  any  story  of  a  sick  man  who  has 
a  relapse.  In  Mt.  it  is  attached  to  the  saying  about  the  sign 
of  Jonah  ;  in  Lk.  to  the  defence  which  Jesus  makes  against  the 
accusation  of  being  in  league  with  Beelzebub  In  both  cases 
it  is  clearly  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  warning  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  of  importance  here,  not  only  medically,  as 
regards  the  physical  body,  but  also  in  the  sphere  of  moral 
discipline.  The  evil  spirits  which  have  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
man  are  the  passions,  the  bad  habits  to  which  he  is  a  prey. 
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If,  after  he  has  begun  to  be  cured,  he  again  relapses  into*' 
them,  they  easily  win  a  still  greater  power  over  him  than  they 
possessed  before  ;  he  will  be  in  far  worse  plight  than  he  was 
at  first.  If  now  we  carry  our  thoughts  back  from  this  case 
to  that  of  the  man  who  was  possessed  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  long 
step  from  the  passionate  temperament  he  is  described  as 
possessing  to  really  sinful  passion  (Mk.  i.  23-26).  Thus  it  is 
that  Jesus  can  regard  his  preaching  of  repentance,  as  a  whole, 
as  closely  connected  with  the  task  of  driving  out  devils  (Lk. 
xiii.  32)  ;  and  when  he  sends  forth  his  disciples,  the  power 
which  he  would  especially  confer  upon  them  is  power  over  the 
unclean  spirits  that  tyrannise  over  men  (Mk.  vi.  7).  In  both 
these  passages  the  commission  to  preach  would  not  have  been 
mentioned  at  all,  had  it  not  fallen  under  the  category  of  a 
struggle  against  demons.1 

Jesus  Departs  from  Capernaum. — But,  all  the  same, 
Jesus  did  not  wish  his  work  as  a  preacher  to  be  eclipsed  by 
healing  labours,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  might  be.  On  the 
evening  of  this  Sabbath  in  Capernaum,  his  energies  were 
actually  claimed  for  the  work  of  the  physician.  This  caused 
him,  quite  early  on  the  following  morning,  to  quit  Capernaum 
unobserved  by  the  inmates  of  Simon’s  household.  He  retires 
to  a  solitary  place,  and  there  he  prays.  What  he  desires  is  a 
moment  in  which  to  collect  his  thoughts  (Mk.  i.  35).  Here 
Jesus  is  found  by  ‘  Simon,  and  they  who  were  with  him  ’ — no 
doubt  the  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  John 
and  James — and  they  inform  him  that  all  the  people  are  seeking 
him.  But  Jesus  does  not  return  at  once  to  Capernaum.  He 
desires  to  visit  with  his  companions  the  places  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  in  order  to  preach  there  also.  It  was  for  this  end 
that  he  left  Capernaum.  The  Gospel  of  Mk.  adds,  somewhat 
largely,  that  in  the  immediately  succeeding  period  Jesus 
taught  in  the  synagogues  throughout  Galilee.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  places  mentioned  as  being  the  scene  of  his 
activity  in  Galilee,  when  we  put  them  all  together,  are  :  in 

1  The  real  significance  of  this  conception  of  sin  as  the  dominance  of  a 
demon  over  the  man,  lies  in  the  vivid  picture  it  gives  of  the  bondage  in 
which  that  man  is  bound  who  is  enslaved  by  his  sin,  thus  bringing  home  to 
us  the  sinner’s  need  of  deliverance. 
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the  interior,  besides  Nazareth,  also  Cana  and  Nain  ;  on  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  besides  Capernaum,  also  Chorazin, 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  and  a  place  called  Magadan,  or 
Magdala,  or  Dalmanutha  (Mt.  xi.  21,  xiv.  34,  xv.  39,  Mk.  vi. 
53,  viii.  10,  Lk.  vii.  n,  x.  13,  Jn.  ii.  I,  11,  iv.  46,  xxi.  2). 
But  Jesus  did  not  go  to  Nazareth,  at  any  rate  until  later 
(Mk.  vi.  1).  Nain  is  still  situated  an  hour  and  a  half’s  journey 
south  of  Nazareth,  and  may  have  been  eleven  or  twelve  hours’ 
journey  from  Capernaum.  In  the  course  of  this,  his  first 
preaching  tour,  Jesus  would  be  likely,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
have  confined  himself  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Capernaum,  in  accordance  with  his  own  proposal  (Mk.  i.  38 
— eig  Ta?  eyo/uei/a?  /c«^co7roXei?)  ;  for  his  disciples  also  went  with 
him,  without  in  any  way  preparing  themselves  for  a  journey 
of  any  length.  But  this  extended  activity  of  Jesus  in  Galilee 
also  came  to  an  end  in  consequence  of  a  remarkable  cure,  just 
as  he  quitted  Capernaum,  as  soon  as  the  danger  arose  that  his 
mission  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  was  likely  to  be  considered 
less  important  than  his  work  as  a  physician  who  could  heal  all 
manner  of  bodily  diseases. 

The  Leper.— A  leper  was  relieved  of  his  terrible  affliction 
by  Jesus’  words,  “I  will  ;  be  thou  clean,”  accompanied  by 
his  touch.  How  this  can  be  understood  medicinally,  need  not 
be  discussed  here  ;  though  amongst  the  cases  of  healing  at 
Treves  in  1891,  mentioned  above,  a  cure  of  lupus  was  noted. 
Jesus  insistently  forbids  the  man  who  has  been  healed  to 
say  a  word  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  cure  was  effected  ; 
but  he  tells  him  that  he  ought  to  proceed  in  all  respects 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  that  is  to  say,  go  and 
show  himself  to  the  priest  for  examination,  and  present  the 
offering  for  his  cleansing,  as  appointed  in  Lev.  xiv.  1-32. 
If  he  went  and  faithfully  carried  out  all  the  precepts  there 
enjoined,  all  sensation  would  doubtless  be  avoided.  So,  here 
again  we  perceive  that  Jesus  does  not  wish  to  use  his  healing 
powers  as  a  means  for  revealing  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  or 
indeed  for  making  any  revelation  whatsoever  about  him¬ 
self  :  his  one  desire  is  to  relieve  distress  wheresoever  he 
encounters  it.  But,  in  spite  of  Jesus’  injunction,  the  leper  does 
not  preserve  silence  ;  and  the  cure  creates  such  a  profound 
sensation  that  for  some  time  Jesus  avoids  inhabited  places. 
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He1  could  no  more  openly  enter  into  any  city,  but  was 
without,  in  solitary  places  ”  (Mk.  i.  45).  However,  he  now 
learns  by  experience  that  he  cannot  any  longer  withdraw  from 
public  notice.  The  people  flock  to  him  from  all  sides, 
whether  it  be  to  hear  his  preaching  or  to  claim  his  help  for 
their  afflictions. 

The  Captain  of  Capernaum. — One  day  there  also  came 
to  him  certain  elders  of  Capernaum,  with  a  request  (Lk. 
vii.  2-10=  Mt.  viii.  5-13).  By  these  elders  we  are  no  doubt 
to  understand  the  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
synagogue.  We  know  that  in  Capernaum  there  were,  as 
elsewhere,  several  managers  (“  rulers  ”)  of  the  synagogue  (Mk. 
v.  22 — et?  to v  cipyiavvayioyoov  ;  cp.  Acts  xiii.  1 5).  These  men, 
then,  come  to  Jesus  with  a  petition  on  behalf  of  a  Gentile  dwel¬ 
ling  in  Capernaum,  who,  Gentile  though  he  was,  had  conferred 
a  lasting  favour  upon  the  Jewish  community  by  building  them 
a  synagogue.  The  man  is  a  non-commissioned  officer,  a 
centurion,  in  the  service  of  the  Jewish  tetrarch,  Herod  Antipas. 
His  petition  is  made  for  a  servant,2  on  whom  he  sets  an  especial 
value,  and  who  is  sick  unto  death.  Jesus  is  at  once  ready  to 
go  to  Capernaum.  But  before  he  can  even  reach  the  house, 
he  is  surprised  by  a  fresh  message  from  the  centurion.  The 
man  sends  his  friends  to  keep  Jesus  from  entering  his  house. 
He  is  an  unclean  Gentile  ;  it  was  for  this  reason  he  did  not 
himself  come  to  Jesus.  It  will  suffice  if  Jesus  will  speak  the 

1  After  what  has  been  said  earlier,  it  may  appear  strange  that  Jesus 
should  seek  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  works  of  healing,  seeing  that  he 
nevertheless  conceived  it  to  be  a  duty  to  render  help  wherever  help  was 
possible.  The  limitation,  however,  to  which  the  statement  is  here  sub¬ 
jected  is  a  real  and  important  one.  Jesus  does  not  wish  to  be,  and  may 
not  be,  turned  aside  from  his  mission  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  by 
his  labours  as  a  healer.  This  he  emphasises  the  first  time  he  forsakes 
Capernaum  (Mk.  i.  38 — ha  KaKtl  Kr/pv^u'  tls  tovto  yap  i^rj\8ov).  Although 
he  now  abides  (Mk.  i.  45)  “without  in  solitary  places,”  he  soon  perceives 
that  even  here  the  people  come  from  all  sides  seeking  him.  Yet  here 
his  preaching  is  less  likely  to  be  hindered  by  people  bringing  their  sick 
to  be  healed. 

2  Lk.  says  5ov\os  '6s  ainip  tvTip.os  (vii.  2).  In  verse  8  the  centurion  calls 
him  A  ira 7s  pov  ;  in  verse  10  he  is  again  called  6o6\os ■  In  Mt.  irais  occurs 
throughout  (Mt.  viii.  6,  8,  13).  The  redacted  version  of  the  Johannine 
Gospel  (iv.  46-54)  speaks  of  him  as  naTs  in  verse  51  and  as  naiSlov  in 
verse  49,  but  everywhere  else  as  vl6s  (46,  47,  49,  53). 
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word  that  his  servant  become  whole.  Jesus  will  be  able  to 
work  at  a  distance  by  means  of  his  powers  of  healing,  just 
as  the  centurion  can  by  means  of  his  soldiers.  The  message 
is  obviously  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  man’s  modesty 
and  embarrassment.  Capernaum  becomes  full  of  excitement 
when  Jesus  again  comes  back  to  the  city.  Everybody  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  will  bring  help;  in  the  house  of  the  centurion, 
too,  they  are  quite  certain  of  it.  The  centurion  then  becomes 
unwilling  to  put  the  holy  man  to  any  further  trouble.  Jesus’ 
readiness  to  help  is  above  all  question,  for  Jesus  is  already 
on  the  way  to  his  house.  Accordingly,  he  believes  that  all 
that  is  required  now  to  effect  the  healing  of  the  lad  is  a  word 
from  Jesus.  Jesus  himself  is  astonished  at  the  mighty  faith 
of  the  man,  and  is  certain  that,  where  faith  exists  to  such  an 
extent,  help  will  not  be  denied.  ‘  ‘  I  say  unto  you,  I  have 
not  found  such  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.”  Jesus  knows  that 
faith  and  conviction  can  move  mountains.  Accordingly,  he 
sends  the  messengers  home  with  a  comforting  answer.  And 
when  they  reach  home,  lo,  the  centurion’s  strong  faith  has 
already  wrought  the  miracle  !  The  cure  of  the  servant  has 
come  to  pass.  His  master’s  confident  hope  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  himself,  and  has  effected  his  cure.1 

Second  Stay  in  Capernaum. — Jesus  is  therefore  in 
Capernaum  a  second  time  ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  he 
definitely  takes  up  his  abode  there.  Hence  it  is  here 
that  people  first  learn  rightly  to  know  him.  No  sooner  is 
it  bruited  abroad  that  the  powerful  preacher,  who  is  able 
to  banish  even  bodily  ailments,  is  come  again,  than  all 
Capernaum  gathers  in  and  about  the  house  where  he  is.  And 
now  Jesus  preaches  inside  the  house. 

(a)  THE  PARALYTIC. — Then  come  four  persons  bearing  on 
a  stretcher  a  man  who  is  paralysed  on  one  side.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  get  the  man  to  Jesus,  they  go  up  to  the  low  roof, 
partly  uncover  it,  and  let  down  the  sick  man  on  his  stretcher 
to  Jesus’  feet.  By  this  procedure  Jesus  is  interrupted  in  his 
preaching.  Here  again  the  subject  of  his  address  was  doubt- 

1  This  explanation  may  perhaps  appear  too  simple.  But  complicated 
explanations  are  not  always  the  best  ;  and  in  this  particular  case  indeed  are 
not  called  for,  since  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  illness. 
Lk.’s  account  gives  entirely  the  impression  of  historical  truth. 
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less  the  coming  judgment  and  the  need  for  amendment. 
Then  this  picture  of  suffering  and  helplessness  is  laid  at  his 
feet.  At  once  he  rejoices  in  the  confidence  shown  in  himself 
personally,  for  he  might  well  infer  it  from  this  unusual  occur¬ 
rence.  Yet  in  the  first  moments  his  thoughts  still  continue  to 
move  within  the  sphere  defined  by  the  subject  of  his  preach¬ 
ing.  The  judgment  of  God  is  at  hand  for  all,  and  no  man  is 
guiltless.  But  for  one  in  such  a  pitiable  state  as  this  sufferer 
the  only  thing  is  to  hope  and  have  faith  ;  and,  while  Jesus 
warns  the  rest  of  his  hearers  to  be  active  in  self-amendment 
against  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  he  comforts  the  helpless 
paralytic  by  saying,  “  My  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee” — 
in  other  words,  you  need  not  fear  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
or  his  judgment.  In  saying  these  words,  Jesus  is  animated 
by  the  same  feeling  which  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus  (Lk.  xvi. 
I9_3I)  caused  him  to  refrain  from  mentioning  any  virtues  of 
the  sick  beggar.  The  man’s  misfortune  is  sufficiently  great 
to  render  his  pardon  by  God  comprehensible.  But  Jesus’ 
simple  words,  perfectly  explicable  by  the  circumstances,  give 
offence.  There  are  Scribes  present.  It  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  even  before  this  they  were  none  too  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  man  to  whom  all  the  people  were  flocking, 
because  his  preaching  was  different  from  theirs.  To  their 
feelings,  such  freedom  of  speech  with  regard  to  divine  things 
was  altogether  objectionable.  They  were  wont  to  demand 
a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  Law  and  to  the  authorised  Holy 
Writings.  But  Jesus’  conduct,  in  promising  a  definite  indi¬ 
vidual  forgiveness  of  sins,  without  at  the  same  time  imposing 
any  conditions  or  restrictions,  seemed  to  them  to  overstep 
all  permissible  bounds.  It  was  anticipating  the  judgment  of 
God;  and  for  a  mere  man,  in  spite  of  the  natural  limitations 
of  his  knowledge,  to  presume  to  know  beforehand  what  God’s 
judgment  will  be  seemed  to  be  blasphemy:  Jesus  blasphemed 
against  God,  because  he  did  not  esteem  God’s  judgment 
higher  than  his  own.1  The  opposition  of  the  Scribes  could 

1  Forgiveness  of  sins  was  indeed  declared  in  the  Jewish  worship  (cp. 
especially  Lev.  iv.,  v.,  xvi.),  but  in  this  case  it  was  bound  up  with  certain 
definite  acts  of  religious  observance  ordained  by  God.  The  priest  was 
governed  by  God’s  word  as  laid  down  in  the  Law.  Jesus  had  no  support 
of  this  kind  for  his  decision. 
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not,  of  course,  be  concealed.  From  the  looks  and  gestures 
of  his  hearers  Jesus  reads  at  once  what  is  passing  in  their 
minds.  In  this  again  he  proves  himself  the  keen  observer 
that  his  vivid  parabolic  discourses  represent  him  to  have 
been.  At  the  same  time,  he  sees  that  the  words  which  he 
addressed  to  the  paralytic  do  not  give  satisfaction,  because, 
although  he  has  promised  the  man  forgiveness  of  sins,  he 
has  not  healed  him — a  circumstance  calculated  to  astonish, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  disappoint,  the  sick  man  and  those 
who  brought  him.  To  promise  forgiveness  of  sins  seemed 
to  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  far  easier  than  to  heal  the 
paralytic.  And  yet  the  invalid  had  been  brought  to  Jesus  for 
the  very  purpose  of  being  healed.  Then  Jesus  declares  that 
the  cure,  which  he  now  proceeds  to  effect  upon  the  sick  man, 
is  a  proof  granted  by  God,  that  he  has  also  a  right  to  pro¬ 
nounce  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  reproach  has  been  made 
against  him,  whether  audibly  or  not,  that  he,  a  son  of  man, 
has  arrogated  to  himself  a  power  which  belongs  to  God  alone. 
Then  he  says,  “That  ye  may  see  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
the  right  to  forgive  sins  on  earth,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  take 
up  thy  bed,  and  go  away  home.  ”  And  the  wonder  is  accom¬ 
plished:  the  paralytic  arises,  and,  in  obedience  to  Jesus’  com¬ 
mand,  takes  up  his  bed,  and  goes  out  through  the  throng. 
In  this  province  of  investigation,  in  which  we  are  wrapped 
in  such  dense  darkness,  it  is  one  of  the  best-known  circum¬ 
stances  that  lameness  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  cured  by 
suggestion. 1 

That  an  event  of  this  character  would  make  a  sensation 
is  self-evident.  On  the  other  hand,  the  story  shows  also  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  eliminate  these  wonders  of  healing 
from  Jesus’  life-history  without  at  the  same  time  impoverish¬ 
ing  the  account  of  his  preaching.  The  promise  of  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  the  offence  taken  thereat,  are  here  interwoven 
with  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  in  the  closest  manner. 
And  both,  the  promise  and  the  healing,  are,  in  the  end,  to 
be  traced  back  to  the  same  inner  steadfastness  and  freedom 
of  Jesus,  which  contrast  so  markedly  with  the  timorous  and 
anxious  character  of  the  Scribes  and  their  excessive  care 

1  Of  the  thirty-eight  cases  of  healing  at  Treves  in  1891  about  one-third 
were  cures  of  lame  persons.  See  pp.  193  f.,  above. 
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lest  the  law  should  be  contravened.  They  may  have  been 
pleased  with  Jesus’  preaching  of  repentance  ;  but  when  he 
dares  to  forgive  sins,  they  cannot  but  be  filled  with  secret 
horror  at  the  mere  mention  of  it.  In  all  this,  the  important 
point  to  notice  is,  that  Jesus  does  not  pronounce  forgiveness 
of  sins  because  he  knows  that  he  is  the  Messiah  to  whom  will 
one  day  be  assigned  the  task  of  exercising  judgment  upon 
men.  What  he  desires  to  show  to  those  who  are  scandalised 
by  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  they  acknowledge  this  right 
to  belong  to  none  save  God,  is  that  the  “son  of  man”  may 
forgive  sins  on  earth.  This  is  essentially  a  quite  general 
proposition,  and  one  which  positively  nobody  could  apply  to 
the  Messiah  alone.  At  the  same  time,  Jesus  does  not  here 
in  any  sense  enter  into  the  individual  cases  in  which  a  man 
may  forgive  sins.1 

(i b )  LEVI  THE  PUBLICAN. — To  this  offence  there  is  soon 
added  another.  The  Lake  of  Galilee  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territory  of  Herod  Antipas  and  that  of  his 
brother  Philip;  on  the  east  side  it  was  also  bordered  by  the 
Decapolis,  which  owed  allegiance  direct  to  Rome.  At  Cap¬ 
ernaum  on  the  lake  side  there  was  a  station  for  the  receipt  of 
customs,  and  the  customs-officer  (publican)  whose  duty  it  was 
to  levy  the  customs  of  import  and  export  across  the  lake  was 
called  Levi,2  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  Now  all  the  publicans,  as 
a  class,  were  in  ill  repute  ;  they  were  said  by  means  of  bribery 
or  over-exaction  to  appropriate  dishonest  gain ;  even  conscien¬ 
tiousness  in  the  case  of  the  publican  was  readily  set  down  to 

1  The  question  we  are  considering  is  not  that  of  forgiving,  as  a  duty, 
an  injustice  done  to  ourselves,  but  only  that  of  the  assurance  of  divine 
forgiveness  to  the  sinner.  We  have  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  freedom, 
when  Jesus  upholds  his  own  conception  of  God’s  will  in  opposition  to  the 
Law,  and  when  he  assures  of  forgiveness  of  sins  in  accordance  with  a 
principle  consistent  with  this  same  will  of  God.  And  Jesus  desires  to 
communicate  the  same  freedom  to  his  disciples. 

2  In  the  first  Gospel  he  is  called  Matthew  (Mt.  ix.  9,  x.  3),  though  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  varying  name  can  be  given.  Perhaps  the 
Evangelist  was  only  desirous  of  securing  for  the  publican,  who  was  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  first  four  disciples  by  reason  of  his  being  called 
by  Jesus  and  his  prompt  obedience  to  the  call,  a  sure  place  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  for  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  a 
position  in  the  Evangelical  narrative. 
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sycophancy  (Lk.  iii.  13,  xix.  8).  Jesus  only  proceeds  in 
accordance  with  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  popularly 
held,  when  he  couples  them  with  the  harlots  (Mt.  xxi.  31  f. ), 
or  when  in  another  passage  they  are  ranked  in  the  same 
category  with  the  heathen  (Mt.  xviii.  17).  The  publicans 
constitute  the  one  chief  class  of  the  population  which  was 
shunned  by  the  strictly  orthodox  Jews  as  sinful;  hence  several 
times  we  meet  with  the  phrase  ‘  publicans  and  sinners  ’  (Mk. 
ii.  15b,  Mt.  xi.  19  =  Lk.  vii.  34). 1 

(c)  separation  FROM  SINNERS.  —  One  of  the  leading 
features  of  orthodox  Judaism  was  separation  from  sinners,  the 
holding  aloof  from  them  (JW'H?,  perishiitK)  being  regarded  as 
a  leading  mark  of  piety.  It  was  made  a  matter  of  regret 
that  purification  and  segregation  died  out  with  Gamaliel  the 
Elder,  the  teacher  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ( Sota ,  ix.  15).  In 
the  same  passage  of  the  Mishnah  there  is  a  saying  of  Rab- 
ban  Pinhas,  the  son  of  Jair,  to  the  effect  that,  “  Purification 
leads  to  separation,  and  separation  leads  to  holiness.”  The 
name  “Pharisee”  may  originally  have  had  a  political  refer¬ 
ence,  indicating  perhaps  those  who  separated  themselves  from 
the  Zadokite  (high-priestly)  princely  house  because  they  dis¬ 
approved  2  of  the  union  of  the  priestly  office  with  the  dignity 
of  prince.  In  New  Testament  times  the  union  no  longer 
existed,  and  the  name  ‘  ‘  Pharisees  T  designated  the  great 
party  who  held  that  the  holiest  duty  was  purification  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  and  aloofness  from  every  form  of  sinfulness 
which  was  contrary  to  the  law.  Even  in  Sirach  it  is  said 
(xii.  4),  “  Give  to  the  pious,  and  advocate  not  the  part  of  the 
sinner.”  In  the  same  spirit  the  aged  Tobit  concludes  the 
advice  as  to  doing  good,  imparted  to  his  son  Tobias  on  his 
journey,  with  these  words,  “  But  give  not  to  sinners”  (Tobit, 
iv.  16  f. ).  At  a  later  period  the  separation  from  sinners  was 
reduced  even  to  fixed  rules  and  precepts.  Hillel  says  ( Aboth , 
ii.  3),  “The  people  in  the  land  are  not  pious” ;  and  the  reason 
why  they  were  not  so  is  given  by  Pinhas  ben  Jair  ( Sota,  ix. 
15)  in  the  words,  “  Fear  of  sin  begets  piety.”  For  this  cause, 

1  In  the  Talmud  the  publicans  are  in  several  passages  associated  with 
robbers—^,  in  Baba  Kamma,  x.  2  ;  Nedarim,  iii.  4  ;  Shebuoth,  xxxixa. 

2  We  might  conclude  this  from  their  first  appearance,  Jos.,  Ant.,  xiii. 
288-298. 
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according  to  Demai ,  ii.  3,  nothing  should  be  sold  to  “the 
people  in  the  land  ”  and  nothing  bought  from  them :  no  man 
may  lodge  with  them,  and  none  may  take  one  of  them  in  to 
lodge  with  him  wearing  his  unclean  garment.  And,  according 
to  Bikkurim ,  iii.  12,  the  priest  may  only  give  the  first-fruits 
which  are  brought  to  him  to  a  comrade  (“the  separated  one,” 
the  Pharisee),  not  to  any  from  among  “the  people  of  the 
land.”  The  Babylonian  Talmud  even  forbids  a  man  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  Law  in  the  sight  of  “the  people 
in  the  land,”  or  to  give  them  help  in  times  of  scarcity 
(. Pesachim ,  xlix.  b,  Baba  Bat  hr  a,  viii.  b).  From  all  this  we 
may  be  able  to  understand  how  great  was  the  offence  given 
by  Jesus  when  he  called  the  publican  Levi  to  be  one  of  his 
more  intimate  followers  (Mk.  ii.  14). 

{d)  THE  LAWS  AS  TO  EATING  AND  DRINKING. — Again, 
amongst  the  Jews  there  were  no  acts  in  which  they  were 
so  careful  to  insist  strongly  upon  due  observance  of  the 
formalities  of  the  Law  as  in  those  of  eating  and  drinking. 
The  Mishnah  quite  seriously  enumerates  ( Berakhoth ,  viii.  1-4) 
the  differences  distinguishing  the  two  Scribal  schools,  those 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  which  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Jesus,  in  the  matter  of  meals  on  feast-days.  The  school 
of  Shammai  began  with  the  Blessing  for  the  day,  and  then 
blessed  the  wine  ;  the  followers  of  Hillel  blessed  the  wine 
first,  and  then  repeated  the  Blessing  for  the  feast-day.  The 
school  of  Shammai  next  washed  their  hands  and  filled  the 
cup;  the  school  of  Hillel  first  filled  the  cup,  and  afterwards 
washed  their  hands.  The  followers  of  Shammai  laid  their 
napkin  on  the  table;  those  of  Hillel  placed  it  on  the  cushion. 
After  the  meal  was  done,  the  school  of  Shammai  purified 
the  room,  and  ended  by  washing  their  hands;  the  school  of 
Hillel  first  washed  their  hands,  and  then  purified  the  room. 
It  was  on  the  due  observance  of  such  acts  as  these  that, 
according  to  the  Pharisees,  true  piety  depended.  But  “the 
people  in  the  land,”1  the  publicans  and  sinners,  troubled 
themselves  not  at  all  about  these  practices. 

1  The  expression  ‘people  in  [of]  the  land,’  'am  ha.  'ares  (nW°S),  was 
used  by  the  later  Jews  to  designate  the  individual  Israelite  who  was 
not  pious  according  to  Pharisaic  notions  {Demai,  ii.  3,  6,  9,  12  ;  Shebiith , 
v.  9  =  Git  tin,  v.  9  ;  Bikkurim ,  iii.  12  ;  Tohoroth ,  vii.  4,  viii.  5). 
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Jesus  eats  with  his  disciples  in  the  house  of  Levi  the 
publican,  and  many  of  the  man’s  professional  colleagues  and 
acquaintances  are  present  as  guests.  And  now  the  new  pro¬ 
phet,  whose  original  style  of  preaching  has  such  great  power 
of  attraction,  seems  to  have  revealed  himself  in  his  true 
character.  The  Scribes,  who  alone  have  hitherto  expounded 
the  Law  in  the  synagogue,  and  who  profess  the  well-known 
piety  of  the  Pharisees,  are  quick  to  point  out  the  scandal,  and 
take  the  disciples  to  task  for  it,  deeming  that  they  still  possess 
a  means  of  bringing  these  misled  ones  back  in  due  time  to  the 
better  path.  But  Jesus  hears  of  the  reproof  and  defends 
himself  against  it  with  cogent  clearness:  “The  physician 
must  go  to  the  sick,  not  to  him  that  is  whole  ;  so  must  I  also 
call,  not  the  righteous,1  but  sinners,  to  repentance”  (Mk.  ii. 
17).  It  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher  of  repentance  to  occupy 
himself  with  sinners;  he  is  bound  to  associate  with  them.  To 
this  the  Scribes  might  indeed  have  answered  :  To  preach 
repentance  to  sinners  is  perfectly  right ;  we  also  do  it  in  the 
synagogue  ;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  associate  with  them  as 
one  does  with  one’s  good  friends.  The  hymn-book  of  the 
Jewish  communion,  the  Psalter  of  David,  at  its  very  com¬ 
mencement  warns  against  sitting  at  meat  with  sinners  (Ps. 
i.  1). 

(e)  REASONS  FOR  ASSOCIATING  WITH  SINNERS. — But  Jesus 
was  convinced  that  preaching  alone  cannot  bring  the  sinner 
back  to  the  right  way,  that  nothing  but  continual  association 
with  him  is  able  to  overcome  his  sinful  nature.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  high  value  attached  by  the  Pharisees  to  the  duty  of 
separation,  Jesus  declared  that  the  time  for  such  separation  will 
not  arrive  until  the  day  of  judgment.  And  he  spoke  the 
parable  of  the  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  of  the  net  (Mt.  xiii. 
24-30)  36-43>  47-5°)-  As  the  wheat  is  not  separated  from  the 
tares  until  the  harvest  comes,  and  as,  in  fishing,  both  good 
and  useless  fish  are  taken  into  the  net,  only  to  be  sorted  when 
the  boat  comes  to  land,  so  must  good  and  wicked  men  go  on 
living  together  until  the  day  of  judgment.  Then,  however, 

1  That  is  to  say,  of  course,  relatively  speaking.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  are  perfect,  the  preaching  of  repentance  is  unnecessary.  Whether 
any  such  there  be  is  not  discussed.  In  any  case,  by  using  this  word 
Jesus  addresses  himself  to  the  Pharisees  as  well. 
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the  Messiah  will  separate  the  citizens  of  God’s  kingdom  from 
the  reprobate  ;  man  ought  not  of  his  own  initiative  to  under¬ 
take  any  such  division  or  separation.  Such  is  Jesus’  sharp 
repudiation  of  the  prevailing  tendency,  Pharisaism.1 

(f)  THE  DUTY  OF  LOVE. — But  Jesus  has  a  still  deeper  reason 
for  this  repudiation.  His  fundamental  conception  of  the  duty 
of  mutual  support  and  assistance  did  not  allow  him  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  need  of  any  sinner.  For  him  it  was  a  sin  not  to 
feed  a  man  who  was  hungry  (Mt.  xxv.  41-46),  to  leave  a 
poor  Lazarus  lying  in  his  misery  (Lk.  xvi.  19-21)  ;  and  he 
could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  sin  also  not  to  save  a  man  who 
was  going  to  meet  the  judgment  of  God  without  the  desire  to 
amend  his  ways.  The  Pharisees  indeed  imagined  that  God 
himself  turns  away  from  the  sinner,  even  as  they  deemed  it 
right  that  the  devout  Jew  should  also  turn  away  from  the 
sinner;  Jesus  judges  man’s  duty  differently,  and  consequently 
thinks  differently  of  God. 

( g )  PARABLES  OF  THINGS  LOST. — Nevertheless,  he  seeks  to 
prove  to  the  Pharisees  the  correctness  of  his  own  point  of  view, 
by  arguments  drawn  from  their  own  consciousness  of  duty. 
Every  shepherd  must  seek  his  lost  sheep,  even  though  he  may 
possess  ninety  and  nine  others,  and  he  rejoices  when  he  brings 
the  strayed  one  back  home  on  his  shoulder.  A  careful  woman, 
when  she  has  lost  one  of  her  thirty  drachmae,  searches  all 
through  her  house  with  a  light  ;  and,  when  she  has  found  her 
lost  piece  of  money,  she  communicates  her  joy  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  If,  then,  we  expect  a  good  shepherd,  a  good 

1  According  to  Mt.  xiii.  24,  47,  both  these  parables  refer  to  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  But  if  we  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  the  good  and  the 
wicked  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
unseparated,  we  shall  be  labouring  under  a  mistake.  That  is  the  Catholic 
interpretation,  whereby  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  understood  to  be  the 
present  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  that  is  to  say,  the  Church.  But  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Heaven,  in  which 
wicked  men  were  also  to  be  found,  would  have  been  simply  inconceivable. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Jesus  may  very  well  have  described  both  parables 
as  having  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  They  describe  the 
reception  into  the  kingdom  of  God ,  and  accentuate  the  fact ,  that  this  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  men ,  but  solely  upon  the  result  of 
the  divine  judgment.  But  a  vital  understanding  of  these  parables  can 
only  be  obtained  by  duly  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
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housewife,  to  behave  in  this  way,  may  we  not  also  believe  that 
God  will  go  after  a  man  and  save  him  when  he  has  gone  astray 
from  the  right  path  (Lk.  xv.  i-io)?1 

(, h )  NEED  OF  DELIVERANCE. — Jesus  often  found  amongst 
the  classes  of  people  who  were  rejected  by  the  Pharisees  a  burn¬ 
ing  longing  for  salvation,  whereas  the  gloom  of  the  Pharisaical 
piety  was  repulsive  to  him.  How  graphically  does  he  describe 
(Lk.  xviii.  10-14)  how  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  come 
to  the  temple  !  The  Pharisee,  who  thanks  God  only  for  his 
own  excellence,  through  which,  in  virtue  of  his  abundant 
fastings  and  his  scrupulous  giving  of  tithes,  he  thinks  he  is 
raised  above  all  other  men,  goes  out  of  the  temple  neither 
richer  nor  poorer  than  he  entered  it.  But  the  publican  finds 
profit  in  his  prayer,  because,  out  of  the  needs  which  his  con¬ 
science  brings  home  to  him,  he  struggles  upwards  to  faith  in 
God’s  favour  and  compassion.  The  greater  success  of  his 
prayer  proves  also  that  God  does  have  regard  for  the  sinner. 
God  will  certainly  not  let  such  a  cry  for  forgiveness  go 
unheard. 

it)  THE  PRODIGAL  SON. — Once  more  Jesus  appeals  to  the 
general  ethical  consciousness  of  his  people.  He  hopes  to 
win  general  approval  for  his  description  of  the  father  who 
receives 2  with  truly  exuberant  demonstrations  of  joy  his 
lost  son,  when,  after  sinking  into  sin,  disgrace,  and  bitter 
need,  he  returns  home  repentant.  Here,  however,  we  may 
presume,  Jesus  encountered  opposition  even  at  the  first  re¬ 
lation  of  the  parable,  and  consequently,  he  adds  the  con- 

1  Here  then  from  the  duty  of  man  Jesus  draws  an  inference  as  to  the 
nature  of  God  ;  he  maintains  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the 
Pharisees’  conception  of  duty  and  their  idea  of  God.  The  basis  of  his 
reasoning  is  the  idea,  which  for  Judaism  cannot  be  traced  farther  back 
than  to  the  Hellenistic  period,  that  God  is  the  type  of  all  perfection  (see 
Mk.  x.  18). 

2  Certainly  the  bounds  of  duty  are  far  exceeded  when  the  father  places 
on  the  returning  prodigal  the  best  garment  and  a  ring,  and,  what  is  more, 
has  the  fatted  calf  slain,  and  orders  a  feast  with  music  and  dancing 
(Lk.  xv.  22  f.,  25).  This  excess  is  the  more  strikingly  emphasised  when 
we  are  told  that  the  elder  son  had  not  been  allowed  so  much  as  a  goat 
(Lk.  xv.  29).  Yet  in  this  exuberance  what  we  have  to  see  is  only  the 
excess  of  a  father’s  joy  coming  as  a  reaction  upon  the  deep  sorrow  which 
had  preceded  it. 
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eluding  words,  in  which  the  father  justifies  his  joy  to  his  son 
who  has  remained  faithful  (Lk.  xv.  11-32).  A  man’s  joy 
is  surely  right  when  he  exults  because  a  kinsman  that  was 
lost  is  found  again,  or  because  one  that  was  dead  is  again 
raised  to  life.  But  in  this  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the 
lost  son  there  is  still  an  objection  to  be  met.  After  the  idea 
of  a  covenant  between  God  and  his  people  had  arisen,  the 
relation  between  God  and  man  was  often  measured  in  Judaic 
conceptions  by  the  standard  of  human  right.  If  the  return  of 
the  sinner  calls  forth  such  great  joy,  while  he  who  has  been 
constant  in  right-doing  receives  only  the  reward  of  his  right¬ 
eousness,  there  arises  the  question  whether  the  justice  of  God 
is  evenly  balanced.  But  this  objection  also  Jesus  is  able  to 
rebut  by  another  picture  drawn  from  the  abundant  store  of 
graphic  observations,  which  he  had  at  all  times  so  amply  at 
his  command.  He  relates  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the 
vineyard  (Mt.  xx.  1-16). 

(J)  THE  LABOURERS  IN  THE  VINEYARD. — The  owner  of 
the  vineyard  hires  labourers  for  his  vineyard  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  at  noon,  at  three  o’clock,  and  at 
five  o’clock.  With  the  first  he  agreed  what  should  be  the 
wages  for  the  day ;  to  the  others  he  has  promised  to  give  what¬ 
soever  is  right.  In  the  end  they  all  receive  the  full  daily  wage. 1 
At  this  they  who  have  worked  all  day  long  murmur  ;  but 
they  are  reproved  for  doing  so.  No  injustice  is  done  to  them, 
provided  they  receive  what  was  promised  to  them.  If  the 
employer  grants  the  same  wage  to  the  other  labourers,  it  is 
simply  a  mark  of  his  kindness.  It  would  be  better  to  rejoice 
at  this  kindness  than  to  murmur  at  it.  In  a  similar  way, 
in  the  parable  of  the  lost  son,  the  father  says  to  his  son  who 
was  faithful,  “Thou  art  always  with  me,  and  all  that  I 
have  is  thine.”  Was  not  the  faithful  son,  then,  fortunate,  in 
that  he  never  fell  into  sin,  disgrace,  and  destitution,  as  his 
brother  did,  and  were  not  those  labourers  who  were  engaged 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day  fortunate,  in  that  from  early  in 
the  morning  they  were  sure  of  their  full  day’s  wage  ?  There¬ 
fore,  no  injustice  is  done  the  righteous  when  God  is  also 
mindful  of  the  sinner. 

1  Such  a  method  of  payment  is  often  followed  in  large  businesses,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  calculation. 
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(k)  invitation  TO  BEGGARS. — The  Pharisaic  exclusiveness 
seems  to  Jesus  to  be  utterly  loveless.  A  rich  man,  he  thinks, 
ought  not  to  prepare  a  feast  only  for  his  friends  and  relatives 
and  rich  neighbours,  who  can  repay  him  in  the  same  coin. 
He  would  do  better  to  invite  the  poor,  the  deformed,  the 
lame,  and  the  blind.  He  ought  to  find  pleasure  in  making 
happy  those  who  cannot  repay  him  for  it  ;  that  is  worthy 
conduct  for  which  he  will  be  rewarded  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just  (Lk.  xiv.  12-14).  This  also  is  quite  as  much 
a  parable,  even  though  it  be  certain  that  Jesus  thinks  the 
injunction  contained  in  it,  as  literally  interpreted,  to  be  good, 
and  prefers  the  feeding  of  the  beggars  to  the  entertaining  of 
the  rich.  But  the  proper  way  of  understanding  the  injunction 
which  we  find  here  is  no  doubt  this  :  it  is  better  for  the  pious 
that  they  should  not  merely  associate  one  with  another,  but 
that  they  should  share  their  good  things  with  sinners,  so  that 
these  too  may  derive  advantage  from  the  riches  of  piety  which 
the  others  possess.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  saying  throws 
light  upon  an  important  question  in  the  life  of  Jesus.1 

(/)  THE  FEAST. — Further,  we  possess  a  detailed  parable  of 
Jesus  which  comes  into  very  close  relation  with  this  saying 
(Lk.  xiv.  16-24  =  Mt.  xxii.  2-14).  A  great  feast  is  to  be 
given.  Many  are  invited  ;  but  instead  of  coming,  they  send 
excuses,  although  they  have  accepted  the  invitation  previously. 
Then  the  beggars,  the  deformed,  the  blind,  and  the  lame  are 
called  in,  first  from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town,  and 
after  that  from  the  country  highway,  that  they  may  partake 
of  the  feast.  This  is  plainly  a  defence  by  Jesus  for  having 
preached  amongst  the  outcast  classes  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  also,  no  doubt,  desirous  of  labouring  amongst  those  who 

1  The  same  observations  apply  with  regard  to  this  saying  as  have  been 
made  (pp.  196  f.)  in  the  case  of  the  relapsed  demoniac.  To  have  laid  down 
a  rule  for  the  invitations  to  be  issued  by  rich  people  would  have  been  at 
variance  with  the  general  character  of  Jesus’  preaching.  He  may  well 
have  had  his  own  thoughts  about  the  matter  ;  but,  if  he  ever  gave  utterance 
to  them,  he  certainly  at  the  same  time  replied  to  questions  which  touched 
him  more  closely.  The  saying  about  the  places  at  a  feast,  which  in  Lk. 
precedes  this  (xiv.  7-1 1),  was  originally  placed  in  Mt.,  at  all  events 
according  to  Codex  D  and  the  ancient  VSS.,  after  Mt.  xx.  28,  thus 
proving  incontestably  that  it  should  be  interpreted  as  a  parable  (cp. 
P-  59)-  ' 
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professed  that  they  desired  to  be  pious  and  upright;  but  ex¬ 
perience  taught  him  that  they  nevertheless  would  not  listen  to 
his  cry  urging  them  to  repent.  Even  in  Mt.,  it  is  true, 
the  parable  is  applied  to  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles  after 
Israel’s  rejection  of  the  invitation;  but  the  antithesis  is  one 
that  plays  no  part  at  all  within  the  lifetime  of  Jesus.1 

At  a  later  date  the  Church,  inclined  to  take  offence  at 
Jesus’  love  for  sinners,  also  interpreted  the  parables  of  the 
things  lost  as  referring  to  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles.  And 
to  the  same  category  belongs,  too,  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable  of  the  shepherd  (Lk.  xv.  4-7)  in  Jn.  x.  16;  but  the 
Johannine  Gospel  assumes  it  to  be  a  recognised  truth  that 
God  does  not  give  ear  to  the  sinner  (Jn.  ix.  31),  and  that  none 
but  the  good  come  to  the  light  (Jn.  iii.  20  f.).2 

(in)  temptation  BY  SINNERS. — When  Jesus  associates  with 
the  outcast  classes  of  his  countrymen,  and  allows  his  disciples 
to  associate  with  them  too,  his  desire  is  that  by  such  inter¬ 
course  an  amendment  may  be  effected  in  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  outcasts,  but  by  no  means  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  task  of  amendment  may  be  deteriorated 
thereby.  Here  again  he  counts  upon  the  steadfastness  which 
he  will  impart  to  his  disciples  (Mt.  vii.  24-27  =  Lk.  vi.  47-49), 
the  same  steadfastness  which  he  values  so  highly  in  the 
Baptist  (Mt.  xi.  7  =  Lk.  vii.  24),  and  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
faith  that  knows  no  discouragement,  can  remove  mountains 
(Mk.  xi.  23).  He  expects  of  his  disciples  that  they  will 
rather  part  with  an  eye,  a  hand,  a  foot,  than  suffer  one  of 
their  members  to  lead  them  into  sin.  They  ought  to  realise 
that  they  are  called  to  act  in  a  helpful  way  upon  other  people 
like  savour-giving  salt.  But  when  salt  loses  its  savour,  all  that 
can  be  done  with  it  is  to  throw  it  away ;  it  is  no  longer  good 
for  anything.  So,  if  a  disciple  suffers  himself  to  be  led  astray 

1  Mt.  xxii.  7  contains  a  clear  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (r^v 
iri\iv  avTwv  ivfirpri<rcv).  With  this  agrees  the  interpretation  that  the  people 
from  the  highway  are  the  Gentiles,  and  the  amplification  (Mt.  xxii.  11-14) 
carefully  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  also  may  only  share  in  the 
wedding  feast  if  they  wear  the  wedding  garment,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
penitent  spirit.  But  so  far  as  we  can  see,  Jesus  never  contemplated  the 
rejection  of  his  countrymen  as  a  whole. 

2  Tertullian,  De  Pudic .,  7-9,  gives  a  detailed  justification  of  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  parables  of  the  things  lost  as  referring  to  the  Gentiles. 
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to  evil,  his  virtue  is  gone  from  him  (Mk.  ix.  43-50). 1  And 
Jesus  likewise  speaks  earnestly  to  those  whom  he  leads 
back  into  better  society.  The  danger  to  which  the  disciples 
were  exposed  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
publicans,  as  compared  with  the  simple  fishermen,  were 
well-to-do  or  even  rich  folk,  who  occasionally  looked  down 
upon  the  common  people,  or  were  desirous  of  lifting  up 
the  lowly-placed  man  to  their  own  more  refined  manner  of 
life.  Jesus  tells  them,  therefore,  that  it  were  better  for  them 
to  be  drowned  in  the  lake,  with  a  mill-stone  fastened  to  their 
neck,  than  that  they  should  lead  astray  one  of  these  humble 
but  trusting  people.  It  cannot  be  but  that  there  will  be 
temptations  in  life  ;  but  woe  unto  the  man  through  whom 
temptation  comes  (Mt.  xviii.  6  f. ,  Mk.  ix.  42,  Lk.  xvii.  if.)! 

(«)  THE  UNJUST  STEWARD. — Not  only  did  Jesus  give  warn¬ 
ing  such  as  this  to  the  publicans  with  whom  he  associated,  but 
he  also  gave  them  spiritual  advice.  His  preaching  of  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  judgment  may  well  have  made  them  tremble  at 
what  they  had  to  answer  for.  They  might  actually  be  conscious 
that  they  had  a  great  deal  of  unjustly  acquired  property  in 
their  hands;  yet,  considering  the  nature  of  their  calling,  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  restoring  it  to  its  original  owners. 
The  people  upon  whose  goods  they  had  levied  excessive 
duties  were  in  many  cases  no  longer  to  be  found;  nor  was 
it  now  possible  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  calculate  the 
amount  charged  in  excess  at  each  payment.  So  that  this 
unjustly  acquired  property  now  weighed  like  a  heavy  debt 
upon  its  possessor.  What  shall  he  do  to  escape  from  the 
punishment  of  God  on  the  day  of  judgment?2  Then  Jesus 
relates  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  who,  having 
squandered  his  lord’s  property,  fears  that,  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes,  he  will  be  driven  from  house  and  home, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  him  but  the  life  of  a  day- 
labourer  or  a  beggar,  neither  of  which  is  to  his  taste.  But 
he  knows  of  a  way  of  helping  himself.  He  goes  in  a  friendly 

1  Compare  the  discussion  of  this  passage  in  Chap.  xii. 

2  We  have  definite  evidence  that  such  thoughts  did  actually  occur  with 
regard  to  the  publicans.  In  Baba  K amnia,  94  b,  it  is  said  :  “  Publicans 
can  hardly  make  good  the  injustice  they  have  done,  because  they  do  not 
know  all  the  people  to  whom  they  owe  reparation.” 
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manner  to  his  master’s  debtors,  and  inquires  of  them  the 
amount  of  their  debts,  and  in  one  case  reduces  the  sum  by 
one-half  in  another  case  by  one-fifth.  By  this  means  he  wins 
to  himself  good  friends,  who  will  help  him  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Then  his  lord  discovers  the  whole  of  the  fraud  ;  but 
he  is  so  pleased  with  the  astute  cunning  which  his  steward  has 
employed  to  protect  himself,  that  he  does  not  deprive  him  of 
his  office.  He  knows  that  he  is  clever,  and,  if  he  be  properly 
supervised,  is  capable  of  doing  good  service. 

This  is  manifestly  a  story  drawn  from  actual  life;  and  Jesus 
tells  it  in  order  that  his  followers  may  learn  a  lesson  from  it. 
At  the  same  time,  he  emphasises,  that  in  matters  of  prudence 
we  may  often  learn  from  the  children  of  this  world,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  men  who  refuse  to  concern  themselves  with 
higher  questions  than  those  of  the  present  world.  Where, 
now,  are  we  to  seek  the  application  of  the  parable  ?  This  at 
any  rate  is  clear,  that  the  steward,  who  was  not  in  a  position 
to  give  his  master  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  doings,  will 
have  many  companions  in  distress  when  the  question  is  one  of 
giving  an  account  to  God.  It  behoves  these,  therefore,  to 
consider  how  they  may  nevertheless  face  it.  But  .now  it 
appears  that  the  steward,  in  making  unto  himself  friends 
against  the  day  of  adversity,  acted  prudently.  And  this  is 
precisely  what,  according  to  Jesus’  conception  of  the  inviol¬ 
able  duty  of  helpful  love,  every  man  who  is  laden  with  guilt 
must  do  for  himself.  He  has  to  win  friends  to  himself.  For 
this  purpose  even  the  unjustly  acquired  property  which  he  has 
in  his  hands,  and  which  weighs  upon  his  conscience,  may  be 
useful  to  the  publican.1  Yet  even  so,  his  former  debt  will  not 
become  less ;  but  as  in  the  parable  the  master  does  not  thrust 
away  his  fraudulent  but  clever  steward,  because  he  sees  that 
he  can  still  make  use  of  him,  so  God  will  not  thrust  from  him 
the  man  who  is  ready  to  help,  since  he  perceives  that  the 

1  The  rigid  character  of  Pharisaic  piety  can  hardly  be  more  forcibly 
illustrated  than  by  contrasting  with  this  advice,  given  by  Jesus  to  the 
publicans,  the  statement  in  the  Mishnah  {Baba  Kamma,  x.  i)  :  “They 
take  no  alms  from  the  publicans  (npi?  nno  j’^ij  |'n ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
ppaio  and  pNpj) ;  we  ought  not  to  contaminate  ourselves  with  the  gold  of 
impure  men.”  Nevertheless  the  poor  folk  of  Palestine  rightly  thought 
very  differently  (Lk.  xix.  8). 
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same  is  now  striving  to  do  God’s  will.  This,  then,  is  the 
lesson  the  publicans  are  to  draw  from  the  story:  “  Make  unto 
yourselves  friends  of  the  unjust  Mammon,  to  the  end  that, 
when  he  forsakes  you,  they  may  receive  you  into  the  ever¬ 
lasting  tabernacles”  (Lk.  xvi.  1-9).  As  regards  the  framing 
of  this  last  sentence,  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mt.  xxv.  40,  every  good  deed  is  a  service  done  to  the 
Messiah,  and  it  is  the  Messiah  who  receives  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  into  the  everlasting  tabernacles  (Mt.  xxv.  34).  Hence 
it  may  even  be  said  that  they  to  whom  the  service  is  rendered 
are  they  who  receive  into  the  everlasting  tabernacles.1 

(0)  FASTING. — In  the  eyes  of  the  traditional  piety  it  was  a 
scandal  that  Jesus  should  associate  with  sinners  and  should 
sit  at  meat  with  them.  Hence  it  could  scarcely  occasion 
further  surprise,  when  the  practices  of  the  pious  were  outraged 
in  other  ways  as  well  by  the  same  set  of  people.  But  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  the  earnest  preacher  of  repentance,  who 
warned  men  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,  suffered 
when  it  was  observed  that  he  and  his  disciples  laid  no  stress 
on  fasting ;  for  at  that  period  regular  fasting  was  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  piety.  In  the  parable  (Lk.  xviii.  12), 
the  Pharisee  prays  quite  complacently,  ‘  ‘  I  fast  twice  in  the 
week  ” — that  is  to  say,  I  observe  throughout  the  year  the 
practice  of  fasting  appointed  for  the  two  weekdays  on  which, 
when  public  fasts  are  proclaimed,  the  quantity  of  food  and 
nourishment  must  be  restricted  ( Taanith ,  ii.  9). 2  Now,  both 
the  Baptist  and  his  disciples  fasted  (Mt.  xi.  19,  Lk.  vii.  33 — 
Mk.  ii.  18).  Hence  Jesus  is  called  upon  to  explain  why  he 
does  not  practise  fasting  like  the  Pharisees  and  John  (Mk.  ii. 
18).  This  accentuation  of  the  difference  between  his  disciples 
and  the  disciples  of  John  seems  to  have  affected  Jesus  pain¬ 
fully.  To  him  it  is  intelligible  that  the  disciples  of  John 
should  fast:  their  master  lies  in  prison.3  And  here  we  meet 

1  Cp.  also  Chap.  viii.  p.  178. 

2  These  days  were  Monday  and  Thursday.  During  a  less  rigorous  fast 
eating  and  drinking  were  allowed  on  the  evening  preceding  the  fast  day, 
and,  of  course,  again  on  the  evening  after  it  was  over ;  but  during  a 
rigorous  fast  eating  was  forbidden  on  the  evening  before,  after  darkness 
set  in  ( Taanith ,  i.  4-6). 

3  John’s  disciples  did,  it  is  true,  fast  earlier  (see  Chap.  v.  p.  117) ;  now, 
however,  they  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  doing  so. 
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for  the  first  time  with  an  allusion  to  a  future  separation  of 
Jesus  from  his  disciples  :  Do  men  even  thus  early  take  so 
much  offence  at  him  ?  Hence  he  answers,  “  For  my  disciples 
the  present  is  a  time  of  joy,  just  as  there  is  joy  so  long 
as  the  bridegroom  abides  amongst  the  marriage  guests;  but 
there  will  be  a  time  when  the  bridegroom  will  be  taken  from 
them,  and  then  shall  they  fast.  ”  But  even  in  this  there  is  no 
Messianic  announcement.  No  one,  starting  from  these  words, 
could  by  any  possibility  arrive  at  the  opinion  that  Jesus 
regarded  himself  as  the  Messiah,  especially  as  he  plainly 
intimates  that  he  is  to  be  taken  away  by  violence,  an  event 
that  will  bring  a  time  of  sorrow  for  his  disciples  (Mk.  ii.  20 — 

OTU.V  airapSi)  a7r’  airru'V  6  vv/, upios).1 

Jesus,  however,  refuses  to  impose  fasting  upon  his  friends. 
Fasting  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  joy  in  which  they 
live,  having  with  them  the  great  prophet,  the  earnest  preacher 
of  repentance,  who  is  yet  a  friend  of  sinners  and  proclaims 
God’s  grace  towards  sinners.  He  is  unwilling  to  curtail  this 
joy  of  theirs  by  any  melancholy  ordinance  of  fasting.  The 
atmosphere  which  prevails  where  Jesus  lives  is  one  of  glad¬ 
ness.  He  is  the  sinners’  physician,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
healer  of  so  many  bodily  evils ;  he  will  not  have  people  about 
him  who  are  plunged  in  sorrow.  Jesus  could  not  have  ex¬ 
pressed  his  view  more  plainly,  that  repentance  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  equivalent  to  pain  and  broken-heartedness.  Luther  was 
certainly  right  when  in  his  first  thesis  of  1 5 17  he  declared,  that 
Jesus  desired  that  the  life  of  the  faithful  should  be  one  con¬ 
tinued  repentance;  but  both  in  the  opinion  of  Jesus  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Reformer  this  unceasing  task  of  amendment 
thrives  much  better  in  a  glad  trust  in  God  than  in  melancholy 
self-torture  and  never-ending  disquiet  of  conscience. 

( p )  the  old  and  the  new  piety. — But  Jesus  also  justi¬ 
fies  himself  and  his  disciples  for  not  fasting,  in  yet  another 
way.  Such  devout  practices  as  fasting  are  not  adapted  to  the 

1  There  is  really  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Jesus  derived  the  figurative 
language  which  he  uses  of  the  Messiah  from  his  own  Messianic  faith. 
And  he  is  able  to  do  it  without  the  least  restraint,  knowing  well  that  from 
this  generally  understood  figure  nobody  will  divine  his  secret,  more 
particularly  since  he  here  indicates  as  in  store  for  himself  a  destiny  such 
as  nobody  ever  associated  with  the  Messiah. 
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character  which  the  Master  desires  his  disciples  to  form ;  and 
he  makes  his  meaning  plain  by  two  graphic  pictures.  He 
who  mends  an  old  coat  does  ill  to  make  a  patch  on  it  with  a 
new  and  stiff  piece  of  material;  that  will  make  another  rent. 
In  the  same  way,  it  would  be  foolish  to  graft  the  new  kind  of 
piety  upon  the  old  practices  and  observances.  It  would  not 
retain  these,  but  would  very  soon  cast  them  off;  just  as  the 
new,  unfulled  patch  makes  the  rent  in  the  old  coat  still  worse. 
The  other  picture  is  this  :  for  new  wine  one  requires  strong 
new  skins ;  old  skins  burst  when  the  wine  ferments.  In  like 
manner,  the  new  kind  of  piety  preached  by  Jesus  requires  new 
forms  in  which  to  manifest  itself.  For  it  the  forms  which 
have  hitherto  been  in  use  are  not  suitable  (Mk.  ii.  21  f. ). 
Nowhere  has  Jesus  so  sharply,  as  in  this  saying,  emphasised 
the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  form  of  piety.1  He 
is  combating  observances  which  are  hallowed  by  long  usage, 
but  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  must  perish. 

Lk.  adds  in  this  connection  a  conciliatory  saying,  addressed 
to  those  who  cling  to  the  old  accustomed  forms:  “And  no 
man,”  we  read,  “who  has  drunk  old  wine  desires  new,  for 
he  saith  ‘  the  old  wine  is  mild.  ’  ”  But,  however  readily  the 
insertion  of  the  saying  in  this  place  suggested  itself  to 
the  Evangelist,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  figure  (new 
wine),  we  may  with  good  reason  doubt  whether  this  saying 
belongs  to  that  which  precedes  it ;  for  it  not  merely  excuses :  it 
actually  defends.  He  who  has  drunk  old  wine  is  quite  right  in 
not  wishing  for  new ;  but  he  who  cleaves  to  old  and  decaying 
forms  of  piety  is  not  right,  even  though  his  habituation  to 
them  renders  his  fault  excusable.  It  is  conceivable  that  Jesus 
uttered  this  saying  (Lk.  v.  39)  as  a  contrast  to  the  relatively 
new  practices  of  the  Pharisees — practices  rejected  also  by  the 
party  of  the  Sadducees — when  we  compare  this  new  form  of 
piety  with  his  own  idea  of  ancient  Israelite  piety,  based  upon 
the  Old  Testament.  Then,  the  meaning  will  be  :  “  He  who 
has  steeped  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  what  ancient  Israel 

1  This  does  not  prove  that  the  saying  represents  a  culmination  in  his 
activity,  such  as  was  only  attained  later.  On  the  contrary,  we  might 
rather  say  that  it  breathes  the  fresh  courage  which  distinguishes  the  glad 
beginning  of  an  enterprise,  that  has  not  yet  lost  the  buoyancy  of  its  youth 
in  the  course  of  continual  struggles. 
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was  will  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  new-fangled 
piety  of  the  Pharisees,  for  he  finds  that  the  older  fashion  is  the 
better. 1,1  In  this  sense,  the  saying  harmonises  much  better 
with  Jesus’  line  of  thought.  Moreover,  in  the  context  in  Lk. 
the  rapid  change  of  tone,  the  leap  from  the  words  of  contro¬ 
versy  in  v.  36-38  to  the  words  of  peace  in  v.  39,  is  altogether 
abrupt. 

(q)  ALMSGIVING,  PRAYER,  EASTING.  — Jesus,  therefore, 
refuses  absolutely  to  hear  of  his  disciples  fasting  ;  the  utmost 
he  will  concede  is  that  they  shall  lose  the  inclination  to  eat 
when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  be  taken  from  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  possess  a  detailed  discourse1 2  of  Jesus  upon 
the  chief  exercises  of  piety  amongst  his  contemporaries — 
almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting  (Mt.  vi.  1-6,  16-18).  In 
this  discourse  Jesus  does  not  forbid  fasting,  but  desires  that, 
in  this,  as  in  their  almsgiving  and  praying,  men  shall  know 
how  to  avoid  all  parade  of  piety.  Nobody  should  know  when 
you  give  an  alms,  nobody  when  you  pray,  nobody  when  you 
fast.  Piety  has  another  object  than  that  of  making  you 
famous  in  the  eyes  of  men  ;  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
proper  relations  between  the  individual  and  God.  Jesus  also 
condemns  the  habit  of  casting  furtive  glances  upon  the  fame 
which  men  confer,  if  only  on  the  ground  of  its  being  detri- 

1  On  many  occasions  Jesus  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  started  from 
the  Old  Testament  idea  of  piety — as,  for  example,  when  he  ranks  the  duties 
towards  our  fellow-men  above  all  regulations  as  regards  cultus  ;  cp.  Chap, 
viii.  p.  173.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  revival 
of  the  Prophetic  form  of  piety  was,  within  the  specifically  Judaic  world, 
really  only  possible  in  a  very  modified  form,  because  of  the  great  widening 
of  the  mental  horizon,  because  of  the  importance  which  each  individual 
was  admitted  to  have  precisely  in  consequence  of  his  liability  to  the  Law, 
and  because  of  the  belief,  so  closely  bound  up  with  this  estimation  of 
the  individual,  that  all  the  pious  were  called  to  participate  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

2  This  clearly  breaks  up  into  three  well-defined  strophes  ;  the  first  part 

of  each  ends  with  the  verdict  on  the  hypocrites  \tyw  vpiu,  djrc'xoucnj/ 

rbv  piadbv  abruv) ;  the  second  part  contains  a  demand  that  a  certain 
thing,  when  it  is  done,  shall  be  done  r y  KpvitT <f>  (Kpv<f>al<p)  ;  and  this  is 
accompanied  by  the  concluding  promise — «al  &  irar-fip  aov  &  f)\tna>v  iu  rip 
Kpv-rrtp  ( Kpvpalw )  an-uScoati  aoi  (cp.  Mt.  vi.  2,  5,  1 6 ;  4,  6,  18).  From  this 
we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  verses  7-15  did  not  originally  belong 
to  this  discourse. 
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mental  to  the  independence,  self-reliance,  and  steadfastness  of 
the  Christian  character.  He  illustrates,  by  way  of  contrast, 
from  the  popular  life  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  one  man  has  it 
proclaimed  after  the  custom  of  his  locality,  to  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  that  he  is  about  to  distribute  alms,  so  that  the 
poor  may  gather  together.  Another,  when  he  wants  to  pray, 
stations  himself  in  the  much-frequented  synagogues,  or  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  where  he  may  be  seen  from  many  sides 
at  once.  And  a  third,  when  he  fasts,  disfigures  himself  pur¬ 
posely,  to  the  intent  that  everybody  may  see  with  what 
severity  he  deals  with  himself.  Piety  of  such  an  external 
nature  does  not  amend  the  heart ;  for  this  reason  it  will  not 
be  rewarded  when  the  Messiah  comes  to  judgment.  But  for 
whatsover  a  man  does  in  secret  by  way  of  almsgiving,  prayer, 
and  fasting,  God  will  reward  him  publicly  on  the  day  of  the 
Messiah,  by  admitting  him  into  his  kingdom.  But  though 
Jesus’  disciples  do  fast  in  this  wise,  it  will  of  course  profit 
them  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  his  adversaries ;  for  they  will  hold 
that  this  sort  of  fasting,  as  distinguished  from  the  fasting  of 
the  Pharisees  and  the  fasting  of  John’s  disciples,  is  not  fasting 
at  all.  But  Jesus  really  intends  that  they  shall  not  know  when 
his  disciples  actually  do  fast.1 

(r)  MISSION  FROM  THE  BAPTIST. — While  many  therefore 
take  offence  at  these  peculiarities  of  Jesus — intercourse  with 
sinners,  refusal  to  fast — he  himself  is  from  another  quarter 
for  the  first  time  confronted  with  the  question  whether  he  is 
the  Messiah.  The  Baptist  is  still  kept  in  prison  ;  but  he 
has  heard  of  the  activity  of  Jesus,  for  John’s  disciples  are  still 
able  to  communicate  with  him.  So,  he  sends  two  of  them  to 
Jesus,  with  the  question,  “Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or 
are  we  to  look  for  another?’’  (Mt.  xi.  2-19,  Lk.  vii.  18-35). 
But  Jesus  is  unwilling  to  betray  his  secret  even  to  the  Baptist, 
especially  as  the  question  is  put  to  him,  not  by  John  himself, 
but  by  the  mouth  of  his  messengers.  John’s  disciples  may 

1  According  to  Taanith ,  i.  6,  washing  and  anointing  were  forbidden 
in  the  most  rigorous  fast,  while,  according  to  Taanith ,  i.  4  f.,  they  were 
allowed  in  the  less  severe  fast.  The  three  religious  practices  we  have 
just  been  discussing  constitute  in  a  sense  a  well-connected  whole — alms¬ 
giving  regulating  man’s  relations  towards  his  fellow-men,  prayer  his. 
relations  towards  God,  and  fasting  his  discipline  of  himself. 
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describe1  to  their  master  the  things  which  are  done  in  the 
sight  of  all  men;  how  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  lepers 
are  made  clean,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  awakened,  joy  is 
announced  to  the  poor,  and  blessed  is  he  that  is  not  offended 
in  Jesus.  It  is  an  old  subject  of  dispute,  how  the  miracles 
here  enumerated  are  to  be  understood,  whether  the  language 
is  descriptive  of  what  actually  took  place  or  is  symbolical.  It 
is  a  fact  that  Jesus  healed  all  manner  of  sick  people ;  but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  he  spoke  of  the  blindness  of  the  Scribes  and  of 
the  people  who  were  led  by  them  (Lk.  vi.  39),  and  that  when 
speaking  of  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  he  used  the  words, 
“He  was  dead  and  is  alive  again’’  (Lk.  xv.  32).  What 
meaning  Jesus  really  attached  to  his  words,  when  he  thus 
alluded  to  his  wonders,  cannot  now  be  decided  with  certainty; 
but,  since  the  literal  meaning  may  certainly  not  be  entirely  put 
aside,  the  most  natural  thing  to  do  is  to  rest  satisfied  with  it. 
John  at  any  rate  ought  to  gain  an  insight  into  Jesus’  healing 
ministry  as  a  whole,  that  he  may  become  convinced  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  now  not  merely  knocking  at  the  gate,  but 
is  really  come  already.  And  this  is  what  Jesus  really  wishes 
to  say.  He  does  not  speak  of  himself  personally,  but  of  the 
condition  of  things  which  has  been  brought  about  by  him. 
He  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  hymeneal  joy,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it  when  replying  to  the  people  who  demanded  that 
his  disciples  should  fast  (Mk.  ii.  19).  So  far  as  the  world  is 
concerned,  then,  the  kingdom  of  God  may  still  be  a  matter 
of  the  future ;  but  Jesus  is  convinced  that  God  will  introduce 
it  immediately.  To  the  eyes,  however,  which  are  able  to  see, 
God’s  kingdom  is  already  present  through  the  work  of  Jesus 
and  in  the  blessings  emanating  from  him.  True,  Jesus’  joy  in 
his  success  is  even  now  already  to  some  extent  clouded ;  many 
are  offended  in  him,  at  his  love  of  sinners,  at  his  gladness  in 
the  present  world,  while  they  themselves  look  upon  godliness 

1  The  report  of  John’s  disciples  is  only  intended  to  furnish  the  prisoner 
with  what,  owing  to  his  imprisonment,  he  cannot  see  for  himself.  There 
was  in  it,  however,  something  calculated  to  awaken  a  bitter  feeling  in  his 
mind  :  Where  the  dead  arise  and  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  cannot  the 
prisoners  also  be  made  free?  But  Jesus  strengthens  the  Baptist’s  hope 
in  the  nearness  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom,  in  which  all  chains  shall  be 
loosened. 
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as  consisting  in  fasting  and  mortification.  Accordingly,  he 
rejoices  all  the  more  in  those  who  are  not  for  this  reason 
made  to  lose  their  faith  in  him;  for  it  is  only  these  who  can 
enjoy  with  unaffected  gladness  the  blessings  which  radiate 
from  him.  Hence  it  is  that  he  adds,  “  And  blessed  is  he  who 
is  not  offended  in  me."1  In  this  case,  then,  Jesus  actually 
cites  his  wonderful  cures  as  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God — a 
circumstance  that  might  occasion  some  surprise,  because,  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  sayings  of  his,  resting  on  the  best  authority, 
he  did  not  desire  to  reveal  himself  as  the  Messiah  by  means 
of  miracles  (Mt.  iv.  5 -7,  xii.  38-42,  Lk.  iv.  9-13,  xi.  29-32). 
It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  perform  a  miracle  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  attention  to  oneself  personally,  and  quite  another 
thing  subsequently  to  interpret  one’s  wonderfully  successful 
acts  of  helpful  love  as  signs  of  God’s  kingdom.  Besides,  what 
Jesus  does  here  is  only  to  strengthen  the  observation  made  by 
John  for  himself.  In  answer  to  the  Baptist’s  question,  he 
says  neither  “Yes”  nor  “No”;  but  John’s  messengers  can 
now  go  back  to  their  imprisoned  master,  and  confirm,  from 
their  own  observation,  what  the  Baptist  has  been  told  about 
the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and,  in  view  of  the  growing  opposition 
encountered  by  Jesus,  the  warning  which  he  adds,  not  to  be 
offended  in  him,  as  one  might  be  disposed  to  be,  fits  in 
admirably  with  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.2 

Then,  after  the  Baptist’s  messengers  have  departed,  Jesus 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  sharpen  the  memories  of  the  people 
who  surround  him  as  to  what  manner  of  man  that  powerful 
individual  was — not  a  person  dressed  in  soft  clothing,  not 
a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.  There  was  nothing  effeminate 
about  him,  no  trace  of  indecision  or  vacillation.  He  possessed 
the  strength  of  character  so  highly  valued  by  Jesus.  Therefore 
it  is  that  he  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  and  prepares 

1  Perhaps  by  adding  these  words  Jesus  meant  to  warn  the  Baptist. 
For  immediately  afterwards  he  lays  emphasis  on  the  distinction  between 
himself  and  John.  This  very  difference  might  cause  the  Baptist  to  fall 
into  error  regarding  him. 

2  At  the  same  time,  the  passage  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Jesus,  an 
attentive  observer  of  his  works  might  very  well  conclude  from  them  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  Whence  we  may  again  infer  what  he  means  by  the 
signs  of  the  times  which  his  countrymen  do  not  understand.  See  Chap, 
viii.  pp.  164  f. 
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the  way  for  him.  This  strong  personality  has  shown  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  earnest  self-discipline.  It  is  with  these 
facts  in  his  mind  that  Jesus  goes  on  to  say  that  John  was  the 
greatest  of  those  born  of  woman — a  saying  which  faithfully 
reflects  the  powerful  impression  once  made  upon  him  by  the 
figure  of  the  Baptist.  Nevertheless,  Jesus  is  not  blinded  by 
this  as  to  one  shortcoming  which  the  Baptist  has.  When 
Jesus  tells  his  disciples  in  what  way  their  greatness  should 
manifest  itself,  not  only  does  he  demand  of  them  strength  of 
character  and  an  undismayed  steadfastness,  but  he  also  re¬ 
quires  faithful  service  towards  their  fellow-men  (Mk.  x.  43  f). 
The  Baptist,  however,  withdrew  into  the  wilderness,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  men.  This  the  most  valuable  of  all 
great  qualities — greatness  in  serving  others — was  wanting  to 
the  man  who  fled  from  the  world.  But  he  who  is  called  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  must  not  lack  this  kind  of  greatness. 
Hence  Jesus  goes  on  to  add,  “But  greater  than  John  is  he 
who  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God.”1  Jesus  does  not, 
however,  dwell  upon  this  thought  now:  he  has  no  wish  in  any 
way  to  disparage  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  the  powerful 
preacher  of  repentance,  to  whom  he  himself  owes  so  much. 
For  with  John  assuredly  began  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
religion,  and,  as  Jesus  conceives,  in  the  history  also  of  mankind. 
From  the  moment  of  John’s  appearance,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  taken  by  force,  and  the  impatient  snatch  it  for  themselves. 
All  the  earlier  men  of  God,  the  prophets  and  the  Law,  only 
prophesied  salvation;  John,  however,  is  the  expected  Elijah, 
who  actively  prepares  the  way  for  that  salvation.  Hence,  John, 
in  relation  to  the  Apocalyptic  literature,  with  its  prophecies  of 
the  future  and  its  pictures  of  manifold  form  and  colour,  steps 
upon  the  scene  as  one  who  forcibly  compels  fulfilment  of  these 
prefigurations  of  the  future.  In  this  saying  once  more  we 
have  a  striking  expression  of  the  deep  impression  made  by 
the  earnest,  austere  personality  of  John  upon  Jesus  and  his 
contemporaries  ;  also  of  the  value  attached  by  Jesus  to  the 

1  Cp.  Chap.  viii.  p.  158.  In  that  place  the  matter  was  discussed  from 
another  point  of  view,  from  which  also  the  truth  of  Jesus’  word  is  made 
evident.  Jesus  knows  that  he  himself  as  the  future  Messiah,  with  his 
followers  as  the  friends  of  the  Messiah,  is  certain  of  participating  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  John  lacks  this  certainty. 
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effect  thus  produced  by  the  Baptist.  They  who  have  learned 
at  the  feet  of  the  Baptist  have  gained  a  rich  heritage  to  them¬ 
selves  from  his  strength  of  character,  a  heritage  which  is  part 
of  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  According  to  Mai.  iii. 
23,  Elijah  was  expected  to  return  again  from  heaven  before  the 
great  judgment  day  of  God,  that  he  might  by  his  preaching 
of  repentance  safeguard  Israel  from  the  crushing  condemnation 
of  God.1  But,  seeing  that  the  Baptist  himself  announced,  as 
Jesus  does  now,  the  immediate  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  for  that  reason  exhorted  men  to  repent,  and  seeing 
also  that  even  the  outward  aspect  of  John  (the  leathern  girdle 
and  hairy  garment)  was  reminiscent  of  the  great  prophets  of 
a  previous  age  (Mk.  i.  6;  2  Kings  i.  8),  Jesus’  description  of 
the  Baptist,  as  that  same  Elias  returned  to  earth  again,  was 
hardly  likely  to  excite  any  great  degree  of  astonishment.  So 
far  as  Jesus  himself  was  concerned,  there  was  a  two-fold 
reason  why  he  should  hold  the  Baptist  to  be  the  promised 
Elias,  for  he  also  held  himself  to  be  the  promised  Messiah. 
True,  the  Baptist  also  had  met  in  part  with  hard  hearts.  In 
his  case  also,  the  despised  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially 
the  ill-reputed  publicans,  had  shown  themselves  more  access¬ 
ible  and  open  to  new  religious  impulses  than  the  Pharisees 
and  Scribes,  the  men  who  were  so  proud  of  their  piety.  And 
Jesus  is  at  once  forcibly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  and 
John  alike,  notwithstanding  the  essential  difference  between 
their  attitudes  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  associates,  are  both  rejected  by  men. 
So  that  Jesus  says,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  bitterness  : 
This  generation  ask  for  but  one  thing,  namely,  that  people 
shall  conduct  themselves  exactly  according  to  their  fickle  tem¬ 
pers,  just  as  the  children  of  the  street  grow  sulky2  towards 
their  playmates  when  they  will  not  join  in  their  games.  But 
neither  John  nor  Jesus  has  conformed  to  the  ruling  of  the 
world.  John  ate  no  bread  and  drank  no  wine;  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  man  possessed,  because  he  thus  held  aloof 
from  the  general  practice  of  the  world.  Then  came  a  “son 

1  Comp.  Chap.  v.  pp.  12 1  f. 

2  Observe  the  contrast  between  the  picture  of  steadfastness  and  strength 
of  character  in  the  Baptist  and  the  figure  suggested  by  these  small 
children  (ircu Sja). 
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of  man,”  both  eating  and  drinking  ;  they  call  him  a  glutton 
and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  because 
he  does  not  show  forth  his  piety  in  accordance  with  accepted 
fashions.  Hence,  Jesus  concludes  this  speech  with  the  obser¬ 
vation,  ‘  But  wisdom  found  her  justification  far  from  all  her 
children,’  that  is  to  say,  amongst  quite  other  people  than 
those  who  gave  themselves  out  to  be  her  children — amongst 
the  publicans  and  sinners,  and  not  amongst  the  Scribes.  Thus, 
Lk.  vii.  35  reproduces  Jesus’  saying  correctly.  Mt. ,  however, 
no  longer  understood  the  phrase  cnro  TravTwv  tw v  tckvoov  olvt>is, 
and  emended  it  into  axo  twv  epywv  avTrj?’.  Wisdom  found  her 
justification  in  her  works.  True,  a  very  simple  thought,  and 
easily  intelligible,  but  much  less  appropriate  in  this  context.1 

( s )  JESUS  AND  THE  LAW.  — Even  thus  early,  notwithstanding 
all  the  joy  in  Jesus’  healing  power,  and  the  admiration  excited 
by  his  preaching,  there  existed  a  very  active  opposition  to  the 
manner  of  his  public  appearance.  A  man  who  encroached 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  God,  and  assured  forgiveness  of  sins 
to  definite  individuals;  who  associated  with  sinners  that  were 
shunned  by  all  the  pious  ;  who  neither  fasted  himself  nor 
enjoined  fasting  upon  his  disciples,  nay,  who  designated  this 
pious  practice  an  obsolete  form  which  need  no  longer  be 
observed — such  a  man  was  regarded  by  very  many,  we  may 
be  sure,  as  being  himself  not  pious.  It  is  easy  to  estimate 
how  far  these  people  of  Capernaum  were  from  recognising  in 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  even  after  the  Baptist  had  let  drop  the 
suggestion  from  within  his  prison  walls.2  But  Jesus  seemed 

1  The  proper  interpretation  depends  upon  the  correct  translation  of 
arb.  In  Mt.’s  version  it  is  equal  to  e’«,  and  explains  the  grounds  of  the 
Sikcuov<t6cu  ;  in  Lk.’s  it  indicates  separation  in  space,  and  consequently 
excludes  the  idea  of  a  wrong  subject  for  the  active  verb. 

2  Strange  to  say,  the  later  Church  very  speedily  lost  all  comprehension 
of  these  contrasts.  Even  in  the  preliminary  narrative  of  the  Gospel  of 
Lk.  all  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  piety  according  to  the  Jewish 
dispensation  and  piety  according  to  the  Christian  dispensation  seems  to 
have  entirely  disappeared.  And  when  the  Johannine  Christ  asks  the  Jews, 
“  Who  amongst  you  can  convince  me  of  sin  ?”  (viii.  46)  it  is  obviously  pre¬ 
supposed  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
standard  of  piety.  Accordingly,  the  dogmatists  of  later  centuries  con¬ 
ceived  that  they  were  giving  a  correct  and  complete  description  of  the 
merit  of  Christ,  when  they  declared  emphatically  that  Christ  fulfilled  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Law. 
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to  give  the  direst  offence  of  all  when  he  neglected  the  express 
requirements  of  the  Law,  and  knowingly  suffered  his  disciples 
to  neglect  them — nay,  actually  defended  them  for  doing  so. 
But  this  disobedience  towards  the  Law  does  not  begin  until 
after  the  Baptist’s  messengers  have  been  sent  back  to  him; 
otherwise,  Jesus  in  his  discourse  about  John  would  not  have 
passed  over  in  silence  this  offence  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  contemporaries 
naturally  pay  redoubled  attention  to  the  doings  of  Jesus;  their 
eyes  had  been  attracted  to  what,  according  to  the  Pharisaical 
standards,  was  ungodly  behaviour  on  his  part,  and  they  now 
hate  him,  looking  upon  him,  because  of  his  great  popularity 
with  the  masses,  as  a  dangerous  person. 

(t)  PLUCKING  THE  EARS  OF  CORN. — One  Sabbath  day  Jesus 
is  walking  through  the  corn — a  circumstance  of  importance 
even  for  determining  the  chronology  of  his  life,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  Palestine  the  corn  does  not  remain  in  the  fields 
after  the  middle  of  June ;  since  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  day 
before  the  Passover,  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
terval  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  year  between  the  incident 
here  recorded  and  his  death.  Jesus’  disciples,  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  shortening  the  way,  make  a  path  for  them¬ 
selves  through  the  middle  of  the  corn-field,  and,  in  doing  so, 
pluck  the  ears  of  corn.  The  circumstances  must  not  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  resembling  those  of  modern  Europe,  with  its  strict 
police  regulations.  The  plucking  of  ears  of  corn  in  a  corn¬ 
field  is  expressly  permitted  by  the  Old  Testament  (Deut. 
xxiii.  25  f. )  ;  but  one  might  not  use  a  sickle  in  another  man’s 
field.  Thus  the  complaint  raised  by  the  Pharisees  against  the 
disciples  amounts  only  to  this:  “See,  they  do  what  is  not 
permitted  on  the  Sabbath!  ”  (Mk.  ii.  23  f.)1 

(u)  THE  LAW  AS  TO  the  sabbath. — The  precepts  of  the 
Law  relating  to  the  Sabbath  are  extremely  strict.  For  any 

1  That  is  to  say,  they  violate  the  ordinances  as  to  the  Sabbath.  The 
words  in  Mk.  11.  23,  $p£a vro  oSbv  iroitiir  rlWovres  robs  crTaxvas,  do  not  mean, 
“  They  began  to  set  out  on  their  journey,  during  which  they  plucked  the 
ears  of  corn.”  Apart  from  the  question  whether  <55 by  woieiv  can  be  taken 
as  equivalent  to  iter  facere  at  all,  the  phrase  would  be  an  intolerable 
repetition  after  the  preceding  irapairopevetrdat  81&,  tq>v  o'-iroplp.uiv,  and  we 
should  expect  simply  ffp^arro  riweiv  r ovs  (TTdxvas-  The  phrase  must 
therefore  btjar  the  meaning  we  have  given  to  it  above. 
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kind  of  work  done  on  the  Sabbath  the  punishment  is  death 
(Ex.  xxxi.  14  f. ,  xxxv.  2)  ;  a  man  who  had  gathered  wood 
outside  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Num. 
xv.  32-36)  was  by  God’s  command  stoned.  The  following 
kinds  of  work  are  distinctly  and  expressly  mentioned  as  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  Law — baking  and  cooking,  leaving  one’s  abode 
(Ex.  xvi.  23-30),  ploughing  and  reaping  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21), 
and  kindling  a  fire  (Ex.  xxxv.  2).  The  prohibition  against 
leaving  one’s  abode  is,  however,  again  modified  by  the  in¬ 
junction  to  meet  together  for  the  worship  of  God  (Levit.  xxiii. 
3). 1  Even  in  the  time  of  Amos  no  business  might  be  done  on 
the  Sabbath  (Amos  viii.  5).  Jeremiah  forbids  that  any  kind 
of  burden  shall  be  carried  through  the  streets  and  gates  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  (Jer.  xvii.  21-24).  In  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  trading  between  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the 
country  and  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath  is  forbidden,  and 
indeed  is  rendered  impossible  by  closing  and  watching  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem.  And  Nehemiah  even  endeavours  to 
prevent  wine  from  being  pressed,  and  fruit  from  being  brought 
in,  on  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  x.  32,  xiii.  15-22).  1  Macc. 

ii.  29-41  tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean 
revolt  the  faithful  observers  of  the  Law  allowed  themselves 
to  be  massacred  without  opposition  rather  than  violate  the 
Sabbath  ;  though  at  a  later  period  they  were  driven  by 
necessity  to  defend  themselves  against  attack  even  on  the 
Sabbath.  Josephus  testifies  that  this  last  rule  still  remained 
in  force  in  his  time  (Ant.,  xii.  277);  the  besieged  Jews 
did  not,  however,  interfere  with  Pompey’s  construction  of 
earthworks  on  the  Sabbath  (Ant.,  xiv.  63).  John  of  Gishala 
explained  to  Titus,  that  he  could  not  conclude  any  agree¬ 
ment  with  him  on  the  Sabbath  (Jos.,  Bell.,  iv.  99).  From 
all  this  we  perceive  how  deeply  rooted  was  the  custom  of 
complete  rest  on  the  Sabbath  amongst  the  Jewish  people, 
and  how  great  an  amount  of  inner  freedom  and  independence 
was  requisite  for  venturing  to  criticise,  however  well  warranted 

1  How  intolerable  a  burden  these  Sabbath  precepts  were  is  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  casuistry  which,  from  this  permission  to  attend  the  public  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  deduced  a  large  number  of  pretexts  for  travelling  a  greater 
distance  on  the  Sabbath  day  without  violating  the  Law.  The  subject  is 
specially  dealt  with  in  the  treatise  Erubin  in  the  Mishnah. 
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the  criticism,  this  ancient  practice,  sanctified  as  it  was  by- 
religion. 

(v)  BREACH  WITH  THE  LAW. — But  Jesus  did  criticise  it. 
When  the  Pharisees  reprove  him  because  his  disciples  pluck 
ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  he  refers  them  to  a  story  in 
Holy  Writ,  though  it  was  one  which  on  the  face  of  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  “  Have  ye 
not  read,”  says  he,  “what  David  did  when  he  was  in  need, 
and  was  an  hungered  with  his  followers,  how  he  entered  into 
the  house  of  God  in  the  time  of  Abiathar  the  high-priest,  and 
ate  the  shewbread,  which  none  may  eat  except  the  priests, 
and  how  he  gave  of  it  to  those  who  were  with  him  ?  ”  (Mk.  ii. 
25  f.)  The  reference  is  to  the  story  told  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  2-7. 
Jesus,  however,  presupposes  the  unity  of  the  temple  as  having 
been  already  accomplished  in  the  time  of  king  Saul,  and  also 
a  high-priesthood  organised  like  that  of  a  later  date;  he  also 
errs  as  to  the  name  of  the  chief  priest  of  Nob,  confounding 
Ahimelech,  the  father,  with  Abiathar,  the  son  («’?  top  oikop 
to?  6eov  67 ri  ’A (3ia6ap  ap^Lepews).1  Now,  neither  did  David 
violate  any  precept  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  did  Jesus’  disciples 
eat  of  the  shewbread.  In  order  to  secure  a  closer  resemblance 
between  the  act  of  the  disciples  and  the  act  of  David,  even 
Mt.,  who  in  this  case  is  followed  by  Lk. ,  deemed  it  necessary 
at  least  to  say  something  as  to  the  disciples  being  hungry  and 
eating  the  ears  of  corn  which  they  plucked  (Mt.  xii.  1,  Lk.  vi. 
1).  But  of  this  Mk.  knows  nothing;  and  Jesus’  only  concern 
in  thus  alluding  to  David’s  having  eaten  the  shewbread  was 
to  point  out  that  even  David,  and,  as  Jesus  wrongly  adds, 
David’s  followers,  violated  the  law,  just  as  it  is  made  a  re¬ 
proach  against  him  and  his  disciples,  that  they  now  violated 
it.  Here,  however,  certainly  no  reference  is  intended  to  the 
general  existence  of  human  guilt — a  matter  which  did  indeed 
exercise  Jesus  on  other  occasions.  Compare  the  fragment  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Suppl., 
p.  78  to  Mt.  xviii.  22),  “Also  in  the  prophets  was  sinful 
speech  found  after  that  they  had  been  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  But  in  the  narrative  we  are  discussing,  David’s  guilt 

1  See  Chap.  II.  p.  24.  We  may  of  course  set  these  slips  down  to  the 
account  of  Mk.  ;  but  if  so,  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  between  faithful 
and  faulty  tradition  ? 
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cannot  be  adduced  as  an  extenuating  circumstance  in  judging 
of  the  fault  of  Jesus’  disciples ;  for  Jesus  refuses  to  admit  that 
his  disciples  have  committed  any  fault  at  all,  as  is  perfectly 
clear  from  the  accompanying  explanation  of  man’s  duty  as  to 
the  Sabbath.1  Consequently,  he  also  refuses  to  admit  that 
David  was  guilty  when  he  ate  the  shewbread  in  God’s  house. 
Rather,  the  act  of  David,  contrary  though  it  was  to  the  Law, 
ought  to  enlighten  the  assailants  of  Jesus  as  to  a  rule  of 
correct  conduct  which  he  and  his  disciples  do  observe.  The 
rule  is:  a  man  may  be  very  well  conducted,  and  yet  under 
certain  circumstances  trespass  against  a  precept  of  the  Law — a 
proposition  which  to  the  strict,  law-abiding  Jews  is  nothing 
less  than  outrageous,  for  Jewish  views  with  regard  to  piety 
were  based  entirely  upon  the  Law.  The  teacher  of  Paul  (Gal. 
iii.  io)  was  by  no  means  the  only  person  who  inculcated  upon 
his  pupils,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  conduct,  the  sentence  in 
Deut.  xxvii.  26,  “  Cursed  be  every  one  that  abideth  not  by  all 
that  standeth  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law,  to  fulfil  it.  ” 
If,  however,  as  Jesus  thought,  David’s  piety  was  not  impaired 
by  his  trespass  against  the  Law,  it  seemed  difficult  to  say 
where  was  to  be  found  the  criterion  for  deciding  as  to  what 
is  pious  and  what  is  not.2 

( w )  SIGNIFICATION  OF  THE  SABBATH. — But  with  a  sure  and 
steady  insight,  which  is  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  truth, 
once  it  is  distinctly  perceived,  by  any  regard  for  secondary 
considerations,  Jesus  decides  the  question,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  immediate  case  of  Sabbath  violation  is  concerned.  He 
goes  back  to  the  original  meaning  underlying  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath.  And  in  doing  so,  he  is  not  at  all  embarrassed 
by  the  passage  in  Genesis  (ii.  2  f. ),  which  was  generally  author¬ 
itative  for  the  Jews,  and  according  to  which  the  seventh  day 
was  hallowed  by  the  Sabbath  rest  of  God.  Jesus  says,  with 

1  Moreover,  we  must  have  a  very  poor  understanding'  of  Jesus  indeed,  if 
we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  excuses  the  fault  of  one  person  by 
pointing  to  that  of  another.  The  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
suggests  that  the  general  sinfulness  ought  to  induce  individuals  to  forgive 
one  another  because  each  needs  forgiveness  himself.  Jesus  does  not 
discharge  the  conscience  of  its  burden,  but  makes  it  more  sensitive. 

2  A  mere  appeal  to  popular  custom  was  no  longer  possible,  seeing  that 
it  had  been  deprived  of  its  originality  by  the  Law  ;  and  the  era  of  the 
creative  and  prophetic  spirits  was  regarded  as  closed. 
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perfect  correctness  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  “The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  ”  (to  aa(3(3a.Tov  Sea  tov  avOpwirov 
eyeveTo).  Rest  and  recreation  are  necessary  for  man,  and  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  is  intended  to  meet  this  necessity. 
But,  adds  Jesus,  man  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
Sabbath.  What  was  intended  for  a  blessing  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  a  burden  and  a  yoke.  Man  must  not  be 
degraded  into  becoming  a  slave  to  the  Sabbath  ;  which, 
however,  he  does  become  when  the  Sabbath  prescribes  to  him 
what  he  may  do  and  what  not  do.  This  compulsion  Jesus 
refuses  to  tolerate.  And  it  is  because  the  Sabbath  exists  for 
man,  and  because  man  must  not  be  made  the  slave  of  this 
otherwise  beneficial  institution,  that — thus  Jesus  concludes 
—the  Son  of  Man  is  lord  also  of  the  Sabbath.  Restricted  and 
confined  as  he  so  frequently  is  on  other  days  of  the  week  by 
the  labours  of  his  calling,  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  the  one  day 
which  every  man  may  be  free  to  dispose  of  as  he  thinks  fit.1 
Now,  Jesus’  view  was  nothing  less  than  monstrous  to  Jewish 
ears  ;  for  if  it  was  sound,  then  every  kind  of  labour  on 
the  Sabbath  could  not  possibly  deserve  death.  But  it  was 
also  a  public  contradiction  of  the  Law  (Mk.  ii.  27  f.)  ;  and 
that  Jesus  himself  so  conceived  it  is  proved  by  the  prefixed 
appeal  to  the  violation  of  the  Law  by  King  David — the  king 
who  was  regarded  as  a  pattern. 

( x )  THE  PARALYSED  ARM. — A  declaration  of  this  character, 
that  in  certain  circumstances  a  pious  man  was  not  bound 
by  what  were  otherwise  regarded  as  the  inviolable  precepts  of 
the  Law,  and  this  saying  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  which 
ran  directly  counter  to  a  whole  series  of  the  Law’s  utterances, 
were  assuredly  not  put  forth  without  some  degree  of  excite¬ 
ment,  and  beyond  doubt  caused  great  commotion.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  in  accordance  with  what  we  should  expect, 
when  Mk.  (iii.  1-6)  goes  on  to  relate,  in  close  connection 
with  the  narrative  we  have  just  discussed,  how  that,  when  a 

1  This  decision  catches  the  original  meaning  of  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath,  just  as  surely  as  it  conflicts  in  the  sharpest  manner  with  the 
entire  Jewish  conception  of  that  sanctification.  Perhaps  in  this  instance 
we  may  see,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other,  how  Jesus  goes  back  to  the 
original  form  of  the  Old  Testament  piety  as  contrasted  with  the  Pharisaic 
metamorphosis  of  the  same. 
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man  with  a  paralysed  arm  presented  himself  before  Jesus  in  a 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Jews  watched  closely  to  see 
whether  Jesus  would  heal  him,  that  they  might  frame  an 
accusation  against  him.1  According  to  the  narrative  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Gr<zc.  Suppl.,  p. 
77  to  Mt.  xii.  13),  the  paralytic’s  appeal  ran  thus:  “  I  was  a 
hewer  of  stone  and  gained  my  bread  by  the  work  of  my  hands. 

I  beseech  Thee,  Jesus,  make  me  whole,  that  I  may  not  be 
forced  to  beg  my  food  in  shame.  ”  This  may,  indeed,  be  a 
late  addition  by  way  of  embellishment,  intended  to  set  the 
blessedness  of  the  cure  in  the  right  light — that  is  to  say,  the 
cure  rendered  the  man  again  fit  to  work  and  capable  of  earning 
his  living.  But  Mk.  is  above  all  things  concerned  with  Jesus’ 
attitude  with  regard  to  Sabbath  duty.  According  to  his 
version,  Jesus  calls  upon  the  man  to  step  into  the  middle  of 
the  assembly;  he  will  not  do  apart  and  in  secret  a  thing  which 
he  conceives  to  be  right  though  others  condemn  the  action. 
And  then  he  puts  to  these  opponents  what  is  for  him  the 
decisive  question,  “  May  we  on  the  Sabbath  do  good  or  evil, 
save  a  life  or  kill  ?  ”  To  this  question  the  Jews  had  of  course 
an  answer  :  “  We  should  do  nothing  on  the  Sabbath,  neither 
good  nor  evil  ;  we  ought  not  to  save  a  life,  nor  ought  we  to 
kill.  ”  2  That  is  to  say,  they  might  have  been  able  to  reprove 
Jesus  with  the  fault  of  confounding  contrary  (good  and  evil, 
saving  and  killing)  with  contradictory  conceptions  (doing  good 
or  not,  saving  or  not).  But  Jesus  knows  why  he  puts  the 
question  in  the  way  he  does.  In  his  view,  the  man  who  sees 
before  him  a  human  being  in  need,  and  does  not  help  him, 
commits  a  sin  that  deserves  to  be  punished  (Mt.  xxv.  45, 
Lk.  x.  31  f. ,  xvi.  21  f.,  25).  Consequently,  he  who  does  not 

1  It  was  now,  however,  Jesus  himself  who  was  to  offend.  In  the  incident 
of  plucking  the  ears  of  corn,  the  blame  was  attached  in  the  first  place  to 
the  disciples  only,  although  Jesus  was  certainly  regarded  as  equally  blame¬ 
worthy  when  he  proceeded  to  defend  this  trespass  against  the  Law. 

2  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  Mishnah,  the  Sabbath  may  certainly  be 
violated  when  life  is  in  danger  ( Yoma,  viii.  6) ;  for  example,  a  heap  of 
rubbish  may  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  one  who  is 
buried  underneath  is  still  alive  ( Yoma ,  viii.  7).  But  one  may  not  set  a 
broken  limb  ;  and  he  who  sprains  either  hand  or  foot  may  not  bathe  it 
with  cold  water  ( Shabbath ,  xxii.  6).  Thus  a  paralysed  arm  might  certainly 
not  be  healed  on  the  Sabbath. 
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do  good,  does  evil  ;  he  who  does  not  save  life,  kills.  May 
we  do  evil  on  the  Sabbath  by  refusing  help  to  one  that  is  in 
need  of  it?  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  answers  in  the  negative. 
But  in  so  saying,  he  even  goes  beyond  his  former  declaration 
regarding  the  Sabbath  (Mk.  ii.  27  f. ).  If  the  Sabbath  is  at 
man’s  free  disposal  as  a  day  of  recreation,  he  may  not  be 
forbidden  to  perform  any  action  on  that  day  ;  but  if  man  is 
called  upon  to  render  help  in  every  case  of  need  which  comes 
under  his  eyes,  then  he  must  often  enough  take  action  even  on 
the  Sabbath.  No  Sabbath  law  can  abrogate  the  sacred  duty 
of  giving  help.  But  Jesus  observes  with  anger  and  sorrow 
that,  amongst  those  who  rule  their  lives  by  law  and  by  conven¬ 
tion,  one  will  seek  in  vain  for  a  comprehension  of  views  such 
as  these.  Then  he  effects  the  cure  of  the  lame  man — the  same 
point  of  view  finding  expression  here  as  in  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic  ;  but  the  Pharisees  at  once  leave  the  synagogue,  as 
though  it  were  defiled  by  this  labour  done  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  when  they  come  outside,  they  appeal  to  the  Herodians — 
that  is  to  say,  strictly  speaking,  the  party,  here  no  doubt  the 
officials,  of  the  ruler  of  the  land,  Herod  Antipas.1 

The  Pharisees  cast  about  for  a  means  of  fully  vindicating 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Law,  which  threatens  with 
death  every  kind  of  work  done  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Law 
being  such,  how  much  more  does  it  concern  him  who  declares 
that  the  Sabbath  is  a  free  day,  every  man  being  permitted 
to  dispose  of  himself  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
necessities,  nay,  who  even  dares  to  assert  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  work  which  must  be  done  on  the  Sabbath.  The  two 
stories  in  Mk.  ii.  23-iii.  6  are  so  closely  connected  the  one 
with  the  other,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  were  intended  to  de¬ 
scribe  two  events  which  happened  on  the  same  Sabbath.  In 
the  second  story  we  are  not  specially  told  that  it  was  a  Sab¬ 
bath  when  Jesus  went  into  the  synagogue.  That  is  assumed 
in  verse  2  as  already  known  ;  and  the  assumption  will  be 
best  explained  by  simply  supposing  that  the  second  narra¬ 
tive  is  an  immediate  continuation  of  Mk.  ii.  23-28,  so  that 

1  The  designation  'HpaiSia^s  is  only  found  in  Mk.  iii.  6,  xii.  13,  Mt.  xxii.  16. 
But  in  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.,  i.  319)  we  have  'Hpa>8e?os  (as  against  ’Avt  1- 
■ytvetos)  as  a  synonym.  This  party,  however,  never  played  any  great  part 
in  public  affairs. 
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both  incidents  occurred  on  one  Sabbath.  It  is  also  readily 
conceivable  that  Jesus  may  have  advanced  from  the  more 
moderate,  but  still  fundamental,  declaration  of  ii.  27  f.  to 
the  sharper  utterance  of  iii.  4  on  the  same  day  on  which 
he  courageously  pointed  out  that,  even  for  the  men  who 
were  the  recognised  patterns  of  Jewish  piety,  the  Law  by  no 
means  always  possessed  inviolable  obligation.  True,  many 
might  now  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  him.  Here 
is  a  preacher  of  repentance  proclaiming  the  nearness  of  the 
divine  judgment,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  deliberately  set¬ 
ting  on  one  side  the  holy  law  of  God,  the  standard  of  piety 
which  Israel  valued  so  highly,  in  favour  of  another  and  higher 
kind  of  piety  ;  this  apparent  contradiction  they  could  not 
reconcile. 1 

C y)  OTHER  DISPUTES  AS  TO  THE  SABBATH. — The  later 
Evangelists,  Mt.,  Lk. ,  and  Jn.,  give  us  yet  another  series 
of  sayings  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  defends  the  works  he  did 
on  the  Sabbath;  but  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  distinguish 
which  of  them  are  genuine  and  which  are  not.  Two  of  the 
narratives — very  closely  related  to  that  of  the  healing  of  the 
man  with  the  paralysed  arm — are  those  of  the  healing  of 
the  woman  who  was  bowed  with  infirmity  (Lk.  xiii.  10-17), 
and  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy  (Lk.  xiv.  1-6) — both  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  cure  of  the  former  takes  place,  like  the  healing 
of  the  man  with  the  paralysed  arm  (Mk.  iii.  1-6),  in  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  wishes  to  forbid  it 
being  done  on  the  Sabbath.  According  to  Lk.  xiv.  1,  the 
dropsical  man  was  in  the  house  of  a  leader  of  the  Pharisees; 
though  whether  the  Evangelist  associates  a  historically  cor¬ 
rect  idea  with  the  phrase  apywv  tow  Qapicraicov,  or  whether, 
as  John2  certainly  does,  he  looks  upon  the  Pharisees  as  being 
a  class  of  officials,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  On  this 
occasion,  too,  Jesus  is  watched,  to  see  whether  he  will  carry 

1  This  explains  how  it  was  that  sincere  upholders  of  the  old  piety  hated 
Jesus  so  intensely.  To  be  a  despiser  of  the  Law  was  bad  enough  ;  but 
a  successful  preacher  of  repentance  who  esteemed  the  Law  lightly  was  a 
dangerous  corrupter  of  morals  against  whom  the  people  could  not  be 
sufficiently  warned. 

2  The  Johannine  Gospel  regards  the  Pharisees  as  judicial  officials  ;  see 
Neutestl.  Zeitgeschichte ,  p.  1 63,  note  3. 
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out  the  cure,  just  as  he  is  in  Mk.  iii.  1-6.  The  justifications 
offered  by  Jesus  for  healing  these  two  sufferers  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  are  so  far  alike,  that  on  both  occasions  he  shows  that, 
on  his  opponents’  view,  what  may  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
an  animal  on  the  Sabbath  may  not  be  done  for  the  sake 
of  a  man.  According  to  Lk.  xiii.  15,  every  man  leads  his 
domestic  animal  to  water  even  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  that 
end  unlooses  it  from  its  manger;  and,  according  to  Lk.  xiv. 

5,  everyone  whose  ox  (in  Mt.  xii.  n,  sheep)  falls  into  a  pit 
draws  it  out  on  the  Sabbath.  In  Lk.  xiv.  5,  indeed,  the  son 
is  also  mentioned  as  having  fallen  into  the  pit.  Here  then 
more  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  contrast:  one  ought 
indeed  to  be  permitted  to  rescue  on  the  Sabbath  a  creature 
that  has  fallen,  but  not  one  that. is  seriously  ill.1  In  all  these 
cases  the  conclusion  at  which  Jesus  arrives  is  based  upon  the 
proposition,  that  an  absolute  prohibition  of  all  labour  on  the 
Sabbath  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  practicable.  And  the 
same  thought  suggests  itself  when  it  is  noted  that  the  priests, 
ostensibly  in  agreement  with  the  Law,  but  in  reality  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  ideas  of  the  Scribes,  based  upon  the  precepts  of  the 
Law,  in  the  temple  violate  the  Sabbath  without  committing 
sin  (Mt.  xii.  5),  or  that,  according  to  Jn.  vii.  22,  circumcision 
was  permitted  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  Johannine  Gospel  are  found  fundamental  utterances 
of  great  clearness  on  the  question  of  the  Sabbath.  When  Jesus 
has  healed  the  sick  man  beside  the  pool  of  Bethesda  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  is  taken  to  task  for  it,  he,  entirely  ignoring  Gen. 
ii.  2  f.,  appeals  to  the  example  of  his  Father  :  My  Father 
worketh  even  now,  and  therefore  do  I  also  work  (Jn.  vii.  17, 
o  7r arr/p  pov  eco?  ap-ri  epya^erai  Kayco  epyd^opai).  That  is  to 
say,  the  example  of  the  ever-working  God  is  an  incentive  to 
uninterrupted  activity.2  Here  the  principle  Jesus  lays  down 
goes  beyond  anything  said  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  the  blessing  of  a  day  of  rest  and  refreshment 
is  recognised.  We  have  another  argument  in  Jn.  ix.  14-34. 

1  True,  the  Mishnah  knows  nothing  of  any  such  distinction.  But  see 
p.  229,  n.  2. 

2  This  idea  of  God’s  never-resting  activity  is  not  of  Jewish  origin  ; 
compare,  on  the  other  hand,  Aristotle’s  De  Ccelo,  ii.  3  286  A  9 — ffeou 
S’ ivfpyeia  aSavatria'  tovto  S’eirn  alSios. 
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The  marvellous  success  of  Jesus’  healing  proves  that  in  God’s 
eyes  it  is  no  sin  if,  in  the  course  of  his  work  as  a  healer,  Jesus 
violates  the  Sabbath. 

In  any  case,  all  these  passages  reflect  the  deep  interest 
already  shown  by  the  earliest  Christians  in  this  dispute  re¬ 
garding  the  Sabbath.1  In  it  we  have  Jesus’  first  incisive 
utterance  against  the  definitive  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
and  in  point  of  significance  it  amounted  to  nothing  less  than 
an  open  breach  with  the  hereditary  religion.  For  the  essence 
of  Jewish  piety  was  reverence  for  the  Law  ;  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  requirement  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  recognition  of 
the  holy  Book  of  the  Law  both  in  general  and  in  detail. 

Jesus  Withdraws. — In  the  opinion  of  those  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  prevailing  form  of  piety  amongst  the  Jews,  Jesus 
had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  deserving  the  punishment  of  death. 
Not  only  had  he  transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath — for  that  alone  he  deserved  to  die — but  he  had  actually 
spoken  publicly  against  both  the  law  and  the  Sabbath  com¬ 
mandment.  This  was  sufficient  to  make  it  impossible  for 
Jesus  for  some  time  to  dwell  in  Capernaum.  He  withdraws 
to  the  lake,  taking  his  disciples  with  him  (Mk.  iii.  7).  Yet 
this  was  very  different  from  his  first  retirement,  when  he  kept 
at  a  distance  from  inhabited  places,  to  avoid  being  gazed  at 
as  a  worker  of  miraculous  cures  (Mk.  i.  45).  On  the  present 
occasion  his  retirement  is  not  a  consequence  of  wonder,  but 
of  enmity.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  remain  in  solitude;  for  people,  having  heard  of  him, 
come  to  him  from  all  the  regions  of  Palestine,  so  that  often 
his  only  way  of  escaping  from  the  throng  is  to  put  out  into 
the  lake.  For  this  purpose  his  disciples  procured  him  a  boat. 

The  Multitude  comes  to  Jesus. — The  statements  of  the 
three  Synoptic  Evangelists,  as  to  where  the  people  came  from 
who  thronged  about  Jesus,  are  not  quite  identical.  Lk.  vi.  17 

1  The  refusal  of  the  non-Jewish  Christians  to  observe  the  Sabbath  was 
in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  a  very  evident  mark  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian,  as  compared  with  the  Jewish,  communities  ;  for  the  Sabbath 
rest  of  the  Jews  was  a  subject  of  continual  vexation  and  ridicule  to  the 
heathen.  (Cp.  Seneca’s  fragment  in  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei ,  vi.  10  ; 
Persius,  Sat.,  v.  179-184;  Martial,  Epigr.,  iv.  4;  Juvenal,  Sat.,  xiv.  96- 
106,  and  many  other  passages.) 
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names  only  Judaea,  meaning  clearly  in  this  case  the  entire 
country  inhabited  by  the  Jews  in  the  wider  sense,  Jerusalem 
the  capital,  and  the  Phoenician  coast — practically  equivalent 
altogether  to  Palestine.  Mt.  iv.  24  f.  speaks  at  first  of  all 
Syria,  naming  especially  Galilee  in  the  north-west,  the 
Decapolis  in  the  north-east,  Judaea  with  Jerusalem  in  the 
south-west,  and  Pera;a  in  the  east,  or  rather  south-east. 
Mk. ’s  enumeration  again  differs  from  this.  He  speaks  first 
of  a  great  multitude  out  of  Galilee  ;  then  he  adds  that  a  great 
multitude  also  came  to  Jesus  out  of  Judaea,  Jerusalem,  and 
Idumaea  (in  the  south-west),  from  Peraea,  and  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon  (Mk.  iii.  7  f.).  It  is  highly  probable,  though  it 
cannot  now  be  proved,  that  the  sentence  in  the  text  of  Mk. 
which  tells  that  non-Galilean  people  came  to  Jesus,  is  a  later 
interpolation.  For  the  Evangelist  it  was  sufficient  that  a 
great  throng  from  Galilee  followed  Jesus  ;  but  some  later 
writer  wished  to  have  a  still  greater  multitude  gathered  about 
him.  This  is  made  probable  by  the  wording  of  the  passage 
— the  double  7 ro\v  7 rXrjOos.  If  any  apparent  difference  is 
indicated  by  the  different  verbs  tjKoXovdrjo-ev  and  ?j\6ov  7 rpos 
avrov,  it  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive  in  both  cases 
that  practically  the  same  thing  is  meant.  Again,  in  the  enum¬ 
eration  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  nearest  country  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  is  grouped  with  the  entire  east- 
Jordan  territory  under  the  name  of  7rtpav  tov  ’I opSavov,  and  is 
only  mentioned  after  Judaea,  Jerusalem,  and  Idumaea.  We 
do  not  indeed  mean  to  question  the  statement,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  non  -  Galileans  did  every  now  and  again 
come  to  Jesus,  even  as  Jesus  himself  once  went  down  from 
Nazareth  to  John  at  the  Jordan,  and  as  subsequently,  too, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (Mk.  vii.  1),  Scribes  from  Jerusalem 
certainly  argued  with  Jesus.  The  only  point  which  can 
reasonably  be  questioned  is  whether  the  sentence  in  Mk.  iii. 
7  f.,  *04  a7ro  t>7?  T ovSalas  .  .  .  .  y\6ov  irpos  ailroV,  belonged 
originally  to  the  text  of  Mk.  But  what  these  thronging 
crowds  still  really  sought  was  the  worker  of  miracles,  the 
healer  of  the  sick  and  those  that  were  possessed  by 
devils. 

Choosing  the  Apostles. — In  proportion  as  the  number 
of  people .  increases  who  come  to  Jesus,  remain  a  while  with 
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him,  and  then  return  to  their  ordinary  manner  of  life,  the 
keener  grows  in  him  the  desire  to  have  about  him  always  a 
small,  exclusive  band  of  men  whom  he  may  initiate  into 
his  peculiar  world  of  thought  more  fully  than  he  can  the 
crowd  of  hearers  who  are  constantly  coming  and  going.1 
And,  naturally  enough,  with  this  idea  was  joined  at  once  the 
intention  and  the  hope  that  his  disciples  might  afterwards, 
like  Jesus  himself,  preach  the  gospel  of  the  nearness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Accordingly,  Jesus  chooses  the  Twelve 
(Mk.  iii.  13-16) — the  numeral  designation  which  Paul  also 
gives  to  them  (1.  Cor.  xv.  5). 2  Jesus’  reason  for  fixing 
upon  twelve  as  the  number  of  the  select  company  of  his 
disciples  seems  to  be  somehow  connected  with  the  number 
(twelve)  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ;  at  all  events,  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  in  Mt.  xix.  28  =  Lk.  xxii.  30  emphasises 
this  relation — the  Twelve  are  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel. 

Names  of  the  Twelve. — The  names  of  the  Twelve  are 
recorded  in  Mk.  iii.  16-19,  Mt.  x.  2-4,  Lk.  vi.  14-16,  Acts  i. 
13.3 

1  Perhaps  Jesus  was  also  influenced  by  the  precedent  of  John.  But  in 
fixing  the  number  of  this  inner  circle,  he  may  well  have  been  concerned  to 
restrict  rather  than  increase,  the  decision  as  to  remaining  permanently 
with  Jesus  obviously  resting  with  each  of  the  disciples  personally. 

2  Paul  even  uses  the  name  in  a  connection  where,  strictly  speaking,  he 
should  have  spoken  of  eleven  at  most.  To  him  the  idea  of  air6<rTo\os  is 
more  comprehensive  (1  Cor  xv.  5,  7) ;  for  example,  he  counts  Barnabas 
also  amongst  the  airitnoKot  (1  Cor.  ix.  5,  6).  And  yet  the  word  aviar o\os 
signifies  to  him  the  highest  position  within  the  Christian  community  (1 
Cor.  xii.  28)  ;  nor,  according  to  the  remarkable  principle  which  he  lays 
down  in  Gal.  ii.  6,  does  he  attribute  any  higher  dignity  to  the  Twelve 
than  to  the  Apostles. 

3  The  four  lists  are  as  follows  : — 

Mk. — (1)  Simon  Peter  ;  (2)  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  ;  (3)  John  ;  (4) 
Andrew  ;  (5)  Philip  ;  (6)  Bartholomew ;  (7)  Matthew  ;  (8)  Thomas ;  (9) 
James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ;  (10)  Thaddaeus ;  (11)  Simon  Cananaeus; 
(12)  Judas  Iscariot. 

Mt. — (1)  Simon  Peter  ;  (2)  Andrew  ;  (3)  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  ;  (4) 
John  ;  (5)  Philip ;  (6)  Bartholomew  ;  (7)  Thomas  ;  (8)  Matthew ;  (9) 
James  son  of  Alphaeus;  (10)  Thaddaeus;  (11)  Simon  Cananaeus;  (12) 
Judas  Iscariot. 

Lk. — (1)  Simon  Peter  ;  (2)  Andrew  ;  (3)  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  ;  (4) 
John ;  (5)  Philip ;  (6)  Bartholomew  ;  (7)  Matthew ;  (8)  Thomas ;  (9) 
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These  four  lists  agree  on  the  whole,  even  in  the  order  of 
the  names.  All  begin  with  Simon  (Peter),  and  all  end  with 
Judas  Iscariot.  The  last-mentioned  name  is  absent  in  Acts 
i.  13  for  reasons  explained  in  the  narrative.  And  not  only 
does  Peter  come  first  in  all  the  lists,  but  also  the  two  pairs 
of  brothers  (Simon  and  Andrew,  John  and  James),  who  were 
the  first  group  of  friends  Jesus  had  in  Capernaum.  Of  these 
four,  Andrew  was  certainly  the  least  conspicuous.  Accord- 
ingly,  Mk.  and  Acts  put  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  between 
Simon  and  Andrew,  while  Mt.  and  Lk.  couple  the  brothers 
together.  In  all  the  lists  alike,  the  next  name  after  these 
first  four  disciples  is  Philip.  The  order  df  the  remaining 
names  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  both  Mt.  and  Mk. , 
except  that  Thomas  and  Matthew  dispute  the  seventh  and 
eighth  places.  On  the  other  hand,  although  Lk.  agrees  with 
Mk.  in  enumerating  Bartholomew  after  Philip,  then  Matthew 
and  Thomas,  and  in  the  ninth  place  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  he  associates  with  the  latter,  not  Thaddaeus,  as 
Mt.  and  Mk.  do,  but  the  second  Simon,  whose  other  name, 
6  K avavaio<;,  Lk.  translates,  and  perhaps  correctly,  6 
(N|i2,  kanna ).  Instead  of  Thaddaeus,  however,  Lk.  names  a 
second  Judas  (the  son  of  James),  whom  he  couples  with  the 
last  in  the  list,  Judas  Iscariot.  And  whereas  Thomas  precedes 
Matthew  in  the  Gospel  of  Mt. ,  in  Acts  he  follows  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Philip,  and  thus  advances  to  the  sixth  place,  as 
compared  with  the  eighth  in  Mk.  Apart  from  this,  Acts 
follows  Mk. ’s  order  in  the  opening  of  the  list  (Peter,  John, 
James,  Andrew),  but  follows  Lk. ’s  nomenclature,  as  well  as 
order,  at  the  end — James  son  of  Alphaeus,  Simon  Zelotes, 
Judas  son  of  James.1 

James  the  son  of  Alphaeus;  (10)  Simon  Zelotes;  (11)  Judas  the  son  of 
James  ;  (12)  Judas  Iscariot. 

Acts. — (1)  Peter  ;  (2)  John  ;  (3)  James  ;  (4)  Andrew  ;  (5)  Philip  ;  (6) 
Thomas  ;  (7)  Bartholomew  ;  (8)  Matthew  ;  (9)  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ; 
(10)  Simon  Zelotes  ;  (11)  Judas  the  son  of  James  ;  (12) - . 

1  The  fixed  points  in  the  four  enumerations  are  therefore  these  :  (1) 
Simon  Peter;  (5)  Philip;  (9)  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus;  (12)  Judas 
Iscariot.  Besides  this,  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  disciples  the  position 
only  varies  to  the  extent  that  while  the  names  between  Peter  and  Philip, 
between  Philip  and  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  between  James  the  son 
of  Alphaeus  and  Judas  Iscariot,  are  exactly  the  same  in  all  four  lists,  the 
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In  Mt.  and  in  Acts,  the  Twelve  are  clearly  arranged  in 
pairs.  We  may  infer  that  this  order  agreed  on  the  whole 
with  that  of  Jesus  when  he  subsequently  sent  them  out  two 
by  two  (Mk.  vi.  7>  */p£<*to  avrous  cnroarTeXXeiv  Svo  Svo).  The 
Johannine  Gospel  contains  no  enumeration  of  the  Apostles  ; 
but  it  so  far  agrees  with  Acts,  in  that  it  assigns  a  more 
important  part  to  Thomas  along  with  Philip  and  Andrew, 
and,  besides  Judas  Iscariot,  mentions  a  second  Judas  (Thomas, 

xi.  1 6,  xiv.  5,  xx.  24-29,  xxi.  2  ;  Judas,  xiv.  22  ;  Philip,  i. 
44-49,  vi.  5,  7,  xii.  21  f.,  xiv.  8  f. ;  Andrew,  i.  41,  45,  vi.  8, 

xii.  22).  Of  the  majority  of  these  men  we  know  nothing 
more  than  their  names.1 

Peter. — Historically  the  most  tangible  figure  is,  of  course, 
Simon  Peter.  Not  only  did  he  live  on  the  most  intimate 
footing  with  Jesus,  seeing  that  his  house  in  Capernaum  was 
also  Jesus’  home;  but  he  knew  Jesus  best,  stood  by  him  the 
most  faithfully,  was  the  one  to  whom  after  Jesus’  death  the 
risen  Lord  appeared  first,  and  who  gathered  the  disciples 
together  again,  and  was  regarded  as  a  pillar  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  and  its  most  important  missionary,  and, 
simple  Galilean  fisherman  though  he  was,  undertook  distant 
journeys  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  to  Antioch,  in 
itself  a  considerable  distance  away,  but  also,  it  would  seem, 
as  far  as  to  Greece  and  Italy  (Mk.  i.  29,  ii.  1,  viii.  29,  xiv. 
54,  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  Lk.  xxii.  31  f.,  Gal.  ii.  6-9,  11;  1  Cor.  i.  12, 
iii.  22,  ix.  5  ;  cp.  2  Cor.  xi.  4  f.,  22  f. ,  and  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccl. ,  ii.  25).  Yet  valuable  though  the  whole  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  is,  it  does  not  suffice  to  give  us  even  a  tolerably 
trustworthy  historical  picture  of  the  man  Peter.  There  were 
many  contradictions  in  his  character.  We  find  resolution  and 
vacillation,  boldness  and  despondency,  intimately  associated, 
as  is  shown  by  the  story  of  his  avowal  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  by  his  denial  of  his  Master,  by  his  behaviour  in 
Antioch  (Mk.  viii.  27-33,  xiv-  54>  66-72,  Gal.  ii.  n-14).  But 
in  the  case  of  a  man  like  this,  whom  Jesus  designates  in 
quick  succession  a  rock  and  a  tempter,  and  Paul  describes 

order  of  the  names  within  these  limits  is  different.  Also  the  Thaddasus 
of  Mk.  and  Mt.  is  in  Lk.  and  Acts  called  Judas  the  son  of  James. 

1  It  is  a  serious  defect  in  our  Gospels,  that,  as  compared  with  Jesus,  all 
the  other  personages  of  the  story  fall  quite  into  the  background. 
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as  a  pillar  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  yet  as  a  dis¬ 
sembler  (Mt.  xvi.  1 8,  23,  Gal.  ii.  9,  13),  we  should  require 
very  much  better  materials  than  we  possess  in  our  present 
Sources  before  we  could  distribute  light  and  shade  in  a  just 
and  proper  manner.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  other1 
amongst  the  Twelve  of  whom  we  are  able  to  draw  a  portrait 
that  in  point  of  distinctness  would  in  any  degree  approximate 
to  even  the  blurred  picture  which  we  have  of  Peter. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — It  is  to  this  period,  when 
Jesus  was  threatened  with  death  because  of  his  opposition  to 
the  Law,  and  had  for  this  reason  retired  from  inhabited  places 
into  the  open  country,  where,  however,  the  people  flocked  to 
him  in  multitudes  from  every  quarter,  that  the  great  discourse 
is  to  be  traced  which  is  mostly  described  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  from  the  place  where,  according  to  Mt. ,  it  was 
delivered,  although  Lk.  makes  it  to  have  been  spoken  in  the 
plain  after  the  choosing  of  the  disciples.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mt.  iv.  24-v.  i  =  Mk.  iii.  7  f. ,  13.  The  mountain  from  which, 
according  to  Mt. ,  Jesus  addressed  the  throng,  is  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  which  the  choosing  of  the  Twelve  took  place.  But 
Lk.  (vi.  12-17)  says  that,  after  choosing  the  Twelve,  Jesus 
went  down  into  the  plain  again  ;  this  statement  is,  however, 
connected  with  the  transposition  of  the  two  Mk.  passages, 
iii.  13-19  and  iii.  7-12,  in  Lk.  vi.  12-19.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  labour  thrown  away  to  seek  for  the  place  where  Jesus 
delivered  this  discourse.  One  thing  only  is  certain  :  it  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.2  The  discourse, 
which  in  both  Evangelists  begins  with  the  beatitudes  and 
ends  with  the  parable  of  the  prudent  and  the  foolish  builder, 
is  in  Mt.  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of  sayings  of  the 
Lord,  which  Lk.  gives  in  other  parts  of  his  Gospel  ;  and 
even  what  is  peculiar  to  Mt.  in  the  discourse  may  have  been 

1  In  later  ages  the  Church  created  for  itself  a  quite  fixed  picture  of  John 
in  particular,  principally  upon  the  lines  of  the  Johannine  Gospel.  But  in 
doing  so,  it  gave  to  him,  as  it  gave  to  the  Lord  himself,  traits  too  gentle, 
nay  almost  feminine,  traits  which  do  not  fit  in  at  all  with  the  only  reliable 
tradition  we  have  regarding  the  kind  of  character  he  possessed — namely, 
Jesus’  description  of  him  and  his  brother  as  “sons  of  thunder”  (Mk. 
iii.  17). 

2  And  we  may  certainly  seek  the  place  near  the  north-west  shore,  where 
Jesus  principally  laboured. 
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taken  from  another  setting.  Hence  it  is  imperative  that  we 
should  make  the  tradition  in  Lk.  vi.  20-49  the  basis  of  our 
exposition. 

(a)  THE  BEATITUDES. — Here  then  at  the  beginning  we 
have  four  beatitudes  over  against  four  denunciations  of  woe 
(vi.  20-26).  The  poor  are  blessed,  because  to  them  belongs 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  those  that  hunger  now,  because  they 
shall  be  satisfied  ;  those  that  weep  now,  because  they  shall 
laugh;  and  those  that  hear  Jesus,  when  men  hate  them,  and 
hold  aloof  from  them,  and  despise  them,  and  cast  them  out 
for  the  Son  of  Man’s  sake,  for  even  so  did  their  fathers  unto 
the  prophets — a  great  reward  is  prepared  in  Heaven  for  those 
who  have  endured  such  contumely.  Thus,  they  for  whom 
these  promises  are  valid  are  the  band  of  people  gathered 
around  Jesus.  It  is  from  them  that  men  hold  aloof  (ora v 
CL<f>oplcru>criv  vpag)  as  though  they  were  sinners,  and  they  do 
it  because  of  the  Son  of  Man,1  this  title  being  here  a  self¬ 
designation  used  out  of  modesty,  as  on  the  occasion  when 
John  sent  his  messengers  (Mt.  xi.  19  =  Lk.  vii.  34).  The 
reason  why  people  separate  themselves  from  Jesus’  followers 
is,  therefore,  that  they  are  adherents  of  a  man  who  is  held  to 
be  a  reprobate,  and  the  hatred  which  is  excited  against  Jesus’ 
adherents  is,  in  the  first  place,  directed  against  Jesus  himself. 
But  when  Jesus  comforts  them  by  reminding  them  that  for¬ 
merly  the  prophets  fared  no  better  than  they,  we  see  clearly 
with  what  class  of  men  he  ranks  himself.  He  is  now  the 
prophet  of  his  people — a  view  in  no  sense  at  variance  with  his 
secret  conviction  that  he  is  the  Messiah.  On  another  occasion 
Jesus  said,  according  to  Mt.  x.  41  :  “  He  that  receives  a  pro¬ 
phet  because  he  is  a  prophet  will  receive  a  prophet’s  reward  ; 
and  he  that  receives  a  righteous  man  because  he  is  a  righteous 
man  will  receive  a  righteous  man’s  reward.”  Thus,  he  here 
promises  to  those  who  hold  by  him  a  great  reward,  which  is 
already  prepared  for  them  in  Heaven;  what  he  has  in  his  mind 
are  the  good  things  of  the  future  world,  now,  according  to  the 

1  In  its  generality,  the  expression  indicates  that  originally  no  special  ties 
bound  the  disciples  to  Jesus,  neither  that  of  blood-relationship,  nor  the  fact 
of  their  belonging  to  the  same  locality,  nor  a  common  handicraft.  But  such 
a  contrast  is  neither  intensely  felt  nor  strongly  emphasised  ;  the  sentiment 
has  simply  coloured  the  expression. 
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current  Jewish  belief,  stored  up  there.1  Now,  the  people  who 
are  gathered  around  Jesus  are  characterised  beforehand  as 
poor,  as  hungering,  and  as  weeping;  in  other  words,  they  are 
people  who  in  their  sorrow  and  distress  have  been  attracted 
by  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  shall  bring  satisfaction  and  gladness  into  their  troubled 
hearts.  Jesus  sent  a  similar  message  to  the  Baptist  (Mt. 
xi.  5,  Lk.  vii.  22) :  tidings  of  joy  are  communicated  to  the 
poor.  It  would,  however,  be  a  fundamental  mistake  so  to 
understand  these  words  as  if  Jesus  imposed  no  moral  con¬ 
ditions  for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  that  were 
the  case,  the  whole  of  the  sermon  which  follows  would  have 
been  without  meaning  ;  or  rather  Jesus  certainly  could  not 
have  uttered  such  sentiments  as  Lk.  makes  him  express.  For 
the  words  would  be  in  glaring  contradiction  to  all  the  rest  of 
his  preaching  of  repentance. 

(b)  THE  BEATITUDES  IN  MT. — For  this  reason,  then,  Mt. 
(v.  3-12)  has  made  radical  alterations  in  the  beatitudes.  The 
hungry  of  Lk.  become  in  Mt.  (v.  6)  hungry  and  thirsty  after 
righteousness.  The  poor  who  are  blessed  become  in  Mt.  (v. 
3)  7TTO)yo<  to  Trvei '/uciti — which  certainly  is  intended  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  virtue,  not  an  economic  condition.  Even  with  regard 
to  the  blessing  of  those  that  are  cast  out  for  Jesus’s  sake,  Mt. 
(v.  21)  adds  cautiously  that  it  only  holds  good  in  the  event  of 
the  accusations  being  falsely  made  ( \JfevS6/u.evoi ).  And,  accord¬ 
ingly,  Mt.  finds  that  the  enumeration  of  the  virtues  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  a  blessing  accrues  is  too  short;  he  adds  the 
meek  (v.  5),  the  merciful  (v.  7),  the  pure  in  heart  (v.  8),  the 
peacemakers  (v.  9),  and  those  that  are  persecuted  for  righteous¬ 
ness’  sake  (v.  10).  In  this  way  he  entirely  alters  Jesus’ 
original  point  of  view  in  uttering  these  beatitudes.  Jesus 
begins  purposely  in  a  paradoxical2  form;  he  proclaims  those 
people  to  be  happy  whom  nobody  else  esteems  so.  And  he 
asserts  that  they  are  happy  precisely  because  they  are  poor, 
precisely  because  they  are  hungry,  precisely  because  they  are 
sorrowful.  For  it  is  their  poverty,  their  hunger,  their  sorrow- 

1  Compare  the  great  discourse  on  the  judgment  in  Mt.  xxv.  34  ;  the 
0a<riAda  is  already  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

2  Jesus  shows  a  fondness  for  paradox  in  other  places  also  ;  e.g.,  in  Mk. 
viii.  35  he, says  that  a  man  must  lose  his  life  in  order  to  preserve  it. 
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fulness  which  impel  them  to  listen  gladly  to  the  preaching  that 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  near,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
that  kingdom.  He  also  esteems  them  happy  in  that  they  are 
rejected  and  cast  out  for  his  sake;  for  they  who  belong  to  him 
shall  receive  the  reward  of  a  prophet.  All  this  is  very  easy 
to  understand,  if  only  we  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  it. 

0)  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  MT. — Apart  from  this,  Mt.  has  left 
standing  a  clear  indication  that  he  has  altered  the  original 
wording:  in  v.  4  those  that  mourn  are  blessed,  exactly  as  in 
Lk. ,  without  any  allusion  to  their  sinfulness  being  added. 
Thus,  it  is  not  any  virtue  that  is  the  reason  of  their  being 
blessed,  but  distress,  which  teaches  them  to  reach  out  wist¬ 
fully  and  believingly  after  the  promise  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  does  not  at  all  fit  in  with  Mt.  version  of  the 
beatitudes,  but  it  is  a  clear  proof  that  Mt.  had  the  beati¬ 
tudes  before  him  in  the  form  in  which  they  occur  in  Lk. ,  and 
that  he  altered  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  open  to  objection  in  them.1 

(d)  DENUNCIATIONS  OF  WOE. — Corresponding  to  the  four 
blessings  upon  those  who  are  poor,  those  who  hunger,  those 
who  weep,  and  those  who  are  hated,  we  have  four  annuncia¬ 
tions  of  woe,  over  the  rich,  those  that  are  full,  those  that 
laugh,  and  those  that  are  praised  by  everybody.  The  rich 
have  already  that  which  consoles  them  ;  those  that  are  full 
shall  some  day  hunger;  those  that  laugh  shall  one  day  be  sad 
and  weep;  the  false  prophets  were  also  once  praised  by  the 
fathers  of  the  present  generation  (Lk.  vi.  24-26).  In  the  case 
of  the  people  in  the  last  category,  Jesus  is  without  doubt 
thinking  of  the  piety  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  everywhere 
praised ;  and  he  may  be  comparing  the  Scribal  leaders  of  the 
party  with  the  false  prophets  of  olden  time.  And  if  he  cries 

1  In  this  case  the  proof  of  Mt.’s  alteration  is  such  that  we  are  also  led  to 
inquire  what  were  his  motives  for  making  it.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
he  attributed  Lk.’s  version,  which  he  found  open  to  objection,  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  Jesus’  original  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  misunderstanding  by  the  form  of  text  which  he  himself  adopted.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  transformation  of  Mt.’s  text  into  that  of  Lk.  would 
show  an  incredible  want  of  respect,  especially  if  we  were  to  conceive  it  to 
be  due  to  the  Evangelist’s  hatred  of  the  rich. 
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woe  upon  the  rich,  who  are  now  full  and  glad  of  heart,  yet  at 
the  same  time  wealth,  sense  of  satisfaction,  and  joy  are  in 
his  eyes  just  as  far  from  being  sins  as  poverty,  hunger,  and 
sorrow  are  certainly  far  from  being  virtues.  But  the  persons 
who  already  have  their  consolation,  who  want  for  nothing, 
and  upon  whom  nothing  weighs  heavily,  do  not  long  for  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  accordingly,  they  do  not  prepare  themselves 
for  it,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah  will  overtake  them 
before  they  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  earnest  duty  of  amendment.1  Not  all 
those  over  whom  Jesus  pours  out  his  lamentations  are  actually 
present  while  he  is  preaching ;  thus,  he  can  continue  (Lk.  vi. 
27),  ’AXXa  vfj.lv  \eyw  rof?  aKovovcriv.  Still,  it  is  implied  that 
the  rich,  those  that  are  full,  those  who  laugh,  and  those  who 
are  praised,  do  not  hear  his  preaching;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  they  will  not  hear  what  he  says  as  to  the  nearness  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  consequently  are  going  to  face  the 
judgment  unprepared,  that  Jesus  cries  woe  upon  them. 

(e)  THE  INJUNCTION  TO  LOVE  OUR  ENEMIES. — After  this 
introduction,  the  fundamental  law  which  is  binding  upon  those 
who  fear  the  judgment  of  God  and  long  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  proclaimed — namely,  that  they  who  look  for  com¬ 
passion  must  exercise  compassion.  Jesus  begins  by  demand¬ 
ing  that  we  shall  love  our  enemies  ;  and  he  explains  very 
clearly  what  he  means  by  this.  ‘  ‘  Do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you;  bless  them  that  curse  you;  pray  for  those  that  execrate 
you  ;  after  the  first  blow  on  the  face,  be  ready  to  receive  a 
second ;  if  any  man  take  from  you  your  mantle,  prevent  him 
not  from  taking  off  your  coat  also;  if  any  man  compels  you  to 
go  a  thousand  paces  with  him,  go  with  him  two  thousand. 
Give  to  every  one  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  if  any  man  takes 
from  thee  what  is  thine,  ask  it  not  again  from  him.  As  thou 
desirest  that  people  should  deal  with  thee,  even  so  deal  thou 
with  them”  (Lk.  vi.  27-31  ;  cp.  Mt.  v.  39-44,  vii.  12).  In 
explaining  these  words,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what  we 
have  here  is  not  a  scientific  exposition  of  an  academic  char¬ 
acter;  it  is  popular  language,  in  which  everything  is  said  as 
vividly  and  clearly  as  possible.  If  there  were  then  gathered 

1  Jesus  is  here  speaking  as  the  result  of  an  experience — a  fact  by  no 
means  attested  only  by  Lk.,  but  also  by  Mk.  (x.  23-27). 
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around  Jesus  those  that  were  poor  and  hungry,  those  that 
wept,  and  those  that  were  outcast  (Lk.  vi.  20-23),  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  they  might  recompense  hatred  to  those  that  hated 
them,  that  they  might  resist  those  who  robbed  and  oppressed 
them,  that  they  might  press  their  just  claims  by  force.  But 
Jesus  will  not  hear  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Patience  is,  he 
says,  better  than  fighting;  to  do  good  and  wish  good  to  one’s 
enemies  is  better  than  to  repay  evil  with  evil  or  to  long 
ardently  for  a  day  of  vengeance.1 

Now,  a  discourse  of  this  character  is,  just  as  much  as  (let  us 
say)  a  letter,  addressed  to  a  quite  definite  community.  Jesus 
is  speaking  to  the  Galilean  people  of  his  own  time,  and  he  is 
speaking  in  the  expectation  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  So  he  admonishes  his  hearers  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  existing  circumstances — though,  indeed,  these  will  not 
much  longer  remain  as  they  are — and  under  the  pressure  of 
these  circumstances  bids  them  not  to  forget  the  special  duty 
of  love.  This  duty  is  finally  defined  thus:  we  should  behave 
towards  others  as  we  would  wish  them  to  behave  towards  us, 
that  is  to  say,  be  ever  ready  to  help,  friendly  disposed,  oblig¬ 
ing.  Even  this,  again,  must  not  be  taken  as  scientific  de¬ 
finition,  valid  for  all  cases ;  for  there  are,  of  course,  people 
capable  of  desiring  wrong  things  from  others.  If  Jesus  thinks 
indeed  of  this  class  of  individuals  at  all,  he  assumes  there  are 
none.  It  would  certainly  amount  to  a  total  misconception  of 
Jesus’  preaching,  to  imagine  that  its  essential  meaning  was 
embraced  in  a  formula  like  this,  and  then  to  point  to  the 
Book  of  Tobit  (iv.  15 — o  /ztcreff  /j.r)8ev'i  -^00/077?)  and  to  Hillel, 2 
as  having  transmitted  similar  sayings.  Taking  Jesus’  saying 
in  the  context  of  the  discourse,  its  meaning  is:  Show  your 
enemies  by  your  own  behaviour  towards  them  how  they  ought 
to  behave  towards  you.  Instead  of  letting  yourself  be  led 
astray  into  evil  ways  by  them,  try  to  win  them  over  by  your 
example  to  what  is  good  and  right.  Such  an  attitude,  even 
towards  those  who  are  unfriendly  and  hostile,  is  the  only  one 

1  The  enemies  to  whom  love  is  to  be  shown  are  therefore  unquestionably 
to  be  sought  amongst  the  subjects  of  Jesus’  lamentations.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  the  lamentations  must  not  be  understood  as  curses 
or  imprecations,  but  rather  as  warnings.  They  express  facts,  not  wishes. 

2  See  Bacher,  Agada  der  Tannaiten,  i.,  7 ;  and  see  further  Chap.  XIV. 
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that  gives  special  worth  to  a  man.  Love  for  love,  a  good 
deed  for  a  good  deed,  lending  where  one  hopes  to  receive 
— this  is  the  way  of  the  sinful  world,  and  confers  no  merit  ; 
but  love  towards  your  enemy,  doing  good  and  lending  without 
hope  of  a  corresponding  service  in  return,  gains  the  rich 
reward  of  the  children  of  God,  namely,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  For  God  causes  his  benefits,  rain  and  sunshine,  to  be 
shared  equally  by  the  ungrateful  and  the  wicked  as  by  the 
good  (Lk.  vi.  32-36  =  Mt.  v.  44-48).  The  unshakable  stead¬ 
fastness  of  soul  which  we  have  already  so  often  pointed  to 
as  so  strongly  characteristic  of  Jesus  himself,  and  of  the 
ideal  he  preached,  here  again  stands  out  plainly  as  the  basis 
of  his  demands  :  no  man  ought  to  allow  himself  to  be  deterred 
from  doing  his  own  duty  by  the  ill  conduct  of  another.  The 
duty  of  love  persists,  whether  he  to  whom  it  is  paid  proves 
himself  grateful  or  not.  We  should  not  allow  any  other 
person  by  his  conduct  to  disturb  the  well  settled  order  of  our 
own  life.1 

Again,  there  are  people  standing  around  Jesus  who  would 
gladly  learn  from  him  how  to  escape  the  coming  judgment  of 
God.  These  he  exhorts  to  be  merciful ;  not  to  judge  and  not  to 
condemn,  for  then  will  they  also  not  be  judged  nor  condemned; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  acquit  and  give  away,  for  then  will 
they  also  be  acquitted,  then  will  it  also  be  given  unto  them, 
and  that  in  a  measure  overflowing — in  return  for  the  sacrifice 
of  earthly  joys  they  shall  win  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If  the 
opening  of  the  discourse  might  indeed  seem  to  suggest  that 
no  moral  conditions  would  be  demanded  for  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  such  a  mistaken  idea  is  here  most  unmis¬ 
takably  controverted.  He  who  hopes  for  the  grace  of  God, 
he  who  does  not  wish  to  be  condemned  or  judged,  but  to  be 

1  Herein  is  shown  also  the  greatness  of  the  Christian  character.  Even 
as  God  is  too  great  to  distribute  his  benefits,  rain  and  sunshine,  only  in  a 
niggardly  way,  according  to  the  measure  of  human  merit,  so  ought  Jesus’ 
disciple  to  be  too  great  to  let  his  good-will  be  checked  by  the  ill-will  of 
others,  when  his  good-will  may  possibly  benefit  all.  Lk.  has  manifestly 
curtailed  vi.  35,  as  compared  with  Mt.  v.  45  ;  but  his  tradition  is  likely  to 
be  correct  to  the  extent  that  Jesus  in  this  place  does  not  describe  God  as 
the  Father  in  heaven,  as  in  Mt.,  but  as  the  Highest  or  Greatest  (ityio-ros). 
The  term  is  certainly  in  admirable  agreement  with  the  thoughts  to  which 
Jesus  gives  utterance. 
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set  free  and  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
must  act  towards  his  fellow-men  according  to  that  same 
principle  on  which  he  hopes  that  the  same  things  will  be  done 
unto  him  :  “  According  to  the  measure  by  which  ye  measure, 
even  so  will  it  be  measured  to  you  again  ”  (Lk.  vi.  36-38,  Mt. 
vii.  I  f. ).  He  must,  therefore,  forgive,  and  must  on  his  part 
cheerfully  give  even  to  the  unworthy.  With  these  words  Jesus 
further  seeks  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  hatred  against  the 
ruling  class  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  sorrow¬ 
ful,  and  the  outcast.1 

{/)  THE  FALSE  PERISHES. — Next,  Jesus  turns  aside  in  his 
discourse  to  consider  a  danger  with  which  his  cause  is 
threatened  through  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees.  And  once 
again  he  is  able  to  allay  anxiety  and  alarm.  “Can  one 
blind  man  show  the  way  to  another  blind  man?  Will  they 
not  both  fall  into  a  ditch  ?  ”  In  these  words  expression  is 
given  to  the  solemn  conviction  that  what  is  false  never  prevails 
permanently  in  the  world.  There  is  no  need  to  contend 
against  it  :  it  digs  its  own  grave.  True,  the  disciples  have 
first  to  suffer  along  with  their  Master  ;  but  Jesus  hopes,  at 
the  same  time,  that  each  of  them  will  be  prepared,  even  as 
his  Master  is — in  other  words,  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
disconcerted  by  this  rejection  and  by  all  the  distress  involved 
in  it  (Lk.  vi.  39  f. ). 

( g )  AMEND  THYSELF. — Up  to  this  point  the  entire  dis¬ 
course  has  had  reference  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  rejected  by  the  world,  towards  its  enemies.  The 
latter  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  character  of  wicked  men, 
who  should  be  forgiven,  and  to  whom  love  should  be  shown 
in  return  for  their  want  of  love.  Now  Jesus  exhorts 
his  disciples  seriously  to  ask  themselves,  whether,  when 
compared  with  these  same  enemies,  they  really  may  describe 

1  The  principle  laid  down  in  Lk.  vi.  31  (“  Act  towards  every  man  as  ye 
wish  him  to  act  towards  you  ”)  is  more  exactly  defined  in  Lk.  vi.  37  f.  (“  Act 
towards  every  man  as  ye  wish  God  to  act  towards  you  ”).  The  latter  form 
of  the  principle  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  no  conception  regarding 
God  ever  holds  its  ground  permanently,  if  it  does  not  answer  to  a  man's 
own  ethical  ideal.  The  man  who  looks  upon  forgiveness  as  a  foolish 
display  of  weakness  will  never  sincerely  believe  that  God  forgives  him  his 
own  sins. 
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themselves  as  good.  Using  extremely  grotesque  metaphor, 
he  says  that,  while  they  perceive  the  splinter  in  the  eye  of  a 
stranger,  they  do  not  see  the  beam  in  their  own  eye  ;  and 
while  with  apparent  lovingness  they  are  ready  to  remove  the 
splinter  from  the  stranger’s  eye,  they  forget  to  take  the  beam 
out  of  their  own.  He  exhorts  everyone,  therefore,  to  think 
first  of  his  own  faults,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  faults  of 
others.1  And  when  those  who  are  gathered  about  him 
appeal  with  satisfaction  to  their  good  heart  and  good-will, 
Jesus  explains  that  upright  sentiments  must  be  recognised 
from  upright  deeds  ;  just  as  from  bramble-bushes  we  cannot 
gather  figs  and  grapes,  so  a  good  man  brings  forth  good 
deeds,  a  bad  man  bad  deeds.  Jesus,  then,  does  indeed  hear 
them  continually  calling  him  their  Lord,  but  he  does  not 
observe  that  they  do  his  will  (Lk.  vi.  41—46).  An  earnest 
exhortation  such  as  this  connects  very  well  with  the  preceding 
part  of  the  discourse.  Thus  far  he  has  exhorted  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  duty  of  love  even  towards  one’s  enemy,  one’s 
oppressor  and  robber  ;  after  this,  he  reminds  his  listeners 
that  a  false  view  is  not  able  to  maintain  itself  permanently; 
in  both  admonitions,  the  oppressed  community  is  called  upon 
to  persevere  in  patience  and  in  the  uninterrupted  faithful  ful¬ 
filment  of  duty.  And  to  this  is  very  appropriately  added  an 
explicit  reminder  of  the  difficult  moral  problem  which  each 
individual  in  this  community  has  to  solve  for  himself.  This 
too  will  serve  to  recall  each  from  the  hateful  striving  with 
others  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  duty. 

(h)  THE  TWO  BUILDERS. — Once  more  Jesus  seeks  to  win 
them  to  this  task  by  the  fine  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish 
builders.2  He  who  fulfils  Jesus’  word  builds  his  house  upon 
the  rock,  where  it  stands  firm  against  wind  and  weather. 
He  who  hears  only,  but  does  not  do  accordingly,  builds  upon 

1  Jesus  certainly  does  not  wish  to  forbid  people  to  labour  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  others.  He  himself  always  preached  repentance,  and  he  sent 
out  his  disciples  that  they  too  should  preach  it.  He  who  would  perfect 
himself  first,  before  beginning  to  improve  others,  would  never  be  able 
to  fulfil  the  duty  of  love.  Yet  he  who  proposes  to  improve  others  ought 
not  to  forget  his  own  shortcomings  ;  the  recollection  of  them  will  have 
a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  character  of  his  work  as  a  whole. 

2  This  figure  Jesus  has  drawn  from  his  former  handicraft.  Cp.  Chap. 
IV.,  p.  101. 
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sand  ;  the  rain  undermines  his  house  and  it  collapses.  Thus, 
steadfastness  in  face  of  all  the  experiences  of  life,  an  inward 
power  of  resistance  to  both  joy  and  sorrow,  reconciliation  to 
one’s  lot,  and  a  calm  resoluteness — these  are  the  qualities 
Jesus  hopes  to  impart  to  those  who  live  according  to  his  word. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  here  we  have  presented  to  us  an  end  in 
life  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Messianic  expectation 
of  the  future.  The  whole  of  the  discourse,  with  its  beatitudes 
and  its  denunciations  of  woe,  with  its  emphasising  of  a  rich 
reward  falling  to  those  who  practise  love  towards  their 
enemies,  with  its  promises  of  not  being  judged  and  not 
being  condemned,  but  acquitted,  with  its  description  of  the 
overflowing  measure  of  the  gifts  of  grace  to  be  granted  to 
the  charitable — is  based  throughout  upon  the  hope  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  already  knocking  at  the  gate.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  inspired  throughout  by  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  a  character  sure  of  itself  amid  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  and  independent  of  the  world.  We  get  an  early 
glimpse  of  this  view  in  the  precept,  not  to  let  the  wrong  of 
others  exercise  a  determining  influence  upon  one’s  own  actions 
(Lk.  vi.  27-36).  The  peculiarity  of  this  character  ought  really 
to  be  complete  goodness  towards  others,  whether  for  the  time 
being  they  are  good  or  bad.  The  man  who  acquires  this 
unvarying  readiness  to  render  help  to  others  Jesus  regards  as 
a  son  of  the  Highest  (Lk.  vi.  35)  ;  but  such  a  disposition  can 
only  be  acquired  by  strict  self-discipline  (Lk.  vi.  41-46)  in 
accordance  with  Jesus’  words  (Lk.  vi.  47-49).  The  ideal  is 
one  that  could  not  be  derived  from  the  Judaic  hopes  of  the 
future  or  from  their  law  ;  it  is  quite  a  peculiar  possession  of 
Jesus.1  And  Jesus  lives  in  his  ideal.  Hence,  the  rapturous 
certainty  of  being  the  Messiah  cannot  entice  him  to  leave  the 
quiet  path  of  duty  to  embark  upon  fantastic  adventures  ;  hence 
he  dispenses  his  helping  love  on  all  sides,  the  helping  love 
which  can  call  to  its  aid  the  victorious  faith  that  removes 
mountains  and  heals  also  the  sick  ;  hence,  having  once  recog¬ 
nised  the  thing  that  is  good,  he  defends  it  fearlessly  and  un- 

1  Jesus’  own  assurance  and  steadfastness  of  character  may  be  due  to 
his  certainty  that  he  is  the  Messiah  ;  the  ideal  of  active  helpful  love,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  have  grown  out  of  the  hope  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 
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dismayed,  in  spite  of  all  prejudices  sanctioned  by  custom  or 
law. 

And  in  this  new  ideal  we  find  the  justification  of  Jesus’ 
public  appearance.  He  might  have  been  deceived  in  the 
vision  he  had  at  his  baptism;  false  prophets  also  have  had 
their  visions.  And  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  set  down 
his  certainty  of  being  the  Messiah,  the  future  judge  and  ruler 
of  the  world,  to  an  unhealthy  presumption,  had  not  this  man 
actually  possessed  a  power  of  salvation — a  power  which  kept 
him  to  the  right  path,  too,  in  spite  of  the  sublime  revelation 
that  had  been  made  to  him.  Jesus  was  indeed  mistaken 
in  expecting  the  kingdom  of  God  to  appear  during  the  life-time 
of  his  own  generation  (Mk.  ix.  i,  xiii.  30)  ;  that  was  a  human 
touch.  But  the  power  of  salvation  brought  by  him  is  of 
eternal  value,  converting  man,  the  sport  of  chance,  into  a 
being  raised  above  the  world  and  all  its  vicissitudes  and,  at 
the  same  time,  possessed  of  unspeakable  value  to  humanity 
by  reason  of  his  unceasing  helpfulness.1 

Jesus’  Family  in  Capernaum. — In  this  discourse,  Jesus 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  practise  love,  in  spite  of  the  enmities 
of  others.  Hence  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  him  shortly 
afterwards  making  a  third  sojourn  in  Capernaum.  Great 
though  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  is,  it  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  keep  the  multitude  away  from  the  doors.  Mk. 
iii.  20  tells  us,  that  the  throng  made  it  scarcely  possible  for 
Jesus  to  eat  his  daily  bread  along  with  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  When  he  is  thus  sitting  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
eager  listeners,  so  dense  that  nobody  can  gain  entrance 
through  the  door,  a  message  is  delivered  to  him  that  his 
mother  and  his  brethren  are  standing  without.  They  had 
heard  in  Nazareth  of  his  ever-increasing  activity.  At  an 
earlier  date  they  were,  we  may  suppose,  annoyed  that  Jesus, 
when  he  left  John,  did  not  return  home  and  resume  his  handi- 

1  It  is  always  a  mistake  to  try  to  sum  up  the  effect  produced  by  a  great 
historical  personality,  in  a  brief  formula.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  creation  of 
this  ideal  that  the  originality  of  Jesus’  character  is  seen  ;  the  way  also  in 
which  he  upholds  and  champions  it  against  other  ideals,  the  entire  struggle 
of  his  life,  in  fact,  is  so  largely  sustained  by  his  personal  character  that  its 
effect  within  the  field  of  the  history  of  religion  is  reflected  on  the  very 
broadest  scale. 
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craft.  They  may  indeed  have  been  gratified  with  the  great 
success  of  his  preaching,  perhaps  also  with  his  work  of  healing  ; 
but  when  he  caused  offence  and  ill-will  by  forgiving  sins,  by 
associating  with  outcasts,  by  disregard  of  pious  custom,  and, 
still  worse,  by  openly  scorning  the  Law,  we  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  that  his  family  suffered  by  it  and  were  ready  to  believe 
that  Jesus  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses  (on  e^ea-rt],  Mk.  iii. 
20  f. ).  When  therefore  Jesus  hears  that  his  mother  and  his 
brethren  stand  before  the  door,  he  at  once  divines  that  their 
purpose  is  to  fetch  him  home  (e£>)\dov  KpaT^crai  civtov )J 
Jesus,  however,  refuses  to  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  in 
his  sacred  calling  by  his  relatives.  ‘  Who  is  my  mother 
and  my  brethren  ?  ’  he  asks  ;  and  pointing  to  the  company 
gathered  about  him,  he  adds,  “  Behold,  these  are  my  mother, 
these  are  my  brethren.  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  is  my 
brother,  my  sister,  my  mother.”  Steadfastness  of  character 
is  not  conceivable  apart  from  a  certain  measure  of  sternness. 
Jesus  durst  not  let  himself  be  torn  away  from  his  God-given 
mission.  In  our  tradition  the  entire  narrative  leads  up  to 
this  one  saying  of  Jesus.  What  form  the  further  discussion 
between  him  and  his  family  took,  we  do  not  know.1 2  But  what 
we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  Jesus  did  not  at  the  time  go 
with  them  to  Nazareth  (Mk.  iii.  31-35),  and  that  neither  his 
mother  nor  his  brethren  nor  his  sisters  attached  themselves  to 
his  following  during  his  lifetime.  It  sounds  like  repudiation 
when,  in  answer  to  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  his  mother 
(Lk.  xi.  27-  “Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the 
breasts  which  thou  didst  suck  ”),  Jesus  utters  the  solemn  words, 
“  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  God’s  word  and  keep 
it.”  The  Sypoptic  tradition  knows  nothing  of  Jesus’  mother 
having  stood  beside  his  cross,  although  it  does  name  certain 
women  of  Galilee  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem 

1  The  words  used  point  plainly  to  forcible  measures  (cp.  Mk.  xii.  12,  xiv. 
1,  44,  46,  49,  51,  Jesus  being  taken  prisoner  ;  so  also  John,  in  Mk.  vi.  17).  It 
is  evident  that  force  was  not  used  simply  and  solely  because  Jesus  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  adherents.  The  intention  of  his  family,  however,  explains 
Jesus’  seemingly  blunt  refusal. 

2  Though  this  would  seem  to  be  the  occasion  on  which  Jesus  recounted 
how  they  once  requested  him  to  go  to  the  Baptist,  and  uttered  the  parable 
.preserved  in  Mt.  xxi.  28-32.  Cp.  Chap.  VI.,  p.  128. 
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(Mk.  xv.  40  f.,  Lk.  viii.  2  f. ).  The  Johannine  Gospel  is  the  first 
to  give  us  this  information  regarding  her  (Jn.  xix.  24-27)  ; 
but  it  also  records  that  Jesus’  mother  and  brethren  went  with 
him  in  the  beginning  to  Capernaum  (Jn.  ii.  12).  The  fact  is 
that  his  brethren,  and  James  in  particular,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel  after  Jesus’  death1  (Gal.  i.  19,  I  Cor.  ix.  5; 
for  his  mother  see  Acts  i.  14  ?). 

1  James,  in  fact,  did  not  attach  himself  to  the  Christian  community  until 
after  the  Risen  Lord  had  appeared  to  him  (1  Cor.  xv.  7). 


CHAPTER  X 


PREACHING  IN  GALILEE  DOWN  TO  THE  DISPUTE  ABOUT  THE 
PRECEPTS  OF  CEREMONIAL  PURITY 

SOURCES. — Mk.  iv.  i-vii.  23,  iii.  22-30  (  =  Mt.  xiii.  1-23,  v.  15,  x.  26,  vii.  2, 
xiii.  12,  31  f.,  34,  viii.  18,  23  f.,  ix.  18-26,  xiii.  53-58,  x.  I,  9-15,  xiv.  1-36,  xv. 
1-20.  Lk.  viii.  4-18,  xiii.  18  f.,  viii.  22-ix.  17).  Mk.  iv.  1-33  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  the  parables  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  :  Mk. 

iv.  30-32  (  =  Mt.  xiii.  31  f.,  Lk.  xiii.  18  f.)  belongs  necessarily  to  Mt.  xiii.  33, 
Lk.  xiii.  20  f.  (the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed).  Here,  too,  belong  the 
parables  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field,  and  of  the  pearl  (Mt.  xiii.  44  f.). 
The  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  proclaimed  in  Lk.  xvii.  20  f.,  Mt. 
xii.  28  =  Lk.  xi.  20;  compare  Mt.  xi.  5  =  Lk.  vii.  22.  The  Lord’s  Prayer, 
Lk.  xi.  1-4  (=Mt.  vi.  9-13),  goes  with  the  teaching  of  the  disciples,  Mk.  iv. 
34  ;  here  also  belongs  Ml  vi.  7  f.  Lk.  xii.  2-7  =  Mt.  x.  26-31,  also,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  special  exhortation  to  the  Twelve  belonging  to  this 
period ;  Mt.  v.  14-16  must  be  regarded  as  the  introduction  to  this  dis¬ 
course — compare  Mk.  iv.  21  f.,  rightly  attached  to  the  section  beginning 
with  Mk.  iv.  16.  To  the  conclusion  of  the  same  discourse  we  ought  no 
doubt  to  add  Lk.  xii.  11  f.  =  Mt.  x.  19  f. ;  these  sayings  were  of  course 
spoken  before  the  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve.  Mt.  xiii.  52  gives  the 
instructions  to  the  Twelve  as  to  the  correct  form  of  preaching.  For  the 
healing  of  the  man  of  Gerasa  (Mk.  v.  1-20),  compare  the  healing  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  Lk.  viii.  2  ;  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 

v.  41-43,  compare  that  of  the  youth  of  Nain,  Lk.  vii.  11-17,  and  that  of 
Lazarus,  Jn.  xi.  1-46  ;  also  that  of  Tabitha,  Acts  ix.  36-43,  and  the  reani¬ 
mation  of  Eutychus,  Acts  xx.  8-12.  Along  with  the  sayings  of  the  Lord 
regarding  his  want  of  success  in  Nazareth,  Mk.  vi.  4,  see  also  Jn.  iv.  44. 
The  address  when  sending  forth  the  Twelve,  composed  of  sayings  of  the 
Lord,  is  preserved  in  Lk.  x.  2-12,  16=  Mt.  ix.  37  f.,  x.  7-16,  as  well  as  in 
Mk.  vi.  7-i3  =  Mt.  x.  1,  9,  1 1— 14,  Lk.  ix.  1-6.  The  return  of  the  disciples 
is  in  Lk.  x.  17-24  recounted  in  greater  detail  than  in  Mk.  vi.  30  ;  the 
latter  portion  of  Lk.  =  Mt.  xi.  25-30.  For  the  feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  compare  Jn.  vi.  1-13  ;  for  the  walking  on  the  lake,  Jn.  vi. 
15-21.  The  answer  of  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  to  Jesus’  words,  Mk.  vii. 
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6-16,  is  contained  in  Mk.  iii.  22,  and  Jesus’  retort  in  Mk.  iii.  23-30  ; 
compare  Mt.  xii.  22-37  and  Lk.  xi.  1 5-23. 

Presence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. — When  Jesus  was 
asked  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,  he  answered  by  pointing 
to  the  marriage-joy  about  him,  with  which  the  practice 
of  fasting  would  be  out  of  harmony  (Mk.  ii.  19).  When 
the  messengers  of  John  asked  him  whether  he  was  the 
Messiah,  he  pointed  to  the  blessings  flowing  from  his  activity  ; 
the  blind  saw,  the  lame  walked,  the  lepers  became  clean,  the 
deaf  heard,  the  dead  were  awakened,  and  the  poor  received  glad 
tidings  (Mt.  xi.  5  =  Lk.  vii.  22). 1  By  making  these  answer, 
he  at  once  intimates  that  the  chief  gifts  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  round  about  him  in  visible  and  tangible  shape.  And 
out  of  this  a  fact  emerges  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
surprising  to  Jesus  himself  as  well  as  to  his  contemporaries  ; 
it  is  this  :  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  only  knocking  at 
the  door,  it  has  already  become  a  present  reality  ;  it  is  in 
some  way  or  other  already  in  existence  now,  even  if  its  full 
manifestation  is  certainly  reserved  only  for  the  future.  For 
Jesus  himself  this  result  follows  from  the  close  connection 
subsisting  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Messiah. 
Since  the  Messiah  himself  belongs  to  the  eternal  world  of  the 
future,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sojourn  upon  earth  without 
even  now  communicating  and  dispensing  to  his  surroundings 
some  of  the  blessings  of  that  future  world.  And  when 
Jesus  beholds  such  gifts  as  evidently  belong  to  the  Messianic 
world  emanating  from  his  own  person  even  now,  he  at  once 
perceives  in  them  clear  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  revelation 
he  has  received,  namely,  that  he  is  himself  the  Messiah. 
So,  in  particular,  his  power  of  healing  demoniacs  seems 
to  him  a  sure  sign  that  God’s  kingdom  has  already  come 
in  advance  to  those  who  behold  such  fruits  of  his  public 
work  (Mt.  xii.  28  =  Lk.  xi.  20).  And  on  one  occasion,  when 
replying  to  the  Pharisees’  question,  “When  will  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  come  ?  ”  he  says,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
salvation  then  actually  present  and  brought  about  by  himself, 
‘  ‘  The  kingdom  of  God  will  not  come  in  such  wise  that  it 
can  be  observed.  Men  will  not  say,  ‘  Lo,  here  !  ’  or  ‘  There 


1  See  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  218-220. 
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it  is;’  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
you.  ” 1 

The  blessings  proceeding  from  Jesus  are  by  no  means  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perceive  ;  but  they  who  are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  the 
great  events  which  are  to  shake  heaven  and  earth,  and  so,  as 
it  were,  announce  to  the  world  the  advent  of  the  new  era 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet — such  have  no  presentiment 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  actually  already  present  and 
existent  in  these  same  blessings  (Lk.  xvii.  20  f.).  Instead  of 
looking  about  them  in  every  direction,  expecting  these  great 
events  to  happen,  let  them  give  heed  to  what  is  taking  place 
in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  (o'to?  vfiu'v). 

Preaching  from  the  Lake. — Of  this  presence  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  Jesus  spoke  also  in  three  pairs  of  parables; 
according  to  Mk.  iv.  1-35  =  Mt.  xiii.  1-52,  he  seems  to  have 
uttered  them  in  the  course  of  a  single  discourse,  the  discourse 
itself  being  delivered  from  a  boat  whilst  the  people  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  understand 
that  Jesus  on  one  day  may  have  been  particularly  absorbed 
by  this  thought,  and  explained  its  different  aspects  in  figure 
after  figure.2  At  the  same  time,  the  tradition  preserved  with 

1  Taken  quite  literally,  iv-rbs  v^uv  may  mean  “within  you  ”  =  “inwardly  ” 
or  “  in  the  midst  of  you.”  The  context  in  Lk.  xvii.  20  f.  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  phrase  points  to  the  imperceptible  nature  of  the  advent  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  :  the  kingdom  of  God  will  not  come  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  perceived,  nor  will  it  become  manifest  in  any  definite  place  ;  it  is  rather 
ivT bs  bfiuv.  Yet  even  this  antithesis  is  not  decisive  for  either  of  the  alter¬ 
native  interpretations  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  invisible,  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  spiritual  gift  within  a  man,  or  whether,  without  being  perceived 
by  them,  it  is  now  present  in  the  midst  of  Jesus’  contemporaries.  We 
might  describe  “  in  the  midst  of  you  ”  as  the  more  likely  meaning,  because 
the  question  in  Lk.  xvii.  20  is  put  to  Jesus  by  the  Pharisees,  and  in  their 
hearts,  in  Jesus’  opinion,  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  thought  of  as 
being  already  present.  Rut  even  this  objection  is  not  decisive,  for  in  the  sense 
of  “within  you  inwardly”  the  saying  may  well  have  been  a  conditional  one. 

2  We  must  be  on  our  guard,  however,  against  supposing  that  any  such 
conception  as  this  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  doctrine  that  constituted  an  integral  part  of  a  fully  co¬ 
ordinated  system  of  thought.  Jesus’  Jewish  training  had  of  course  given 
him  a  very  definite  conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  though  he  had  in 
certain  respects  changed  this  in  accordance  with  his  own  experiences. 
Yet  the  thought  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  remains 
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regard  to  this  Sermon  on  the  Lake  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  many  respects  imperfect.  Even  in  Mk.  there  is  interpo¬ 
lated  into  it  an  instruction  of  the  disciples  which  certainly 
belongs  to  another  situation  (Mk.  iv.  10-25;  in  this  passage 
verses  21-25  have  no  real  connection  whatever  with  the  par¬ 
able).  Thus  the  first  pair  of  parables  in  Mk.  are  torn  asunder 
(Mk.  iv.  1-9,  24-29).  Of  the  second  pair,  Mk.  gives  only  one 
(iv.  30-32),  while  from  Mt.  and  Lk.  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  parallel  parable  (Mt.  xiii.  33,  Lk.  xiii.  20  f. ).  The  third 
pair  of  parables,  which  also  clearly  belonged  to  this  place,  are 
given  only  by  Mt.  (xiii.  44-46).  On  the  other  hand,  Mt.  has 
again  created  confusion  by  putting  in  the  place  of  the  parable 
in  Mk.  iv.  24-29  the  parable  of  the  tares  amongst  the  wheat 
(Mt.  xiii.  24-30),  which  does  not  belong  here  at  all,  and  which 
has  obliged  him,  not  only  to  insert  a  further  exposition  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  disciples  (xiii.  36-43),  but  also  his  original  par¬ 
allel,  the  parable  of  the  net  (xiii.  47-50).  The  subject  of  the 
parable  of  the  tares  and  of  the  parable  of  the  net  is  the  choice 
of  men  for  the  future  kingdom  of  God.  Had  Jesus  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  now  already  present  in  a 
community  of  both  good  and  evil,  a  community  which,  for 
a  time,  must  still  continue  to  exist  as  it  is,  the  statement 
would  have  been  regarded,  not  as  a  surprising  truth,  but  as 
one  involving  an  incredible  contradiction.  Jesus’  object  in 
delivering  these  two  parables  was  to  take  up  an  opposite  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Pharisees,  and  accordingly  he 
speaks  of  an  evil  incidental  to  this  world,  not  of  the  projection 
of  the  world  of  the  future  into  the  world  1  of  the  present. 

(a)  SUCCESS  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  PREACHING. —JeSUS, 
therefore,  tells  the  story  of  the  sower,  whose  seed  falls  partly 
by  the  wayside,  partly  on  stony  ground,  partly  amongst  the 
thorns,  and  yet  for  the  most  part  upon  good  ground,  where 
it  yields  thirty,  sixty,  or  even  a  hundred  fold.  This  is  mani¬ 
festly  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  preacher;  his  words  may 

fairly  independent,  side  by  side  with  the  idea  of  the  sudden  dawn  of  the 
future  kingdom  of  God  ;  hence  it  might  at  one  time  become  more  pro¬ 
minent  and  at  another  fade  more  into  the  background  of  Jesus’  concep¬ 
tions.  Of  the  two  ideas,  that  of  the  sudden  dawn  of  the  future  kingdom  of 
God  is  rooted  much  more  firmly  in  his  mind. 

1  Cp.  Chap.  IX.,  p.  207. 
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yet  be  crowned  with  great  success,  even  though  he  so  often 
preaches  to  many  that  have  deaf  ears.1 

Then  Jesus  describes  how  the  husbandman,  after  sowing, 
quietly  waits  until  the  earth  brings  forth  fruit  from  the  seed  of 
its  own  energy  (avrofia-ni).  Here  again  the  virtue  of  patience 
is  inculcated  if  the  fruits  of  preaching  do  not  at  once  appear; 
they  must  slowly  ripen  of  themselves. 2 

The  parable  of  the  mustard  seed  (Mk.  iv.  30-32)  was 
evidently  handed  down  incorrectly  from  the  first.  The  little 
mustard  seed  does  not  grow  into  a  very  large  bush,  nor  is  the 
mustard  seed  smaller  than  all  the  seeds  of  the  earth.  But  the 
parallel  of  the  leaven  shows  clearly  what  the  original  version 
was.  As  leaven  leavens  a  great  quantity  of  flour,  so  the  little 
mustard  seed  has  a  very  sharp  and  pungent  taste  ;  in  like 
manner,  a  short  exhortation  by  a  preacher  may  produce  a 
powerful  revolution  in  the  hearer.3 

Finally,  Jesus  describes  how  a  man  discovers  a  treasure  in 
his  field,  and  how  a  merchant  who  is  a  seeker  of  pearls  finds 

1  So  interpreted,  the  parable  is  of  course  no  longer  an  exhortation  to  re¬ 
pentance  addressed  to  the  people,  but  a  reflective  meditation  on  his  own  work. 
Nevertheless,  Jesus  may  very  well  have  spoken  it  to  a  larger  audience,  as 
hinted  in  the  opening  and  closing  words  (cutovert)  of  Mk.’s  tradition  (Mk. 
iv.  9).  For,  after  all,  it  does  contain  an  exhortation  to  right  apprehension 
of  the  word  that  blesses,  and  with  it  a  justification  of  Jesus  in  view  of  any 
allusion  to  the  many  hearers  who  have  derived  no  permanent  benefit  from 
listening  to  his  words. 

2  This  parable  is  therefore  the  complement  of  that  of  the  sower.  While 
the  latter  declares  that  many  may  hear  a  sermon  and  yet  derive  no  benefit 
from  it,  the  parable  of  the  seed  of  com  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  effect  of  good  words  does  not  usually  show  itself  at  once.  Jesus’  obser¬ 
vation  further  possesses  the  force  of  a  justification,  so  that  it  may  have  been 
addressed  to  the  people,  though,  strictly  speaking,  the  monitory  note  has 
disappeared. 

3  In  the  present  condition  of  our  texts  the  correctness  of  this  theory  of 
an  early  alteration  in  the  original  parable  cannot  of  course  be  proved,  and 
will  no  doubt  meet  with  but  little  acceptance.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems 
to  the  present  writer  to  be  correct,  especially  in  view  of  the  bold  attempt 
to  make  the  mustard  seed  as  small  as  possible  and  the  grown  plant  as 
large  as  possible.  The  motive  for  the  alteration  is  to  be  found  in  the 
saying  of  the  Lord  in  Mt.  xvii.  20  =  Lk.  vii.  6,  where  the  mustard  seed  is 
contrasted  with  a  mountain  or  a  mulberry-tree  {<rvKa.^ivos).  As  far  as 
Western  ideas  are  concerned,  a  nut  or  an  apple-pip  would  have  served  the 
purpose  of  the  figure  equally  well. 
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a  pearl  of  extraordinary  value.  Both  men  sacrifice  their  whole 
fortune  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  what  they  have 
found.  These  parables  are  manifestly  an  appeal  to  the  hearer, 
uttered  at  a  time  when  Jesus  is  encountering  so  much  hos¬ 
tility,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  blessing  contained  in  his  words,  let 
the  cost  be  what  it  may.1 

(b)  JESUS’  PREACHING  AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. — In 
this  discourse,  therefore,  Jesus  is  speaking  of  the  success  and 
value  of  his  preaching.  But,  remarkably  enough,  he  declares 
that  he  is  speaking  about  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mk.  iv.  26,  30, 
Lk.  xiii.  20,  Mt.  xiii.  33,  44  f.).  What  he  means  by  this,  is 
best  understood  from  the  last  pair  of  parables:  a  possession 
for  the  sake  of  which  a  man  will  rightly  give  his  all  must 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  be  necessary  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  same.  If,  then,  the  blessing  proceeding 
from  Jesus’  words  may  justly  require  such  a  sacrifice,  it  must 
confer  a  share  in  the  last  and  highest  good,  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Jesus  knows  that  to  the  man  of  intelligence  who  listens 
to  him  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  present — present,  not 
only  in  the  blessings  flowing  from  his  healing  powers,  but, 
above  all,  in  the  blessings  accruing  from  the  preaching  itself. 

1  The  parable  of  the  treasure  in  the  field  shows  very  clearly  how  absurd 
it  is  to  regard  every  possible  element  in  the  reported  narrative  as  resting 
upon  something  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  man  who  gives  his  entire 
fortune  to  buy  a  field  containing  treasure,  which  is,  of  course,  of  far  greater 
value,  but  the  existence  of  which  is  not  known  to  the  present  owner,  by  so 
doing  defrauds  the  seller,  since  he  pays  him  for  the  field  only,  not  for  the 
treasure  concealed  in  it.  According  to  the  German  Civil  Code  (section  984) 
the  finder  of  a  treasure  and  the  owner  of  the  field  are  each  entitled  to  one- 
half  of  the  treasure.  If,  therefore,  the  finder  buys  the  field  without  saying 
anything  about  the  treasure  he  has  found  in  it,  according  to  German  legal 
ideas  he  unlawfully  deprives  the  owner  of  his  half  of  the  treasure.  But 
legal  points  like  this  were  very  far  from  Jesus’  thoughts  when  he  uttered 
the  parable.  [The  conception  of  the  German  Civil  Code  is  that  of  the 
Roman  law  generally.  In  England,  however,  treasure  trove  that  is  really 
hidden  in  the  ground  falls  entirely  to  the  crown  (which,  however,  in 
practice  usually  gives  a  monetary  equivalent  for  it),  but  falls  entirely  to  the 
finder  if  he  finds  it  not  in,  but  on,  the  earth,  and  consequently  not  hidden ; 
that  is,  assuming  that  the  owner  cannot  be  discovered,  to  whom,  of 
course,  it  otherwise  belongs.  In  the  United  States  treasure  trove  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  property  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  found,  except  in  Louisiana, 
where  the  practice  of  the  Roman  law  obtains  (/.  T.  B. ).] 
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Thus,  he  brings  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  sowing  of  his 
word  ;  again,  the  more  the  hearer  lives  himself  into  Jesus’ 
words,  the  riper  grows  the  kingdom  of  God  for  him  ;  further¬ 
more,  this  great,  this  highest  good,  is  given  to  him  by  an 
insignificant  means,  a  human  discourse.  Jesus  believes,  there¬ 
fore,  that  through  the  effect  of  his  words  so  happy  a  change 
is  accomplished  in  the  inner  life  of  a  man,  that  thenceforth  he 
can  live  fully  content  in  the  present  as  though  he  were  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  already. 1  One  side  of  this  ideal  to  be  attained 
from  following  Jesus  was  pointed  out  in  the  parable  of  the  two 
builders,  at  the  end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — an  unshaken 
assurance  and  steadfastness.  But  we  must  not  forget  the 
other  side,  which  is  emphasised  in  Jesus’  preaching,  at  least, 
just  as  strongly — a  faithful  self-surrender  in  helpful  minister¬ 
ing  love.2  Where  these  attributes  of  character  are  conjoined, 
a  measure  of  inner  happiness  is  attained  such  as  cannot  be 
surpassed.  The  man  who  is  thus  endowed  lives  already,  in 
Jesus’  conception,  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  preclude  Jesus  from  still  being  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  the  final  transformation  of  the  world,  the  visible  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  judgment  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  the  rising  again  of  the  pious  to  an  eternal  life  of 
bliss  in  the  near  future.3 

Narrower  and  Wider  Circles  of  Hearers. — The 
Gospel  of  Mk.  tells  us  that  Jesus  reserved  the  interpretation 
of  these  publicly  delivered  parables  for  the  more  intimate 
group  he  had  gathered  around  him,  and  especially  for  the 
Twelve.  Those  who  were  in  his  immediate  company  should 
understand  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  though  the 
general  public  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  parabolic  discourse 
itself.  Now,  it  is,  in  any  case,  fundamentally  wrong  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  spoke  any  of  his  parables  with  the  idea  of 

1  Whence  it  results  that  the  principal  hortatory  value  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Lake  lies  in  the  particular  fact,  that  those  who  heard  the  preaching 
could  appropriate  to  themselves  the  blessed  kingdom  of  God.  If  we 
obliterate  from  these  six  figurative  narratives  all  reference  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  they  lose  their  value. 

2  Cp.  the  command  to  love  one’s  enemies  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Chap.  IX.,  pp.  242-245. 

3  See  p.  253,  n.  2. 
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disguising  his  thoughts;  that  he  purposely  talked  in  riddles 
not  meant  to  be  understood  by  some  amongst  his  hearers. 
That  would  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
man  who,  in  spite  of  the  sharply  opposed  custom  of  his 
people,  does  not  shun  even  the  company  of  sinners,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  help  them  on  the  right  way.  Even  Mk. , 
notwithstanding  the  quotation  of  Isa.  vi.  9  f. ,  is  not  of  this 
opinion,  for  the  passage  (“  they  shall  see  and  yet  not  perceive, 
they  shall  hear  and  yet  not  understand,  that  they  may  not  be 
converted  and  forgiven”)  is  intended  as  a  Scriptural  quota¬ 
tion,  which  explains  the  unavoidable  necessity  under  which 
Jesus  found  himself  placed.1 

He  cannot  expound  the  meaning  of  his  sermon  to  the 
entire  concourse  of  his  hearers  in  the  manner  in  which  he  does 
to  his  closest  disciples  ;  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  he 
chooses  out  a  group  of  friends  from  the  great  multitude,  in 
order  that  to  them  at  least  he  may  be  more  than  he  can  be  to 
the  many.  When  he  speaks  to  the  multitude  in  pictures  and 
parables,  he  is  illustrating  and  explaining  his  thoughts  by  the 
daily  occurrences  of  popular  life,  familiar  and  intelligible  to 
everybody.  But  it  is  not  of  course  his  fault,  if  the  thoughts 
of  many  amongst  his  listeners  remain  fixed  on  the  beautiful 
stories,  and  fail  to  penetrate  to  their  deeper  meaning.  And 
even  if  his  listeners  did  understand  that  in  his  sermon  by  the 
lake  Jesus  was  speaking  about  the  effect  of  his  own  words, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  would  be  clear  to  their  minds 
even  then,  that  in  these  same  words  was  given  already  by 
anticipation  the  highest  conceivable  good,  in  other  words,  the 
kingdom  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  Jesus  knows  that  the 
form  of  the  parable — that  is  to  say,  its  connection  with  daily 
life,  and  the  varied  pictures  it  supplies — is  in  every  way  suit¬ 
able  for  religious  discourses  of  a  popular  character.2  Jesus’ 

1  The  Johannine  Gospel,  however,  does  present  this  view.  Jesus  himself 
here  puts  \a\uv  ev  irapoi/xlais  in  antithesis  to  irappTjfftif  ava-yyeWeiv  (Jn.  xvi. 
25,  29).  The  parable  of  the  shepherd  is  in  Jn.  x.  6  defined  as  a  irapoip.ia, 
and  we  are  told  immediately  afterwards  that  it  was  not  understood. 

2  The  reasons  for  this  are  easy  to  find.  A  picture  drawn  from  daily  life 
impresses  itself  upon  the  memory  without  any  trouble,  whereas  often  a 
new  religious  idea,  put  in  an  abstract  form,  is  not  understood,  or  not  per¬ 
fectly  appreciated,  and  consequently  is  soon  forgotten.  But  everybody 
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saying  in  Mt.  xiii.  52,  “Every  Scribe  that  is  won  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  the  master  of  a  household,  who 
brings  forth  new  and  old  out  of  his  treasures,  ”  also  forms  part 
of  the  special  teaching  imparted  by  him  to  his  disciples.  It 
evidently  means  that  he  who  desires  to  labour  as  a  teacher, 
after  being  won  over  to  preach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
must  possess  a  rich  store  of  experiences,  which  he  can  draw 
upon  whenever  occasion  requires. 

Traditional  Interpretations. — Mk.  gives  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  (iv.  13-26);  Mt.  also  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares  amongst  the  wheat 
(xiii.  37-43).  In  both  cases,  the  same  method  is  followed: 
each  individual  feature  is  explained  separately.  The  objection 
to  this  is,  that  too  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thought,  and  that  features  in  the  picture,  which  are  only 
so  many  accessory  ornaments,  have  each  to  be  interpreted, 
whereas,  in  the  thought  the  parable  is  designed  to  illustrate 
there  is  really  nothing  analogous  to  them.  But  when  Jesus 
described  how,  in  sowing,  some  of  the  seeds  of  corn  fall  by 
the  way,  some  on  rocky  ground,  and  some  amongst  thorns, 
it  was  very  natural  that,  if  he  did  proceed  to  enlarge  upon  the 
parable  at  all,  he  should  also  have  indicated  the  reasons 
why  the  preaching  often  fails  to  produce  any  effect  upon  this 
or  the  other  hearer,  and  should  illustrate  these  reasons  by  the 
images  to  be  found  in  the  parable.1  So,  on  another  occasion, 
having  graphically  described  how  the  weeds  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  the  wheat  field  until  the  harvest,  when  he  came  to 
explain  his  discourse  he  was  almost  obliged,  not  only  to  say 
what  he  meant  by  the  tares  and  what  by  the  wheat,  but  also 
to  add  that  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah  will  one  day  come 
like  the  day  of  harvest,  and  the  angels  of  God  will  then  under¬ 
take  the  separation  between  good  and  bad  like  the  reapers  at 

can  glean  for  himself  the  religious  idea  contained  in  a  parable,  and  in  this 
way  its  truth  is  more  fully  recognised.  Besides,  while  pictures  and  graphic 
descriptions  give  pleasure,  abstract  judgments  and  conclusions  weary. 

1  In  general,  therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  realise  that  each  parable 
teaches  only  one  definite  thought,  and  that  every  feature  of  the  story  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  of  significance.  Still,  we  must  not,  while  recognising 
this,  make  it  a  rule  that  is  valid  for  all  cases,  for  Jesus’  method  in  con¬ 
structing  his  parables  was  not  to  act  on  any  cut-and-dried  theory. 
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the  harvest.  We  may  question,  however,  whether  the  phrase 
“son  of  man”  originally  occurred  twice  (Mt.  xiii.  37,  41),  in 
this  last  explanation  (Mt.  xiii.  37-43).  In  the  first  case  it  is 
the  son  of  man  who  sows  the  good  seed,  that  is  to  say,  the 
preacher.  In  the  second,  the  son  of  man  sends  out  his  angels 
to  separate  the  good  from  the  wicked  ;  here,  he  is  the 
Messiah.  When  we  consider  the  almost  colourless  nature  of 
the  Semitic  term  (“  the  man  ”),  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
the  phrase  is  in  both  cases  original  ;  yet  it  would  also  be  quite 
conceivable  that  the  Evangelist  may,  in  particular  cases,  have 
altered  the  term.1  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  two 
cases  under  discussion,  the  present  writer  does'  not  think  there 
is  any  reason  to  reject  the  explanations  as  not  having  been 
derived  from  Jesus  ;  though  this  must  by  no  means  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  justify  the  bad  taste  and  want  of  tact  so  often  dis¬ 
played  by  later  commentators  in  their  explanation  of  the 
parables — such  as,  for  instance,  when,  in  the  parable  of  the 
leaven,  the  three  measures  of  meal  are  made  to  denote  the 
three  divisions  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer. — The  piety  in  which  Jesus  trained 
up  his  group  of  disciples  in  particular  finds  further  expression 
in  the  short  form  of  prayer  given  to  them  at  their  own 
request.  A  special  form  of  prayer  was  used  likewise  by 
John  and  his  followers  ;  that  was  the  reason  why  Jesus’ 
disciples  also  wished  to  have  something  of  the  same  kind 
(Lk.  xi.  1). 

JEWISH  FORMULA?  OF  PRAYER. — It  is  characteristic  of 
the  crystallisation  of  the  Jewish  religion  about  externals  that 
by  the  time  of  Jesus  not  only  had  fixed  times  of  prayer  (Dan. 
vi.  II,  14,  Judith  ix.  1,  xiii.  3,  Acts  iii.  1,  x.  30)  been  long  in 
use,  but  there  were  even  settled  formula;  ;  for  instance,  the 
so-called  shema  ,  which  Josephus  (Ant.,  iv.  212)  represents 

1  This  would  in  that  case  be  an  instance  of  the  expression  “  the  son  of 
man  ”  being  used  by  Jesus  in  the  first  place  to  indicate  himself,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  a  means  of  designating  the  Messiah  without  leading  any  of  his 
hearers  to  look  upon  the  speaker  as  the  future  Messiah.  In  the  present 
writer’s  view,  the  very  fact  that  the  same  designation  served  for  the  two 
persons  must  have  brought  into  consciousness  the  distinction  between 
them,  just  as  when  we  expressly  differentiate  one  man  from  another  man 
in  our  speeth. 
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Moses  as  enjoining  as  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and 
which  was  certainly  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  since  the 
custom — closely  associated  with  it — of  wearing  phylacteries 
(Pr??,  tephilltn  =  cpv\a.KTi)pia)  and  blue  and  white  tassels  (H'V'V, 
sisith  =  KpncnreSa)  is  presupposed  in  Mt.  xxiii.  5,  and  Mt.  ix. 
20,  xiv.  36,  xxiii.  5,  Mk.  vi.  56,  Lk.  viii.  44  respectively. 
The  prayer  in  question  consists  of  the  words  of  Deut.  vi.  4-9, 
xi.  13-21,  and  Numb.  xv.  37-41,  with  the  addition  of  appro¬ 
priate  expressions  of  praise.1  And  since  to  this  prayer,  used 
morning  and  evening,  a  third  also  is  certainly  to  be  added, 
which  was  repeated  three  times  a  day  (Dan.  vi.  11,  14  ;  Judith 
ix.  1,  and  Acts  iii.  1,  also  presuppose  a  prayer  to  be  repeated 
in  the  afternoon,  about  3  o’clock),  it  seems  natural  to  trace 
the  prayer  of  eighteen  petitions,  used  later  and  repeated 
three  times  a  day,  if  only  in  its  kernel,  back  to  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  era  of  the  Maccabees.  Neither  prayer  was  certainly 
distinguished  for  brevity,  and  Judaism  attached  importance  to 
the  length  of  a  prayer  (paicpa  ir po<rev)^6p.evoi,  Mk.  xii.  40). 
Even  in  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  the 
prayer  of  the  former  is  prolix  and  long,  that  of  the  latter 
merely  a  short  ejaculation,  yet  sufficient  to  ease  the  bur¬ 
dened  conscience  (Lk.  xviii.  11-13). 

BREVITY  IN  PRAYER. — Jesus  therefore  insists  upon  the 
avoidance  in  prayer  of  unmeaning  babble,2  a  multitude  of 
words  :  Even  before  ye  ask  him,  your  heavenly  Father 
knows  what  it  is  ye  need  (Mt.  vi.  7  f. ).  Hence,  the  use 
of  prayer  to  man  is  not  that  he  may  thereby  convey  infor¬ 
mation  to  God,  but  that  he  may  strengthen  himself  by 
lifting  himself  up  to  God  in  his  ordinary  daily  life  or  in 
some  special  stress  of  circumstances.  Jesus  then  proceeds 
to  give  what  was  in  point  of  actual  fact,  in  its  original  form, 

1  Whether  these  latter  are  as  old  as  the  words  of  the  prayer  does  not 
require  to  be  determined  ;  the  older  evidence  relates  to  the  shema'  itself. 

2  The  expression  ^  is  explained  by  the  other  word 

employed  to  express  the  same  idea,  iro\v\oyla.  And,  in  using  this  word, 
Jesus  not  only  finds  fault  with  the  length  of  heathen  prayers,  but  also 
with  the  idea  that  virtue  lay  only  in  the  number,  not  in  the  meaning, 
of  the  words  used.  Thus  0arra\oye7v  is  really  equivalent  to  our  “  mean¬ 
ingless  babble.” 
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a  very  short  formula  of  prayer  (Lk.  xi.  2-4):  “Father, 
hallowed  be  thy  name  !  Thy  kingdom  come.  Give  us  daily 
(to-day)  our  bread  for  the  coming  day  (to-morrow)  ;  and 
forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  everyone  that  is  guilty 
towards  us  ;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation.” 

RELATION  TO  MT. — Although  in  Lk.  it  consists  of  these 
words  only,  the  prayer  is  certainly  not  an  arbitrary  curtail¬ 
ment  ;  in  no  part  of  Christendom  would  any  abridgment  of 
this  prayer  have  ever  been  tolerated.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  actually  find  that  the  text  of  Mt.  vi.  9-13,  amplified  though 
it  already  is,  has  received  in  the  later  MSS  a  doxological 
addition — a  fact  which  shows  that  the  endeavour  to  expand 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  continued  for  some  length  of  time.1 

(i.)  MODE  OF  ADDRESS. — Of  all  the  modes  of  address  to  God 
customary  amongst  the  Jews,  the  most  heartfelt  is  certainly 
the  apostrophe  “Father.”  It  is  employed  in  the  regular 
Jewish  prayers  in  which  God’s  compassion  and  forgiveness 
are  praised  or  prayed  for.  In  the  fifth  of  the  Eighteen 
Petitions  it  is  said,  “Lead  us  back,  our  Father,  to  Thy 
Law”  ;  in  the  sixth,  “Forgive  us,  our  Father,  for  we  have 
sinned”  ;  in  the  eighteenth,  “Bless  us,  our  Father,  each  and 
all,  with  the  light  of  Thy  countenance.  ”  In  the  second  prayer, 
which  is  meant  to  precede  the  shema  in  the  morning,  it  is 
said,  “With  great  and  exceeding  mercy  hast  Thou  spared 
us,  our  Father  and  our  King  ”  ;  and,  after  an  intervening 
sentence,  the  prayer  continues,  “  Our  Father,  Thou  merciful 
Father,  Thou  that  pitiest,  have  pity  upon  us.”  The  same 
form  of  address  occurs  also  in  the  Jewish  grace  before  and 
after  meals  (D^tSTP  njh,  boneh  Yerushdlayim ,  “Our  God,  our 
Father,  feed  us,  nourish  us,  care  for  us,  and  preserve  us  ”). 
Jesus,  therefore,  in  preferring  this  before  the  other  names  of 
God  very  clearly  suggests  that  for  him  the  most  important 
attributes  of  God  are  grace  and  compassion.  But  in  cherish¬ 
ing,  as  he  does,  a  preference  for  this  divine  name,  he  is  not 
carried  beyond  the  compass  of  his  hereditary  faith.2 

1  This  is  connected  with  its  use  in  public  worship.  At  a  later  date 
no  further  enlargement  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  permissible,  but  long 
church  prayers  were  introduced,  closing  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  a 
kind  of  appendix. 

2  See  also  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  164. 
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(ii. )  HALLOWING  OF  GOD’S  NAME. — To  the  apostrophe 
“  Father  ”  are  added  the  words,  “  Hallowed  be  Thy  name”  ; 
but  they  are  hardly  meant  as  a  petition.  They  correspond  to 
the  third  of  the  eighteen  petitions  of  the  Jewish  prayer,  which 
clearly  expresses  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner : 
*  ‘  Let  us  hallow  Thy  name  in  the  world,  as  the  same  is  hallowed 
in  the  high  heaven  ....  We  will  hallow  Thee,  and  Thy  praise 
shall  never  depart  out  of  our  mouths  to  eternity.  For  Thou, 
God,  art  an  everlasting  and  holy  king.  Praised  be  Thou,  Lord, 
Thou  holy  God.  Thou  art  holy,  and  Thy  name  is  holy,  and 
the  holy  ones  praise  Thee  daily.  Praised  be  Thou,  Lord, 
Thou  holy  God!”  The  sense  of  the  word  “hallowed”  is, 
indeed,  scarcely  stronger  than  “praised,”  “blessed.”  If  the 
address  “  Father  ”  betokens  familiarity,  the  addition,  “  hallowed 
be  Thy  name,”  expresses  reverence  for  God.  This  addition 
gives  indeed  the  first  indication  as  to  which  father  it  is  to 
whom  the  petitions  that  follow  are  addressed.  In  the  fuller 
formula  of  Mt. ,  where  the  address  is  worded,  “  Our  Father  in 
Heaven,’’  the  addition  “Hallowed  be  Thy  name,”  still  pos¬ 
sesses  precisely  the  same  justification,  though  no  longer  the 
same  necessity,  for  its  use  as  in  the  original  brief  formula 
of  Lk.1 

(iii.)  THY  KINGDOM  COME. — The  first  real  petition,  that 
which  follows  next,  was  the  one  which  most  deeply  interested 
the  community  that  was  waiting  for  the  Messiah — “Thy 
kingdom  come.  ”  The  pious  long  to  depart  from  this  present 
world  of  sin  and  evil,  and  to  enter  the  future  world  of  justice 
and  bliss,  a  world  such  as  indeed,  according  to  Jesus’  preach¬ 
ing,  is  on  the  point  of  appearing.  When  God’s  kingdom  has 
come,  then  are  all  desires  fulfilled  ;  thus  the  petition  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  the  first  and  most  important  prayer. 

(iv.)  DAILY  BREAD. — But  so  long  as  the  present  world  con¬ 
tinues,  every  man  has  to  struggle  for  his  own  maintenance  and 
against  sin.  Hence  there  comes  next  a  modest  petition  for 
protection  against  external  want:  “Give  us  daily  our  bread 
for  the  coming  day.  ”  The  Greek  phrase  rov  aprov  rj/uwi/  tov 
€7 novaiov  had  already  become  unintelligible  to  the  Fathers  of 

1  That  the  term  ‘Father'  is  used  as  a  name  of  God  is  indicated  by  the 
addition  ‘in  Heaven,’  and  also  by  the  following  clause,  ‘Whose  name  be 
hallowed.’ 
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the  Church  (cp.  Tischendorf,  on  Mt.  vi.  n).  But  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  term  eiriovaios  from  r)  €7noucra  “  the  following  day  ” 
(cp.,  for  instance,  Acts  vii.  26,  xvi.  11,  xx.  15,  xxi.  18)  is  de¬ 
finitely  settled  by  the  statement  of  Jerome,  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  had  instead  of  it  mahar  inp)  “to-morrow.” 
And  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  we  may  be  sure,  preserves 
the  formula  in  the  precise  form  of  words  given  to  it  by  Jesus.1 
The  only  possible  point  in  question,  then,  is  whether  the 
cnjp.epov  of  Mt.  does  not  reproduce  the  end  of  the  petition 
more  correctly  than  Lk.’s  to  ko.0’  rjpepav.  The  definite 
“to-day”  would  correspond  to  the  definite  “to-morrow,” 
just  as  the  indefinite  e-7 riovaa  corresponds  to  the  indefinite  to 
KaO’  rpxepav.  But  the  difference  is  not  of  any  importance. 
True,  Jesus  does  on  one  occasion  warn  his  disciples  not  to  be 
anxious  for  the  morrow  :  the  morrow  will  bring  with  it  its  own 
anxieties  and  needs  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  each  day  has  its  own 
troubles  (Mt.  vi.  34).  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  perverse 
than  to  try  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  petition  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  does  not  venture  to  pray  to-day  for  bread 
for  the  morrow.  The  petition  is  in  fact  meant  to  be  the 
means  of  dispelling  anxiety  about  the  morrow.  The  two 
words,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  meaning  is  concerned,  are 
very  well  matched.  And  Jesus’  warning  against  being 
anxious  for  the  morrow  shows  that  the  idea  >7  aupiov  =  ri 
€7riovira  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  belong  to  his  vocabulary,  and 
therefore  furnishes  a  further  confirmation  of  Jerome’s  state¬ 
ment  about  the  form  of  the  words  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews. 

(v. )  SINS  COMMITTED. — But  the  distress  of  sin,  which  severs 
and  shuts  off  the  people  of  the  Messiah  from  God’s  kingdom, 
must  of  necessity  be  more  serious  to  the  community  of  the 

1  Indeed,  being  intended  for  the  Christians  of  Palestine  and  written 
in  their  tongue,  on  the  whole  this  Gospel  retained  throughout  the  original 
form  of  the  expressions  used  by  Jesus  in  his  discourses.  (See  Chap. 
II.,  pp.  46  ff.) 

2  In  the  petition  for  bread  we  find  the  first  indication  that  in  the 
original  form  of  words  several  people  repeated  the  prayer  at  the  same 
time,  or  that  the  one  who  repeated  the  prayer  looked  upon  himself  as 

representing  a  number  of  worshippers  - v^v).  Jesus,  therefore, 

regards  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  the  prayer  of  the  community  of  those 
disciples  who  continue  to  be  united. 
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Messiah  than  external  distress.  Accordingly,  there  follow 
two  other  petitions  praying  for  victory  over  this  evil.  One 
looks  back  into  the  past;  the  other  forward  into  the  future. 
Looking  backwards,  Jesus  makes  his  disciples  pray  “  Forgive 
us  our  trespass.”  No  man  can  undo  sins  once  committed, 
and  Jesus  takes  it  for  granted  that  every  one  prays  daily  for 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.  But,  although  the  petitioner  cannot 
alter  what  has  once  been  done,  Jesus  will  not  have  him  weakly 
and  inertly  forget  all  his  duties,  even  though  by  prayer  he 
does  grasp  God’s  favour.  He  only  may  crave  forgiveness 
who  himself  forgives  others;  he  who  is  conscious  of  his  own 
fault  dare  not  be  resentful  against  others  because  of  their 
faults.  Thus,  the  disciple  who  asks  forgiveness  of  his  own 
sins  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  forgive  those  that  trespass 
against  him:  “  Forgive  us  our  sins;  we  also  forgive  every  one 
that  trespasseth  against  us.  ”  The  same  thought  was  already 
present  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Lk.  vi.  36-38  =  Mt. 
vii.  1  f.  J.1 

(vi.)  FUTURE  SINS. —  Looking  forward  to  the  future,  Jesus 
makes  his  disciples  pray  thus:  “Lead  us  not  into  tempta¬ 
tion  ” — that  is  to  say,  preserve  us  against  sin  in  the  future. 
In  teaching  his  disciples  this  petition,  he  assuredly  had  no 
intention  of  laying  before  them  any  definite  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  sin.  But  he  knew  that  temptation  comes  to  men 
without  their  desiring  it,  attaining  its  consummation  when  the 
incitement  to  sinful  action  overcomes  man’s  weak  will ;  and 
he  believes  that  God  possesses  the  power  of  keeping  temp¬ 
tation  from  his  disciples,  either  by  strengthening  their  will 
or  by  weakening  the  allurements  of  sin.  By  the  insertion 
of  this  petition,  the  petitioner  is  again  enjoined  to  cherish 
an  earnest  moral  feeling,  such  as  he  is  already,  of  course, 
assumed  to  possess. 

retrospect. — If  now  we  compare  this  prayer  of  Jesus 
with  the  eighteen-petitions  prayer  of  the  Jews,  the  result  is 
that  we  find  its  subject-matter  recurring  in  its  entirety  in  the 
latter,  except  that  the  duty  of  forgiving  sins  oneself  is  not 
included  in  the  eighteen  petitions.  Apart  from  this,  the  rest 
is  found  in  petitions  3,  5,  6,  9,  15  of  the  Jewish  prayer — that 
is  to  say,  in  five  out  of  the  eighteen  (or  nineteen)  petitions, 

1  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  245. 
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each  of  which  alone,  however,  is  of  about  the  same  length  as 
the  original  Lord’s  Prayer.  Jesus’  calm  and  decisive  tempera¬ 
ment  was  entirely  averse  to  every  kind  of  liturgical  verbosity.1 
The  fact  that  the  disciples’  prayer  in  its  original  form  was  not 
found  long  enough  shows  how  the  later  Christian  Church  lag¬ 
ged  behind  the  master.  It  was  augmented  liturgically  by 
amplifying  the  exordium  into  “Our  Father  in  Heaven”;  by 
adding  the  so-called  third  and  seventh  petitions — “Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven  ”  and  “  Deliver  us  from  evil  ”;2 
and  by  appending  a  doxological  conclusion — “For  thine  is 
the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever.  ”  The 
additions,  however,  introduce  no  new  thoughts  into  the  prayer. 
With  the  exception  of  the  concluding  words  of  praise,  they  are 
all  found  already  in  Mt.  The  concise  brevity  of  the  original 
formula  failed,  then,  to  satisfy  even  the  earliest  generations  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Exhortation  and  Encouragement  of  the  Disciples. 
— It  would  seem  as  though  the  views  of  Jesus,  contradicting, 
as  they  so  often  did,  the  traditional  piety,  had,  by  this  time, 
engendered  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  alarm  even  amongst  his 
group  of  disciples.  The  disciples  thought  they  might  perhaps 
hold  such  opinions  quietly  and  keep  them  to  themselves;  they 
might  also  communicate  them  to  their  closest  friends;  but  it 
was  not  advisable  to  talk  of  them  publicly,  because,  by  so 

1  Here,  again,  there  is  a  noteworthy  difference  between  the  picture  of 
Christ  as  drawn  by  the  Synoptists  and  that  of  the  Johannine  Gospel. 
For  while  in  the  former  Jesus  blames  fra.T'raXoye'tv  and  iro\v\oyla  in 
prayer  in  Mt.  vi.  7,  and  in  Mk.  xii.  40  repudiates  paicpd.  irpo<revxe<r6a‘,  the 
Johannine  Jesus  does  not  pray  for  himself,  but  81&  rbv  ox^ov  rbv  irepieo-Tara 
(Jn.  xi.  42) ;  and  brevity,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  the  merit  of  the 
so-called  high-priestly  prayer  in  Jn.  xvii. 

2  The  petition  in  Mt.  vi.  13  b,  fio-ai  ypas  airb  tov  TrovTjpov,  is  most 
assuredly  not  intended  to  be  a  last  all-embracing  request  so  that 
t b  ttovtj pbv  would  mean  ‘evil’  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  If  this 
had  been  intended,  the  adjectival  form  of  novripbs  would  scarcely 
have  been  chosen  to  express  the  idea,  its  neuter  substantival  form  being 
regularly  employed  elsewhere  for  evil  =  sin  (cp.  Rom.  xii.  9,  awo<rTvyovvT€s 
rb  irovr/piv,  KoWwptvoi  ti f  ay a6$).  But  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the 
masculine  6  -nov-ppis  was  not  the  nominative  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
since  this  certainly  does  occur  in  several  other  passages — e.g.  Mt.  xiii.  19, 
1  Jn.  ii.  13  £,  v.  18.  This  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Johannine  Gospel  (xvii.  1 5). 
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doing,  they  might  draw  upon  themselves  nothing  but  hatred 
and  persecution.  But  of  such  secrecy  Jesus  entirely  disap¬ 
proves.  “  The  city,”  he  says,  “  which  stands  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hidden  ”  (Mt.  v.  14)  ;  so  also  a  truly  great  conception 
refuses  to  be  kept  secret.  “  Is  the  candle  then  to  be  placed 
under  a  measure  or  under  a  bed,  and  not  to  be  put  into  a 
candlestick  ?  What  is  concealed  shall  be  made  manifest;  what 
is  secret  shall  come  to  the  light  ”  (Mk.  iv.  21  f. ).  Jesus  there¬ 
fore  is  convinced  that  the  recognised  truth  (the  burning  candle), 
cannot  be  hidden  away  or  remain  unspoken;  it  is  God’s  will 
that  it  should  be  revealed.  He  knows,  too,  that  the  new  idea 
of  piety  will  enforce  itself  publicly,  even  though  the  disciples 
promulgate  it  only  in  secret.  “  What  ye  have  said  in  secret 
shall  be  heard  in  the  light ;  what  ye  have  spoken  in  your 
chambers  shall  nevertheless  be  preached  from  the  house-tops” 
(Lk.  xii.  3).  The  demand  of  Jesus,  that  the  convictions  which 
he  has  arrived  at  shall  be  manfully  and  publicly  championed, 
answers  to  the  inner  freedom  and  steadfastness  of  his  char¬ 
acter;  and  in  keeping  with  it  also  is  the  encouragement  to  his 
disciples  here  appended:  “But  I  say  unto  you,  my  friends, 
fear  not  those  that  kill  the  body  and  after  that  are  unable  to 
do  anything  further.  I  will  tell  you  whom  ye  ought  to  fear. 
Fear  those  who,  after  they  have  killed  you,  are  able  also  to 
fling  you  into  Gehenna.1  Yea,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  them 
should  ye  fear”  (Lk.  xii.  4  f.).  The  lofty  courage  ringing 
through  these  words  is  all  the  more  astonishing  because  the 
man  who  exhibits  it  is  himself  actually  threatened  with  death 
(Mk.  iii.  6),  and  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  faint  -  hearted 
friends.  But,  furthermore,  we  see  here  that  Jesus  looks  upon 
the  public  advocacy  of  his  views  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
a  duty  enjoined  by  God,  which  neither  he  nor  his  disciples 
dare  leave  unfulfilled  without  fear  of  God’s  punishment. 2  And 
what  makes  Jesus  so  steadfast,  and  ought  to  make  his  dis¬ 
ciples  steadfast,  is  confidence  in  God’s  protection.  “Do  not 
men  sell  five  sparrows  for  two  farthings  ?  And  yet  not  one 

1  Literally  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ;  then,  in  consequence  of  Jer.  vii. 
31-33,  xix.,  the  place  of  punishment  for  criminals.  See  Neulestl. 
Zeitgeschichte ,  pp.  239,  240. 

2  This  indeed  is  the  burden  which  rests  upon  every  man  who  claims  to 
be  a  prophet  (cp.  Amos  iii.  8  and  Jer.  xx.  9). 
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of  them  falls  to  the  ground  without  your  Father  (knowing 
it).  Yea,  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear 
ye  not;  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows”  (Lk.  xii. 
6  f.  =Mt.  x.  29-31).  From  God’s  care  for  things  of  the 
smallest  value  and  significance  —  a  sparrow,  a  single  hair  — 
Jesus  here  infers  God’s  care  for  his  disciples  also.  It  is  not 
unimportant  to  note  that  the  view  of  God’s  providence  now 
proclaimed  by  Jesus  found  expression  only  in  the  latest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  (Pss.  viii. ,  civ.,  and  Job  xxxviii. - 
xli.),  in  which  Hellenistic  influences  are  discernible.  It  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  conceptions  of  ancient  Israel,  though  it  is 
with  the  Stoic  idea  of  things,  which  in  the  early  days  of  Im¬ 
perial  sway  was  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Roman  empire — the  idea  that  even  things  of 
the  smallest  value  and  importance  are  willed  thus  and  thus  by 
God’s  providence,  and  not  otherwise.  (See  Neutestl.  Zeitge- 
schichte ,  p.  229).  In  the  time  of  Jesus  this  originally  Stoic 
thought  had,  as  the  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament 
show,  long  been  conjoined  with  thoughts  originally  Israelitic; 
and  in  speaking  to  his  disciples  as  he  does,  Jesus  is  only  using 
the  language  of  ideas  imparted  to  him  and  them  in  their 
Jewish  education.1 

Jesus  further  adverts  to  the  special  anxiety  felt  by  his  dis¬ 
ciples  lest  they  should  be  publicly  accused  of  having  tres¬ 
passed  against  the  sacred  customs  of  Israel.  “And  when 
they  arraign  you  in  the  synagogues,  and  before  officers  and 
rulers,  then  be  ye  not  anxious  how  or  what  ye  ought  to  plead 
or  say  in  your  own  defence;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  will 
teach  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  must  speak  ”  (Lk.  xii. 
11  f. ).  As  the  disciples  stand  everywhere  under  God’s  pro¬ 
tection,  and  thus  ought  not  to  fear  any  man,  so  also  they  ought 
not  to  be  anxious  about  their  defence.  The  Holy  Ghost, 
a  God-given  inspiration,  will  put  the  right  words  into  their 

1  As  gross  misconceptions  with  regard  to  this  point  recur  again  and 
again,  it  should  be  distinctly  pointed  out  that  Jesus  certainly  never  did 
breathe,  in  any  sense,  a  purely  Greek  atmosphere,  and  probably  never 
heard  anything  whatever  either  of  Plato  or  of  the  Stoa.  This  would  not 
prevent  him  from  being  influenced  in  his  purely  Jewish  training  by  ideas 
which  were  not  found  in  ancient  Israel,  but  were  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Jews  by  the  Greeks. 
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mouths  in  the  hour  of  need.  Clearly  Jesus  is  here  speaking 
from  an  actual  experience  of  his  own.  He,  too,  had  already 
rejoiced  in  the  help  of  God  when,  in  a  moment  of  mental 
embarrassment,  he  had  been  inspired  with  the  right  judgment 
at  the  right  time. 1 

In  the  Storm  on  the  Lake.  — These  parables  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  present  Jesus  had  spoken  from  a  boat, 
in  order  to  be  less  incommoded  by  the  multitude.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  evening,  he  puts  over  with  his  disciples  to  the 
opposite  shore.  We  are  expressly  told  that  there  were  several 
boats.  Whilst  they  are  on  the  way,  a  violent  storm  arises — 
no  uncommon  occurrence  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.2  And 
while  the  waves  go  over  the  little  vessel  and  gradually  fill  it 
with  water,  Jesus  lies  asleep  on  a  cushion  in  the  aft  part  of 
it.  He  was  fatigued  by  the  labour  of  the  day  and  has 
grown  weary  ;  indeed,  that  was  the  reason  he  wished  to  escape 
from  the  multitude  thronging  about  him  ;  and  now  he  is  en¬ 
joying  a  refreshing  sleep.  Suddenly  his  anxious  disciples 
awaken  him,  “  Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish?  ”  Yet 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  howling  storm  Jesus  preserves  his 
calmness,  his  steadfastness.  And,  as  the  child  of  nature  sees 
a  living  person  at  work  in  everything,  so  to  Jesus  this  fiercely 
raging  storm  is  a  living  being,  to  whom  he  cries  with  mighty 
voice,  “Peace,  be  still  !  ”  In  this  there  can  be  nothing  sur¬ 
prising,  for  the  man  who  says  it  believed  that  a  word  spoken 
in  firm  faith  could  cast  a  mountain  into  the  sea.  The  only 
wonderful  circumstance  is  that  the  lake  actually  did  become 
calmer.  Yet,  such  coincidences  may  sometimes  happen.3  Be 

1  No  doubt  this  has  a  very  human  ring  now.  But  when  Jesus  is  again 
and  again  obliged  to  reply  to  attacks  made  upon  him,  even  while  we  admire 
the  readiness  with  which  he  defends  himself,  we  can  at  the  same  time 
understand  readily  enough  that  even  he  on  one  occasion  or  another  may 
have  felt  embarrassed  as  to  the  right  answer. 

2  See  Baedeker’s  Palastina,  3rd  ed.,  p.  255. 

3  That  is  to  say,  it  was  not  the  word  spoken  by  Jesus  which  compelled 
the  storm  to  subside  ;  yet  the  tempest  might  very  well  have  been  stilled  in 
the  regular  course  of  things  shortly  after  Jesus  had  given  his  word  of 
command.  Since  a  tempest  is  not  an  animate  being,  Jesus’  command 
could  not  act  upon  it  as  a  motive  to  be  still.  But  the  religious  point  of  view 
might  easily  take  what  was  seemingly  a  chance  coincidence  to  be  a 
specially-planned  divine  arrangement. 
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that  as  it  may,  Jesus’  courageous  words  greatly  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  disciples;  as  did  also  the  words  of  reproach 
to  them  for  their  cowardice  and  want  of  confidence,  which 
have  also  been  handed  down  to  us.  There  is  nothing  here 
that  transcends  Jesus’  well-known  manner.  Yet  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  disciples  should  have  regarded  with  re¬ 
verential  awe  the  master  who  commanded  the  angry  waves. 
What  really  excites  their  astonishment  is,  however,  here  again 
at  bottom  the  character  of  Jesus — the  character  that  makes 
him  at  once  sure  of  himself  and  independent  of  the  world 
(Mk.  iv.  35-41). 

In  the  Decapolis. — The  boats  come  to  land  on  the  op¬ 
posite  shore  in  heathen  territory — namely,  in  the  region  of 
Decapolis  (Mk.  v.  20),  a  league  of  ten  cities,  dating  back 
pretty  certainly  to  the  time  of  Pompey.  Decapolis  embraced 
a  series  of  cities  of  Hellenistic  culture  from  Damascus  to 
Philadelphia  (Rabb  at- Ammon),  not  always  limited  to  ten  in 
number.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  there  was  but  one 
city,  Scythopolis  (Bethshean).  Enumerations  of  the  particular 
cities  of  the  league  are  given  by  the  Elder  Pliny  (v.  18,  74) 
and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  is,  22  f.),  but  while  Pliny  names  precisely 
ten  cities,  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  eighteen. 
Of  these  cities,  the  only  one  that  lay  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth  was  Hippos  (StisiyeK).1  The  landing, 
however,  does  not  take  place  actually  in  a  city,  but  in  a 
burial-ground  in  wild,  hilly  country  (Mk.  v.  2  f.,  5).  The 
district  belonged  to  a  heathen  town  at  no  great  distance  away 
(Mk.  v.  14  f. ).  There  was  a  herd  of  swine2  gra2ing  there — 
a  fact  which  would  hardly  be  conceivable  in  Jewish  territory. 
The  tradition  in  the  text  varies  as  to  the  name  of  the  city. 
Origen  (see  Tischendorf  to  Mt.  viii.  28),  we  know,  found 
Gerasa  in  the  MSS.,  though  Gadara  in  a  few  ;  but  neither  of 
these  cities  seemed  to  him  to  suit  the  story,  on  account  of 
their  distance  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  The  town  of 
Gerasa  ( Jerash ),  a  very  important  place,  especially  in  later 

1  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  182,  n.  1. 

2  Swine  (x<>‘P0‘)  are  mentioned  in  Jesus’  figurative  discourses  in  Mt. 
vii.  6  and  Lk.  xv.  15  f.;  but  in  the  latter  passage  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  the  scene  of  the  story  was  in  non-Jewish  territory  (Lk.  xv.  13, 
X<t>pa  pMKpd). 
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Imperial  times,  stood  in  point  of  fact  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Jabbok,  and  consequently  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  to  the  south-east  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  Rapid  intercourse 
between  the  city  and  the  lake  is  therefore  quite  out  of  the 
question  ;  and,  extensive  though  the  territory  of  Gerasa  subse¬ 
quently  became,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  ever  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that 
the  territory  of  the  town  of  Gadara,  which  had  always  lain 
south  of  the  Yarmuk  (ruins  of  Alukes ),  did  reach  it  ;  we  also 
know  that  there  were  villages  of  the  Gadarenes  (Josephus, 
Vita,  42).  Whether  the  design  of  a  ship  figuring  on  the  coins 
of  Gadara  may  be  taken  to  be  any  proof  that  the  territory  of 
the  town  extended  to  the  lake  need  not  be  decided.  Vessels 
could  be  plied  even  upon  the  Yarmuk.  The  scene  of  a  naval 
battle  could  once  be  presented  on  the  great  pool  of  the 
watering-place  Hamatha,  some  three  miles  north  of  Gadara 
(cp.  Schiirer,  Geschichte,  3rd  ed. ,  ii.  p.  126) — if  there  was 
really  no  amphitheatre  in  a  town  that  possessed  two 
theatres.  Anyhow,  the  territory  of  Gadara  must  certainly 
have  extended  to  the  south-east  shore  of  the  lake.  Now, 
Jesus  set  out  from  Capernaum  in  the  evening  ;  but,  unless 
there  is  special  necessity  for  doing  so,  it  is  preferable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  Jesus  did  not  sail  right  across  the  lake  in  a  diagonal 
course,  a  journey  of  at  least  9J  miles.  One  would  more 
naturally  expect  him  to  land  on  the  north-east  shore.  Origen 
held  that  the  original  reading  of  T epa<rrjvwv  or  Vaoaprjvwv  was 
Tepye<rr)vwv,  and  describes  Gergesa  as  “an  old  city  on  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  near  which  a  rocky  promontory  juts  out 
into  the  lake.”  However  that  may  be,  one  is  strongly 
disposed  to  identify  the  extensive  ruins  of  Kursi, x  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wady  es-Samak,  opposite  to  Mejdel,  and  a  good 
distance  north  of  Susiyeh,  as  the  town  upon  whose  territory 
Jesus  at  that  time  landed  (see  Buhl,  Geogr.  des  A Iten  Paldstina, 
p.  243).  The  territory  belonging  to  this  city  at  that  time 
bordered  no  doubt  on  the  north  upon  that  of  Bethsaida. 
Here  steep  descents  into  the  lake  occur  frequently  and  at  no 
great  distance.  (See  Baedeker,  Paldstina ,  3rd  ed. ,  p.  256). 

1  The  name  Kursi  approximates  in  sound  more  nearly  to  Gerasa  than  to 
Gergesa. 
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Healing  OF  THE  Demoniac. — Here  Jesus  next  heals  an 
unfortunate  man  who  called  himself  Legion,  because,  as  he 
believed,  a  legion  of  evil  spirits  dwelt 1  in  him  ;  no  chain 
would  bind  him,  were  it  ever  so  strong,  and  day  and  night  he 
wandered  about  amongst  the  tombs  and  in  the  mountains, 
screaming,  and  beating  himself  with  stones,  a  melancholy 
picture  of  insane  frenzy  (Mk.  v.  1-20).  Jesus’  restoration  of 
the  man  to  his  right  mind  establishes  his  fame  in  the 
Decapolis.  One  of  the  features  in  the  original  setting  of  the 
story  was  certainly  the  fact  that,  when  the  demoniac  was 
healed,  a  herd  of  swine  was  drowned.  The  historical  truth  of 
this  feature  in  the  tradition  cannot  be  questioned,  because  the 
local  colouring  is  so  true  ;  Jesus  is  on  heathen  soil.  How  pre¬ 
cisely  the  events  occurred  cannot  of  course  be  ascertained  now. 
The  most  natural  theory  is,  that  the  madman  in  the  last  onset 
of  his  disease  drove  the  animals  down  into  the  water,  and  that 
then  Jesus  healed  him,  and  not  before.  Afterwards  it  might  be 
said  that  the  evil  spirits  were  drowned  along  with  the  swine. 

The  Daughter  of  Jairus.— Jesus  journeys  back  again 
— that  is  to  say,  of  course,  to  Capernaum,  where,  since  the 
choosing  of  the  Twelve,  he  has  again  regularly  dwelt  (Mk.  iii. 
20).  He  remains,  however,  on  the  shore,  where  the  four  most 
intimate  amongst  his  disciples  are  led  by  their  calling,  and 
where  he  preferred  to  address  from  a  boat  the  multitude  which 
thronged  about  him.  Then  a  certain  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
named  Jairus,  cries  out  to  him,  beseeching  him  to  heal  his 
little  daughter,  for  she  lies  at  the  very  point  of  death.  In 
response,  Jesus  leaves  the  boat,  and,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of 
people,  proceeds  towards  the  house  in  which  the  sick  child  lies. 

The  Woman  with  the  Flux. — But  suddenly  he  feels 
a  hand  laying  a  powerful  grasp  upon  his  mantle.  He  turns 
and  asks  who  did  it,  for  he  is  easily  able  to  distinguish 
between  an  intentional  grasp  and  an  accidental  touch  by  the 
throng.2  Then  a  woman  comes  forward,  trembling  and  full 

1  The  idea  of  a  man  being  possessed  by  more  evil  spirits  than  one 
is  also  found  elsewhere.  According  to  Lk.  viii.  2  (Mk.  xvi.  9)  seven  evil 
spirits  had  gone  forth  out  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

2  It  is  a  sign  of  the  Evangelist’s  inclination  to  see  wonders  everywhere, 
when  even  in  this  very  conceivable  event  Mk.  (v.  30-32)  perceives  some¬ 
thing  of  an  extraordinary  and  unusual  nature. 
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of  fear,  who  for  twelve  years  has  suffered  from  an  issue  of 
blood.  She  throws  herself  down  before  him  and  apologises 
for  her  obtrusiveness  ;  she  thought  she  would  be  healed  as 
soon  as  she  merely  touched  Jesus’  garment,  and  now  behold 
the  wonder  has  actually  happened  !  This  is  a  very  clear 
case  of  auto-suggestion. 1  Jesus  thought  so  too,  for  he  says, 

‘  ‘  Daughter,  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.  ”  An  experience  of  the 
kind  was,  we  may  be  sure,  valuable  to  Jesus  himself  ;  it  con¬ 
firmed  the  opinion,  always  maintained  by  him,  that  unfaltering 
confidence  is  able  to  accomplish  even  the  most  difficult  things 
on  earth.  And  in  this  confident  frame  of  mind  he  now  con¬ 
tinues  his  journey  towards  the  house  of  Jairus. 

Reanimation  of  the  Girl. — But  even  before  they 
reach  the  house,  the  father  is  informed  that  his  child  is  dead. 
Nevertheless,  Jesus,  bidding  him  be  of  good  courage,  enters 
the  house  in  company  with  his  closest  friends  (Peter  and  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee)  ;  here  he  finds  a  noisy  company  inside, 
weeping  and  lamenting,  but,  driving  them  all  out,  he  declares, 
“  The  child  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  ”  Those  who  just  before 
were  weeping  and  lamenting  now  laugh.  But  Jesus,  with  the 
parents  and  his  own  friends,  steps  to  the  bedside  of  the  child, 
who  is  apparently  dead,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  lifts  her 
up  with  a  kindly  word  (the  Greek  narrator  has  been  pleased 
to  preserve  the  Aramaic  sound,  raXiOa  kov/x).  And  now  what 
was  held  to  be  impossible  happens  :  the  child  stands  up  and 
makes  efforts  to  walk.  Jesus  forbids  the  people  to  say  much 
about  the  matter,  and  orders  food  to  be  offered  to  the  sick 
girl  (Mk.  v.  21-43). 

CRITICISM  of  the  Story. — Here  again  we  lack  an 
accurate  medical  account  of  the  form  of  the  disease — apparent 
death,  and  return  to  life.  All  that  we  can  assert  is,  that  if  the 
event  had  happened  amongst  us,  no  physician  would  have 
admitted  afterwards  that  death  had  already  taken  place.  And 
Jesus’  words,  “The  child  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,”  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  Paul’s  in  Acts  xx.  10,  “  Make  ye 
no  noise,  for  his  life  is  in  him.  ”  The  words  occur  in  the 
account  given  by  Paul’s  companion,  who  was  himself  present 

1  That  is  to  say,  the  cure,  in  accordance  with  a  rule  observed  in  other 
cases,  was  due  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
sufferer  by  an  idea  which  had  grown  up  and  become  a  force  within  her. 

18 
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when  the  young  man  Eutychus  in  Troas,  being  overcome  by 
sleep  in  the  night,  fell  headlong  from  a  window  in  the  third 
story  (Acts  xx.  7- 12).  And  yet  the  words  of  verse  9  are  icai 
r/pQr)  veKpog  (“and  he  was  taken  up  dead  ”  ;  not  veKpos,  “as 
dead,  ”  or  “  for  dead  ”  ).  Evidently  the  author  of  the  account 
in  Acts  thinks  himself  in  a  position  to  record  that  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead  was  wrought  by  Paul.  And  as  in  this  case 
Paul’s  companion  was  pleased  to  believe  that  a  miracle  was 
brought  to  pass  by  his  greatly  esteemed  master — describing, 
as  he  does,  how  Paul  cast  himself  upon  the  young  man  and 
embraced  him,  and  afterwards  feeling  called  upon  to  tell  us 
how  that  ‘they  brought  the  lad  alive’  (v.  12,  ijyayov  Se  tov 
7 raiSa  >tol)  ;  so,  here  again,  the  happy  parents  and  the 
disciples,  inspired  as  they  were  by  the  belief  in  the  greatness 
of  Jesus,  were  certainly  ready  to  believe  that  he  had  performed 
the  greatest  of  miracles.  Moreover,  the  act  performed  by 
Jesus  on  this  occasion  was  unquestionably  greater  than 
Paul’s,  who,  having  evidently  satisfied  himself  that  life  was 
still  present  in  the  young  man,  left  the  further  treatment  of 
him  to  others.  Jesus’  calmness  and  serenity,  as  contrasted 
with  the  excitement  and  despair  of  the  others,  saved  the  life 
which  was  ebbing  away.  But  once  more  Jesus  does  not 
seek  by  his  intervention  to  create  a  sensation  ;  he  only  seeks 
to  help.1 

Other  Instances  of  Awakening  from  the  Dead. — 
The  other  two  instances  of  awakening  from  the  dead  by  Jesus 
recorded  in  the  Gospels — that  of  the  youth  at  Nain  (Lk.  vii. 
11-17)  and  that  of  Lazarus  (Jn.  xi.  1-46) — are  both  of  an 
essentially  different  character  from  the  incident  we  have  just 
considered.  The  evidence  of  their  historicity  is  at  once  shown 
to  be  unsatisfactory  by  the  fact  that  both  miracles  are  per¬ 
formed  in  the  presence  of  a  gaping  crowd  (Lk.  vii.  11 — with 
Jesus  oyAo?  7 roAn?  ;  vii.  12 — with  the  widow  oyAo?  7roAect>? 
ticavos  ;  Jn.  xi.  42 — Sia  tov  oyXov  tov  7repiecrTooTa),  and  yet  are 
not  found  to  be  recorded  in  the  oldest  Gospel.  Moreover,  in 
the  Johannine  account  of  the  reawakening  of  Lazarus  there 

1  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  short  account  of  so  highly  remarkable  an 
occurrence  many  other  questions  remain.  Yet  this  affords  no  ground 
whatever  for  rejecting  the  entire  story  as  mythical,  especially  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  in  a  Source  which  is  otherwise  trustworthy. 
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are  two  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
tradition  preserved  by  Mk.  in  regard  to  Jesus’  last  sojourn 
in  Jerusalem,  especially,  is  extremely  minute,  and  narrates 
the  events  of  each  single  day,  thereby  excluding  the  correct¬ 
ness,  both  in  general  and  in  particular,  of  the  certainly  later 
representation  in  Jn.  There  exists  therefore  no  historical 
niche  for  the  awakening  of  Lazarus.  But  in  the  parable  of 
the  poor  man  Lazarus  the  effect  of  his  eventual  resurrection 
is  discussed  (Lk.  xvi.  27-31).  This,  doubtless,  was  what 
ultimately  induced  the  writer  to  give  the  picture  of  the 
awakening  from  the  dead  as  presented  in  Jn.,  for  when  we 
keep  in  view  the  conception  of  redemption  contained  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  this  could  hardly  have  been  passed  over.1 2 

The  story  of  the  youth  at  Nain  is  indeed  far  more 
unpretentiously  told  than  that  of  the  awakening  of  Lazarus  ; 
but  a  miracle  such  as  this — the  dead  youth  is  carried  out  on  a 
bier  to  the  city  gate,  where  Jesus  awakens  him  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  people  and  gives  him  to  his  mother,  the  lonely  widow 
— could  not  be  so  readily  forgotten  as,  let  us  say,  a  proverb  or  a 
parable,  and  yet  Lk.  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  tells  the  story. 
How  the  story  could  have  originated,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In 
the  Gospel  of  Lk.  it  takes  its  place  before  the  story  of  the 
Baptist’s  message,  because  Jesus,  in  his  answer  to  John, 
actually  points  to  his  awakening  of  the  dead  (Lk.  vii.  22 — 
veicpo'i  eyelpovrai).  Still,  an  explanation  of  this  reference 
might  also  be  found  in  Lk.  xv.  32,  where  it  is  said  of  the 
prodigal  son,  “  Thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again  (j/e/cpo? 
rjv  ical  e&o-ev).  ’  ’  2 

In  Nazareth. — After  the  resuscitation  of  Jairus’  little 
daughter,  Jesus  goes  away  from  Capernaum,  actuated  again 
by  the  same  feeling  which  had  caused  him  to  depart  early 
on  the  morning  following  his  first  Sabbath  in  the  same 
city  (Mk.  i.  35-39).  He  had  no  wish  to  be  a  mere  worker 
of  miracles,  and  cause  himself  to  be  gazed  at  in  wonder.  He 
had  a  holier  duty — that  of  preaching  the  need  for  repentance 
because  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  this  duty 

1  Jn.  xi.  25  f.  indicates  the  subject  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  more  especially  the  sentence,  &  luanvuv  ti s  <F>e  airoBdvy 

(■hcrtrai. 

2  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  219. 
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he  owed,  not  only  to  the  people  beside  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
sareth,  but  to  the  whole  of  his  countrymen.  Accordingly, 
he  now  sets  out  with  his  disciples  and  first  wends  his  way 
to  his  native  place  Nazareth.  If  his  kinsmen  had  tried  in 
vain  to  tear  him  away  from  his  new  form  of  activity  in  Caper¬ 
naum,  and  to  induce  him  to  resume  his  former  handicraft, 
we  can  all  the  more  readily  understand  that  now,  after  having 
by  his  preaching  and  healing  carried  help  and  blessing  to 
many  at  a  distance  from  his  native  place,  he  should  be 
desirous  of  labouring  in  Nazareth  as  well. 

One  Sabbath  day  he  speaks  there  in  the  -synagogue.  It 
is  evident  that,  when  in  his  day  the  Evangelist  Luke  looked 
in  the  Mk.  text  for  some  indication  of  the  contents  of  this 
same  sermon,  he  was  disappointed.  To  him  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing  that  Jesus  should  make  this  public  appear¬ 
ance  in  Nazareth  the  very  first  beginning  of  his  ministry — 
though  what  seems  the  most  obvious  thing  to  human  appre¬ 
hension  is  not  always  the  historically  true  state  of  the  case. 
Accordingly,  Lk.  moves  forward  this  sermon  in  Nazareth  in 
advance  of  Jesus’  first  visit  to  Capernaum  (Lk.  iv.  31),  and 
into  immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  temptation  (iv.  16-30), 
though,  when  this  is  done,  it  so  happens  that  the  people  in 
Nazareth  already  remember  what  Jesus  has  wrought  in  Caper¬ 
naum  (iv.  23). 1  Lk.  further  communicates  to  his  readers 
Jesus’  discourse  in  Nazareth,  together  with  the  Prophetic  pas¬ 
sage  which  he  at  the  same  time  expounded — namely,  Isaiah 
lxi.  1  f. :  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  resteth  upon  me,  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me,  to  carry  joyful  tidings  unto 
the  wretched ;  because  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  those  that  are 
broken-hearted,  to  announce  their  liberation  to  the  prisoners 
and  a  bright  prospect  to  those  that  lie  in  chains,  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  a  year  of  good-will  from  the  Lord.  ”  Such  is  the  Old 
Testament  text  which  Lk.  quotes  (iv.  18  f.)  with  not  quite 
verbal  accuracy.  It  is,  indeed,  very  likely  that  Jesus  did 
choose  this  passage,  which  he  would  certainly  understand  in 

1  At  the  same  time,  this  very  allusion  to  what  has  been  done  in  Capernaum 
proves  that,  in  his  circumstantial  account  of  the  sermon  in  Nazareth,  Lk. 
does  not  merely  follow  his  own  free  play  of  fancy,  but  has  before  him  a 
copy  in  which  the  proper  chronological  position  of  the  narrative  was  still 
preserved. 
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a  Messianic  sense,  as  the  text  of  his  sermon.  In  his  answer  to 
the  messengers  of  the  Baptist,  he  had  already  made  this  very 
passage  refer  to  his  own  labours  (evay yeXiaaaOai  7tt«xoL). 
So  he  might  very  well  declare,  perhaps  even  with  an  allusion 
to  what  had  taken  place  in  Capernaum,  “To-day  is  this  Scrip¬ 
ture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.  ” 1  Lk.  may  have  taken  this  (iv. 
16-21)  from  a  good  tradition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  saying  of  the  Lord  in  Lk.  iv.  24-27 
—  undoubtedly  genuine  —  alluding  to  the  help  rendered  by 
Elijah  and  Elisha  to  the  heathen  at  a  time  when  there  was 
great  distress  in  Israel,  does  not  belong  to  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth.  Jesus  does  indeed  wish  to  help  the  people  of  Naz¬ 
areth.  He  is,  in  fact,  sent  to  them ;  but  they  will  not  accept 
his  help.  Jesus  spoke  the  saying  about  Elijah  and  Elisha 
after  he — the  Messiah — had  quitted  Jewish  territory,  and  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  God’s  will  as  thus  made  known  to  him. 

Possibly  it  was  in  Nazareth  that  Jesus  heard  the  hard  words 
“  Physician,  heal  thyself”  (Lk.  iv.  23).  Had  not  his  own  re¬ 
latives  in  Nazareth  at  an  earlier  date  announced  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind  (Mk.  iii.  21 — oti 
e^earr])?  Accordingly,  in  Nazareth  there  came  no  throng  of 
people  about  him  seeking  to  be  cured;  and  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  only  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  them  (Mk.  vi.  5).  The 
principal  hindrance  to  his  success  was  that  people  in  Nazareth 
remembered  how  he  had  laboured  amongst  them  as  a  working 
builder,  and  knew  all  the  many  members  of  his  house — his 
mother,  his  five  brethren,  and  several  sisters — and,  it  would 
appear,  had  not  been  specially  impressed  by  them.  They 
do  indeed  ask  themselves  whence  it  is  Jesus  derives  this 
wisdom  and  these  marvellous  powers  of  healing.  But  they 
refuse  to  believe  that  he  has  a  divine  mission.  They  know 
perchance  that  whilst  he  laboured  as  a  handicraftsman  he 
now  and  then  made  mistakes.2  Perhaps  too  they  are  able 

1  The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  what  people  could  both  see  and  hear,  just 
as  in  the  answer  given  to  the  Baptist’s  disciples  (Mt.  xi.  4  =  Lk.  vii.  22). 

2  The  infallible  skill  of  Jesus  in  his  handicraft  is  neither  attested  by 
history  nor  is  it  a  fact  which  can  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  Christian 
faith.  It  is  not  well  to  be  like  the  people  of  Nazareth  and  take  offence  at 
Jesus  for  such  things  as  did  belong  to  his  handicraft,  though  not  indeed 
to  his  real  calling. 
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to  tell  this  or  the  other  story  about  his  family  that  is  not 
very  edifying.  Jesus  gathers  up  the  fruits  of  his  experience 
in  Nazareth  in  words  to  this  effect:  “  If  a  prophet  meets  with 
recognition  in  his  own  home,  amongst  his  own  relatives,  and 
in  his  own  house,  he  will  lack  recognition  nowhere.  ”  This 
lot  then  has  not  befallen  him.  Even  his  own  kinsmen  always 
refuse  to  admit  his  call  as  a  prophet. 

The  Sending  Forth  of  the  Disciples. — Nazareth  was 
only  a  stage  in  the  continually  expanding  activity  of  Jesus. 
He  travels  about  teaching  in  the  villages  (Mk.  vi.  7).  It  may 
have  been  at  this  time  that  he  went  to  Nain,  on  the  south 
of  Nazareth,  and  to  Cana  (. Kafr  Kenna ),  on  the  north  (Lk. 
vii.  II,  Jn.  ii.  2,  iv.  46).  But  it  is  during  this  same  work 
of  preaching  that  he  perceives  the  necessity  of  winning  people 
to  help  him.  Accordingly,  he  resolves  to  send  out  the  Twelve 
two  by  two  (Mk.  vi.  7) — in  pairs,  for  then  they  might  take 
counsel  together  and  support  one  another.1  Jesus  is  well 
aware  that  he  is  sending  his  disciples  like  sheep  amongst 
wolves.  Everywhere  they  will  encounter  hostility  because  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  their  preaching  of  repentance,  which 
does  not  accord  with  the  prevailing  form  of  piety.  Jesus 
therefore  exhorts  them  to  be  knowing  like  serpents  and  guile¬ 
less  (pure,  simply  cacepaioi  —  integri)  like  doves.2  The  dis¬ 
ciples’  task,  then,  is  to  preserve  their  own  peculiar  character 
purely  and  guilelessly  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  world  (Mt.  x. 
16  =  Lk.  x.  3).  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  send  them  forth* 
for  the  harvest  is  rich  and  the  labourers  are  few.  They  must 
pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  labourers  into  his  harvest 
(Mt.  ix.  37  f.  =Lk.  x.  2).  How  pressing  is  the  work  of 
preaching  is  shown  by  Jesus’  advice  to  his  disciples  to  avoid 
the  cities  of  the  Samaritans  and  of  the  heathen.  The  lost 
sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel  are  to  be  sought  out  before  all 
others,  and  persuaded  to  return  from  their  false  paths.  The 
disciples  are  not  to  tarry  long  in  a  town  in  which  they  suffer 
persecution,  but  are  to  flee  into  another.  Nevertheless,  Jesus 
declares,  they  will  not  have  come  to  the  end  of  all  the  cities 

1  This  was  no  doubt  the  occasion  on  which  Jesus  spoke  the  Johannine 
parable  of  the  shepherd.  For  its  reconstruction,  see  Chap.  II.,  pp.  37-39. 

2  As  the  dove  is  typical  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Gen.  i.  2,  viii.  8  ;  and  cp. 
Chap.  VI.,  pp.  136  f.),  so  also  it  typifies  the  guileless  pious  mind. 
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of  Israel  before  the  Son  of  man  comes — that  is  to  say,  the 
Son  of  man  in  the  clouds  (Dan.  vii.  13).  It  is  obviously  a 
mistake  here,  from  the  prohibition  to  visit  the  towns  of  the 
Samaritans  and  the  heathen,  to  infer  that  Jesus  took  a  narrow 
Jewish  view  of  things.  He  knows  there  can  no  longer  be 
time  to  preach  repentance  in  a  sufficient  manner  to  his  own 
people  before  the  day  of  judgment  comes ;  accordingly,  all 
the  time  that  is  left  ought  to  be  devoted  to  this  ancient  people 
of  God  (Mt.  x.  5  f. ,  23). 1 

The  equipment  of  the  disciples  for  their  journey  was  to  be 
as  simple  as  possible;  they  were  to  set  out,  having  only  one 
coat,  with  sandals  on  their  feet,  their  staff  in  their  hand, 
but  without  bread,  without  wallet,  without  the  copper  money 
in  their  girdle  (no  other  coins  were  struck  in  Palestine).1 2 
For  though  they  do  not  proclaim  the  Gospel  for  the  sake  of 
money — they  have  received  it  for  nothing,  and  give  it  again 
for  nothing3 — the  labourer  is  worth  his  keep,  and  they  may 
boldly  accept  food  and  lodging  (Mk.  vi.  8,  Mt.  x.  8  f.).  Be¬ 
yond  this,  Jesus  gives  them  very  special  instructions.  Where¬ 
soever  they  enter  in,  be  it  town  or  village,  they  are  to  look 
about  for  a  house  worthy  to  receive  them.  They  are  not  to 
go  from  house  to  house  begging;  but,  as  Jesus  himself  dwelt 
continuously  in  Peter’s  house  in  Capernaum,  so,  in  every  place 

1  It  might,  of  course,  be  objected,  that  the  idea  of  the  universality  of  the 
judgment  leaves  no  sufficient  reason  for  restricting  the  disciples’  work  to 
the  Jewish  people,  and  that  the  heathen  were  perhaps  even  in  more  urgent 
need  of  the  disciples’  preaching  than  the  Jews,  since  to  the  latter  had  been 
given  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  The  justness  of  the  objection  may  be 
granted.  But  against  it  we  have  to  set  the  belief  in  the  election  of  Israel, 
the  home-feeling  of  the  disciples,  and  the  fact  that  their  language  would 
only  be  intelligible  on  their  native  soil.  These  may  well  have  been  the 
reasons  by  which  Jesus  was  influenced. 

2  Mark  vi.  8  is  therefore  right  in  giving  only  pv  tV  (<ivt]v  x<*ak6v  ; 
whereas  the  local  colour  is  lost  when  Lk.  (ix.  3)  has  apybpiov  instead  of 
xaA(d>s,  and  in  Mt.  x.  9  all  three  are  mentioned — xpv<t^ ,  bpyvpos,  and 
XaAiofs.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  no  gold  and  silver  could  have 
been  in  circulation  in  Palestine  at  the  time  ;  though  indeed  these  coins 
were  relatively  scarce. 

3  The  instruction  given  by  the  Scribes  ought  also  to  be  free  ( Pirke  Abdth , 
i.  13,  iv.  5).  Paul  lays  great  stress  upon  his  never  having  taken  anything, 
at  least  from  the  churches  of  Achaea  (1  Cor.  ix.  6-18,  2  Cor.  xi.  7-1 1  j 
and  compare  also  1  Thess.  ii.  9). 
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they  come  to,  his  disciples  ought  also  to  abide  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  house  all  the  time  they  remain  in  that  place,  and  they 
should  have  no  scruple  in  claiming  the  hospitality  of  the  host. 
Their  greeting  of  peace  will  bring  blessing  to  the  house.  Then 
again,  they  are  to  heal  the  sick,  as  Jesus  did,  and  to  proclaim 
the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  If,  however,  they  are 
not  received,  then  shall  they  proclaim  publicly  in  the  streets 
of  the  town  or  village,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  carry  with 
them  out  of  such  an  inhospitable  place  even  the  dust  that 
cleaves  to  their  feet.  But  let  the  inhabitants  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  knocking  at  their  doors  !  Jesus 
declares  that  on  that  day  (the  day  of  Judgment)  it  will  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  than  for  such  a  place.  Perchance 
this  saying  may  have  sounded  too  presumptuous  in  the  ears 
of  the  disciples;  so  Jesus  adds,  “He  that  hears  you,  hears 
me,  and  he  that  depreciates  you,  depreciates  me,  and  he  that 
depreciates  me,  depreciates  Him  that  sent  me.”  A  prophet’s 
words  are  not  ignored  with  impunity  (Mk.  vi.  io  f.,  Mt.  x. 
7.  f,  ir-15,  40,  Lk.  x.  5-12,  16). 1 

Impression  in  Galilee. — At  this  point  we  find  a  serious 
lacuna  in  our  tradition  that  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  We 
are  told  nothing  about  the  duration  or  geographical  extent 
of  the  disciples’  work  as  preachers  ;  nor  do  we  learn  anything 
more  about  Jesus’  own  activity  during  the  same  period.  Mk. 
says  merely,  that  Jesus’  name  now  became  so  well  known 
that  even  the  ruler  of  Galilee,  Herod  Antipas,  was  concerned 
about  him.  But,  whereas  others  made  up  their  minds  that 
Jesus  was  either  as  much  a  prophet  as  the  prophets  of 
former  times,  or,  it  might  even  be,  the  Elijah  who  was  to  go 
before  the  Messiah  (Mai.  iii.  23  f. ) — a  role  which  Jesus  him¬ 
self  assigned  to  the  Baptist  (Mk.  ix.  12  f.,  Mt.  xi.  14) 2  — 
Herod  Antipas  declares  that  Jesus  is  the  beheaded  Baptist 
himself,  returned  again  from  the  realms  of  death,  and  thus 


1  Here  again  Jesus  does  not  in  any  sense  proclaim  himself  as  the 
Messiah ;  the  self-consciousness  of  the  prophet  would  alone  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  him  to  make  such  a  declaration.  Besides,  this  same 
prophet  has  the  nearness  of  the  divine  judgment  proclaimed  by  the  mouth 
of  his  disciples  ;  and  such  as  do  not  believe  their  preaching  are  not 
preparing  themselves  for  God’s  judgment. 

2  Cp.  pp.  121  f.  and  221. 
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become  endowed  with  special  powers  of  healing  (Mk.  vi.  14- 
16).  It  was,  of  course,  very  natural  to  compare  the  two  men; 
both  preached  repentance  for  the  sake  of  the  nearness  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  in  a  form  entirely  alien  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Scribes.  It  was  the  ruler’s  uneasy  conscience,  and 
the  accounts  of  Jesus’  miraculous  cures,  that  led  him  in  the 
end  to  look  upon  Jesus  as  none  other  than  the  Baptist  risen 
from  the  dead.1 

At  all  events,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  happiest  moment 
in  the  public  career  of  Jesus.  Great  though  the  hostility  is 
which  he  encounters,  yet  highly  also  is  he  honoured.  His  dis¬ 
ciples  proclaim,  in  his  name  and  by  his  command,  repentance 
for  the  sake  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;  and 
he  transfers  to  them,  in  a  high  degree  of  potency,  his  own 
peculiar  character — a  fact  which  is,  above  all,  proved  by  the 
circumstance,  that  they  also,  through  their  own  personal  in¬ 
fluence,  effect  cures. 

Return  of  THE  Disciples. — The  day  on  which  Jesus’  dis¬ 
ciples  met  him  again  was  a  day  of  great  joy  for  him.  This 
again  no  doubt  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum,  pro¬ 
bably  in  Capernaum  itself  (according  to  Mk.  vi.  31  f. ,  it  was 
in  an  inhabited  place  beside  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth).  The 
disciples  reported  to  him  all  they  had  done  and  all  they 
had  taught  (Mk.  vi.  30).  They  themselves  are  astonished 
and  delighted  at  their  success  ;  “  Lord,  even  the  evil  spirits 
obey  us  in  thy  name,”  says  one  of  them  (Lk.  x.  17).  And 
Jesus  has,  of  course,  so  far  as  he  possibly  could,  attentively 
followed  their  labours  all  the  time,  and  rejoiced  too  in  that 
activity  of  theirs  which  was  so  full  of  blessing.  In  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic — language 
familiar  to  him  from  his  youth — he  says  to  them,  “  I  saw 
Satan  hurled  like  lightning  out  of  heaven  ”  (Lk.  x.  18). 
This  is  an  allusion  to  an  ancient  myth,  well-known  to  both 

1  He  cannot,  of  course,  have  had  any  clear  idea  of  Jesus’  ministry,  else  he 
could  not  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  simultaneity  in  the  beginning  of 
Jesus’  labours  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Baptist’s.  It  is,  however,  open  to 
question  whether  Antipas  spoke  only  figuratively,  meaning  “Jesus  con¬ 
tinues  the  work  of  John,  who  was  beheaded  ”  ;  only,  this  view  of  the  case 
seems  to  break  down  in  view  of  an  explanation  such  as  Antipas  gives  of 
Jesus’  miraculous  cures. 
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the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  races  ;  according  to  this,  the 
enemy  of  the  gods  climbs  up  the  mountain  of  the  gods,  but 
is  thence  ignominiously  flung  back  into  the  abyss  (cp. ,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Isa.  xiii.  12-15  ;  and,  in  the  New 
Testament,  Rev.  xii.  7- 9).  In  this  imagery,  Jesus  points,  of 
course,  to  the  success  of  his  disciples  in  their  work  of 
preaching  repentance  :  in  other  words,  through  them  the  rule 
of  Satan  is  broken.  Here  we  again  perceive  that  under 
the  idea  of  driving  out  demons  is  embraced  the  healing  of 
physical  and  moral  afflictions.  In  making  their  report,  the 
disciples  no  doubt  have  especially  in  mind  those  unsettled 
and  distraught  spirits  who,  through  their  instrumentality, 
have  been  reclaimed  to  an  orderly  manner  of  life  ;  Jesus, 
when  he  uses  the  expression,  is  thinking,  above  all,  of  the 
amendment  and  conversion  of  the  masses 1  who  have  been 
stirred  by  his  disciples’  preaching.  Yet,  greatly  as  he  rejoices 
with  them  in  their  success,  Jesus  warns  his  disciples  not 
to  let  their  pride  in  these  good  deeds  outweigh  their  joy  at 
belonging  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  “  Behold,” 
he  says  to  them  (Lk.  x.  19  f. ),  “I  have  given  you  power 
to  tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions,  power  over  every 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  nothing  shall  hurt  you.  Never¬ 
theless,  do  not  rejoice  that  the  spirits  are  obedient  unto  you, 
but  rejoice  that  your  names  are  inscribed  in  heaven.”  The 
opening  words  of  this  utterance  breathe  again  the  steadfastness 
and  security  with  which  Jesus  would  also  have  his  followers 
be  equipped.  They  need  have  no  anxiety,  even  though  they 
are  obliged  to  pass  over  serpents  and  scorpions  ;  nothing 
will  harm  them.  Let  them  therefore  at  all  times  have  good 
confidence. 2  Yet,  though  they  are  now  able  to  look  back 
upon  such  great  success  in  the  service  of  the  coming  kingdom 
of  God,  the  greatest  good  which  they  can  point  to  as  resulting 
from  their  labours  is,  not  the  wonderful  power  now  become 
immanent  in  them,  but  the  assurance  that  they  themselves 

1  Cp.  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  194  ff. 

2  Jesus  speaks  to  them  in  this  way,  because  he  knows  that  they  belong 
even  now  to  the  future  kingdom  of  God,  as  he  himself  does — and  that  in 
consequence  of  his  own  influence  upon  them.  Therefore,  no  permanent 
harm  can  ,come  to  them,  though  they  may  indeed  encounter  passing 
afflictions.  Cp.  Mk.  xvi.  18. 
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belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  who  labour  in  such 
blessed  wise  for  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  sure,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  names  are  inscribed  in  heaven — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  Book  of  Life  (Rev.  xx.  12,  15). 

Thus,  to  the  great  joy  with  which  they  are  already  filled 
Jesus  adds  another  and  higher  matter  of  congratulation — the 
fact  that  for  his  disciples  the  judgment  possesses  no  terrors. 
And,  in  this  same  moment,  Jesus  feels  certain  that  he,  the 
Messiah,  has  already  won  on  earth  a  community  of  followers, 
who  in  the  future  epoch  soon  about  to  dawn  upon  the  world 
shall  not  be  torn  away  from  him.1  Then,  on  his  own  part,  he 
bursts  forth  into  words  of  thanks  to  God — “  I  praise  Thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  concealed 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  discerning,  but  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes  ;  yea,  Father,  for  so  it  appeared  good  unto 
thee”  (Lk.  x.  21  f.  =Mt.  xi.  25  f. ).  Jesus,  it  appears,  is 
thankful  that,  of  all  people,  those  who  are  simple  and  in¬ 
experienced  gladly  listen  to  his  preaching  and  the  preaching 
of  his  disciples,  whereas  the  wise  and  discerning,  that  is  to 
say,  the  scholars  of  the  Scribes,  despise  it.  He  would,  of 
course,  have  preferred  it,  had  all  without  exception  allowed 
his  preaching  to  rouse  them  to  the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm. 
But  if  it  is  ever  to  be  a  question  whether  the  Scribes  or 
the  laity  accept  his  sayings,  he  thanks  God  when  the  great 
multitude  of  the  unlearned  is  for  him,  let  the  proud  company 
of  the  Scribes  turn  away  from  him  as  they  will.2  And  in 
the  joyful  assurance  of  the  truth  and  justness  of  his  cause,  he 
adds,  “  Everything  ” — that  is  to  say,  everything  that  the  un- 

1  Jesus  makes  no  exceptions  whatever.  That  is  to  say,  at  this 
period  he  met  with  every  confidence  even  the  disciple  who  afterwards 
betrayed  him,  including  him  also  in  the  group  of  those  whose  names  are 
inscribed  in  heaven.  The  presupposition  made  in  Jn.  vi.  70  fi,  that 
Jesus  at  quite  an  early  date  recognised  who  it  was  that  should  betray 
him,  finds  no  support  in  the  Synoptic  tradition.  Cp.  also  Mt.  xix.  28  = 
Lk.  xxii.  30. 

2  The  “  wise  and  discerning  ”  had  not  therefore  been  won  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  disciples.  The  manner  of  the  Scribes  would  not  accord  well 
with  the  natural,  unconventional  manner  of  the  prophets.  And,  as  both  the 
Scribes  and  the  disciples  were  bent  upon  winning  the  multitude,  a  conflict 
now  threatened  to  arise  ;  this,  however,  is  not  able  at  the  present  moment 
to  detract  from  his  joy. 
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learned  understand,  but  which  the  wise  do  not  grasp — has 
been  delivered  1  to  me  by  my  Father  ” — in  other  words,  I  have 
received  this  tradition,  not  from  the  Scribes,  but  from  God — 
“and  no  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father,  nor 
who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son  and  he  to  whom  the  Son 
shall  reveal  it”  (Lk.  x.  22  =  Mt.  xi.  27).  When  he  says,  “No 
one  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father,”  Jesus  is  mani¬ 
festly  struggling  with  himself.  Ought  he  not  now,  in  this  the 
moment  of  such  great  success,  when,  filled  as  he  is  with 
gratitude  to  his  disciples,  he  has  just  assured  them  of  their 
participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  confide  to  them  his 
long-concealed  secret,  and  proclaim  it  publicly?  But,  as  though 
he  had  already  said  too  much  in  the  first  part  of  his  sentence, 
he  adds  a  second  clause  (“  nor  who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son 
and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  it  ”)  ;  from  this  addition 
his  disciples  are  led  to  infer  that  his  reason  for  calling  himself 
the  Son  of  God  is  to  be  found  in  the  singular  character  of  his 
understanding  of  God — a  singularity  which  is  indeed  evident 
to  all.  The  concluding  words  suggest  a  lofty  degree  of  self- 
confidence.  Jesus  realises  that  he  alone  knows  God.  This, 
notwithstanding  Israel’s  ancient  belief,  that  it  had  received  a 
revelation  of  him  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets.  He 
realises  that  in  his  preaching  he  goes  beyond  this  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation.  And  then,  that  he  may  show  forthwith  who 
it  is  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  God’s  nature,  he  cries, 
“  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  wretched  and  burdened.  I 
will  comfort  you.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ; 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light  ” 
(Mt.  xi.  28-30).  The  same  people  who  have  just  been 
called  unlearned  (“  babes  ”)  on  account  of  their  lack  of 
education  are  now,  because  of  the  place  they  occupy  in 


1  UapeSidri  is  certainly  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  handing  over  of 
the  doctrine,  and  not  the  delivering  over  of  a  vicegerency  in  the  world- 
sovereignty  of  God,  to  which  the  Messiah  has  indeed  a  claim.  The  navra 
of  Lk.  x.  22  can  only  refer  back  to  the  ravra  of  7/.  21,  and  yivwaKti  in  what 
follows  corresponds  to  the  preceding  /xot  irapeSde-n.  Besides,  it  would  have 
been  an  unambiguous  proclamation  of  Messiahship,  had  Jesus  declared, 
“The  wofid  is  delivered  over  to  me  by  my  Father.”  But  Jesus  did  not 
thus  early  announce  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  (Mt.  xvi.  17). 
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the  social  scale,  called  wretched  and  burdened  ;  they  are 
the  poor,  to  whom  is  brought  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Lk.  iv.  18,  vi.  20,  vii.  22;  Mt.  xi.  5).  To 
these  depressed  and  oppressed  ones  Jesus  promises  inward 
comfort,  if  only  they  will  come  to  him  and  take  upon  them 
his  yoke,  that  is  to  say,  God’s  will  as  he  (Jesus)  preaches 
it,  and  will  learn  from  him  gentleness  and  humble  resigna¬ 
tion.1  True,  it  is  a  yoke  they  are  to  take  in  addition  to 
their  present  load  ;  they  are  to  add  a  burden  to  the  burden 
they  already  bear.  But  this  yoke  is  easy,  and  this  burden 
is  light.  Jesus,  we  are  to  infer,  knows  God’s  will  better 
than  all  who  have  preceded  him  ;  he  realises  that  they  who 
live  according  to  the  will  of  God  will  not  be  heavily  oppressed 
by  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  find  in  it  a  source  of  com¬ 
fort  in  every  affliction  of  life.  And  Jesus  chooses  just  this 
moment,  when  such  comfort  has  been  brought  by  him  and  his 
disciples  to  many  who  were  in  affliction,  to  express  the  wish, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  convey  this  same  comfort  to  all  who 
have  need  of  it.  Yet  to-day  the  conviction  is  again  forced 
upon  him,  when  he  hears  the  reports  of  his  disciples,  more 
than  ever  before,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  merely  to 
be  established  around  him  in  the  future,  but  is  already 
actually  in  existence  in  the  present.  Then  he  turns  once 
again  to  his  disciples,  who  are  so  full  of  joy  and  yet  really 
have  at  the  most  a  premonition  of  the  greatest,  the  most 
glorious  thing  that  can  happen,  namely,  the  actual  presence  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  round  about  them,  without  their,  as  yet, 
properly  understanding  what  it  means.  “  Blessed,”  he  cries 
to  them,  “  are  the  eyes  which  see  what  ye  see,  and  the  ears 
which  hear  what  ye  hear !  For  I  say  unto  you,  many 
prophets  and  kings  wished  to  behold  what  ye  behold,  and 
yet  saw  it  not,  and  to  hear  what  ye  hear,  and  yet  heard  it 
not.”  This  is  equivalent  to  saying :  The  hopes  of  a  David, 
of  an  Isaiah — as  these  hopes  were  understood  by  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  time  of  Jesus — are  fulfilled  in  your  midst ;  the 

1  To  suppose  that  these  traits,  irpavs  xal  Tantivbs  rji  KapS'tq,  may  be  taken 
by  themselves  as  exhaustively  describing  the  peculiar  character  of  Jesus 
is,  however,  a  mistake.  All  that  Jesus  intends  by  these  words  is  to  set 
himself  forth  as  a  pattern  of  proper  submission  to  God’s  will.  We  are 
not  told  what  features  his  character  assumes  through  this  submission. 
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kingdom  of  God  is  already  come  ;  it  is  not  merely  about  to 
come  immediately  (Lk.  xiii.  23  f.  =  Mt.  xiii.  16  f.). 

Jesus  in  the  Eyes  of  his  Disciples. — To  one  who 
reflects  and  looks  back,  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  disciples 
could  thus  believe  in  Jesus’  unique  knowledge  of  God,  and 
could  also  believe  in  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
without  looking  upon  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  And  it  may 
seem  stranger  still  that  Jesus  should  designate  himself  in 
their  hearing  as  the  son  who  alone  knows  the  Father,  without 
one  of  them  being  prompted  to  exclaim,  “  Art  thou  then  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Messiah?”  Yet  upon  a  closer  investigation 
all  grounds  for  astonishment  disappear.  Jesus  owed  his  fame 
to  his  preaching  and  his  healing.  Both  were  practised  in  a 
remote  region  of  Galilee.  The  people  who  were  gathered 
about  him  were  publicans,  fishermen,  and  perhaps  also 
peasants.  The  Messiah  was  not  expected  either  to  preach 
or  to  heal ;  at  least,  that  was  not  the  kind  of  activity 1  he 
was  expected  primarily  to  exhibit.  But  it  was  expected 
that,  as  king  of  peace,  he  would  rule  over  his  eternal  kingdom. 
His  appearance  was  not  looked  for  in  Galilee  (cp.  Jn.  vii. 
41),  but  in  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  and  political  capital  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Besides,  what  Jesus  described  as  the 
presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  may  have  seemed  to  the 
majority  of  people  merely  a  slight  foretaste  of  the  great 
glory  of  the  future  ;  so  that  even  the  person  who  brought 
these  good  things  may  not  have  appeared  to  them  to  be 
more  than  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  Greatly  as  the 
people  valued  the  truth  which  Jesus  brought,  and  by  which 
he  founded  a  type  of  piety  antagonistic  to  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  highly  as  they  thought  of  his  work  as  a 
healer,  yet  there  was  a  vast  gap  between  such  an  attitude 
of  veneration  for  the  Master  and  the  full  consciousness  that 
Jesus  was  the  future  Messiah.  And  to  most  people  the  gap 
was  no  doubt  rendered  impassable  by  Jesus  himself,  for  he 
spoke  constantly  of  the  approaching  dawn  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and,  when  so  speaking,  described  the  Messiah  as  the 

1  True,  Jn.  iv.  25  speaks  of  a  teaching  mission  on  the  part  of  the 
Messiah.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  what  is  there  reproduced  is  the 
popular  idea  (of  the  Samaritans,  moreover).  Enoch  xlv.  3  and  similar 
passages  refer  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Messiah  as  ruler  and  judge. 
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Son  of  Man  who  was  coming  from  Heaven.1  It  was,  of  course, 
very  difficult  to  identify  the  preacher  of  repentance,  living  in 
very  humble  circumstances,  with  the  king  of  the  future  world, 
who  had  his  dwelling  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 
Hence,  when  Jesus  said  that  none  but  the  son  knows  the 
Father,  they  may  have  been  content  to  marvel  at  his  lofty 
self-confidence,  without  drawing  further  inferences  from  the 
fact. 

Legends  ABOUT  Jesus. — The  disciples,  then,  have  not  yet 
recognised  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  At  the  same  time,  his 
figure  seems  to  have  gradually  begun  to  grow  upon  their 
vision,  until  it  assumed  the  dimensions  of  the  wonderful  and 
the  supernatural.  We  now  enter  upon  the  period  of  great 
miracles — miracles  performed  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of 
alleviating  human  distress,  but  also  in  a  special  way  of 
exhibiting  the  greatness  of  Jesus.  While  in  many  cases,  no 
doubt,  enthusiasm  for  Jesus  personally  contributed  towards 
an  exaggeration  of  the  miracle,  now  even  the  best  tradition 
begins  to  embellish,  and  at  the  same  time  obscure,  Jesus’ 
public  work  with  legendary  narratives. 

Feeding  the  Multitude. — After  the  reunion  at  Caper¬ 
naum  with  his  disciples  who  had  been  sent  forth  (cp.  pp.  281  fi), 
Jesus  withdraws  with  them  into  an  uninhabited  district,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  short  respite.  His  sole  object  was  no  doubt 
to  be  alone  with  them,  before  they  were  again  separated. 
But  Jesus  and  his  disciples  find  that  solitude  is  no  longer 
attainable.  In  Capernaum  itself,  amid  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  of  people  constantly  coming  and  going,  they  found  no 
time  even  to  eat  (Mk.  vi.  31,  and  compare  iii.  20).  When 
they  embark  and  seek  a  lonely  place,  their  course  is  observed 
from  the  shore,  and  at  once  a  multitude  of  people  from  all 
quarters  flock  to  the  place  they  are  making  for.  And, 
although  what  Jesus  was  seeking  was  rest  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  own  followers,  nevertheless  he  has  compassion 
upon  the  people,  who  seem  to  him,  since  he  is  unable  to 

1  In  his  preaching  of  repentance  Jesus  assumed  that  his  contemporaries 
would  live  to  see  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (see  Chap.  VIII., 
pp.  159  f.).  The  other  side  to  this  picture  was  that  he  himself  was  expected 
to  be  still  dwelling  on  earth  when  the  Messiah  should  come  from  Heaven. 
This  precluded  any  idea  that  perhaps  Jesus  himself  was  the  Messiah. 
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regard  the  Scribal  preachers  as  their  destined  pastors,  like  a 
flock  without  a  shepherd.  He  teaches  them,  and  to  such 
an  extent  do  they  hang  upon  his  words  that,  in  the  meantime, 
they  forget  to  eat  and  drink.  In  consequence  of  this,  there 
arises  for  Jesus  a  new  duty,  a  task  such  as  he  has  not  so 
far  been  confronted  with.  Down  to  the  present  moment 
his  helpful  love  has  been  manifested,  apart  from  the  evidence 
of  it  in  his  preaching,  principally  by  his  work  as  a  healer. 
Now,  however,  he  finds  himself  constrained  not  to  let  these 
people,  mostly  poor  folk,  and  some  of  them  living  at  a 
distance,  depart  from  him  without  food  of  some  kind.  When 
he  communicates  his  resolve  to  the  disciples,  the  smallness 
of  their  own  stores  and  the  great  number  of  those  who  are 
in  need  of  food  awaken  misgivings  in  them.  Yet  here  again 
Jesus  maintains  that  cheerful,  unfaltering  confidence  of  his. 
The  task  is  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  that  all  are 
satisfied. 

In  Mk.  vi.  35-44  we  read  that  Jesus  fed  five  thousand 
people  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  Later  on  Mk. 
(viii.  i— 10)  relates  a  second  event  of  a  precisely  similar 
character;  in  this  case  the  hunger  of  four  thousand  persons 
is  satisfied  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  fishes.  Having  once 
succeeded  in  feeding  a  multitude  in  this  way,  it  was,  of  course, 
only  natural  that  Jesus  should  come  forward  and  help  in 
the  same  way  on  another  occasion.  Such  a  person  as  he, 
knowing  all  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  life,  never  forgetting 
the  man  who  stood  or  sat  before  him,  may  well  have  felt  really 
heartfelt  joy  in  thus  feeding  the  hungry.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  numbers  given  cannot  be  accepted  as  historical.  On 
the  one  occasion,  twelve  baskets  of  fragments  are  after¬ 
wards  gathered  up  from  the  five  loaves  ;  on  the  other,  seven 
baskets  from  the  seven  loaves.  So,  on  both  occasions 
there  are  actually  more  fragments  after  the  feeding  than 
there  was  bread  before  it.  We  are  to  understand  that  the 
bread  increased  whilst  passing  through  Jesus’  hand.  But  if 
this  were  so,  it  would  mean  the  accomplishment  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  remarkable  interference  with  Nature  for  a  relatively 
slight  purpose  ;  the  only  effect  of  it  would  probably  have 
been  to  divert  attention  from  Jesus’  preaching  of  repentance 
and  direct  it  towards  the  great  miracle-worker.  No;  in  these, 
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as  in  other  cases,  Jesus  simply  desired  to  help  ;  he  had,  in 
fact,  long  ago  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  evoke 
belief  in  himself  personally  by  the  performance  of  miracles 
(Mt.  iv.  5-7,  Lk.  iv.  9-12).1 

Walking  on  the  Lake. — With  the  first  story  of  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude  Mk.  (vi.  45-52)  connects  the  account 
of  Jesus  walking  on  the  lake.  The  disciples  set  sail  across 
the  lake  towards  Bethsaida,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 
Jesus  has  remained  behind.  Then,  after  he  has  dismissed 
the  multitude,  he  goes  up  into  the  mountain  to  pray.  During 
their  passage,  the  disciples  encounter  a  violent  tempest 
This  Jesus  perceives  from  the  shore.  Then,  about  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night,  he  comes  to  them  walking  over  the  lake. 
He  is  about  to  go  on  past  them.  They  all  see  him,  and  are 
terrified,  being  unable  to  believe  that  it  is  he,  and  they  cry 
out  aloud  ;  but  Jesus  steps  into  the  vessel,  and  immediately 
the  wind  ceases. 

This  is  a  heightening  of  what  took  place  when  Jesus,  during 
the  storm  on  the  lake,  bade  the  wind  be  still.  The  story 
cannot  be  true  historically.  This  is  shown  even  by  the  time 
data,  from  which  we  learn  that  Jesus  came  to  the  disciples 
about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  that  is,  between  three 
and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Now,  the  greatest  length  of 
the  lake  is  only  thirteen  miles.  None  of  our  accounts,  how¬ 
ever,  leads  us  at  all  to  suppose  that  Jesus  with  his  disciples 
was  either  south  of  Tiberias  on  the  west  shore  or  south  of 
Hippos  ( Susiyeh )  on  the  east  shore.  And  as  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  lake  does  not  exceed  seven  miles,  a  voyage  of 
four  hours’  duration  would,  even  in  bad  weather,  have  been 
extraordinarily  long.  And  no  one  will  venture  to  suppose 
that  the  disciples  did  not  leave  Jesus  until  eleven  o’clock  at 

1  If  the  stories  of  feeding  the  multitudes  are  thus  divested  of  their 
wonderful  character,  they  lose,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  all  force  as 
evidence  of  Jesus’  omnipotence  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  omnipotence  in  every  case  only  affords  help  of  such  a  transitory  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  story,  even  as  we  have  it,  affords  another  instance 
of  Jesus’  thoughtful  love,  and,  in  exchange  for  the  omnipotence  hitherto 
admired,  we  have  a  fresh  and  vigorous  courage  of  faith,  which  succeeds  in 
accomplishing  even  what  is  apparently  impossible,  because  it  is  bold 
enough  to  attempt  it. 
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night,  and  that  Jesus  did  not  until  that  late  hour  take  leave 
of  the  throng  which  was  gathered  about  him.  Consequently, 
the  story  lacks  historical  foundation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  becomes  quite  intelligible  as  soon  as  we  interpret  it  allegori¬ 
cally.1  In  their  distress,  the  disciples  are  utterly  at  their 
wits’  end,  and  their  helplessness  continues  “  on  into  the  night 
and  again  into  the  morning.”  But  when  their  need  is  at  the 
sorest,  their  Saviour  comes  to  them  :  the  eye  that  is  looking 
eagerly  for  deliverance  believes  that  it  sees  divine  help  in  the 
moment  of  its  peril ;  yet  it  fancies  that  what  it  sees  is  an 
illusion  soon  to  vanish  ;  it  does  not  at  first  dare  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  Saviour  who  is  actually  near.  It  is  only  when 
the  heart  lays  firm  hold  upon  these  ideas  of  God’s  help  that 
calmness  ensues,  just  as  in  the  story  the  tempest  ceases  as 
soon  as  Jesus  has  stepped  into  the  vessel. 

If  Jesus  had  actually  walked  over  the  waves  of  the  tumultuous 
lake  to  his  disciples,  if  the  storm  had  suddenly  passed  away 
as  he  stepped  into  the  boat,  it  would  no  longer  have  been 
possible  for  anyone  who  took  part  in  that  voyage  to  have  any 
doubt  at  all  as  to  Jesus’  supernatural  character.  But,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  gather,  none  of  them  was  at  that  time 
definitely  persuaded  that  Jesus  was  possessed  of  supernatural 
attributes.  At  any  rate,  none  of  them  openly  confessed  that 
he  had  arrived  at  any  such  conviction  ;  the  later  story  of  the 
avowal  of  Peter  shows  this  (Mk.  viii.  27-36,  Mt.  xvi.  13-20). 

Last  Works  of  Healing. — The  Evangelist  Mk.  closes 
these  stories  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  and 
of  Jesus’  walking  across  the  lake  with  an  allusion  to  a  vast 
number  of  healing  acts,  which  also  were  now,  it  would  seem, 
performed  by  Jesus  in  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  and  in  its 
towns  and  villages  (Mk.  vi.  53-56).  The  object  of  Mk.  is 
evidently  to  signalise  the  culminating  point  of  Jesus’  public 
ministry.  But  this  activity,  so  rich  and  so  abounding  in 
blessings,  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  by  an  apparently 
trivial  cause. 

1  The  question  as  to  who  was  the  author  of  the  allegory  cannot  be 
answered.  But,  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  there  are 
only  very  few  that  we  can  safely  trace  back  to  their  actual  authors.  Hence, 
to  require  the  name  of  the  originator  of  an  individual  Gospel  story  is  really 
to  ask  too  much. 
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Scribes  from  Jerusalem. — Those  members  of  the  great 
party  of  the  Pharisees,  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  which  Jesus  made  the  scene  of  his  activity,  come 
to  him  with  Scribes  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
these  Scribes  had  been  summoned  by  the  Pharisees  of  the 
district,  or  whether  they  had  come  of  their  own  accord,  or 
whether,  again,  they  had  travelled  thither  at  the  request  of 
the  Synedrium  of  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  into  this  new  religious 
movement  which  was  creating  so  much  excitement.  At  any 
rate,  the  Scribes  from  the  capital  might  expect  to  be  received 
with  special  honour  in  the  villages  beside  the  lake ;  and  the 
Pharisees  no  doubt  counted  upon  the  opinion  of  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  making  an  impression  upon  the  populace.1 
Now,  there  were  many  grounds  of  complaint  against  Jesus. 
He  had  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  he  did  not  fast ;  in  his 
intercourse  with  men  he  did  not  hold  aloof  from  the  “  people 
of  the  country  ”  ;  but,  besides  this,  he  had  actually  permitted 
the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath,  sanctified  as  it  was  by  the  Law, 
to  be  transgressed,  and  above  all  had  in  his  public  discourse 
defended  his  new  kind  of  piety  as  against  the  religious 
practices  hitherto  in  vogue.  Yet  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  do 
not  attack  Jesus  on  the  ground  of  matters  of  this  kind,  which 
had  come  to  their  knowledge  by  hearsay ;  they  grapple  with 
him  on  the  very  first  occasion  that  offers  itself  to  them  when 
they  are  themselves  eye-witnesses. 

(a)  WASHING  OF  HANDS. — They  observe  that  Jesus’  disciples 
do  not  wash  their  hands  before  eating.  From  a  religious 
point  of  view,  one  might  imagine  this  to  be  a  quite  unim¬ 
portant  matter.  But  Jewish  custom  had  placed  upon  even 
the  most  external  acts  the  sanction  of  a  sacred  duty ;  and 
though  the  washing  of  hands  before  meat  was  not  prescribed 
by  the  Law,  yet  it  had  a  place  in  the  tradition  of  the  elders, 
and  was  one  of  those  sacred  customs  ( Halakhah )  which  later 

1  A  special  deputation  from  the  Synedrium  of  Jerusalem  would  not  be 
inconceivable.  The  Fourth  Gospel  presupposes  that  the  Baptist  was 
questioned  by  a  similar  deputation  concerning  his  right  to  baptise  (Jn.  i. 
19-28).  The  sending  forth  of  the  twelve  disciples  two  by  two  had,  to  say 
the  least,  made  it  possible  for  a  great  impression  to  be  made  upon  the 
whole  country.  And  if  the  Synedrium  had  heard  of  this,  it  might  conceive 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and,  if  need  were,  to  intervene. 
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Judaism  ranked  as  quite  equal  to  the  Law ;  it  was  the 
Synedrium  that  ordained  it,  and  the  duty  of  guarding  such 
customs,  and  of  handing  them  on  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation,  had  been  committed  to  these  very  Scribes.1 

(b)  JESUS  AGAINST  TRADITION. — Jesus  now  declares  point- 
blank  that  he  refuses  absolutely  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  tradition  of  the  elders,  and  pronounces  upon  it  a  harsh 
judgment.  These  requirements,  which  are  declared  to  be  ob¬ 
ligatory,  and  which  even  now  the  Jerusalem  magnates  sought  to 
enforce  anew,  seem  to  him  to  be  arbitrary  enactments  of  men, 
and,  while  they  are  receiving  attention,  God’s  holy  command¬ 
ments  are  neglected.  Such  pious  zeal  in  matters  having  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  real  piety  Jesus  describes  as  a  kind  of  hypocrisy, 
and  to  the  representatives  of  it  he  applies  the  words  of  Isaiah 
(xxix.  13),  “  This  people  honour  me  indeed  with  their  lips,  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me  ;  vainly  do  they  serve  me  while 
they  teach  only  the  precepts  of  men.”  Here  we  certainly 
have  another  case  of  brusque  denunciation  of  the  customs 
pronounced  holy  by  Jerusalem,  just  as  on  earlier  occasions 
Jesus  had  set  himself  against  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  against  the  conventional  fasts,  and  against  the  ordinance 
of  the  Sabbath.  But  Jesus  shows  as  clearly  as  possible  that 
he  draws  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  this  officious 
justification  by  works,  which  claims  to  be  the  one  and  only 
right  way,  and  the  true  fear  of  God.  “Ye  have  abandoned 
God’s  command  and  hold  fast  to  the  tradition  of  men.” 

It  was  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  Jewish  Scribal 

1  The  phrase  napdSotus  t£>v  irpeo-fiorepuiv  admits  of  a  double  interpretation. 
Ol  irpeafiiiTepoi  is  the  title  of  the  elders  of  the  people  (Mk.  viii.  31,  xi.  27, 
xiv.  43,  53,  xv.  1,  similarly  in  the  parallel  passages  in  Mt.  and  Lk. ;  Lk.,  too, 
has  the  alternative  t5  irpeo-pvTtpiov — Lk.  xxii.  66  and  Acts  xxii.  5).  According 
to  this,  the  irapdSoo-ts  tSiv  irpco-fivTcpwv  would  mean  the  custom  recommended, 
or  enjoined,  by  the  elders  (the  nobles)  of  the  people.  It  was  called  napdSotris 
because  it  rested  on  tradition,  and  was  not  based  on  arbitrary  regulations. 
This  explanation  is  better  than  that  which  would  make  ol  wpecrpirepot 
equivalent  to  of  dpXa7oi  (Mt.  v.  21,  33,  “the  men  of  antiquity”),  for  though 
the  latter  suits  the  idea  of  napdSoius  very  well,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  sense 
in  which  ol  irpeo-fltb-epot  is  so  often  used.  What  the  Scribes  from  Jerusalem 
therefore  call  attention  to  is  Jesus’  contradiction  of  the  canons  issued  from 
Jerusalem.  This  further  makes  it  probable  that  their  action  was  the  result 
of  a  commission  officially  entrusted  to  them. 
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learning,  that  the  pupil  was  expected  to  take  hold  of  his 
teacher’s  words  with  the  most  scrupulous  and  careful  exacti¬ 
tude — “  he  should  be  like  a  well-plastered  well,  which  lets  no 
water  escape”  ( Pirke  Aboth,  ii.  8).  In  other  words,  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  school  was  absolute;  and  what  Jesus  perceives 
to  be  missing  is  submission  of  the  school  to  the  command  of 
God.1  And  he  illustrates  his  meaning  by  giving  a  particu¬ 
larly  clear  instance  ;  he  points  to  the  commandment  that  one 
should  honour  one’s  father  and  mother,  and  to  the  threat  of 
punishment  by  death  against  anyone  who  curses  his  father 
and  mother — a  threat  contained  in  the  Law  (Exod.  x.  12, 
Deut.  v.  16 — Exod.  xxi.  17).  In  contrast  with  this  he  places 
a  precept  of  the  Scribes,  “  But  ye  say  ”  (v/mels  Se  Aeyere) — 
meaning,  of  course,  that  here  again  they  refer  for  their 
authority  to  what  has  become  their  tradition ;  at  all  events, 
he  does  not  anticipate  any  contradiction  when  he  declares 
that  what  he  is  about  to  say  is  the  view  of  the  Scribes. 
Jesus  then  proceeds  to  quote  a  piece  of  Scribal  teaching,  which 
permits  a  son  to  convert  the  means  that  ought  properly  to 
support  his  parents  into  a  bequest  to  the  temple.  A  donation 
to  the  temple  takes  precedence  over  the  duty  of  supporting  a 
man’s  parents;  this  is  quite  contrary  to  what  Jesus  considers 
to  be  right.  On  another  occasion  he  said  that  it  is  more 
important  to  be  reconciled  with  one’s  brother  than  to  make 
an  offering  (Mt.  v.  23  f.).  Again,  while  he  thinks  the  Law 
is  too  severe  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  he  holds  that  it  is 
too  lenient  on  the  question  of  divorce  (Mk.  ii.  23 — iii.  6,  x.  5). 
When  he  enumerates  those  commandments  of  God  obedience 
to  which  secures  participation  in  the  life  eternal,  he  cites  from 
the  ten  precisely  those  which  deal  with  man’s  social  relations 
(Mk.  x.  19).  By  the  side  of  the  acknowledged  highest  com¬ 
mandment,  to  love  God — a  commandment  repeated  daily  by 
the  Jew  in  his  morning  and  evening  prayers  (see  pp.  260  f.) — 
Jesus  places,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it,  the  little-known 
commandment,  to  love  one’s  neighbour  (Mk.  xii.  29-31). 
Thus,  in  every  case  Jesus  esteems  the  duty  of  divine  worship 
as  of  less  account,  compared  with  that  which  is  owing  to 


1  This  was  an  astonishing  thing  to  say,  in  so  far  as  Scribal  erudition 
knew  apparently  no  higher  goal  than  absolute  obedience  to  God’s  law. 
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our  fellow-men.1  So  also  in  the  present  case  he  condemns 
the  advice  of  the  Scribes  ;  he  feels  that  the  support  of  one’s 
parents  is  far  too  sacred  a  duty  to  be  supplanted  by  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  the  temple.  Hence  he  cries  to  the  Scribes  who  have 
challenged  his  words,  “  So  of  a  truth  ye  make  God’s  com¬ 
mandment  of  none  effect,  in  order  to  safeguard  your  tradi¬ 
tion.”  And  now  they  actually  wish  to  be  looked  upon  as 
faithful  guardians  of  pious  custom  ! 

(c)  CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN. — Jesus’  words  amounted  to  a 
point-blank  declaration  of  war  against  the  whole  of  the  current 
system  of  piety.  But  he  is  obliged  to  say  something  more  to 
the  Jerusalem  Scribes  ;  now  it  is  on  the  question  of  purity, 
for  they  have  noted  the  omission  of  his  disciples  to  wash 
their  hands  before  meat.  However,  he  no  longer  addresses 
himself  to  them.  Since  he  does  not  acknowledge  their 
authority,  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  he  stands  condemned  in 
their  eyes,  and  all  further  dispute  seems  profitless.  Hence 
he  turns  2  to  the  crowd  about  him,  and  says,  “  Hear  me,  all 
ye,  and  understand  1  ”  He  is  fully  conscious,  therefore,  that 
he  is  now  about  to  give  utterance  to  important  words — 
words  of  far-reaching  consequence.  “  There  is  nothing  out¬ 
side  a  man  that  defileth  him  by  simply  coming  near  to  him  ; 
but  what  goeth  out  of  a  man,  this  it  is  that  defileth  him.” 
We  have  here,  just  as  in  the  question  of  the  Sabbath,  not 
merely  a  breach  with  the  Pharisaic  tradition,  but  a  breach 
with  the  Law,  only  in  this  case  it  is  of  a  far  more  radical  kind. 
If  a  man  is  not  made  impure  by  anything  that  approaches 
him  from  without,  he  cannot  well  be  made  impure  in  a 
religious  sense  by  a  reputedly  leprous  garment  or  leprous 
house  (Lev.  xiii.  47-58,  xiv.  35-53).  Jesus  has,  of  course,  no 
idea  of  disputing  the  fact  that  things  from  without  may 
come  to  a  man  and  defile  him  physically  ;  but  by  “  impure  ” 

1  This  again  exhibits,  though  from  another  side,  the  value  attached  by 
Jesus  to  the  duty  of  love,  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  great  discourse 
on  the  judgment  (see  Chap.  VIII.,  pp.  171  ff.).  If  at  God’s  judgment  the 
criterion  for  judging  the  individual  is  simply  the  practical  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  which  he  has  shown  to  his  fellow-men,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  purely  ceremonial  duties  must  yield  to  moral  obligations. 

2  The  Evangelist  describes  the  situation  in  strong  terms,  irpomca\tcrdntvos 

■wdxtv  rby  6x*°v  avroh  (Mk.  vii.  14).  The  crowd  comes  nearer  ;  this 

action  paves  the  way  for  an  important  declaration. 
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the  Jews  understand  “  blameworthy  in  the  sight  of  God.” 
According  to  the  explanation  given  to  his  disciples  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  Jesus  was  thinking  also  of  those 
external  things  which  a  man  consciously,  and  of  deliberate 
purpose,  takes  to  himself,  above  all  of  “impure”  food;  he  may 
further  also  have  had  in  mind  the  disease  which  comes  upon 
a  man  against  his  will,  as  well  as  contact  with  the  sick,  the 
dead,  and  with  other  forms  of  reputed  uncleanness.  He 
disavows,  then,  altogether  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  to  purity, 
to  which  such  extreme  importance  was  attached  by  the 
Jews,  particularly  as  laid  down  in  Lev.  xi.-xv.,  Num.  v. 
1-4,  xix.1  The  reason  the  Jews  laid  so  much  stress 
upon  these  commandments  was  that  they  regarded  them 
as  marking  the  wall  of  division  between  Israel  and  the 
heathen.  But  in  Jesus’  opinion  the  real  worth  of  a 
man  in  God’s  eyes  is  determined  solely  by  what  may 
be  considered  to  be  the  expression  of  his  inner  nature. 
The  worth  of  a  man  in  God’s  eyes  depends  solely  upon  his 
character. 

(d)  EXPLANATION  TO  HIS  DISCIPLES. — The  idea  is  one  which 
was  no  less  completely  subversive  of  Jewish  thought  than  it 
was  vitally  important  for  the  history  of  religion.  But  that 
Jesus  really  did  mean  this,  by  the  words  he  addressed  to  the 
crowd,  is  shown  by  the  conversation  he  had  with  his  disciples, 
a  conversation  appended  to  this  utterance.  The  disciples 
inform  Jesus  that  the  Pharisees  are  grievously  offended  at 
his  exposition.  Then  he  says,  referring  to  the  reputation  of 
his  adversaries,  “  Every  plant  which  my  Father  has  not 
planted  shall  be  rooted  up.  Let  them  be ;  they  are  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,  and  when  one  blind  man  leads  another, 
they  will  both  fall  into  the  pit.”  Jesus,  then,  has  no  fear 
of  his  adversaries,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  their 
adherents.  He  lives  in  the  confident  conviction  that  what 
is  inwardly  false  cannot  endure  for  ever.  He  will  not,  there- 

1  This  was  even  a  far  more  thorough-going  repudiation  of  the  Law  than 
that  contained  in  the  explanation  about  the  Sabbath  (Mk.  ii.  23-28).  The 
widespread  habit,  due  to  the  old  dogmatic  writers,  of  showing  Jesus,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Law  is  often  an  obstacle  to  the 
understanding  of  this  saying,  though  it  is  one  which,  taken  as  it  stands,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  misapprehend. 
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fore,  contend  further  against  these  blind  persons  who  are 
incapable  of  seeing  the  will  of  God,  well  knowing  that  they 
and  their  followers  must,  without  further  struggle  on  his  part, 
lose  the  battle  in  the  end.1  Then  the  disciples  themselves 
ask  him  the  meaning  of  this  brief  saying.  Accordingly,  he 
makes  it  clear  to  them  by  the  example  of  the  foods  which 
are  taken  and  voided  by  men  without  affecting  the  heart — the 
heart  being,  according  to  ancient  ideas,  the  centre  of 
intellectual  life.  What  thus,  in  a  sense,  passes  by  the  inner¬ 
most  being  of  a  man  has  no  influence  upon  his  personal  merit. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  within,  from  the  heart,  proceed  the 
evil  thoughts  which  defile  a  man  and  lower  his  moral  worth.2 

{£)  LEAGUE  WITH  BEELZEBUL. — Jesus  did  not  fear  his 
adversaries ;  but  he  speedily  found  himself  compelled  once 
more  to  confront  them.  He  heard  that  the  Jerusalem  Scribes, 
whose  position  was,  as  they  realised,  appreciably  strengthened 
since  his  blunt  declaration  against  the  Law,  were  publicly 
warning  the  people  against  himself,  saying  that  though  he 
did  indeed  drive  out  evil  spirits,  he  did  so  through  the 
power  of  Beelzebul.  This  name  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  as  a  variant  of  the  name  of  the  old  Philistine  god 
Baal-zebub  of  Ekron,  whose  oracle  Ahaziah,  King  of  Israel, 
sent  to  consult  when  his  messengers  were  met  on  their  way 
by  the  prophet  Elijah  (2  Ki.  i.  1-8);  but  is  one  of  the  very 
many  names  of  spirits,  freely  invented  by  later  Judaism,  and 
means  “  Lord  of  the  Dwelling.”  If  Beelzebul  is  the  lord  of 
the  demons,  he  can  give  Jesus  power  over  the  demons. 
True,  this  was  to  admit  that  works  rich  in  blessing  did 
flow  from  Jesus ;  but  the  idea,  that  good  was  scattered 
abroad  by  an  evil  power  to  the  intent  that  it  might  in 
the  end  rule  men  all  the  more  surely,  was  by  no  means 

1  It  is  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that  makes  him  so  certain 
of  this.  He  might  have  been  expected  to  endeavour  to  save  these 
blind  people ;  but  he  knows  human  nature,  and  is  aware  that  in  cases 
like  these  the  person  who  makes  advances  is  more  likely  to  repel  than  to 
attract. 

2  This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  a  will  ever  set  to  do  what  is  good  is 
the  truly  pious  individual’s  highest  end.  It  is  in  this,  and  not  in  the 
observance  of  usages  hallowed  by  some  kind  of  convention,  that  the  real 
merit  of  a  man  consists.  Goodness  of  character  is  the  one  thing  required 
of  a  man  by  God. 
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uncommon  in  that  age.1  Paul  also  is  aware  that  Satan  often 
changes  himself  and  appears  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light 
(2  Cor.  xi.  14).  A  similar  idea  was  now  made  to  tell  against 
Jesus.  Nor  need  it  be  wondered  at ;  for  did  not  all  the  good 
proceeding  from  him  seem  to  serve  what,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Jew,  was  the  most  pernicious  of  purposes,  the  destruction 
of  the  holy  treasure  of  Israel,  to  wit,  the  Law  ?  This  assertion 
of  the  Scribes,  that  Jesus  drove  out  devils  as  a  minister  of  the 
devil,  without  doubt  produced  a  great  effect. 

Jesus’ answer  to  the  accusation  is  this:  “If  Satan  fought 
against  Satan,  then  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one  would  be 
divided  against  itself,  and  his  dominion  would  fall  to  pieces.” 
The  driving-out  of  the  demons  would  thus  be  a  good  sign,  if 
Beelzebul  really  had  given  him  the  power  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits.  The  overcoming  of  evil  is  therefore  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  a  good  thing.  Jesus  then  goes  on  to  say,  “  He  who 
forces  his  way  into  a  strong  man’s  house,  and  plunders  his 
goods,  must  first  have  bound  the  strong  man.”  Jesus  cannot 
drive  out  evil  spirits,  if  he  himself  is  under  the  spell  of  an  evil 
spirit.  No  one  can  become  master  over  unclean  spirits  who 
is  not  himself  inwardly  clean.  Consequently,  it  is  through  the 
help  of  God  (literally  through  the  finger  of  God  ;  ev  ScuctvXco 
deov,  Lk.  xi.  20),  that  he  drives  out  evil  spirits ;  and  this 
ought  to  be  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  come 
in  anticipation.  So,  then,  Jesus  meets  the  accusation,  that  he 
owes  to  unclean  spirits  his  power  over  unclean  spirits,  by 
opposing  to  it  the  idea  that  the  highest  degree  of  blessing, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  is  already  anticipated  in  his  own  works. 
And  it  is  the  joyful  certainty  of  this  that  gives  him  courage 
and  strength  to  meet  such  an  outrageous  slander.2 

1  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  accusation  in  Mk.  iii.  22  is 
intelligible  :  “  He  hath  Beelzebul,  and  by  the  Lord  of  the  demons  he 
driveth  demons  out.”  That  is  to  say,  Jesus  himself  is  thought  of  as  being 
possessed  by  Beelzebul  ;  Ptf\Ce0ol>\  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  Sat/ionov 
exe*  in  Mt.  xi.  18,  Lk.  vii.  33,  viii.  27,  Jn.  vii.  20,  viii.  48-52.  The  accusation 
is  put  most  clearly  in  Mk.  iii.  30 — m/tvp.a  axadapTov  *xtl-  But  this  evil  spirit 
in  him  at  first  does  good,  in  order  that  it  may  totally  destroy  those  who 
are  thus  misled  by  it. 

2  That  is  to  say,  Jesus  opposes  to  the  calumny,  that  he  is  in  the  power  of 
an  evil  spirit,  the  suggestion  that  he  must  himself  have  overcome  evil,  else 
he  could  not  drive  out  evil  spirits.  This  is,  of  course,  only  an  explanation 
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(/)  unpardonable  SIN. — Yet  one  other  serious  word  of 
warning  does  he  speak  ;  let  these  calumniators  take  note  of  it. 
He  declares  that  all  sins  and  all  calumnies  may  be  forgiven 
to  the  sons  of  men  with  one  single  exception :  he  who  utters 
slander  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  never  be  forgiven  ;  he 
saddles  himself  with  an  eternal  load  of  guilt.  Jesus  knows 
that  ever  since  his  baptism  he  has  been  impelled  by  the  holy 
spirit  of  God ;  but  his  adversaries  say  he  is  possessed  of 
Beelzebub  A  slander  such  as  this,  Jesus  holds,  cannot  be 
forgiven.  That  is  to  say,  they  who  see  the  good  clearly 
before  their  eyes,  and  yet  are  able  to  ascribe  it  to  the  influence 
of  the  devil — such  are  beyond  redemption.  Goodness  can 
but  show  itself  and  reveal  its  beauty  ;  at  the  same  time  one 
must  have  an  eye  for  this  beauty  to  be  able  to  recognise 
and  understand  it. 

(g)  ISSUE  OF  THE  DISPUTE. — For  the  time  being,  Jesus  had 
been  beaten  in  the  struggle.  His  declaration  against  the 
commandments  as  to  purity  contained  in  the  Law  was  made 
so  unmistakably,  and  then  again  so  clearly  brought  home  to 
the  people  by  his  adversaries,  that  everyone  was  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  new  religion  and  the  old.1  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  multitude  who  had  continued  to  follow  Jesus, 
gladly  listening  to  his  words  and  deriving  welcome  benefit 
from  his  powers  of  healing,  now,  with  few  exceptions,  turned 
away  from  him  in  a  body.  He  realises  that  he  cannot  do 
any  further  work  amongst  the  Jews  ;  he  is  cast  out  and 
rejected.  Accordingly,  he  resolves  to  forsake  Jewish  terri¬ 
tory. 

of  his  view  of  the  matter,  not  a  refutation  of  his  adversaries,  who  actually 
see  in  his  power  to  drive  out  demons  through  Beelzebul  a  piece  of  mischief 
on  the  part  of  Satan.  But  Jesus  possesses  a  corroboration  of  his  explana¬ 
tion,  the  force  of  which  he  knows  he  may  rely  upon  to  carry  weight,  at  any 
rate  with  his  disciples  :  it  is  his  whole  personal  character,  as  it  has  been 
manifested  to  them  down  to  that  present  moment. 

1  For  Jesus’  preaching  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  new  religion,  and 
was  not,  as  it  were,  simply  another  form  of  the  old.  The  Mosaic  Law  was 
the  very  heart  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Any  demarcation  between  what  was 
important  and  what  unimportant,  between  what  was  transitory  and  what 
was  abiding  in  it,  was  quite  inconceivable  without  a  breach  with  Judaism 
(cp.  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  Gal.  iii.  10). 
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AMONGST  THE  HEATHEN 

Sources. — Mk.  vii.  24-ix.  29  (=  Mt.  xv.  24-xvii.  21,  Lk.  ix.  18-42, 
Mk.  viii.  15  =  Lk.  xii.  1).  For  the  departure  from  Galilee  and  the  lament 
over  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  Mt.  xi.  21-23  =  Lk.  x. 
I3— 1 5  ;  Jesus’  companions,  Lk.  ix.  57-62  =  Mt.  viii.  19-22,  also  Lk.  xiv. 
25-33  (Mt.  x.  37  f.)  ;  and  their  subsistence,  Lk.  xii.  22-32  =  Mt.  vi.  25-34. 
For  the  story  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  see  Lk.  iv.  25-27.  Mt.  (ix. 
32  f.)  already  gives  the  healing  of  the  K<o<pis  (Mk.  vii.  32-36)  in  a  shorter 
and  altered  form.  For  the  excursion  to  Dalmanutha,  Mt.  xv.  39,  Ma-yaScb'  ; 
for  the  demand  for  a  sign — the  sign  of  Jonah,  Lk.  xi.  29-32  =  Mt.  xii.  38-42, 
Lk.  xvii.  20  f.,  Lk.  xii.  54-56  (Mt.  xvi.  2  f.),  Lk.  xiii.  1-5.  For  the 
warning  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  Herod,  1  Cor.  v.  6  f., 
Gal.  v.  9.  Mt.  has  also  placed  earlier,  as  well  as  altered  (two  blind  men, 
ix.  27-31),  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida,  Mk.  viii.  22-26. 
For  the  opinions  about  Jesus,  see  Mk.  vi.  14-16  ;  note  also  Mt.  xvi.  14, 
Jeremiah.  For  the  conferring  of  the  name  Peter,  Mt.  xvi.  18,  and 
compare  Jn.  i.  42,  Mk.  iii.  16.  As  regards  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  Mt.  xvi.  19,  compare  the  word  “keys”  in  Rev.  i.  18,  iii.  7,  ix.  20, 
and  Lk.  xi.  52  ;  otherwise,  Mt.  xviii.  18.  The  reason  for  the  command 
not  to  reveal  the  secret,  Mk.  viii.  30,  is  given  in  Mt.  vii.  6.  The  three 
days  before  the  resurrection,  Hos.  vi.  if.  For  the  transfiguration,  2  Pet. 
i.  17.  For  Mk.  ix.  13  (Elijah  =  the  Baptist)  compare  Mt.  xi.  14.  The 
healing  of  the  epileptic  seems  to  be  in  a  wrong  place,  on  account  of  the 
7po/i/iar«Ts,  Mk.  ix.  14. 

Jesus  Amongst  the  Heathen. — It  is  a  fact,  vouched  for 
as  absolutely  certain  by  the  account  in  the  Gospel  of  Mk., 
that  Jesus,  after  his  dispute  with  the  Scribes  from  Jerusalem, 
and  after  his  open  breach,  not  only  with  the  Pharisaic  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  also  with  the  entire  system  of  Judaic  piety  according 
to  the  Law,  kept  for  a  considerable  time  outside  the  boundaries 
of  actual  Jewish  territory.  In  the  first  instance,  we  find 
him  turning  his  steps  towards  the  regions  of  Phoenicia,  and 
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travelling  as  far  as  Sidon.  Afterwards,  however,  he  returns 
to  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth ;  but  makes  for  the  heathen 
eastern  shore  in  the  region  of  the  Decapolis.  Thence  he 
ventures  once  again  to  show  himself  on  Jewish  soil,  but 
quickly  returns,  and  again  moves  away  from  the  lake,  travel¬ 
ling  northwards  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi 
(Paneas,  Baniyas).  Here,  however,  he  resolves,  in  defiance  of 
death,  to  return  once  more  to  his  own  country ;  and  he  is  not 
content  now  to  return  to  Capernaum  :  he  will  journey  to  the 
very  centre  of  Jewish  national  life,  to  Jerusalem  itself  (Mk. 
vii.  24,  31,  viii.  10,  22,  27,  ix.  30,  33,  x.  1,  32X 

Tradition  Regarding  This. — Yet,  in  spite  of  this  explicit 
tradition  in  Mk.,  Jesus’  sojourn  amongst  the  Gentiles  soon 
vanished  entirely  from  the  memory  of  Christendom.  In  Mt. 
xv.  21,  it  is  true,  we  are  still  told  that  after  the  dispute  with 
the  Jerusalem  Scribes  Jesus  withdrew  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  as  early  as  Mt.  xv.  29,  we  hear  that 
he  is  again  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  healing  all  the  sick  that 
are  brought  to  him ;  and  nothing  is  now  said  concerning  his 
being  on  the  heathen  or  eastern  shore.  Nor  is  there  any 
mention  in  Lk.  ix.  18  of  the  vicinity  of  Caesarea  Philippi 
being  the  scene  of  Peter’s  avowal ;  there  is  really  nothing  at 
all  to  indicate  that  Jesus  tarried  for  a  time  on  heathen  soil. 
In  the  Gospel  of  Jn.,  the  question  which  the  Jews  put  to  one 
another,  Whither  then  will  he  go  that  we  shall  not  find 
him  ?  Will  he  perhaps  go  amongst  the  Diaspora  among 
the  Greeks,  and  teach  the  Greeks?”  (Jn.  vii.  35)  is  even 
regarded  as  a  foolish  misunderstanding  of  an  enigmatical 
saying  of  Jesus.1 

Jesus  is  Compelled  to  Flee. — Jesus  felt  that  to  have  to 
go  away  into  heathen  territory  was  a  bitter  trial,  and  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  untimely  crippling  of  his  activity.  We  may 
infer  this  from  his  having  expressly  forbidden  his  disciples, 

1  Jesus’  flight  into  heathen  territory  might  easily  have  been  forgotten, 
because  during  this  time,  so  long  as  he  was  away  from  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  he  had  no  public  ministry.  During  this  period  of  his 
life,  popular  discourses  and  acts  of  healing  are  not  in  evidence,  and  for 
obvious  reasons.  But  his  teaching  of  the  disciples,  unlike  his  popular 
addresses  and  his  healings,  was  not  restricted  to  any  definite  locality  ;  the 
words  spoken  to  his  disciples  could  be  preserved,  even  when  the  places 
where  they  were  spoken  had  been  forgotten. 
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when  he  was  sending  them  forth,  to  go  into  the  paths  of  the 
Gentiles  (Mt.  x.  5),  for  the  special  reason  that,  the  divine 
judgment  being  near  at  hand  (Mt.  x.  23),  the  time  seemed  all 
too  short  for  preaching  repentance  even  in  the  cities  of  Israel. 
Hence  it  can  only  have  been  the  pressure  of  stern  necessity 
that  made  him  resolve  to  abandon  the  territory  of  his  own 
people.  And  it  was  just  this  that  later  Christians  could  not 
reconcile  themselves  to.  Jesus’  last  cruel  fate,  his  execution 
on  the  cross,  was  made  intelligible  to  them  by  his  own  words 
and  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  ;  this  dark  period  of  voluntary 
yet  involuntary  banishment,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  fit 
in  with  their  idea  of  the  Son  of  God,  whose  life  on  earth 
people  were  more  and  more  inclined  to  think  of  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  revelation  of  the  Godhead.  The  reason  that  Jesus’ 
temporary  absence  from  Jewish  territory  was  forgotten,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  induced  Lk.  to  omit  the  prayer  on  the 
cross,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  ”  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel  to  say  nothing  whatever  about  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  Jesus,  or  about  his  agony  in  Gethsemane.1 

Lamentation  over  the  Cities. — But  we  have  other 
sayings  of  Jesus  in  which  his  feelings  at  departing  from  the 
places  which  had  so  far  been  the  scene  of  his  labours  are 
very  clearly  expressed ;  we  have  his  lament  over  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida,  and  a  lament  over  Capernaum  (Mt.  xi.  21-24  =  Lk. 
x.  13-15).  The  road  from  Capernaum  to  Tyre,  whether  Jesus 

1  The  question,  of  course,  suggests  itself  :  How  could  Jesus  flee  after  he 
had  so  earnestly  insisted,  at  the  time  he  sent  forth  his  disciples,  on  the 
need  of  labouring  in  Israel,  and  seeing  that  he,  being  the  Messiah,  must 
in  a  special  degree  have  felt  sure  of  divine  protection  ?  Still,  he  does  not 
flee  alone  ;  he  takes  with  him  a  company  of  men  upon  whom  his  influence 
only  becomes  properly  effective  after  they  have  been  tom  away  from  their 
native  soil,  and  then  it  works,  as  the  confession  of  Peter  at  Ctesarea 
Philippi  shows,  with  far-reaching  results.  Jesus’  answer  to  Peter  (Mt. 
xvi.  18)  proves  clearly  that  he  desired  to  strengthen  the  views  of  this  little 
band  before  he  himself  perished.  Subsequently,  he  calls  them  the  salt  of 
the  earth  ;  if  the  salt  loses  its  power,  wherewith  can  one  season  (Mk.  ix. 
50)?  Hence,  Jesus  may  well  have  held  it  to  be  his  duty  first  to  separate 
his  own  followers  from  a  population  that  was  excited  against  him,  in  order 
fully  and  finally  to  declare  himself  to  them,  even  though  this  was  really 
contrary  to  his  original  intention.  In  sending  forth  the  Twelve,  his  desire 
had  been  to  extend  and  intensify  his  own  activity,  and  now  for  the  present 
this  activity  is  crippled. 
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chose  the  route  via  Tibnin  (the  longer  journey ;  1 5  hours) 
or  that  vi4  Yatir  (not  much  shorter;  about  14J  hours), 
would  lead  Jesus  past  Chorazin  ( Kerazeh ).  From  this  place 
he  would  command  a  fine  view  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
so  that  this  would  be  a  very  suitable  spot  from  which  to 
take  leave  of  it.  The  fact,  too,  that  he  was  bound  for  the 
land  of  Phoenicia  would  naturally  suggest  the  comparison 
between  the  guilt  of  the  places  which  rejected  his  preaching 
and  the  guilt  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Hence  he  exclaims,  “Woe 
unto  thee,  Chorazin,  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  ;  for  had  such 
powers  been  shown  forth  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  as  have  been 
shown  forth  in  you,  they  would  long  ago  have  repented  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes !  Yet  I  say  unto  you,  it  will  be  more 
tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment  than 
for  you.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  oughtest  thou  not  to  be 
lifted  up  to  heaven  ?  Thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  Hell ; 
for  had  such  powers  been  shown  forth  in  Sodom  as  have 
been  shown  forth  in  thee,  it  would  still  be  standing  this  day. 
But  I  say  unto  you,  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of 
Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  thee”  (Mt.  xi.  21-24, 
Lk.  x.  12-15,  abbreviated).  Such  words  as  these  betray 
deep  pain  and  the  bitterness  of  a  heart  filled  with  indigna¬ 
tion.  Jesus  complains  that  he  has  laboured  in  vain.1  In 
the  opinion  of  Jesus,  then,  things  had  been  done  in  these 
places  which,  had  they  happened  in  Gentile  cities  or  in  places 
steeped  in  vice,  would  have  roused  the  inhabitants  to  amend 
their  ways ;  here  they  had  produced  no  effect.2  For  this 
reason,  he  declares,  it  will  be  worse  for  these  places  at  the 
judgment  of  God  than  for  the  Gentile  cities  of  Tyre  and 

1  On  other  occasions  he  had  preserved  a  calmer  frame  of  mind  in  face 
of  a  like  experience.  The  parables  of  the  sower  and  of  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  (see  Chap.  X.,  pp.  254  ff.)  compromise  the  matter  in  such  a  way 
as  to  accentuate  the  rich  blessing  which  results  from  a  partial  or  late  success. 
And  Jesus  still  has  with  him  the  disciples  whom  he  has  gained  over  by 
his  labours  in  these  places.  But  unless  we  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  Jesus’  divinity,  to  attenuate  him  to  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
man,  we  must  ascribe  to  him  those  emotions  without  which  a  human  heart 
cannot  live  on  earth. 

2  In  Amos  (iii.  9—1 1 )  there  are  similar  views  (which  may  be  compared) 
with  regard  to  Israelitic  and  heathen  cities.  Very  similar,  too,  is  Jesus’ 
saying  about  the  sign  of  Jonah  (Lk.  xi.  29-32,  Mt.  xii.  38-42). 
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Sidon,  and  for  Sodom,  blotted  out  because  of  its  vices.  For 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum  had  under  their  own 
eyes,  in  Jesus’  works,  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  yet 
they  calumniated  and  rejected  Jesus.  Thus,  according  to 
Jesus’  last  word  to  his  adversaries,  their  guilt  could  not  be 
forgiven  (Mk.  iii.  28-30).1  Jesus’  procedure  in  delivering 
these  discourses  is  really  the  same  as  on  another  occasion, 
when  he  assured  a  man  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins :  he 
anticipates  in  a  sense  the  judgment  of  God  or  of  the  Messiah 
(Mk.  ii  7).  But  it  is  a  further  mark  of  the  self-confidence 
and  inner  freedom  of  his  character,  that  he  is  always  sure 
that  his  clear  judgment  is  in  agreement  with  God’s  judg¬ 
ment.  And  none  but  a  person  thus  persuaded  would  have 
prevailed  upon  himself  to  oppose  his  own  ideas  of  good  and 
evil  to  a  tradition,  many  centuries  old,  and  regarded  by  the 
whole  of  his  own  people  as  holy.2 

JESUS’  Companions. — Jesus  did  not  go  into  banishment 
alone.  We  cannot  say  exactly  how  large  the  number  of  his 
companions  was.  But  the  Twelve  were  no  doubt  of  the 
company.  The  later  Gospels  knew  that  the  Twelve,  at 
all  events,  held  fast  to  Jesus  in  the  hours  of  his  trial — at 
a  time,  that  is  to  say,  when,  because  of  his  ill-success,  he 
might  have  doubted  his  God-given  mission  (Lk.  xxii.  28)) 
or  when  others  deserted  him  (Jn.  vi.  66-71).  Lk.  relates 
three  instances,  Mt.  two,  of  decisive  moments  in  which 
adherents  of  Jesus  had  to  face  the  question,  whether  they 
would  remain  longer  with  their  Master  or  cleave  to  their 
own  friends  and  their  own  people  (Lk.  ix.  57-62  =  Mt.  viii. 
19-22).  A  certain  man  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  came  to  Jesus, 
and  said,  “  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.” 

1  Cp.  Chap.  X.,  p.  298. 

2  It  has  been  nothing  less  than  disastrous  for  the  Christian  Church  that 
the  image  of  Christ,  as  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  should 
have  been  adorned  with  such  characteristics  as  gentleness,  sensibility, 
compassion,  and  patience,  while  his  steadfastness,  energy,  and  manly 
vigour  almost  disappear  from  view.  And  yet  it  is  simply  the  historical 
truth  that  Jesus  recognised  the  greatness  of  his  disciple,  as  well  as  the 
greatness  of  God  Himself,  to  consist  in  an  unfaltering  perseverance  in 
unselfish  labour  for  others  (see  Chap.  IX.,  p.  244).  But  perseverance, 
such  as  this,  presupposes,  that  manly  courage  which  repudiates  falsehood 
wheresoever  it  is  met  with. 
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Jesus  said  to  him,  “  The  foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  of 
heaven  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where 
he  may  lay  his  head.”  On  other  occasions  Jesus  is  at 
pains  to  make  men  believe  that  God  cares  for  them,  by 
arguing  from  the  more  insignificant  to  the  more  important, 
and  pointing  to  God’s  care  for  such  valueless  birds  as 
sparrows  and  ravens  (Lk.  xii.  6,  24).  Now  he  is  dominated 
by  an  entirely  different  feeling :  for  foxes  and  birds  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  throughout  the  world,  but  not  for  man. 
Yet  the  same  thought  underlies  what  is  said  here — that 
man  is  of  far  greater  value  than  foxes  and  birds.  But  as 
man’s  needs  are  greater,  he  more  frequently  finds  his  wants 
unsatisfied.  In  any  case,  Jesus’  saying  calls  this  enthusiast’s 
attention  to  the  serious  character  of  his  resolve  :  If  thou  art 
willing  to  follow  me  everywhere,  then  shalt  thou  suffer 
privations  with  me.1 

Another  man,  one  who  has  already  for  some  time  belonged 
to  the  more  intimate  circle  of  Jesus’  adherents,  proposes  to 
accompany  him.  But  he  craves  a  little  further  delay,  and  for 
an  extremely  cogent  reason :  his  father  is  dead,  and  he  wishes 
to  bury  him  before  he  goes  away.  Jesus,  however,  cannot 
grant  any  delay.  The  parting  of  a  relative  by  death  does  not 
appear  to  him  so  great  an  evil,  now  that  God’s  kingdom  is 
at  the  door — involving,  as  it  does,  a  rising  again,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  reunion  with  the  dead.  The  disciple  who  is  leaving 
his  dead  father  will  scarcely  be  separated  from  him  for  a 
longer  time  than  another  who  shall  tear  himself  away  from  his 
living  parents.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  saying,  “Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  proclaim  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  What  people  are  here  meant  by  the 
dead  who  may  bury  their  dead  is  clear.  They  are  those  who 
do  not  possess  the  Gospel  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and,  consequently,  are  without  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
reunion  of  all  the  pious  in  a  life  eternal.  Paul  gives  utterance 
to  the  same  idea  in  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  when  he  says,  “Ye 
should  not  be  troubled  like  the  others  who  have  no  hope.” 
The  saying  of  Jesus  sounds  harsh.  But  they  have  a  narrow 

1  Cp.  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  169,  n.  3.  Here  the  “  son  of  man  ”  is  evidently  the 
man  who,  is  conscious  of  his  purpose,  as  contrasted  with  frivolous  and 
rapacious  men  who  grasp  at  everything  they  see. 
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acquaintance  with  life  who  think  that  there  can  be  no  cause 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  man  from  taking  part  in  the  burial  of 
his  own  father.  Moreover,  when  Jesus  left  his  native  soil  with 
his  adherents,  he  certainly  did  so  in  a  moment  of  pressing 
danger;  so  that  what  were  otherwise  sacred  duties  had 
necessarily  to  be  put  aside.1 

After  the  refusal  of  this  second  request,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  yet  a  third  petitioner  fails  to  get  his  request  granted ;  here 
a  man  desires  to  follow  Jesus,  but  wishes  first  to  take  leave  of 
his  own  household.  Jesus  declares,  “No  one  that  looketh 
back,  after  he  hath  once  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  is  ready 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Jesus’  adherents  feel,  therefore,  that  they  are  the  community 
of  the  future  kingdom  of  God.  Everyone  who  belongs  to 
their  company  may  be  presumed  to  be  ready  for  that 
kingdom.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  everyone  should  be  able  to 
tear  himself  away  from  all  things  that  belong  merely  to  the 
present  world.  Everyone  must  devote  himself  entirely  to 
preparation  for  entering  into  God’s  kingdom,  just  as  the 
plougher  has  to  keep  his  eyes  riveted  upon  his  work.  Jesus 
again  put  this  thought  before  the  entire  body  of  his  disciples 
in  clear-cut  language.  The  man  who  does  not  hate  father 
and  mother,  wife  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  and  even  his 
own  life,  let  it  be  added,  cannot  be  his  disciple  ;  the  man  who 
is  not  ready  to  look  upon  himself  as  one  condemned,  and 
already  dragging  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execution,  cannot 
be  Jesus’  disciple  (Mt.  x.  37  f.,  Lk.  xiv.  26  f.).  This  is 
equivalent  to  saying:  They  who  go  with  Jesus  must  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  taking  a  step  which  means  absolute 
estrangement  from  their  nearest  relatives,  and  are  putting 
their  own  lives  at  stake.  Jesus  is  therefore  aware  that  he 
himself  is  condemned  as  a  criminal  deserving  of  death,  even 
though  no  court  of  law  has  deliberately  pronounced  sentence 
upon  him,  and  that  they  who  now  remain  with  him  are 

1  The  peril  which  threatened  was,  of  course,  risk  to  Jesus’  life  (cp.  Mk. 
iii.  6)  ;  but  the  danger  was  still  more  pressing,  in  that  it  menaced  the 
continuance  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world  (Mt.  xvi.  18,  Mk.  ix.  50,  and 
compare  p.  301,  n.).  Jesus  himself  put  a  sacred  duty  aside  ;  being  at  a 
distance  from  his  homeland,  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  preach  repentance 
to  his  own  people. 
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likewise  doomed  to  death.  This  explains  his  hurried  flight 
from  Jewish  territory.1 

Here,  too,  we  have  the  first  distinct  allusion  to  the  death 
on  the  cross,  and  the  carrying  of  the  cross  to  the  place  of 
execution,  as  awaiting  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  And  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact.  If  crucifixion  had  not  been 
the  customary  method  of  execution  at  that  time  in  Palestine, 
Jesus  would  not  later  on  have  died  on  the  cross.  It  was  a 
very  common  thing,  therefore,  to  meet  a  doomed  criminal 
making  his  last  solemn  journey  and  carrying  his  cross  himself. 
The  disciples  ought  to  realise  that  they  must  now  tear 
themselves  away  from  their  own  people  and  be  prepared  for 
death.  But,  at  the  same  time,  Jesus  exhorts  them  to  question 
themselves  seriously  as  to  whether  they  will  be  able  to  carry 
through  the  work  they  are  now  prepared  to  embark  upon. 
And  he  conveys  his  exhortation  by  means  of  two  parables. 
When  a  builder  wishes  to  build  a  tower,  he  has  first  to  reckon 
the  cost  of  the  building,  lest  the  work  remain  unfinished  and 
he  be  laughed  to  scorn.2  And  when  a  king  goes  to  war,  he 
takes  counsel  with  himself  before  setting  out,  whether  with 
his  small  army  he  is  a  match  for  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  So, 
in  like  manner,  everyone  who  goes  with  Jesus  must  carefully 
test  his  powers,  and  see  whether  he  is  strong  enough  to  break 
with  all  that  hitherto  has  been  dear  to  him,  and  to  hold  fast 
to  Jesus  through  tribulation  and  death  (Lk.  xiv.  28-33).  The 
Twelve  seem,  therefore,  to  have  shown  that  they  had  this 
courage,  though  they  may  have  done  so  in  different  degrees ; 

1  The  verdict  upon  Jesus  was  based  on  Deut.  xv.  20,  xxvii.  26  ;  the 
verdict  upon  his  disciples  on  the  latter  passage,  if  not  upon  both.  Jn.  ix. 
22,  xii.  42,  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Jesus’  disciples  were  next  ex¬ 
communicated  from  the  synagogue.  But  against  these  passages  we  may 
set  another  passage  in  the  same  Gospel,  Jn.  xvi.  2,  in  which  Jesus,  in  his 
parting  addresses,  foretells  to  his  disciples  their  exclusion  from  the  syna¬ 
gogue  in  the  future  only.  Moreover,  in  Jerusalem  he  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  entering  the  temple  with  his  disciples  (Mk.  xi.  15,  27,  etc.) ; 
even  at  the  time  when  Paul  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  temple  quite  freely  (Acts  xxi.  26).  Hence, 
there  was  no  formal  exclusion  from  the  synagogue.  Compare  also  the 
story  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  temple  (Mt.  xvii.  24-27),  and  the  discussion 
of  the  same  in  Chap.  XII. 

2  See  Chap.  IV.,  pp.  100  ff.  The  parable  was  suggested  by  Jesus’  own 
handicraft. 
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for,  besides  Simon,  the  man  of  rock,  Jesus  was  accompanied 
by  the  future  traitor.  What  is  more,  the  Twelve  were  even 
now  personally  in  jeopardy.  Like  Jesus,  they  too  had 
preached  ;  and  they  were  known  to  the  people  to  be  the  most 
intimate  disciples  of  Jesus.  If,  therefore,  Jesus  went  away 
from  them,  the  hatred  of  the  zealots  of  the  Law  might  easily 
be  launched  against  them.  Yet  a  historical  reflection  of 
this  kind  should  not  certainly  detract  from  the  glory  due 
to  them  for  having  shown  so  much  courage  and  fidelity. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that,  besides  the  Twelve,  there 
were  women  in  the  company  of  those  who  went  with  Jesus. 
The  gospel  of  Lk.  gives  the  names  of  three  who  had  already 
accompanied  Jesus  in  Galilee — Mary  of  Magdala,  out  of  whom 
Jesus  had  driven  seven  demons  (cp.  Chap.  X.,  p.  272,  n.  1), 
Johanna  the  wife  of  an  eirLTpoTro^  that  is  to  say,  a  financial 
or  administrative  official  of  Herod  (Antipas),  and  a  certain 
Susanna  (Lk.  viii.  2  f.).  In  Mk.  (xv.  40  f.),  also,  three 
women  are  named,  who  followed  Jesus  even  in  Galilee,  and 
ministered  unto  him.  Here  again  Mary  of  Magdala  has  the 
first  place ;  then  follow :  a  certain  Mary,  the  mother  of  the 
younger  James — doubtless  the  second  apostle  of  this  name, 
namely,  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus  (Mk.  iii.  18) — and  of  (the 
unknown)  Joses;1  and,  thirdly,  a  certain  Salome.  They  are 
the  same  women  who  came  to  the  grave  after  the  resurrection 
(Mk.  xvi.  1).  But  we  are  told  in  both  Mk.  and  Lk.  that 
these  were  by  no  means  the  only  women  who  were  amongst 
the  company  of  Jesus.  It  may  fittingly  be  pointed  out  that 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  beautiful  testimony  to  the  deep 
impression  produced  by  the  earnest,  holy  bearing  of  this 
body  of  people,  disowned  by  their  own  nation,  than  the  fact 
that  no  offence  was  taken,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  anyone  of 
their  many  contemporary  enemies  at  the  consorting  together 
of  these  men  and  women  in  a  band  that  was  now  ceaselessly 
moving  about  from  place  to  place ;  and  the  fact  deserves 
to  be  emphasised.  True,  we  have  no  evidence  that  these 

1  The  mention  of  these  persons— otherwise  unknown  to  us  (compare  also 
the  sons  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  Alexander  and  Rufus,  in  Mk.  xv.  21) — shows 
that  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  assumes  some  further  acquaintance  with  the  men 
of  the  New  Testament  epoch  on  the  part  of  its  readers  (a  matter  of  great 
value  in  judging  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel). 
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women  formed  part  of  the  band  which  went  with  Jesus  into 
Gentile  territory.  But  it  is  fair  to.  assume  that  they  did, 
because  they  had  already  moved  about  with  him  in  Galilee, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  him  on  his  fatal  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  If  they  had  remained  behind  at  this  crisis,  it 
would  have  meant  a  falling  away  from  him  ;  besides,  their 
subsequent  journey  to  Jerusalem  was  not  a  whit  less 
dangerous  than  their  present  withdrawal  into  Gentile 
territory. 

Care  for  their  Subsistence. — Luke  viii.  3  tells  us 
that  these  women  ministered  of  their  substance  ( etc  twv 
inrap\ovTwv  avrah)  unto  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  When  the 
Twelve  left  their  homes,  they  necessarily  abandoned  their 
ordinary  callings  1  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  claim  the  assistance  and  hospitality  which 
they  earned  by  their  preaching  and  healing — such  hospitality 
as  Jesus  enjoyed  in  Peter’s  house  in  Capernaum,  or  as  the 
Twelve  accepted,  on  the  advice  of  Jesus,  when  they  were 
sent  forth  two  by  two.  Now,  therefore,  the  care  for  supply¬ 
ing  their  daily  wants  naturally  pressed  heavily  upon  them. 
And  very  soon  the  questions,  “  What  shall  we  eat  ?  What 
shall  we  drink  ?  Wherewith  shall  we  clothe  ourselves  ?  ” 
would  seem  to  have  reached  Jesus’  ears.  But  he  seeks  to 
allay  their  anxiety  by  exhorting  them  to  trust  in  God.  As 
it  had  already  been  made  manifest  to  Jesus  himself,  in  the 
hour  of  hunger  and  privation,  that  man  can  also  live  by  the 
word  of  God,  he  now  tells  his  disciples  that  life  is  sustained 
by  other  things  than  food,  and  the  body  protected  by  other 
things  than  clothing  (Lk.  xii.  23 — Mt.  vi.  25):  “Life  is 
more  than  food,  the  body  is  more  than  clothing.” 2  At  the 
same  time  he  points  to  the  ravens  ;  they  neither  sow  nor 
reap,  have  neither  barns  nor  storehouses,  and  yet  God  feeds 

1  We  know  that  Simon,  Andrew,  John,  and  James  were  fishermen 
(Mk.  i.  16-20).  Whether  Matthew  is  to  be  identified  with  Levi  the  publican 
is  doubtful  (Mk.  ii.  l4  =  Mt.  ix.  9). 

2  Here  Jesus  opposes  a  teleological  to  a  materialistic  point  of  view.  A 
being’s  length  of  life  is  determined,  not  by  its  external  means  of  subsistence, 
but  by  its  intrinsic  worth.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  man  whose  experience 
has  taught  him  that  often  the  son  of  man  cannot  find  a  shelter,  whereas 
foxes  and  birds  have  their  holes  and  their  nests.  And  faith  like  this 
demands  courage. 
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them.  But  his  disciples  are  of  far  greater  value  than  these 
birds.1  The  lilies,  too,  grow  without  toiling  and  spinning, 
and  yet  every  one  of  them  can  be  more  beautifully  clad  than 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  Thus  does  God  adorn  the  flower  of 
the  field,  which  does  not  last  beyond  a  day ;  and  since  he 
does  this,  he  will  not  forget  the  disciples. 

True,  Jesus’  observations  are  graphic  pictures  rather  than 
proofs.  In  winter  numbers  of  ravens  perish  of  hunger.  The 
adornment  of  the  lily  might  be  compared  with  the  beauty  of 
the  human  body  rather  than  with  what  we  call  clothing. 
Ravens  and  lilies  cannot  work  for  bread  and  clothing ;  but 
to  men  powers  have  been  given  for  that  object.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  doing  an  injustice  to  Jesus’  words  strictly  to  examine 
them  in  such  a  matter-of-fact  and  prosaic  way.  It  is  precisely 
these  everlasting  scruples  and  broodings  that  Jesus  wishes  to 
banish  from  the  minds  of  his  disciples.  What  he  blames  in 
them  is  want  of  confidence  (oXtyoVtcrrot  — Mt.  vi.  30,  Lk.  xii. 
28).  The  beauty  of  Nature,  as  he  views  it,  consists  in  just 
this:  it  is  essentially  free  from  any  such  care  for  the  morrow.2 
It  is  precisely  the  great  advantages  which  man  has  over 
animals  and  flowers  that,  as  a  general  rule,  deprives  him 
of  this  happy  state  of  independence.  He  would  be  truly 
in  a  sad  plight,  were  he  not  to  look  ahead  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  future.  What  Jesus  would  in  reality  like  to 
banish  is  simply  the  feeling  of  anxiety,  the  bitter  presenti¬ 
ment  of  future  want.  Freedom  from  this  is  indeed  a  blessing, 
because  premature  anxiety  cripples  the  power  of  labouring 
calmly  and  deliberately  for  the  future.  Then  Jesus  shows,  by 

1  Indeed,  it  is  these  disciples  who  are  preparing  themselves,  according 
to  Jesus’  will,  for  the  coming  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  what  is  more,  in  virtue 
of  the  happy  peculiarity  which  they  have  received  from  Jesus,  they  are 
even  now  already  living  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Moreover,  Jesus 
knows  that  they  are  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  Messiah,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  they  are  under  God’s  special  protection. 

2  Jesus’  idea  of  Nature  is,  of  course,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  as  represented  by  his  statement  that  the  whole  creation 
sighs  and  groans  under  the  yoke  of  the  transitoriness  of  earthly  things 
(Rom.  viii.  19-22).  Perhaps  we  may  rightly  infer  that  in  this  passage  the 
town-born  Paul  has  in  view  the  servitude  of  animals,  these  being  made  to 
minister  to  man  ;  while  Jesus,  who  was  born  in  the  country,  contrasts 
Nature’s  simplicity  with  the  brooding  tendencies  of  the  human  mind. 
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an  unexceptionable  illustration,  how  little  human  care  is  able 
to  accomplish :  no  man  can  increase  his  stature  by  even  an 
inch.  He  may  perhaps  make  himself  taller  to  all  appearances 
by  suitable  dress,  but  he  cannot  really  increase  his  height. 

The  conclusion  is  then  drawn  from  the  entire  argument — 
“  Ask  not  therefore  what  ye  are  to  eat  and  drink,  and  waver 
not  to  and  fro  /u.eTeoop[£ecr6e).”  What  displeases  Jesus 
here  again  is  want  of  confidence  ;  it  seems  to  him  to  be  a 
heathen  characteristic.  “  All  this  the  peoples  of  the  world 
seek  after ;  but  your  Father  knoweth  that  ye  need  it.”  The 
bliss  of  having  a  right  knowledge  of  God  consists,  therefore,  in 
the  peace  and  confidence  which  it  brings  to  the  heart.1  And 
now  Jesus  directs  his  disciples’  gaze  to  the  higher  good,  the 
possession  of  which  carries  in  its  train  the  possession  of  all 
the  minor  blessings  of  life  :  “  But  seek  ye  His  kingdom,  and 
this  also  shall  be  given  unto  you.”  “To  seek  God’s  kingdom  ” 
here  means,  of  course,  “  Work  that  ye  may  be  received  into 
it.”  This  labour,  the  task  of  amendment  and  self-discipline 
in  preparation  for  the  judgment-day  of  God,  must  claim  the 
undivided  thoughts  and  efforts  of  the  disciples.  It  might 
appear  from  this  that  Jesus’  aim  was  to  banish  from  his 
disciples’  minds  the  petty  cares  of  the  day  by  filling  them 
with  a  great  and  terrible  anxiety.  But  such  was  not  his 
intention.  These  same  disciples,  who  have  given  up  home, 
occupation,  and  family  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
who  have  carried  to  others  the  news  of  the  coming  of 
that  kingdom,  and  preached  the  necessity  of  repentance,  are, 
Jesus  is  convinced,  called  to  share  in  this  kingdom.  With 
the  same  confidence  with  which  he  assured  the  paralytic  man 
of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  pronounced  the  doom  of 
the  divine  judgment  upon  the  places  of  his  former  labours, 
with  that  same  confidence  Jesus  now  promises  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  his  little  band  of  followers.  “  Fear  thou  not,  thou 

1  This  comparison  with  the  heathen  would  naturally  occur  to  one  who 
was  journeying  through  heathen  territory.  But  Jesus  here  mentions,  in 
the  simplest  way,  the  one  principal  feature  that  distinguished  Israelitic 
piety  from  the  piety  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Gentiles  seek  the  protection  of 
their  gods,  standing  in  awe  of  their  power  ;  the  people  of  Israel  know  that 
their  God  does  and  will  help  them.  In  other  words,  the  Gentiles  seek  that 
unshaken  confidence  which  the  Israelites  in  their  faith  already  have. 
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little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father’s  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom.”  He  had  already  told  the  Twelve,  when  they 
returned  from  their  preaching  mission,  that  their  names  were 
written  in  heaven  (Lk.  x.  20 ;  cp.  Chap.  X.,  pp.  282  ff.). 

The  Syro-Phcenician  Woman. — The  Gospel  of  Mk.  is 
able  to  record  only  one  instance  of  healing  in  connection 
with  Jesus’  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Phoenicia  (Mk.  vii.  24-30). 
It  points  out  that  Jesus  really  wished  to  remain  hidden  there. 
Now  that  his  ministry  amongst  his  own  people  was  cut  short, 
he  would  have  preferred  to  remain  in  complete  solitude  along 
with  his  disciples.1  But  even  in  Phoenicia  his  name  is  already 
so  well  known  that  the  people  come  to  seek  him.  According 
to  Mk.  iii.  8,  people  had  come  to  him  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  when  he  was  still  beside  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth.  And  so,  even  now,  a  woman  beseeches  him  to 
help  her  little  daughter,  who  is  grievously  tormented  by  an 
unclean  spirit.  It  would  seem  that  this  spirit  drove  the 
girl  restlessly  from  place  to  place ;  for  after  the  recovery 
she  lay  restfully  stretched  out  on  her  bed  (Mk.  vii.  30).  The 
woman  is  a  Hellenist  of  Syro-Phoenician  descent.  She  was 
therefore  accustomed  to  speak  Greek ;  but  she  no  doubt 
communicated  her  request  to  Jesus  in  the  Semitic  idiom. 
At  first  Jesus  curtly  refuses  her  petition,  saying,  “  The 
children  must  first  be  satisfied.  It  is  not  right  to  take  the 
bread  from  the  children  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs.”  This 
was  a  hard  answer,  and  was  clearly  the  outcome  of  bitterness 
and  dissatisfaction.  When  he  sent  forth  his  disciples,  Jesus 
had  impressed  upon  them  that  they  were  not  to  address 
themselves  to  the  Gentiles  and  Samaritans,  because  the  near 
approach  of  God’s  kingdom  and  of  the  judgment  must 
above  all  be  announced  to  the  people  of  God.  And  from 
this  principle  he  will  not  depart  even  now,  when  he  is  cut 
off  from  the  possibility  of  labouring  amongst  his  own 
people.  Shall  he  indeed  help  this  heathen  woman  when 
there  is  still  so  much  distress  to  be  ministered  to  amongst 
the  people  of  God  ?  The  bread  has  been  taken  from 

1  He  had  no  idea  of  a  mission  to  the  heathen,  because  it  was  important 
for  him  to  give  his  attention  to  his  own  disciples.  As  soon  as  the  disciples 
seem  to  him  to  be  sufficiently  matured  in  right  judgment,  he  resolves  to 
return  to  Jewish  territory  (Mt.  xvi.  17-21  ;  and  cp.  also  pp.  338  ff.). 
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the  children ;  shall  it  now  be  given  to  the  dogs  ? 1  How 
severe  a  paralysing  of  his  activity  Jesus  felt  this  banishment 
from  his  native  land  to  be,  could  not  well  be  more  clearly 
expressed. 

The  woman  hears  Jesus’  hard  saying,  but  does  not  allow 
herself  to  be  turned  aside  by  it.  We  may  well  assume  that 
she  is  acquainted  with  his  grief  and  understands  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  catching  up  the  metaphor  chosen  by  Jesus,  full  of 
contempt  for  her  and  her  people  though  it  seems  to  be,  she 
knows  how  to  use  it  for  her  own  purpose;  “  Yea,  Lord,”  she 
says,  “and  the  dogs  under  the  table  eat  up  the  children’s 
crumbs.”  What  falls  from  the  table  is,  of  course,  no  good  to 
the  children  ;  why,  then,  should  the  dogs  not  have  it  ?  While 
Jesus  abides  in  heathen  territory,  naturally  he  cannot  help 
his  own  people ;  but  why  should  not  the  heathen  get  some 
advantage  from  this?  Jesus  recognises  that  the  woman  is 
right,  and  promises  to  heal  her  child.  Again  we  lack  all  the 
details  requisite  for  enabling  us  to  determine  to  any  extent 
the  nature  and  duration  of  the  cure.2  But  Jesus,  reflecting 
upon  the  strange  fate,  that  he  is  obliged  to  help  a  heathen 
woman  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  Israelites  in  need, 
calls  to  mind  the  similar  experience  on  the  part  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha.  At  this  moment  he  says  to  his  disciples,  “  Of  a 
truth  I  say  unto  you,  there  were  many  widows  in  Israel  in 
the  days  of  Elijah,  when  the  heavens  were  shut  up  for  three 
and  a  half  years,  so  that  famine  prevailed  throughout  all  the 
land,  and  to  none  of  them  was  Elijah  sent,  save  only  to  a 
widow  of  Zarepath  (Sarepta)  in  the  land  of  Sidon.  And 
there  were  many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,  and  none  of  them  was  made  clean,  save  only  Naaman 
the  Syrian.”  Thus  Jesus’  work  on  heathen  soil,  or  on  behalf 

The  word,  selected,  at  any  rate  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Synoptics 
(Mk.  vii.  27,  Mt.  xv.  26),  to?s  nwaplois,  is  decidedly  less  harsh  than  the 
Tolf  Kvcriv ,  which  is  used  in  what  is,  at  any  rate  formally,  the  similar  say¬ 
ing  in  Mt.  vii.  6  ;  for  the  diminutive  is  a  term  of  endearment.  But 
the  point  of  comparison  still  remains  the  same ;  the  relationship  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  is  likened  to  that  of  the  children  and  the  dogs  in 
a  house.  The  idea  of  the  incomparably  higher  value  of  Israel  remains 
unshaken. 

2  The  curious  may  think  this  an  unsatisfactory  statement ;  but  it  is  not 
the  business  or  duty  of  science  to  satisfy  everybody’s  curiosity. 
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of  Gentiles,  certainly  affords  no  evidence  against  his  pro¬ 
phetic  calling  (Lk.  iv.  25-27).1 

On  the  East  of  the  Lake.— Jesus,  however,  deems  it 
desirable  to  come  into  touch  again  with  his  people  soon. 
He  proceeds  northwards  through  Phoenicia  as  far  as  Sidon, 
a  journey  of  about  seven  hours  from  Tyre.  Of  course,  he 
travels  but  slowly,  perhaps  often  without  any  definite  plan. 
It  may  be  that  the  fishermen  of  Gennesareth  had  at  one 
time  some  thoughts  of  being  able  to  resume  their  calling  in  a 
fishing  village  on  the  Mediterranean.  But,  at  all  events,  Jesus 
did  not  remain  any  length  of  time  in  Phoenician  territory  ; 
and  the  suggestion  that,  if  they  must  perforce  sojourn  in  a 
heathen  country,  they  should  at  least  confine  themselves  to 
the  heathen  towns  on  the  lake,  as  near  as  possible  to  their 
home,  no  doubt  met  with  the  ready  acquiescence  of  all.2  So 
the  fugitives  wander  back  from  Sidon  in  a  south-eastern 
direction,  through  the  high  mountain-country  over  into  the 
region  of  the  Decapolis,  and  arrive  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  a  journey  of  more  than  twenty  hours. 
We  are  informed  of  all  this  in  a  single  verse  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mk.  (vii.  31).  But  we  are  given  no  particulars  at  all  about 
the  conversations  which  Jesus  had  at  this  time  with  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  nor  as  to  what  he  taught  them,  though  teaching  them 
was  now  his  sole  occupation.  No  doubt,  many  of  the  Sayings 
of  the  Lord  handed  down  to  us  may  belong  to  this  period, 
but  we  can  of  course  no  longer  prove  that  it  was  so.3 

1  True,  he  means  to  say  more  than  this  here  ;  he  points  to  the  element 
of  the  incalculable  in  God’s  rendering  of  help.  God’s  help  does  not  ensue 
where  people  think  it  might  certainly  be  expected  ;  it  does  ensue  where 
nobody  would  have  hoped  for  it.  The  saying  is  one  that  denotes  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  mysterious  ways  of  God.  While  we  are  not  told  that  even  here 
any  wisdom  for  a  higher  comprehension  of  God  was  discernible,  this  is 
nevertheless  presupposed. 

2  With  regard  to  all  this,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our  information, 
we  are  restricted  to  conjectures,  which  derive  such  support  as  they  possess, 
not  from  any  tradition,  but  from  the  inherent  probabilities  of  the  case. 

3  Here,  then,  we  have  the  second  great  lacuna  in  our  tradition  with  regard 
to  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  first  coincides  with  the  period  during 
which  the  disciples  were  absent  on  their  preaching  mission  (see  Chap.  X., 
pp.  278  ff.).  The  existence  of  a  lacuna  in  the  present  case  is  obviously  due 
to  the  extremely  little  interest  taken  by  Mk.  in  all  those  experiences  of 
Jesus  which  did  not  immediately  bear  upon  his  work  of  salvation. 
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Our  information  with  regard  to  the  period  which  followed 
is  also  extremely  scanty.  The  Gospel  of  Mk.  tells  us  of  the 
healing  of  a  deaf-mute  (ix.  32-37)-  And,  relative  as  the 
credibility  of  such  isolated  instances  of  healing  always  is,  the 
present  case  raises  more  serious  doubts  than  usual,  because 
the  mere  curing  of  deafness  does  not  guarantee  simultaneously 
a  correct  manner  of  speaking ;  proper  pronunciation  pre¬ 
supposes  that  a  person  has  repeatedly  heard  people  speak. 
After  this  comes  the  description  of  the  marvellous  feeding  of 
some  four  thousand  persons — an  event  which  is  to  be  regarded 
in  exactly  the  same  light  as  the  (already  discussed)  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand.  We  are  thus  obliged  to  assume  that 
Jesus’  presence  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  speedily 
became  known  by  reason  of  his  renewed  works  of  healing, 
and  that,  consequently,  large  crowds  of  people  once  more 
gathered  about  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  numbers  on  this 
occasion  had  decreased  as  compared  with  the  earlier  throng ; 
for,  whereas  on  the  first  occasion  he  fed  five  thousand,  now  he 
feeds  only  four  thousand.1  At  any  rate,  this  renewed  success 
gladdens  Jesus  to  such  an  extent  that  he  no  longer  considers 
himself  isolated  and  an  outcast.  He  feels  that  he  may  count 
upon  a  people’s  enthusiasm  when  it  praises  him  and  says,  “  He 
hath  done  all  things  well ;  he  giveth  ears  to  the  deaf  and 
speech  again  to  him  that  was  dumb  ”  (Mk.  vii.  37),  whether 
the  language  is  intended  to  be  taken  literally  or  whether  it 
is  meant  metaphorically.  Jesus  therefore  once  more  ventures 
to  set  foot  on  Jewish  soil. 

Excursion  to  the  West  Shore.— As  to  the  place  where 
this  happened,  our  authorities  are  not  agreed.  Mk.  (viii.  10) 
speaks  of  the  region  of  Dalmanutha  (et?  ret  peprj  Aa\p.avov6a)  ; 
Mt.  (xv.  39),  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  region  of  Magadan 
(ei\  tu  opia  May aSav).  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  both 
statements  possess  equal  value,  inasmuch  as  the  situation  of 
neither  of  these  places  can  now  be  ascertained.  The  fact  that 
Pharisees  came  out  of  the  place  to  Jesus  suggests  that  it  was 

1  We  have  already  pointed  out  (Chap.  X.,  pp.  287  f.)  that  these  numbers 
are  not  reliable.  Still,  there  are  good  historical  grounds  for  a  decrease  in 
the  number  fed  on  the  second  occasion,  instead  of  an  increase,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  on  the  first.  Had  the  repetition  of  the  miracle  been 
arbitrary,  the  case  would  have  been  different. 
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really  a  place  on  Jewish  territory.1  Their  sole  object  was  to 
expose  him  to  the  crowd.  Accordingly,  they  begin  a  disputa¬ 
tion  with  him,  openly  casting  doubt  upon  the  near  approach 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  they  will  believe,  if  Jesus  will  show 
them  a  sign  from  heaven.  If  God  Himself  will  visibly 
intervene  on  Jesus’  behalf,  they  will  grant  him  perfect  liberty 
to  preach.  The  challenge  proves,  at  any  rate,  that  Jesus’ 
works  of  healing  and  the  cures  wrought  by  his  disciples  were 
not  attributed  by  them  to  miraculous  powers,  nor  so  regarded 
by  his  adversaries.  We  must  not,  of  course,  fasten  upon  the 
words  :  The  Pharisees  wished  to  see  a  sign  “  from  heaven  ” 
(djo  tov  ovpavov)-  The  phrase  “  from  heaven  ”  merely 
indicates  whence  the  wonder  is  to  originate.  Here,  as  in 
so  many  other  passages,  we  have  God’s  dwelling-place  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  name  of  God.  Jesus,  then,  hears  again 
from  the  mouths  of  his  adversaries  the  same  demand  which, 
so  far  as  its  substance  was  concerned,  had  already  come  to 
him  as  a  temptation:  “If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  show  a 
sign,  that  we  may  believe  thee  ’’  (Mt.  iv.  5-7,  Lk.  iv.  9-13). 
But  he  puts  aside  the  thought  now,  just  as  he  did  before. 
“  Why  seeketh  this  generation  after  a  sign  ?  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  shall  there  be  a  sign  given  to  this  generation  ?  ”  In 
so  far  as  Jesus  refuses  to  give  now  a  sign  such  as  is  demanded , 
his  answer  amounts  to  a  refusal.  But  the  sentence  asserts  at 
the  same  time  that  this  generation  will  receive  an  unmistak¬ 
able  sign  of  the  truth  of  Jesus’  words.2  As  an  explanation 
of  this  saying,  we  may  apply  another  saying  of  Jesus  (of 
course,  not  spoken  until  a  later  date)  :  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these  things  come 
to  pass.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away”  (Mk.  xiii.  30  f.).  Thus,  the  fulfilment 
of  Jesus’  prophecy  regarding  the  future,  the  destruction  of  the 
old  heaven  and  the  old  earth,  will  make  clear  even  to  this 
generation  the  truth  of  his  preaching.  If,  however,  this 

1  Neither  Mk.  nor  Mt.  says  that  Jesus  entered  into  the  town  itself 
(Mk. — eh  to  /ie'prj ;  Mt. — eh  ra  Spia) — a  circumstance  which  is  significant 
as  regards  Jesus’  position  ;  and  only  Mk.  says  distinctly  that  the 
Pharisees  came  out  to  him  (Mk.  viii.  11 — teal  i£rj\eov ;  Mt.  xvi.  1  — 
/cal  irpo<re\dSvTes). 

2  That  is  to  say,  when  the  Messiah  appears.  Cp.,  on  the  other  hand, 
Chap.  VIII.,  pp.  164  f. 
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generation  demands  a  sign  now,  Jesus  declares  that  no  sign 
shall  be  given  to  it  except  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  As 
Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  people  of  Nineveh,  so  the  Son  of  Man 
ought  also  to  be  a  sign  to  this  generation.  And  by  way  of 
explaining  this  enigmatical  saying,  he  continues :  “  At  the 
judgment  upon  the  men  of  this  generation,  the  Queen  of  the 
South  shall  rise  up,  and  shall  condemn  them;  for  she  came 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
and  behold  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.  The  people  of 
Nineveh  shall  appear  at  the  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it ;  for  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonah,  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here”  (Lk.  xi. 
29-32  =  Mt.  xii.  32-42).  That  is  to  say,  the  fame  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  induced  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  under¬ 
take  the  long  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  the  preaching  of  Jonah 
induced  the  men  of  Nineveh  to  resolve  thoroughly  to  amend 
their  lives,  and  led  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose ;  there¬ 
fore,  let  this  generation  also  rest  satisfied  with  the  words  of 
wisdom  and  the  preaching  of  repentance  which  a  son  of  man 
offers  them  here  and  now,  and  let  them  not  await  a  sign  from 
heaven.  And  what  a  spirit  of  lofty  self-consciousness  breathes 
through  the  words  of  Jesus  when  he  says  to  his  adversaries, 
Here  is  a  greater  than  Solomon  and  Jonah !  But  he  knows 
that  his  preaching  surpasses  the  preaching  of  the  men  of  the 
Old  Testament.1 

The  reason  for  Jesus’  confidence  is  that  he  knows  himself  to 
be  the  Messiah.  But  his  contemporaries  do  not  understand 
the  value  of  his  preaching;  this  alone  explains  their  demand 
for  a  further  sign.  Then  Jesus  reproaches  them  because  they 
do  understand  the  signs  of  the  weather,  but  not  the  signs  of 
the  times  which  would  lead  them  to  see  the  importance  of 
the  present  moment  (Lk.  xii.  54-56,  Mt.  xvi.  2  f.,  Mk.  xiii. 

1  As  the  prophet  Jonah  does  not  count  amongst  the  most  favoured 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jesus’  comparison  of  himself  with  Jonah 
might  be  listened  to  with  patience,  even  by  the  Pharisees  ;  but  his  self¬ 
esteem  in  placing  his  own  wisdom  above  the  wisdom,  so  highly  extolled, 
of  the  heaven-gifted  Solomon,  must  surely  have  sounded  to  them  outrageous. 
Yet,  in  refusing  to  let  his  judgment  be  fettered  or  overawed  by  the 
authority  of  tradition,  Jesus  is  only  giving  once  more  a  proof  of  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  unprejudiced  freedom  of  his  mind.  Only  under  such  an  impulse 
could  he  oppose  his  own  ideal  to  that  of  the  Law. 
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28  f.).1  But  whatever  Jesus  might  say,  the  Pharisees  in  their 
demand  for  a  sign  had  hit  upon  something  just  to  the  fancy 
of  the  crowd  ;  and  Jesus’  refusal  was,  of  course,  interpreted  as 
a  confession  of  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  request.  The 
Apostle  Paul  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  people 
when  he  wrote  subsequently  to  Corinth,  “The  Jews  require  a 
sign  ”  (I  Cor.  i.  22). 

Jesus  returns  to  the  east  shore  dissatisfied  (Mk.  viii.  12  f.)  ; 
he  had  been  disappointed  in  the  hope  with  which  he  had  again 
trodden  Jewish  soil.  On  the  way  back,  he  warns  his  disciples 
against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  This  demand  for  a  sign 
may  have  made  an  impression  upon  them  too;  accordingly, 
he  feels  that  they  ought  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  false  ideas  of  the  Pharisees.  And  when  he  at 
the  same  time  warns  them  against  the  leaven  of  Herod,  we 
are  inevitably  led  to  reflect,  that  in  the  dispute  about  the 
Sabbath  the  Pharisees  had  already  allied  themselves  with  the 
Herodians  ;  this  meant  that  the  ruler  of  the  country  lent  the 
power  of  the  secular  arm  to  the  guardians  of  the  traditional 
system  of  piety.  Jesus’  observation  amounts,  therefore,  to  this  : 
Do  not  let  yourselves  be  turned  aside  by  the  demand  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  by  the  condition  laid  down  by  Herod  for  our 
labouring  in  his  country.  The  family  of  Herod  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  representatives  in  Palestine  of  a  particular 
intellectual  movement,  an  attachment  to  Graeco- Roman  culture. 
We  cannot,  however,  assume  that  Jesus’  disciples  required  to 
be  specially  warned  against  this  influence.2  When  Jesus  thus 
speaks  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  Herod,  the 
disciples  are  greatly  concerned  that  they  should  be  again 
going  amongst  strangers,  and  have  no  bread.  Jesus  tries  to 
comfort  them,  by  recalling  to  their  memories  how  little  it  took 
to  satisfy  vast  crowds.  So  they  come,  on  the  north-east  shore 
of  the  lake,  to  Bethsaida,  lying  a  little  inland  on  the  left  bank 

1  The  signs  alluded  to  by  Jesus  are  the  public  appearance  of  the 
Baptist  and  his  followers,  of  Jesus  and  his  followers,  and  also  the  works  of 
healing  he  himself  has  performed,  small  though  the  value  is  which  he 
attaches  to  their  miraculous  character  (cp.  Chap.  VIII.,  pp.  164  f.). 

2  The  utmost  we  could  suppose  is  that,  in  the  course  of  their  restless 
wandering  life,  the  good  order  and  comfort  of  the  towns  arranged 
according  to  Greek  fashion  may  have  pleased  them  and  may  have  seemed 
attractive. 
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of  the  Jordan,  shortly  above  its  entrance  into  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth.  In  this  place  Jesus  had  already  laboured  at  an 
earlier  date ;  he  had  also  uttered  his  lament  over  it.  The 
village,  which  had  been  converted  into  the  town  of  Julias,  was 
in  the  domains  of  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  and  both  Gentile  and 
Jewish  populations  were  no  doubt  to  be  found  dwelling  there 
side  by  side  (Mk.  viii.  14-22).1 

In  the  Villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi. — There  is  no 
record  of  a  stay  of  any  length  at  Bethsaida.  If  we  may  judge 
by  Jesus’  lament  over  it,  he  had  already  been  rejected  there. 
Mk.  tells  us,  it  is  true,  of  the  healing  of  a  blind  man  (Mk. 
viii.  22-26) ;  but  Jesus  effects  the  cure  outside  the  place.2 

Then  Jesus  once  more  travels  northwards  with  his  disciples, 
ascending  the  steep  valley  of  the  Jordan  until  he  reaches  the 
villages  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Caesarea 
Philippi  ( Paneas ,  Baniyas ),  where  he  is  once  more  on  heathen 
ground.  The  first  Herod  had  built  a  splendid  temple  to 
Caesar  at  Paneas,  above  a  source  of  the  Jordan,  which  bursts 
in  a  stream  out  of  the  limestone  rock.  His  son  Philip3 
rebuilt  the  town,  called  it  Caesarea,  and  made  it  his  capital ; 
the  temple  of  Caesar  is  figured  on  his  coins.  The  town  lies 
1 1 50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
680  feet  below  it.  The  whole  district  around  Baniyas  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Hermon  range  is  extraordinarily  fertile,  a 
mountainous  country  with  plenty  of  water  and  luxuriant 
vegetation.  How  far  the  territory  of  Baniyas  extended 
cannot  now  be  determined,  though  southwards  it  must  have 
bordered  upon  the  territory  of  Bethsaida-Julias.  All  that 
the  Gospel  of  Mk.  says  is,  that  Jesus  came  into  the  villages 
belonging  to  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mk.  viii.  27). 

Opinions  about  Jesus. — Whilst  travelling  along  the  road 
in  this  district,  it  occurs  to  Jesus  to  ask  his  disciples  what 
opinions  the  people  hold  regarding  him.  It  may  very  well  be 

1  Cp.  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  183  ff. 

2  Mk. :  e£co  rrjs  k<1>ixt]s.  The  account  in  Mk.  represents  Jesus  as  anoint¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  afflicted  man  with  his  spittle.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  assuming  that  both  Jesus  and  the  blind  man  looked  upon 
this  as  a  means  of  cure  ;  the  latter  may  have  looked  upon  it  in  a  special 
light  as  a  means  by  which  Jesus  communicated  his  own  power  to  him. 
Several  cures  of  blindness  figured  amongst  the  cures  at  Treves  in  1891. 

3  Cp.  Chap.  V.,  pp.  1 10  f. 
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that  before  this  they  had  sought  to  comfort  him  by  pointing 
to  the  high  opinion  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  multitude. 
Jesus  now  wishes  to  learn  further  particulars.  “What  do  men 
take  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  ?  ”  he  asked  ;  so  at  least  Mt.  (xvi.  1 3) 
has  it,  following  in  this  section  a  good  separate  tradition.1 
The  disciples  now  tell  him  that  many  think  he  is  John  the 
Baptist ;  according  to  Mk.  vi.  14,  16,  an  opinion  also  held  by 
Herod  Antipas.  Others  think  he  is  Elijah;  and  from  Mk.  ix. 
11  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  may  originally  have  been  the 
opinion  even  of  some  of  the  disciples.  One  who  preached 
repentance  because  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand  might 
very  well  be  taken  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 

According  to  what  is  said  in  Mt.  xvi.  14,  in  contradistinction 
to  Mk.  viii.  28,  Jeremiah  was  also  named  as  one  of  the  men 
for  whom  Jesus  might  be  taken  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  did  play  a  part  in  the  Jewish  expectations 
regarding  the  future,  as  we  gather  more  particularly  from 
2  Macc.  ii.  4-8.  We  read  in  2  Macc.  that  Jeremiah  hid 
the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the  altar  of  incense  in  a  cave  on 
Mount  Nebo,  and  stopped  up  the  entrance  so  that  nobody 
could  find  the  way  in.  These  holy  things  will  not  become 
visible  again  until  God  gathers  his  people  together  and  shows 
Himself  gracious  unto  them.  True,  there  is  nothing  said  in 
this  passage  about  Jeremiah’s  returning  to  earth  some  day. 

1  In  several  details,  Mt.  xvi.  13-19  goes  beyond  Mk.  viii.  27-30.  Here 
we  have  a  true  historical  tradition.  For  in  Jesus’  answer  to  Simon  the 
observation,  that  this  disciple  has  not  derived  his  knowledge  from  flesh  and 
blood,  but  simply  from  his  Father  in  Heaven,  corresponds  to  a  true 
reminiscence,  which  completely  faded  away  at  a  later  date.  Further,  the 
name  of  Cephas-Peter  (cp.,  eg.,  Gal.  ii.  7-9)— certainly  given  to  Simon  as 
a  surname — requires  as  a  complement  the  metaphor  of  building  upon 
a  rock  (used  in  Mt.  xvi.  18).  That  this  metaphor,  drawn  from  Jesus’ 
former  handicraft,  is  one  that  comes  quite  readily  to  his  tongue,  we  see 
also  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  vii.  24-27  = 
Lk.  vi.  47-49).  See  Chap.  IV.,  pp.  100  ff.  It  might,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  the  Christian  community  (btuX-noU)  was  the  object  originally 
thought  of  as  that  which  was  to  be  built,  seeing  that  the  word  occurs  again 
in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  only  one  other  place  (Mt.  xviii.  17),  and  in  a 
saying  of  his  which  is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  besides,  it  does  not  fit  in  with 
the  picture.  But  if  the  language  actually  handed  down  is  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  genuine,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  now  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  the  metaphor  that  was  originally  chosen  by  Jesus  (cp.  p.  327,  n.). 
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But  elsewhere  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (xv.  1 3— 15) 
we  hear  of  the  prophet  praying  for  his  people  and  the  holy 
city  ;  and  he  appears  to  Judas  the  Maccabee  as  a  figure 
distinguished  by  grey  hair  and  noble  form,  irradiated  by  a 
marvellous  majesty  and  sublime  glory.  This  proves  that 
later  Judaism  was  keenly  interested  in  the  prophet.  The 
idea  that  Jesus  was  Jeremiah  may  no  doubt  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  thought  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  ;  Jeremiah  would  in  that  case  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 

When,  after  these  names  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  added, 
“Some  take  thee  for  one  of  the  prophets,”  the  meaning  may 
really  be,  One  of  the  old  prophets  who  in  our  days  has  come 
to  life  again;  the  words  may,  however,  only  mean,  “People 
rank  thee  with  the  earlier  prophets.”  The  question  can  no 
longer  be  decided.  Mk.  obviously  understood  the  words  in 
the  latter  sense,  for  the  statements  of  the  disciples  in  viii.  28 
point  back  to  vi.  14-16,  where  the  identification  runs,  “  A 
prophet  as  one  of  the  (old)  prophets”  (tt pcxpyrtr;  el?  ru>v 
Trpo<f>r]Twv).  These  utterances  are  not,  however,  what  Jesus’ 
adversaries  say  of  him.  Herod  Antipas’  words  even  show 
some  appreciation  of  him.  But  we  know  that  the  Pharisees 
were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking  ;  they  declared  that 
what  caused  astonishment  in  the  works  of  Jesus  was  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit 
(Mk.  iii.  22).1  It  is  evident  that  it  afforded  pleasure  to  the 
disciples  to  comfort  their  homeless,  wandering  master,  by 
telling  him  of  these  complimentary  opinions  which  people 
had  formed  of  him.  And  yet  down  to  that  moment  no  one 
had  given  utterance  to  the  belief  which  had  dominated 
Jesus’  thoughts  since  his  baptism  by  John.  People  did,  it 
is  true,  take  him  for  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  ;  indeed,  if 
they  believed,  as  he  did.  in  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  they  must  take  him  for  such.  They  even  took  him  for 
one  of  the  greatest  of  those  who  were  to  precede  the  Messiah 
— Elijah  or  Jeremiah  ;  but  no  one  had  yet  said  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  himself. 

Opinion  of  the  Disciples. — It  was  in  a  moment  of 
high-wrought  enthusiasm  that  the  disciples  told  Jesus, 

1  Cp.  Chap.  X.,  pp.  296  f. 
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“  People  say  thou  art  the  Baptist — Elijah — Jeremiah — one 
of  the  prophets.”  Jesus  asks  further,  “  And  ye — whom  do 
ye  take  me  to  be?”  He  had  long  ago  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  who  was  to  suffer  hunger  and 
privation  ;  but  now,  in  this  period  of  restless  wandering  to 
and  fro,  when  he  was,  as  it  were,  banished  and  outlawed  by 
the  leaders  of  his  countrymen,  he  may  well  have  longed  in  his 
heart  to  be  at  last  recognised  and  understood  by  at  least 
his  own  band  of  followers.  At  the  time  when  his  disciples 
returned  from  their  preaching  mission,  filled  with  joy  at  the 
success  of  their  labours,  Jesus  had  still  felt  it  to  be  a  source 
of  great  happiness,  that  the  profoundest  secret  as  to  his  nature 
was  known  only  to  his  heavenly  Father  (Lk.  x.  22 — Mt.  xi. 
27).  Now,  however,  when  even  those  who  held  aloof  from 
him  expressed  high  opinions  of  him,  at  the  very  time  when 
exile  and  tribulation  were  assailing  him  with  their  tempta¬ 
tions  and  making  his  Messianic  faith  appear  in  his  own  eyes 
a  foolish  delusion  —  subsequently  Jesus  himself  calls  this 
period  the  time  of  his  trials  (Lk.  xxii.  28) — he  longs  to 
receive  confirmation  of  his  own  belief  in  the  belief  of  his 
disciples,  and  we  can  imagine  with  what  anxiety  he  awaits 
their  answer.1 

Peter’s  Avowal. — But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  at 
this  time  all  the  disciples  held  the  same  conviction  about 
him.  They  were  not  of  one  mind  to  such  an  extent  that, 
having  been  educated  to  hold  certain  definite  views,  they 
were  bound  to  arrive  at  the  same  judgment  about  their 
Master,  with  the  stringent  necessity  that  one  deduces  the  final 
conclusion  in  a  chain  of  mathematical  reasoning.  They  had 
been  attracted  to  Jesus  by  the  overpowering  mastery  of  his 
personality,  by  his  inner  freedom,  his  steadfastness,  his 
readiness  to  help,  as  well  as  by  the  vividness  and  brilliant 
clearness  of  his  language.  From  such  characteristics,  they 
knew  they  had  to  deal  with  an  earnest  and  holy  man,  even 

1  Though  it  is  certainly  beyond  question  that  Jesus  would  have  been  as 
much  depressed  by  any  other  answer  to  his  question  than  that  which  is 
now  given  as  he  was  afterwards  uplifted  and  strengthened  by  Peter’s 
avowal.  What  he  really  desires  to  hear  from  his  disciples  is  the  correct 
answer.  The  question  he  puts  to  them  is,  in  a  manner,  a  test  of  the  result 
of  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  them  down  to  this  time. 
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though  he  was  one  who  sat  at  meat  with  publicans,  attached 
little  weight  to  fasting,  and  declared  that  many  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  were  of  no  importance  and  their 
observance  a  matter  of  indifference.  Beyond  doubt,  they 
all  reverenced  him  as  they  did  their  great  prophets ;  for, 
popular  preacher  though  he  was,  he  could  not  be  grouped 
with  the  Scribes.  Yet  there  was  nothing  even  in  his  gifts  of 
healing  that  required  them  to  rank  him  higher  than  the 
prophets,1  especially  as  they  themselves  had  acquired  from 
him  the  same  powers.  Only  occasionally,  as  in  the  storm  on 
the  lake,  would  the  thought  have  flashed  upon  them  that 
there  was  something  supernatural  in  this  man’s  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  a  body  of  men  who,  in  consequence 
of  Jesus’  preaching,  lived  in  constant  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom.  Indeed,  Jesus  had  several  times 
declared  to  them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  really 
present  already  in  the  blessings  flowing  from  himself.  More¬ 
over,  they  had  positive  experience  of  this,  in  the  happy 
transformation  which  had  taken  place  within  themselves. 
Through  Jesus  they  had  been  transformed  into  cheerful, 
self-confident,  but,  withal,  humble-minded  and  charitable  men  ; 
though  not  of  course  all  in  the  same  degree.  Yet  it  would 
assuredly  never  have  occurred  to  anyone  amongst  them  to 
draw  from  this  further  conclusions  as  to  the  real  intrinsic 
nature  of  Jesus’  personality.  To  have  recognised  the  ideal 
figure  of  the  Messiah  in  this  man,  highly  though  they 
esteemed  him,  a  man  poor  in  worldly  possessions  and  an 
outcast  from  his  own  people,  required  a  considerable  amount 
of  courage.2  It  meant  an  absolute  breaking  away  from  the 
traditional  authority,  in  the  same  way  as  Jesus  had  broken 
away  from  traditional  authority  in  both  law  and  custom. 
True,  the  tradition  as  to  practice  (. Halakhah )  was  held  to  be 

1  No  minor  miracles  are  told  of  Elisha  and  Elijah — i  Ki.  xvii.-xix., 
2  Ki.  iv.-viii. 

2  Some  may  perhaps  have  hoped  that  the  Messiah  would  give  relief 
from  the  oppressive  burden  of  legal  regulations,  since,  according  to 
Jer.  xxxi.  31-34,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  God’s  will  is  fulfilled  by 
all.  But  to  the  Jewish  mind  it  was  unintelligible  that  the  Messiah  should 
pronounce  definite  precepts  of  the  Law  to  be  wrong,  and  consequently,  for 
the  future,  invalid  ;  this  Jesus  had  actually  done  in  the  case  of  the  precepts 
with  regard  to  purity  and  impurity  (see  Chap.  X.,  pp.  294  f.). 
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holier  than  the  tradition  as  to  theoretical  belief  ( Haggadah ). 
But  it  was  precisely  in  the  latter  domain  that  the  guidance 
of  authority  had,  up  to  that  time,  scarcely  ever  been  disputed. 
Though  opinions  often  differed  very  much  in  matters  of 
detail,  certain  fundamental  doctrines  were  all  the  more  firmly 
rooted. 

A  Messiah  who  was  rejected  by  those  countrymen  of  his 
who  were  most  esteemed  for  piety,  who  wandered  about 
with  his  small  band  of  followers  as  a  fugitive  on  heathen 
soil,  did  not  assuredly  in  any  wise  answer  to  the  usual 
picture  which  men  had  formed  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  disciples  did  find  the 
courage  to  give,  in  reply  to  Jesus’  question  as  to  who  they 
themselves  held  him  to  be,  the  resolute  answer,  “  Thou  art 
the  Messiah”  (Mk.  viii.  29),  or  “Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the 
son  of  the  living  God”  (Mt.  xvi.  16).  That  disciple  was 
Simon,  the  son  of  John  or  Jonas — the  friend  of  Jesus,  the 
man  in  whose  house  he  had  dwelt  at  Capernaum.  In 
Simon’s  case,  therefore,  household  intimacy  with  Jesus  had 
not,  as  it  had  in  Nazareth,  lessened  his  esteem  for  his 
Master.1 

Importance  OF  this  Avowal. — Thus  Jesus  hears  for 
the  first  time,  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  disciples,  what  he 
had  heard  concerning  himself,  as  if  from  a  heavenly  voice,  at 
his  baptism  in  Jordan.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  man,  roused 
to  enthusiasm  by  the  character  of  Jesus,  makes  the  avowal 
which  was  to  become  subsequently  the  religious  creed  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Roman  world-empire,  and  which  has  remained 
down  to  the  present  day  the  religious  creed  of  all  the  races 
sharing  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  intellectual  heritage  of 
that  empire,  in  the  civilisation  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world. 
In  the  strictly  historical  sense,  the  confession  “Jesus  Christ” 
(  =  Jesus  the  Messiah)  denotes  at  one  and  the  same  time  an 
attachment  to  Judaism  and  a  breach  with  Judaism.  The 
man  who  is  declared  by  one  of  his  disciples  to  be  the  Messiah 
is  repudiated  by  his  countrymen  as  an  enemy  to  their  re¬ 
ligious  law  and  customs :  in  other  words,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
own  people  Jesus  was  no  longer  a  Jew.  Notwithstanding, 

1  Cp.  Chap.  X.,  pp.  275  ff.  The  basis  of  the  friendship  between  the  two 
was  no  doubt  their  common  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  judgment. 
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Jesus  does  still  feel  himself  to  be  a  member  of  his  own  race. 
The  hopes  which  find  characteristic  expression  in  the 
Messiah’s  name  are  hopes  of  the  Jewish  people ;  in  fact, 
Jesus’  whole  religious  thought  is  undoubtedly  built  entirely 
upon  the  Judaic-Israelitic  foundation.  The  important  crisis 
in  the  history  of  religion  indicated  by  Peter’s  avowal  may 
therefore  be  understood  to  mean  the  appearance  of  a  new 
religious  community  (church),  which  was  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  sure  of  its  conquest  of  the  world,  which  had  grown 
up  about  a  great  personality,  which  in  its  ideas  and  concep¬ 
tions  was  in  all  respects  a  continuation  of  the  religious  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
turned  away  from  all  such  restrictive  ordinances  as  were 
calculated  to  hamper  the  free  development  of  men  into 
cheerful,  self-confident  individuals,  ready  at  all  times  to  help. 
Simon,  in  saying  to  his  Master  in  this  hour  of  tribulation, 

“  Thou  art  the  Messiah,”  had,  it  is  evident,  in  spite  of  the 
Pharisees’  verdict  upon  Jesus,  not  the  least  doubt  about 
Jesus  having  the  right  on  his  side  in  his  struggle  against 
law  and  custom.  But  through  this  avowal  there  also 
rings  the  victorious  confidence,  that  the  little  band  of  men 
who  are  now  fugitives  are  destined  one  day  to  win  the 
mastery  over  the  world,  that  Jesus’  idea  of  piety  is  that 
which  shall  alone  assert  itself  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
blissful  time  of  perfection.  And  it  is  just  this  sure  note  of 
victory,  manifested  at  a  moment  when  no  external  guarantees 
of  future  triumph  were  discernible,  but  when  everything 
seemed  rather  to  point  to  a  speedy  and  disastrous  ending — 
it  is  this  which  stamps  Peter’s  avowal  as  an  act  of  undoubted 
greatness.1 

Jesus’  Reply. — And  it  was  as  an  act  of  undoubted  great¬ 
ness  that  Jesus  regarded  Peter’s  answer.  What  he  himself 
replied  is  only  preserved  to  us  in  Mt.;  but  the  genuineness  of 

1  In  this  moment  Christianity  was  a  realised  fact.  It  consisted  of  a 
society  (church)  which  had  separated  from  Judaism  and  was  now  grouped 
about  a  new  ideal  ;  and  in  the  faith  that  they  had  the  Messiah  amongst 
them,  the  members  of  this  society  had  absorbed  the  glad  sureness  of 
victory  which  belonged  to  Judaism.  Notwithstanding  all  his  greatness  as  a 
thinker,  Paul,  whom  people  even  in  those  days  often  wished  to  set  up  as 
the  real  founder  of  Christianity,  did  not  in  any  way  alter  the  foundation 
thus  laid  already. 
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the  words  is  guaranteed  by  their  import  (Mt.  xvi.  17-19). 
Mt.  begins  thus,  “  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  for 
flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  my  Father 
in  Heaven  !  ”  This  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  solemn  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  what  Simon  had  said  ;  in  these  words,  Jesus 
tells  his  disciples,  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms,  that  he  is 
the  Messiah.  If  it  was  God  who  revealed  the  fact  to  Simon, 
it  must  of  course  be  true.  But  at  the  same  time  a  new  light 
is  also  thrown  upon  the  expression,  “  My  Father  in  Heaven.” 
It  is  not  used  here  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Jesus  uses  it 
when  he  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray  to  God  as  their  Father 
(Lk.  xi.  2).  In  his  character  of  the  Messiah,  Jesus  stands 
in  a  closer  relationship  to  God  than  do  all  other  men.  In 
the  future  kingdom  he  is  to  be  God’s  vicegerent  upon  earth, 
and  therefore,  in  point  of  origin,  he  belongs  already  to  the 
higher  world  of  light.1 

The  excitement  that  must  have  been  created  amongst  the 
disciples  by  this  confirmation  of  Simon’s  daring  words  can 
scarcely  be  described.  There  were,  it  is  true,  none  but  faith¬ 
ful  adherents  gathered  about  Jesus  at  the  time,  so  that  most 
of  them  no  doubt  joined  him  in  blessing  the  recipient  of  so 
august  a  revelation  ;  though  it  may  remain  an  open  question 
whether  they  all  shared  at  once  in  the  belief  manifested  by 
Peter,  or  shared  it  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty.2  For 
the  idea  was  new  to  them  all.  Simon  did  not  simply  give 
expression  to  something  which  had  been  previously  discussed 
by  the  disciples  amongst  themselves  ;  it  was  not  flesh  and 
blood,  it  was  not  the  mouth  of  man,  that  revealed  this  secret 
to  him.  It  is  in  this  sentence  that  we  find  a  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  Jesus’  answer  as  preserved  in  Mt.  For  the 
Christians  of  a  later  time  failed  to  understand  that  Jesus  had 
kept  the  belief  in  his  Messiahship  locked  up  so  long  within 
his  own  bosom.  In  particular,  the  Gospel  of  Mt.,  in  which 

1  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  so  fully  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the 
present  that  he  does  not  dwell,  it  would  appear,  upon  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Messiah,  though  the  later  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  fond  of 
emphasising  it — e.g.,  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  Philipp,  ii.  5-1 1,  Col.  i.  15,  Rev.  iii.  14, 
and  several  other  passages. 

2  This  requires  to  be  pointed  out,  because  later  on,  at  any  rate,  the 
traitor  Judas  did  not  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  See  Chap.  XIII., 
pp.  446  ff. 
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Jesus’  answer  to  Peter  is  preserved,  makes  him  speak  of  him¬ 
self,  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  disciples,  as  being  the 
Messiah  (Mt.  vii.  21-23,  x.  32-35),  long  before  this;  it  also 
makes  the  disciples  worship  Jesus  at  an  earlier  date  than  this, 
and  confess,  “  Truly  thou  art  the  Son  of  God”  (Mt.  xiv.  33). 
Thus,  Jesus’  answer  contradicts  the  point  of  view  represented 
in  other  passages  of  the  Gospel  which  records  it.  But  it  does 
correspond  with  the  account  (for  the  most  part  the  most 
historical)  of  the  Gospel  of  Mk.,  which  down  to  this  particular 
point  of  time  shows  no  knowledge  of  any  Messianic  preaching 
on  the  part  of  Jesus.  It  is  easy  to  explain  why  later  Christ¬ 
ians  forgot  Jesus’  silence  with  regard  to  his  Messiahship. 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  any  convincing  reason  why 
a  later  writer  should  have  woven  this  incident  of  the  long 
silence  of  Jesus  into  his  picture,  if  Jesus  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
from  the  very  beginning,  declared  himself  in  his  preaching 
to  be  the  Messiah.  The  answer  made  by  Jesus  to  Simon  has 
therefore  been  faithfully  preserved. 

SlMON-PETER. — Jesus  further  signalises  the  greatness  of  the 
moment  by  conferring  a  new  name  upon  the  disciple  who 
made  the  avowal  and  by  giving  him  a  great  promise  (Mt.  xvi. 
18  f.):  “And  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  art  the  rock,  and  upon 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall 
not  prove  stronger  .  .  .  .”  In  the  Greek  text  we  have  the  verb 
Kari(T\va-ov<Tiv  coupled  with  a  genitive  avTrj's,  the  reference  of 
which  is  not  quite  clear ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  standing 
either  for  raurrn  xeVpa?  or  for  rrjv  eKicXrjcrla 9  juov.  The 
figure  of  building  on  a  rock  occurs  again  at  the  end  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  vii.  24,  Lk.  vi.  48).  We  could 
not  very  well  have  a  clearer  proof  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  Jesus  pursued  his  craft  before  going  to  John,  than  in 
his  thus  using  in  this  critical  moment  of  his  life  an  image 
derived  from  that  calling.1  Simon  has  shown  himself  to  be 

1  In  another  aspect,  the  allusion  to  his  former  handicraft  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  genuineness  of  this  saying  of  the  Lord.  In  Jn.  (i.  42)  the  bestowal 
of  the  new  name  upon  Simon  is,  it  is  true,  widely  separated  from  Peter’s 
avowal  (vi.  68  f.).  But  the  state  of  the  case  requires  that  the  name  of 
the  man  of  rock  should  have  been  given  to  the  disciple  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  put  to  the  proof  in  a  special  way,  and  not  until  then  ;  nor  is  this 
inference  contradicted  by  Mk.  iii.  16. 
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like  a  rock,  in  that  he  has  not  only  held  fast  to  his  belief  in 
Jesus  in  the  face  of  the  apparent  contradiction  of  all  the 
external  circumstances,  but  has  actually  developed  his 
thoughts  in  the  right  direction,  in  defiance  of  the  same.  It  is 
upon  this  rock,  then,  that  Jesus  wishes  to  build  his  Church  j1 
this  can  only  mean  that  Jesus  desires  his  community  to 
attach  itself  closely  to  Peter.  He  does  not  demand,  let  us 
say,  that  his  disciples  shall  one  and  all  adopt  in  any  way  the 
avowal  of  Peter ;  any  such  compulsion  to  believe  was  quite 
alien  to  his  Jewish  training,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  disciples. 
He  prefers  to  ask  that  the  other  disciples  shall  hold  fast  to 
this  proved  one  amongst  them,  and  look  upon  him  as  their 
mainstay.  This,  of  course,  presupposes  a  thought  which  may 
very  easily  have  occupied  Jesus’  mind  in  these  days  of  all 
days,  these  days  of  restless  wandering,  although  it  is  appar¬ 
ently,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  harsh  contrast  with  the  sublime 
character  of  his  consciousness  that  he  is  the  Messiah — the 
thought,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  separation  from  his  disciples,  the 
thought  of  his  death.  Jesus  builds  his  Church  upon  the  rock 
Simon,  “  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prove  stronger  .  .  .  .” 
It  is  really  a  matter  of  indifference  whether,  in  order  to 
complete  the  sentence,  we  add  the  words  “  than  he  ”  (the 
rock)  or  “  than  it”  (the  church).  For  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  neither  “  Petros  ”  nor  the  Church,  is  to  allow  itself  to  be 
shaken  by  the  gates  of  Hell.  These  gates  are  accounted 

1  In  now  calling  his  little  band  of  followers  his  “  church”  (tnK\T)<rla) — the 
same  band  which,  in  the  words  of  comfort  addressed  by  him  to  the 
disciples,  in  Lk.  xii.  32  he  calls  rb  piKpov  -nolpviov — Jesus  is  using  a  quite 
appropriate  term.  The  title  of  ^kWitIu  confers  upon  the  community,  as  far 
as  externals  are  concerned,  the  succession  to  the  Old  Testament  congrega¬ 
tion  of  God,  which  in  the  Septuagint  is  described  by  this  term  (Deut.  xviii. 
16,  xxiii.  1-3) ;  as  the  community  of  the  Messiah,  it  has  a  right  to  this  suc¬ 
cession.  Besides  this,  Paul,  too,  regularly  uses  the  expression  iioc\ii<rla 
rov  8(ov  to  indicate  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  (1.  Cor.  xi.  22,  xii.  28, 
xv.  9,  Gal.  i.  13,  Philipp,  iii.  6).  Although,  where  the  building  upon  a  rock 
is  spoken  of,  we  might  expect  a  metaphorical  style  of  speech,  yet  in  this 
particular  instance  the  solemnity  of  the  moment  would  really  seem  to 
have  impaired  the  usual  graphic  force  of  Jesus’  language.  For  even 
the  immediately  following  image  of  the  strong  gates  of  Hell  does  not 
properly  harmonise  with  the  idea  of  the  building  on  a  rock.  Similar 
instances  of  the  heaping  up  of  heterogeneous  metaphors  occur  in  Isa. 
xxviii.  15,  Heb.  vi.  19.  , 
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to  be  particularly  strong,  because  none  upon  whom  they 
have  once  closed  is  able  to  open  them  again1 — this  being,  of 
course,  the  popular  idea.  And  Jesus  foresees  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  use  might  be  made  of  this  conception  : 
“  He  is  dead ;  consequently  he  will  not  return  again ; 
therefore,  he  is  not  the  Messiah.”  Against  this  con¬ 
clusion  the  Church  of  Jesus  is  to  be  protected  by  the 
steadfastness  of  Peter.  The  disciple  who,  in  spite  of 
exile  and  privation,  has  recognised  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
will  also  hold  fast  to  him  as  the  Messiah  when  Jesus  is 
destined  to  die. 

This,  again,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  for  a  saying 
of  the  Lord  to  Peter,  preserved  in  Lk.  only  (xxii.  31  f.) ;  at 
any  rate,  the  nature  of  its  contents  makes  it  fit  in  appropri¬ 
ately  here :  “  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  craved  thee 
for  himself,  that  he  may  sift  thee  as  wheat  is  sifted  ;  but  I 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  confidence  may  not  slacken.  In  time 
to  come  mayest  thou  restore  steadfastness  to  thy  brethren !  ” 
Here  again  we  have  an  undoubted  allusion  to  Jesus’  death  as 
being  a  severe  test  of  the  disciples’  faith  ;  and  here,  too,  Jesus 
relies  upon  the  strength  of  Peter’s  faith  and  upon  Peter’s 
help  in  strengthening  the  other  disciples.  We  may  even 
say  that  Jesus  at  the  moment  of  Peter’s  avowal  was  less 
concerned  about  his  Messiahship  being  made  known  to  his 
disciples  —  although  that,  too,  was  of  sufficient  importance 
in  his  eyes — than  about  the  fact  that  he  had  discovered 
amongst  his  disciples  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  Jesus’  pitiful 
situation,  has  yet  found  the  heart  to  designate  him  the 
Messiah  beloved  of  God.  For  Jesus  foresees  that  his 
Church  will  in  the  immediate  future  have  need  of  such  a 
man  (cp.  pp.  332  ffi). 

The  Power  of  the  Keys. — And,  still  with  the  thought 
of  his  death  in  his  mind,  Jesus  in  another  figure  of  speech 
appoints  Peter  steward  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  :  “  I  will 

give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  what  thou 
bindest  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  Heaven  ;  what  thou  loosest 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven”  (Mt.  xvi.  19).  This 
saying  became  extraordinarily  popular;  so  much  so  that  in 

1  The  same  idea  leads  up  to  the  image  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  key  of 
Hell  or  the 'bottomless  pit  (Rev.  i.  18,  ix.  1,  xx.  1). 
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the  Middle  Ages  Peter  was  held  to  be  the  porter  at  the  gate 
of  heaven,  admitting  and  excluding  people,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  But  Jesus  is  not  speaking  of 
the  admission  or  exclusion  of  individuals.  In  the  language 
of  the  Scribes,  which  Jesus  is  unquestionably  following  here, 
the  words  “  bind  ”  and  “  loose  ”  are  virtually  equivalent  to 
“  forbid  ”  and  “  permit” 1  Thus,  Peter  is  to  open  for  the 
disciples  with  his  keys  the  doors  through  which  they  should 
go  (“  loose  ”)  and  to  close  the  doors  through  which  they  would 
go  astray  (“  bind  ”).  According  to  the  tradition,  indeed,  there 
is  another  reference  to  these  two  doors,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  one 
of  them,  in  a  later  discourse  of  Jesus  (Lk.  xiii.  24  =  Mt.  vii. 
13  f.).  Hence,  after  Jesus’  death,  Peter  is  to  keep  the 
disciples  in  the  right  path  by  prohibiting  them  from  doing 
this,  and  by  granting  them  permission  to  do  that ;  he  is 
therefore  to  tell  them  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone. 
And  Jesus  confers  this  right  upon  him,  because  he  recognises 
in  him  a  man  of  judgment  and,  at  the  same  time,  strength  of 
will.  What  Peter  permits  and  what  he  forbids  will  also  be 
permitted  and  forbidden  in  Heaven,  and  so  by  God.  Just 
as  Jesus  himself  proclaims  the  will  of  God,  even  in  opposition 
to  the  traditionary  Law,  confidently  and  without  reserve,  and 
with  the  right  of  a  man  who  is  perfectly  agreed  within  him¬ 
self,  so,  he  hopes,  will  Simon  Peter  one  day  be  a  guide  and 
leader  to  his  followers,  when  he  himself  shall  have  been  taken 
from  them.  However,  we  have  no  right  thus  laboriously  to 
analyse  and  speculate  upon  a  word  spoken  in  a  moment  of 
the  highest  enthusiasm.  Jesus  had  just  been  speaking  of  the 
gates  of  the  under-world ;  it  is  natural  that  he  should  go  on 
to  speak  of  the  gate  through  which  entrance  is  had  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  So,  after  Jesus’  death,  Peter  is  to  show 
the  Christian  community  the  way,  by  closing  false  roads  and 
opening  the  right  path  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
still  be  expedient  to  point  out  that,  in  spite  of  his  promise  to 
Peter,  Jesus  was  at  this  moment  very  far  from  instituting  the 
office  of  a  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  an  office  that  should 
be  transmissible  also  to  others.  Any  such  institution  was 
as  far  as  possible  from  Jesus’  thoughts,  if  only  because  he 

1  -tcx,  ’ asar ,  and  -mt,  hittir.  For  the  proof,  see  B.  Weiss  on  the 
passage. 
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expected  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come  with  the  shortest 
delay  after  his  death.1 

Jesus  forbids  Announcement  of  Messiahship. — The 
blessing  which  Jesus  pronounced  upon  Peter,  and  the  promise 
or  commission  he  gave  to  him,  were  certainly  very  important 
for  the  other  disciples  also,  though  at  the  moment  they  may 
have  felt  that  the  words  were  a  digression  from  the  main  point. 
For  it  is  upon  Jesus,  not  upon  Peter,  that  their  thoughts  are 
fixed.  The  announcement,  that  their  Master  is  the  Messiah, 
seemed  to  them  an  event  of  an  overwhelming  nature. 
Two  questions  now  of  necessity  forced  themselves  to  their 
lips — “  How  does  Jesus  know  that  he  is  the  Messiah?”  and 
“What  will  be  the  further  fate  of  this  Messiah?”  Jesus 
answered  both  questions ;  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
revelation  made  to  him  by  God  at  his  baptism.  It  was  then 
he  learned  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  And  doubtless  he 
would  immediately  proceed  to  relate  to  them,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  story  of  his  temptation,  making  them  understand  at 
the  same  time  that  he  could  not  do  anything  to  help  on  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  to  him  as  the  Messiah,  but 
must  humbly  wait  until  God  made  his  word  come  true.  He 
may  not  himself  reach  out  after  the  sovereignty  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world ;  he  may  not  claim  for  himself  God’s 
miraculous  power  ;  he  may  not,  to  avoid  suffering,  flee  from  the 
privations  of  life  (cp.  Chap.  VII.,  pp.  144  ff.).  But  if  he  also, 
like  everyone  else,  has  to  wait  for  the  dawn  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  receive  it  as  though  it  were  a  gift  from  the  hand 
of  his  Father,  it  becomes  intelligible  why  he  kept  silent 
so  long  about  this  sublime  revelation.  Nobody  lost  anything 

1  Nor  had  he  at  all  in  mind  the  idea  of  any  official  power  being  conferred 
upon  Peter  in  a  legal  way.  All  that  he  maintains  is  that  Peter,  through 
force  of  moral  judgment,  is  able  to  point  out  the  right  path  to  the  Christian 
community.  He  does  not  for  one  moment  say  that  others  do  not  possess, 
or  cannot  acquire,  the  same  force  of  judgment.  And  in  this  connection  it 
is  important  to  note  that,  according  to  Mt.  xviii.  18,  the  same  power  is 
imparted  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Each  individual  shall  reach  such 
a  stage  that  he  will  be  able  to  determine,  by  his  own  judgment,  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil  in  God’s  kingdom.  The  only  advantage,  therefore, 
enjoyed  by  Peter  was,  that  he  was  the  first  to  receive  the  promise.  All 
other  Christians  shall  become  just  as  steadfast,  just  as  capable  in  judg¬ 
ment,  as  he  was. 
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through  his  silence,  and  he  and  others  were  preserved  from 
temptations;  for  had  the  secret  been  known,  people  would 
have  been  only  too  ready  to  force  the  Messiah  to  abandon  his 
attitude  of  expectation,  and  to  urge  him  to  seize  by  some 
bold  stroke  the  promised  sovereignty  of  the  world.  Jesus, 
therefore,  once  again  forbids  his  disciples  to  speak  of  him  to 
others  as  the  Messiah  (Mk.  viii.  30).  Were  the  multitude 
to  be  told,  “Jesus  is  the  Messiah,”  they  would  look  to  him  to 
lead  them  in  revolt  against  Rome  ;  they  would  look  for  signs 
from  heaven,  and  for  earthly  prosperity.  And  if  he  should 
fail  to  fulfil  these  expectations,  they  would  hate  him  and 
despise  him  because  of  his  Messianic  claim.  Accordingly, 
Jesus  now  admonishes  his  disciples,  “  Ye  shall  not  give  holy 
things  to  the  dogs,  nor  throw  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they 
tread  them  under  foot,  and  then  turn  and  rend  you  ”  (Mt. 
vii.  6).1 

Expectation  of  Death. — The  last  clause  in  the  text 
of  Mt.  vii.  6  is  really  intended  simply  to  suggest  that  destruc¬ 
tion  threatens  the  disciples,  as  well  as  himself,  when  they  pro¬ 
claim  their  Master  to  be  the  Messiah,  because,  while  doing  so, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  multitude. 
For,  notwithstanding  his  Messianic  belief,  Jesus  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly  foresees,  in  addition  to  his  own  death,  serious  danger, 
if  not  worse,  for  his  disciples.  Now  for  a  long  time  past 
he  has  had  in  view  his  eventual  destruction  by  his  enemies. 
Even  when  challenged  because  his  disciples  did  not  fast, 
he  spoke  of  the  day  on  which  the  glad  hymeneal  joy  of  his 
disciples  must  come  to  an  end,  because  the  bridegroom  would 
be  taken  away  (and  clearly  by  force)  from  them  ( orav  airapOp 
airavroav  6  w/ucpios,  Mk.  ii.  20).  After  that,  the  Pharisees 

1  In  the  eyes  of  people  brought  up  in  Jewish  ways  of  thinking,  dogs 
and  swine  are  unclean  animals.  In  using  these  terms  to  designate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  who  do  not  belong  to  his  community,  Jesus 
seems  to  approximate  very  closely  to  the  Pharisaic  opinion  of  the  “  people 
in  the  land ’’(see  Chap.  IX.,  p.  205,  n.  1).  And  truly  he  does  condemn 
the  sins  of  his  people  with  no  less  sternness  than  the  Pharisees  do.  But 
he  does  not  at  the  same  time  cut  himself  off  from  intercourse  with  them  ; 
he  only  declines  to  cast  to  them  the  holy  secret  of  the  special  revelation 
made  to  him  by  God,  for  that  would  do  harm  to  himself  and  those  who 
followed  him,  without  being  of  any  advantage  to  his  people.  He  will  not 
allow  that  which  is  his  holiest  possession  to  be  profaned  by  others. 
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and  Herodians  had  conspired  together  to  bring  about  his 
destruction,  and  for  the  first  time  he  had  given  way  before 
them  (Mk.  iii.  6  fi).  Once  again  it  seemed  as  though  there 
would  be  peace.  But,  after  this,  his  dispute  with  the  Jerusalem 
Scribes  drove  him  to  the  bitter  course  of  going  into  heathen 
territory  (Mk.  vii.  24).  And  the  last  attempt  that  he  made 
to  continue  his  ministry  amongst  his  own  people  (Mk.  viii. 
10-21)  had  also  ended  in  failure.  Jesus  had  already  been 
publicly  rejected  by  the  men  of  authority  amongst  the  Jews. 
The  people  had  been  warned  against  him  as  a  corrupter  of 
morals,  and  one  who  was  all  the  more  dangerous  because  he 
pretended  to  labour  for  the  good.  He  drives  out  evil  spirits, 
but  does  it  through  the  power  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
evil  spirits,  Beelzebul  (Mk.  iii.  22).  Jesus  himself  was  aware 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  Mosaic  Law  then  in  force,  he  deserved 
to  die,  since,  both  in  the  matter  of  the  Sabbath  and  in  the 
question  of  the  precepts  relating  to  purity,  he  has  publicly 
taught  against  the  Law  (Mk.  ii.  23 — iii.  6,  vii.  1-23).  Hence, 
in  presupposing  that  somebody  would  be  found  to  take  in 
hand  and  carry  out  the  legal  sentence  (Deut.  xxvii.  26),  he 
does  nothing  more  than  make  his  reckoning  with  existing 
circumstances.1 

First  Announcement  of  his  Passion. — It  was  with  the 
thought  of  his  death  clearly  in  his  mind,  then,  that  Jesus  gave 
his  promise  to  Peter  ;  in  this  man  his  community  was  to  find 
a  support  when  it  should  be  deeply  shaken  on  learning  that 
the  gates  of  the  under- world  had  closed  behind  its  Master. 
And  now  we  read,  “  And  he  began  to  teach  them,  that  the 
Son  of  Man  must  suffer  much,  be  rejected  of  the  elders,  the 

1  Anyone  who  weighs  Jesus’  position  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
historical  Sources  will  be  bound  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  The 
Evangelists,  it  is  true,  regarded  Jesus’  announcements  of  his  passion  as 
marvellous  instances  of  prophecy,  and  saw  in  them  a  proof  of  his  great¬ 
ness.  But  if  it  was  through  knowledge  divinely  imparted  to  him  that 
Jesus  foresaw  with  equal  clearness  his  Passion  and  his  future  glory,  then, 
he  also  foresaw  that  the  suffering  of  a  few  brief  hours  would  be  amply 
outweighed  by  the  future  glory  (Rom.  viii.  18).  Yet  he  is  even  greater  if 
he  simply  knows  that  in  the  light  of  all  human  calculations  his  death  is 
sure,  and  yet  holds  fast  in  faith  to  the  belief  that  his  heavenly  Father  will 
not  desert  him  in  the  hour  of  death,  but  will,  in  spite  of  all,  fulfil  the 
glorious  protnise  which  he  has  made  to  him. 
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high-priests,  and  the  Scribes,  be  put  to  death,  and  on  the 
third  day  rise  again.  And  he  spoke  thereof  freely”  (Mk.  viii, 
31).  This  is  the  first  real  announcement  of  the  Passion  in 
the  Gospels.  In  contrast  with  the  high-wrought  expectations 
of  his  disciples,  who  now  know  that  they  have  amongst  them 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  future  judge  and  ruler  of  the 
world,  Jesus  places  his  own  expectation  that  he,  the  Son  of 
Man,1  will  be  obliged  to  suffer  the  stern  lot  of  all  men  : 
judgment  will  be  passed  upon  him ;  he  will  be  rejected, 
and  put  to  death.  He  then  indicates  “  the  elders,  the  high- 
priests,  and  the  Scribes  ”  as  his  judges.  Elders  and  Scribes 
there  were  everywhere  throughout  the  land  of  the  Jews,2  but 
high-priests,  that  is  to  say,  priests  of  the  High  Council  or 
Synedrium,  were  found  only  in  Jerusalem.3  Jesus  already, 
therefore,  in  this  passage  clearly  contemplates  his  condemna¬ 
tion  by  the  Synedrium  in  Jerusalem ;  for  this  was  the  only 
body  in  which  the  high-priests  were  associated  with  the  elders 
and  the  Scribes.  His  words  might  indeed  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  High  Council  would  pronounce  a  special 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him,  even  in  his  absence,  and 
that,  being  an  outlaw  at  the  time,  he  would  be  murdered  by 
some  Jewish  zealot.  But  in  all  probability  Jesus  does  not  mean 
this;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  immediately  afterwards  sets 
out  for  Jerusalem.  Hitherto  he  had  avoided  the  danger; 
now  he  courageously  goes  to  meet  it.  This  is  undoubtedly, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  most  important  result  that 
flows  from  the  avowal  of  his  disciple.  He  feels  himself 
inwardly  strengthened  by  the  strength  of  Peter’s  faith. 

1  Down  to  the  time  of  Peter’s  avowal  the  disciples  could  only  regard 
Jesus'  description  of  himself,  “the  Son  of  Man,”  as  being  an  expres¬ 
sion  dictated  by  modesty  and  reserve  ;  from  the  time  of  the  avowal  it 
gradually  acquired  a  new  meaning  for  them.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  which  immediately  follows,  Jesus,  taking  the  suggestion 
from  Dan.  vii.  13,  still  uses  the  phrase  as  a  description  of  the  Messiah 
coming  from  Heaven.  Now  that  the  disciples  have  recognised  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  it  can  hardly  have  been  possible  any  longer  for  them  to 
hear  Jesus  use  the  term  without  thinking  of  this  glorious  picture  of  the 
future. 

2  Compare  the  elders  of  Capernaum  in  Lk.  vii.  3  ;  also  Schiirer, 
Geschichie  des  jud.  Volkes,  ii.  (3rd  ed.)  pp.  176-179. 

3  See  Neutestl.  Zeitgeschichte ,  p.  176. 
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Hitherto  he  had  been  afraid  his  death  would  scatter  com¬ 
pletely  the  little  band  of  the  faithful ;  now  he  hopes  that 
Peter  will  keep  them  together  even  when  he  himself  is  gone. 
Let  this  purposeless  wandering  up  and  down  foreign  regions 
have  an  end  therefore!  As  formerly  in  Galilee,  so  now  in 
Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  Jewish  life,  Jesus  resolves  to  preach 
repentance  and  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Passion  and  Death  of  the  Messiah. — But  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  the  bringer  of  the  judgment,  the  king  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  How  can  he  now  look  for  his  own  death  ? 
As  yet  Judaism,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  knew  nothing  of  a 
suffering  Messiah,  a  Messiah  rejected  by  his  people.  The 
later  Jewish  conception  is  that  the  Messiah  will  suffer  along 
with  his  suffering  people;  but  even  later  Judaism  is  ignorant 
of  a  Messiah  suffering  through  his  people.1  Jesus,  however, 
had  learned  from  actual  experience,  that  the  Messiah  was 
rejected  by  his  people,  by  his  family,  and  even  in  places 
in  which  he  had  long  laboured  to  the  blessing  of  many,  and 
that  he  has  to  endure  all  the  miseries  and  privations  of  the 
life  of  a  fugitive.  Hence,  it  might  seem  to  be  quite  in 
accordance  with  such  dispensation  of  God  that  the  Messiah 
should  also  die.2  Even  now  it  was  evident  enough,  that  it 
was  only  through  grievous  suffering  that  the  Messiah  could 
attain  to  his  glory ;  it  might  therefore  be  God’s  will  that  this 
suffering  should  further  culminate  in  an  ignominious  death,  to 
the  end  that  against  this  dark  background  the  brightness  of 
the  future  glory  might  be  reflected  all  the  more  vividly. 

And  now  Jesus  felt  drawn,  impelled,  to  leave  the  solitude 
of  the  mountains,  and  plunge  once  again  into  public  life. 
Now  it  is  that  he  cries  to  his  disciples  (Lk.  xii.  49-53,  Mt.  x. 
34-36),  “  I  came  to  hurl  a  fire  upon  the  earth,  and  how  I 
wish  it  were  burning  already !  But  I  must  be  baptised 
with  a  baptism,  and  how  I  pant  until  it  be  completed ! 
Think  ye  I  came  to  bring  peace  upon  earth?  Nay,  I  tell 

1  See  the  passages  quoted  in  Wiinsche,  Leiden  des  Messias,  1870. 

2  The  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras  (vii.  29)  can  speak  of  the  death  of  the 
Messiah,  but  it  is  a  peaceful  death  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years’  rule, 
and  is  represented  as  being  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  world  of  per¬ 
fection  to  pass.  This  is,  according  to  Jesus  also,  the  object  of  the  death  of 
the  Messiah. 
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you,  but  discord.  From  now,  henceforward  there  shall  be 
five  in  one  house  at  variance  together,  three  against  two,  and 
two  against  three — father  against  son,  and  son  against  father, 
mother  against  daughter,  and  daughter  against  mother,  the 
mother-in-law  against  the  daughter-in-law,  and  the  daughter- 
in-law  against  the  mother-in-law!”  In  these  words  we  can 
detect  a  yearning  for  effective  action  on  a  large  scale.  And 
yet  Jesus  foresees  that  his  appearance  publicly  as  the  Messiah 
will  not  bring  forthwith  the  peace  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.1 
On  the  contrary,  the  opposition,  which  has  now  driven  Jesus 
outside  the  boundaries  of  Jewish  territory,  will  inevitably 
divide  every  family  into  parties,  some  for  him,  some  against 
him.  Like  a  consuming  fire,  his  preaching  will  sow  unrest 
and  confusion  amongst  his  people.  But  he  knows  this 
cannot  be  altered  ;  it  is  God’s  will.  And  from  this  stand¬ 
point  we  are  able  to  understand  how  it  is  that  he  goes  to 
meet  his  death  without  any  feeling  of  painful  disappointment. 
His  passion  is  his  necessary  share  in  the  tribulations  he  is  to 
bring  upon  the  world.  Here  (Lk.  xii.  50),  and,  later,  in  his 
conversation  with  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (Mk.  x.  38),  he  calls 
it  a  baptism.  He  knows  that,  though  the  waters  do  close 
over  his  head  for  a  moment,  he  will  rise  above  them  again. 

Hope  of  Resurrection. — But  there  is  one  requirement 
of  Jesus’  Messianic  faith,  in  the  event  of  his  death ;  it  is  that 
he  shall  not  remain  in  the  realms  of  death.  He  must 
appear  on  the  day  of  judgment  as  the  lord  of  the  future 
kingdom,  surrounded  by  the  holy  angels ;  thus  he  has 
always  depicted  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  (Mt.  xxv.  31). 
Accordingly,  Jesus  now  announces  to  his  disciples  his 
death  and  coming  again  (Lk.  xvii.  22-37,  and  compare  Mt. 
xxiv.) :  “  The  time  will  come  when  ye  shall  long  to  see  one 
of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  shall  not  see  it.”  The 
words  are  reminiscent  of  his  saying  in  the  dispute  about 
fasting,  that  the  hymeneal  joy  of  the  disciples  will  be  ended 
by  the  taking  away  of  the  bridegroom  (Mk.  ii.  20);  “And 
they  will  say  unto  you,  See  here,  see  there !  Go  not  thither 

1  And  herein  lurks  a  temptation  for  himself  and  his  disciples  :  the 
promised  king  of  peace  shall  bring  dispute  and  strife.  However,  the 
Messiah  was  constantly  conceived  as  a  fighter  and  conqueror,  who  estab¬ 
lishes  peace  by  force  (cp.  1.  Cor.  xv.  24  f.,  and  Rev.  xix.  11-21). 
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and  run  not  after  them.”  It  is  necessarily  presupposed  that 
the  disciples  look  for  the  return  of  Jesus  ;  to  them  also  it  is 
quite  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Messiah  will  not  remain  in 
the  realms  of  death.  “  For  as  the  lightning  flasheth,  shining 
from  one  end  of  the  heaven  unto  another,  so  shall  the  Son  of 
Man  be  on  his  day.  But  first  he  must  suffer  much  and 
be  rejected  of  this  generation.”  Jesus,  therefore,  expects  that 
the  sufferings  heaped  upon  him  will  be  further  increased ;  yet 
he  also  looks  forward  to  an  exceeding  great  glory  such  as 
cannot  be  hidden.1  Thus,  what  he  means  by  “  the  day  of  the 
Son  of  Man  ”  is  the  day  on  which  justice  will  be  signally  done 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  world  to  this  homeless,  rejected,  and 
outcast  man.  In  that  day  the  present  careless  generation, 
which  thinks  only  of  the  petty  concerns  of  life,  will  be  as 
terribly  taken  by  surprise  as  were  the  contemporaries  of 
Noah  and  the  people  of  Sodom  in  the  time  of  Lot.  Here 
again  Jesus  undoubtedly  assumes  that  his  contemporaries 
will  live  to  see  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah.  When 
the  glory  of  the  Messiah  appears,  nobody  will  care  to 
trouble  any  more  about  his  fine  things  at  home.  Like 
Lot’s  wife,  everyone  who  looks  longingly  back  to  what  is 
behind  him  will  be  overtaken  by  punishment,  for  the  world 
behind  perisheth.  Men  will  be  divided  amongst  themselves 
in  an  appalling  fashion.  Bed-fellows,  fellow-labourers,  will  be 
torn  asunder;  and  nowhere  will  any  escape  the  judgment, just 
as,  where  the  carrion  is,  the  vultures  are  always  gathered 
together.  Thus,  Jesus  will  die,  to  come  again  in  the  glory 
granted  him  by  his  Father  (Mk.  viii.  38) :  his  Father  will 
awaken  him  from  death,  and  this  will  happen  after  three  days 
(Mk.  viii.  31). 

In  this  precise  indication  of  time  we  see  a  quite  unmistak¬ 
able  reference  to  a  saying  of  the  prophet  Hosea — one  which 
was  without  doubt  a  comfort  to  Jesus  during  this  period : 
“Come  then,  let  us  return  unto  Yahwe.  He  hath  smitten  us, 
he  will  heal  us.  He  maketh  us  alive  after  two  days;  on  the 
third  day  he  awakeneth  us  so  that  we  live  again  before  him  ” 
(Hos.  vi.  I  f.).  The  same  hand  of  God  which  leads  to  death 
is  therefore  able  to  free  from  death ;  and  this  thought  was 


'  1  Here  the  reference  to  Dan.  vii.  13  is  quite  obvious. 
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present  with  Jesus  when  he  awaited  his  death  without  despair¬ 
ing.  The  temporal  expressions,  “after  two  days,”  “on  the 
third  day,”  are  of  course  intended  by  the  prophet  to  mean 
simply  quite  a  short  interval.  Jesus,  too,  can  hardly  have 
understood  them  in  any  other  sense,  when  applying  them  to  his 
own  fate.1  Moreover,  Mk.  (viii.  31,  ix.  31,  x.  34)  interpreted 
the  expression  pera  —pet?  rjpepa<s  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
Mt.,  Lk.,  and  Paul  use  Tp  Tplrp  ppepa  (Mt.  xvi.  21,  xx.  19, 
xxvii.  64  ;  Lk.  ix.  22,  xviii.  33,  xxiv.  7,  21,  46;  1  Cor.  xv.  4). 
But  in  a  different  context  (Mk.  xiv.  58,  xv.  29,  Jn.  ii.  19) 
Jesus  again  uses  the  words  “  three  days  ”  to  indicate  a  brief 
interval. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  Jesus 
looks  upon  his  resurrection  simply  as  the  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  his  return,  if  we  are  to  free  ourselves  from  erroneous 
ideas  which  grew  out  of  the  later  course  of  events.  To  him 
the  third  day  is  not  merely  the  day  of  resurrection,  but  also, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  day  of  judgment.  When  his 
disciples  shall  see  him  again  after  his  death,  then  will  the 
day  of  the  Son  of  Man  be  really  come  (Lk.  xvii.  22-25,  Mk. 
viii.  38).2  This  conviction,  that  it  is  only  by  suffering  death 
that  he  can  attain  to  his  glory,  stamps  the  picture  of  Jesus 
with  a  distinctive  feature,  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  idea  of  the  attainment  of  the  God-promised  goal  being 
only  possible  at  the  cost  of  severe  suffering  furnishes  a  solemn 
background  to  the  glad,  clear  decision  and  confidence  with 

1  Hence,  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  short  period  from  Friday  to 
Sunday  ;  that  would,  for  one  thing,  have  rendered  unintelligible  the  words 
addressed  to  Peter  :  Jesus  said,  that  this  disciple  was  to  become  the  main¬ 
stay  and  support  of  the  other  disciples  after  their  Master’s  death  (Mt.  xvi. 
18,  Lk.  xxii.  31  f.).  The  injunction  of  a  repeated  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  too,  points  to  a  longer  interval  between  Jesus’  death  and 
his  coming  again  (1  Cor.  xi.  25 — Ao-a/cu  iav  n-i^re). 

2  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recognise  this  fact  if  we  are  to  understand 
Jesus’  preaching.  What  Jesus  looks  for  is,  not  a  resurrection,  followed  by 
an  ascension  into  Heaven,  but  a  resurrection  which  shall  manifest  itself 
in  a  descent  from  Heaven.  The  event  dwelt  upon,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  preaching,  as  being  immediately  impending  in  the  world,  was  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  Messiah  to  hold  the  judgment  which  is  to 
establish  his  kingdom  (see  Chap.  VIII.,  pp.  1 7 1  ff.),  the  rising  again  from 
the  dead  being  only  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  (cp.  Mk. 
xiv.  62  =  Mt.  xxvi.  64). 
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which  he  meets  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  as  well  as  to  his 
constant  readiness  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  others. 

Peter’s  Remonstrance. — But  this  anticipation  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death  did  not  at  all  fit  in  with  the  picture  of  the 
future  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Simon  Peter,  whom 
Jesus  has  just  praised  so  highly.  The  Messiah  must  not  die. 
That  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen 
to  the  world.  With  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  hopes  of 
Israel,  the  hopes  of  humanity,  would  perish.  Such  may  have 
been  the  thought  which  led  Peter  to  draw  his  Master  aside 
and  expostulate  with  him  (Mk.  viii.  32).  He  desired  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  (Mt.  xvi.  22).  Jesus  had  quite  definitely  resolved 
to  return  to  Jewish  territory  and  go  up  even  to  Jerusalem  ; 
this  is  what  Peter  is  thinking  of.  Jesus  must  not  venture 
to  do  that ;  being  the  Messiah,  he  must  spare  himself.  But 
Jesus  turns  away,  and,  with  the  utmost  resolution  and  firm¬ 
ness,  reproves  the  disciple  whom  just  before  he  has  praised. 
“  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,”  he  cries,  “  for  thou  thinkest 
not  what  God  desireth,  but  what  men  desire”  (Mk.  viii.  33). 
The  Messianic  revelation  imparted  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism 
had  already — immediately  afterwards — become  a  temptation' 
to  him,  suggesting  that  he  should  thrust  aside  suffering  and 
privations  as  being  unworthy  of  the  Messiah.  Once  again 
that  same  temptation  comes  to  him  in  his  friend’s  warning. 
It  proves  to  Jesus  that  his  friend  has  not  yet  risen  to  the 
same  height  as  himself  in  his  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  one  might  almost  say  that  Jesus  withdraws  a  portion  of 
the  great  promise  just  made  to  Simon,  when  he  actually 
describes  the  man  of  rock  as  the  tempter  (Satan)  and 
reproaches  him  with  putting  man’s  wishes  above  God’s  will. 
It  is  certain,  he  had  not  expected  this  remonstrance  from 
Peter.1 

The  Disciples  called  upon  to  make  the  Fatal 
Journey. — After  this  dialogue  with  Peter,  who  had  led  him 
apart  (Mk.  viii.  32 — 7r poaXafiofAevos  6  HeTpos  avTov),  Jesus 
once  more  turns  to  “the  multitude  together  with  his  disciples,” 

1  This  is  proved  by  the  contradiction  between  Mt.  xvi.  19  and  Mt.  xvi. 
23.  But  this  contradiction  shows,  further,  that  by  the  words  of  the 
former  passage  Jesus  certainly  had  no  intention  of  laying  down  a  law  for 
Christianity. 
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as  it  is  said  in  Mk.  viii.  34.  By  this  expression,  tov  ox^ov  crvv 
rot?  fjLa.6r)Tcus,  is  evidently  meant  the  entire  company  of  Jesus’ 
companions,  including  not  merely  the  Twelve  whom  he  had 
sent  forth  to  preach,  but  many  others  besides— compare,  for 
instance,  Acts  i.  21-23,  Joseph  Barsabbas,  surnamed  Justus, 
and  Matthias — and,  especially,  several  women.  Jesus  now 
calls  upon  this  band  in  a  solemn  manner  to  take  a  step  which 
will  expose  them  to  deadly  danger,  but  at  the  same  time  will, 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  taking  it,  ensure  their  life.  This  step 
is  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mk.  viii.  34-ix.  1).  He  now 
declares  again,  as  he  formerly  declared  when  he  resolved  to 
flee  from  Jewish  territory  (see  pp.  305  f.),  that  they  who  follow 
him  must  look  upon  themselves  as  condemned  men,  who,  their 
crosses  on  their  shoulders,  are  being  led  on  the  last  sad  journey. 
“  He  that  will  go  with  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me.”  The  demand  for  self-denial  or 
self-abnegation  ( cnrapvtjcrdcrda)  eavrov )  is  Jesus’  answer  to  the 
remonstrance  of  Peter,  when  he  opposed  man’s  wishes  to  God’s 
will.  The  duty  of  obedience  to  God  cannot  be  more  forcibly 
impressed  upon  a  man  than  by  calling  him  to  deny  his  own 
ego  (self),  with  its  longing  for  life  and  happiness.1  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  the  law  acknowledged  by  Jesus  as  governing 
his  own  life — that  he  must  die  in  order  to  enter  into  his  glory 
— may  also  prove  to  be  an  obligation  binding  upon  his  disciples. 
If  they  wish  to  share  with  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  they, 
too,  must  face  death  along  with  him.  “  He  that  will  save  his 
(present)  life  shall  lose  it  (for  the  kingdom  of  God)  ;  he  that 
loses  it  for  my  sake  and  because  of  the  glad  tidings  (of  the 
nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God)  shall  save  it.”  It  is  obviously 
the  duty  of  those  who  hope  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  hold 
fast  faithfully  to  the  Messiah.  Their  fidelity  may  lead  them 
to  death  ;  but  such  a  death  ensures  them  life  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  This  is  truly  a  serious  justification  for  the  visionary 
thoughts  we  may,  without  further  question,  assume  to  have 
been  held  by  a  society  that  expected  in  the  immediate  future 

1  The  conception  of  self-abnegation  was  created  by  Jesus,  and  is 
explained  by  him  in  the  words  that  follow.  As  so  explained,  the 
demand  that  one  should  renounce  one’s  own  wishes  is  thought  of  as 
simply  a  means  of  proper  self-maintenance,  being  in  fact  the  fundamental 
law  of  all  human  labour  :  no  gain  without  a  sacrifice. 
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the  overthrow  of  all  things  and  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  state  of 
perfection.  By  the  communication  just  made,  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  Jesus  had  given  a  fresh  impetus 
to  this  visionary  tendency.  In  his  resolve  to  go  to  his  death 
at  Jerusalem  there  is  certainly  no  trace  of  a  cool,  calculating 
worldly  prudence.  That  temper  of  mind  is  altogether  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  men  of  prophetic  genius.  But  Jesus’  character 
is  nevertheless  lifted  high  above  the  imaginative  temperament 
of  restless  visionaries  by  his  steadfastness  and  by  his  clearness 
of  thought.  He  knows  that  his  own  death  is  certain,  that  the 
deaths  of  his  disciples  are  likely.  But  he  goes  up  to  Jerusalem 
because  God  has  laid  upon  him  the  task  of  once  more  preach¬ 
ing  repentance  to  his  people  before  the  judgment.1  That  is 
the  path  which  he  and  his  disciples  must  follow  in  order  to  share 
in  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Thus  shall  they  save  their  lives 
eternal  even  at  the  cost  of  their  present  lives.  For  what 
profiteth  it  a  man  to  win  the  whole  world,  if  at  the  same  time 
he  loses  his  own  life  ?  And  what  will  a  man  not  give  to  recover 
the  life  which  he  has  lost !  No  price  is  too  high,  then, 
to  pay  for  the  life  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  not  even  the 
price  of  the  present  life  ;  for  without  life  nothing  can 
be  enjoyed.  Yet  he  may  not  expect  to  share  in  the  life 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  who  shall  permit  himself  to  be  so 
overawed  now  by  the  authority  and  learning  of  the  great 
men  in  Jerusalem  as  to  be  ashamed  of  the  words  of  his 
humble  Galilean  master.  We  can  quite  believe  that  thoughts 
like  these  were  murmured  aloud  when  Jesus  announced  his 
intention  of  going  to  Jerusalem.2  “  Whosoever  therefore  shall 
be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  in  this  sinful  and  adulterous 
generation,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  also  be  ashamed  when 
he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  Angels” 
(Mk.  viii.  38).  It  is  a  sinful  and  adulterous  generation  to  which 
repentance  must  be  preached.  Evidently,  the  preacher  of  re¬ 
pentance  must  expect  to  be  received  with  scorn  and  mockery. 
Here  it  is  natural  to  recall  Jesus’  lament  over  the  rich,  those 

1  Cp.  Chap.  XII.,  pp.  347  f. 

2  The  disciples’  awe  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be  understood  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  awe  of  Rome  attributed  to  the  Apostle  Paul  (Rom.  i. 
15  f.).  <  In  both  cases  the  idea  is  that  many  things  may  be  said  in  the 
provinces  which  would  have  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  capital. 
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who  are  full,  those  who  laugh,  and  those  who  are  praised  by 
all  men  (Lk.  vi.  24-26).  His  words  have  been  listened  to  only 
with  indifference  and  apathy  by  these  classes.  Yet, in  Jerusalem 
it  is  precisely  with  these  rich  and  distinguished  people  that  he 
expects  to  have  to  deal.  He  knows  that  it  will  require  courage 
for  any  of  these  to  hold  fast  to  the  humble  prophet  from 
Nazareth,  and  to  his  teaching,  condemned  as  it  has  been  long 
ago  by  the  Scribes.  But  Jesus  now  points  out  to  his  disciples 
that  a  different  day  will  come,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
appear  in  the  glory  which  his  Father  gives  him,  with  the  holy 
angels.  In  that  day  they  who  are  now  fain  to  deny  him 
through  fear  of  the  authority  of  his  enemies  will  throng  around 
him.  But  he  will  reject  them,  even  as  they  now  turn  away 
from  him.  Here  it  almost  looks  as  if  strong  objection  had 
been  raised  by  some  of  the  disciples  to  the  dangerous  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  Jesus  positively  constrains  them  to  accompany 
him  along  the  road  of  suffering,  by  reminding  them  of  the 
nearness  of  the  Messiah’s  judgment  and  of  the  possibility 
that  the  Messiah  will  deny  those  who  now  deny  him.  But 
when  he  perceives  that  at  the  prospect  of  death  and  ruin  the 
disciples  are  seized  with  anxiety  and  faintheartedness,  and 
yet,  this  danger  notwithstanding,  are  on  the  whole  ready  to  go 
with  him,  he  comforts  them  with  this  saying,  “Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  there  be  some  amongst  those  now  standing  here  that 
shall  not  taste  of  death  until  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  in  full  realisation.”  Thus,  they  will  not  all  die,  and  they 
who  do  die  will  not  remain  long  in  death.  Therefore,  be  ye 
not  faint-hearted,  but  stake  your  life  on  the  issue ;  ye  shall 
win  in  its  place  life  eternal.1 

Transfiguration. — The  Gospel  of  Mk.  follows  up  this 
narrative  of  Peter’s  avowal,  of  Jesus’  first  announcement  of  his 
Passion,  and  of  his  demand  of  the  disciples  to  tread  the  same 
path  of  suffering  as  himself,  with  the  description  of  Jesus’ 
transfiguration  on  a  high  mountain  in  the  presence  of  his 
three  disciples,  Peter,  James,  and  John.  On  this  occasion 

1  Thus,  in  his  expectations  of  the  future,  Jesus  deceived  himself  doubly. 
Not  one  of  his  disciples  perished  when  he  did  ;  nor  did  one  of  them  live 
to  see,  before  his  own  death,  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Messiah. 
Yet  the  new  life  brought  by  Jesus  is  more  important  than  these  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  future,  and  tire  real  merit  of  Jesus  is  entirely  independent 
of  their  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment. 
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they  behold  their  master  in  a  radiance  of  light  standing 
between  Elijah  and  Moses,  the  great  prophet  and  the  great 
lawgiver  of  antiquity,  and  hear  a  voice  crying  out  of  the 
cloud  which  overshadowed  them,  “  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
hear  ye  him.”  And  on  the  way  down  from  the  mountain 
Jesus  forbids  the  three  disciples  to  speak  to  anyone  of  the 
vision  they  have  seen,  until  after  his  resurrection.  But  they 
do  not  understand  what  he  means  by  his  resurrection.  They 
ask  him  whether,  as  the  Scribes  teach,  Elijah  must  not  first 
come.  Jesus  admits  this ;  but  also  calls  special  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  much 
suffering  and  much  shame  awaited  him.  “  Elias  has  indeed 
appeared,  and  men  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they 
wished,  even  as  it  is  said  concerning  him  in  the  Scriptures  ” 
(Mk.  ix.  2-13). 

The  best  way  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  this  story  of 
Jesus’  transfiguration  is  to  start  from  the  conversation  which 
ensued  on  the  way  down  from  the  mountain.  The  command 
to  say  nothing  to  any  man  about  this  wonderful  vision,  until 
after  the  resurrection,  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  similar 
injunction  to  the  disciples  after  Peter’s  avowal — that  they 
shall  not  say  anything  to  any  man  about  their  belief  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  True,  Jesus  himself  subsequently, 
after  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  publicly  proclaimed  himself 
to  be  the  Messiah.  Yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  the 
beginning  he  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  but  desired  not  to  be 
called  the  Messiah  before  he  appeared  in  that  character. 
For  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  any  reason  why  this 
announcement  should  be  made  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem 
when  it  had  been  deliberately  withheld  everywhere  on  Jewish 
territory.1 

Again,  according  to  Mk.  ix.  10,  the  disciples  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  Jesus  means  by  his  resurrection.  The  statement 
that  he  would  rise  again  was,  of  course,  particularly  puzzling 
to  them  when  it  was  first  made.  They  call  to  mind  the  idea 
of  the  Scribes  that  Elijah  must  first  come  ;  “We  know,”  they 

1  At  the  latter  period  it  is  the  certain  and  imminent  peril  of  death,  in 
particular,  that  compels  him  not  to  leave  untried  this  means  also  of 
preaching  repentance.  Cp.  Chap.  XIII.  :  “  Resolve  to  announce  himself  as 
the  Messiah.” 
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say,  “that  Elias  must  come  before  the  Messiah  appears.” 
It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  easy  to  perceive  what  this 
question  has  to  do  w'ith  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  though 
Elijah  is,  it  is  true,  made  manifest  in  it.1  Jesus  goes  on  to 
speak  of  his  suffering  and  of  his  being  rejected,  just  as  he  had 
done  after  Peter’s  avowal ;  and  adds  that  Elijah  is  already 
come.  We  know  from  Mt.  xi.  14  that  by  Elijah  Jesus  means 
the  Baptist.  He  says  that  with  him  also  men  have  dealt  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner,  even  as  they  are  now  about  to 
deal  with  the  Messiah ;  and  in  both  cases  the  treatment 
corresponds  to  the  words  of  Scripture.  What  words  of 
Scripture  Jesus  has  in  his  mind  as  applicable  to  each 
respectively  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  view  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  as  generally  applied.  But  here,  again,  he 
seems  to  be  telling  his  disciples  about  his  sufferings  for  the 
first  time.  If  to  these  observations!  we  add  further  that 
Peters’  avowal  took  place  on  a  high  mountain  in  the  region 
of  Baniyas ;  that,  simultaneously  with  the  information  im¬ 
parted  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  connection  with  it,  their 
Master  did  undoubtedly  seem  to  them  to  be  placed  on  a 
brightly  illuminated  summit,  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
greatest  men  of  antiquity ;  and  that  from  this  moment 
onwards  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  whose 
words  they  must  hear  and  heed ;  it  becomes  clear  that  what 
is  here  represented  is  not  an  actual  experience  of  Jesus  and 
his  disciples,  an  experience  such  as  might  claim  a  special 
place  in  his  history  by  the  side  of  Peter’s  avowal,  but, 
rather,  a  description  of  an  inner  experience  felt  by  the 
disciples  during  the  outward  manifestation  of  Peter’s  belief 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.2 

1  At  the  most,  we  might  suppose  (wrong  as  the  supposition  would  be), 
that  the  disciples  thought  that  this  antecedent  condition  was  now  fulfilled — 
that  is  to  say,  after  the  transfiguration.  But  in  that  case,  Jesus’  answer,  with 
its  allusion  to  the  Baptist,  is  certainly  surprising. 

2  Or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  experience  of  one  of  the  disciples,  who  knew 
how  to  clothe  his  recollection  of  it  in  this  form,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Jesus  told  the  story  of  the  temptation  to  the  disciples.  And  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  Peter  was  that  disciple.  It  was  he  who  made  the  all-important 
avowal,  he  who,  according  to  Papias,  was  the  authority  for  the  Gospel  of 
Mk.  (see  Chap.  II.,  p.  30),  and  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  Epistle  in 
which  the  story  of  the  transfiguration  is  first  mentioned  (2  Peter  i.  17). 
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It  is  true  that  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  puts  the  story  of  the 
transfiguration  six  days  after  the  avowal  of  Peter  (Mk.  ix.  2, 
fieTa  fi/uepa?  eg).  The  same  chronology  is  found  again  in 
Mt.  xvii.  I  ;  while  Lk.  (ix.  28)  has,  instead  of  it,  axre'i  r/pepai 
oktu).  In  Lk.’s  case,  the  expression  was  no  doubt  determined 
by  the  exigencies  of  public  worship  and  the  use  made  therein 
of  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  pericope  of  the  transfiguration 
was  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  Sunday  service  just  one  week 
after  the  Sunday  on  which  the  account  of  Peter’s  avowal  had 
been  similarly  read.  We  find  similar  considerations  for  the 
use  of  certain  pericopes  on  Sunday  having  weight  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jn.  ;  for  example,  in  xx.  1,  19,  the  passages 
appointed  to  be  read  at  the  morning  and  evening  services 
on  Easter  Sunday  are  unmistakably  separated  from  each 
other,  and  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  when  Thomas  also  is 
present,  is  distinctly  placed  eight  days  later,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  Sunday  after  Easter  (pe6’  r/pepas  oktw — Jn.  xx.  26). 
It  is  not,  however,  inconceivable  that  even  Mk.,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  difference  in  the  number,  held  the  same  view 
as  to  the  chronology  (peTa  f/pepas  eg)  of  the  transfiguration 
as  Lk.,  only  he  reckoned  “  six  clear  days  between.”  In  that 
case,  it  was  doubtless  Mk.’s  idea  that  the  treatment  ot 
the  story  of  the  transfiguration  in  public  worship  might  be 
followed  by  an  after-celebration  also  of  the  great  event  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  Jesus  announced 
his  Messiahship  to  his  disciples.1 

If  now  we  look  upon  the  story  of  the  transfiguration  as  a 
parallel  account  to  the  avowal  of  Peter,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  all-important  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which 
Peter  came  to  make  his  avowal,  was  originally  carried  on 
between  Jesus,  Simon,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee.  It  is, 
of  course,  self-evident  that  all  the  twelve  disciples  would  not 
be  conversing  with  Jesus  at  the  same  time  whilst  they  were 
on  the  way  (Mk.  viii.  27 — ev  rrj  oSw).  Further,  we  no  doubt 
have  a  true  historical  reminiscence  in  the  question  which  one 
of  them  put,  after  the  Messianic  avowal,  whether  Elijah  must 

1  This,  of  course,  presupposes  that  the  arrangements  for  public  wor¬ 
ship  were  already  well-developed ;  but  we  possess  no  valid  grounds  for 
disputing  the  existence  of  such  arrangements  in  particular  communities  at 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  v 
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not  precede  the  Messiah ;  evidently,  this  disciple  had  hitherto 
looked  upon  Jesus  as  being  this  same  Elijah.  It  would  also 
seem  to  be  a  fact  that  Jesus  clothed  his  command,  not  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  Messiah,  in  the  words,  “Say  nothing  of 
it  until  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen  from  the  dead.”  In  this  way 
he  leads  on  the  conversation  to  his  sufferings,  just  as  he  does 
when  he  declares  that  the  gates  of  the  under-world  shall  not 
prove  to  be  stronger  than  the  rocky  foundation  upon  which 
he  will  build  his  Church.  The  fact  of  his  disciples  not  under¬ 
standing  the  saying  about  his  resurrection  serves  as  an 
occasion  for  giving  them  still  further  instruction. 

Healing  of  the  Epileptic. — In  Mk.  an  effective  contrast 
to  the  bright  vision  on  the  high  mountain  is  afforded  by  the 
inability  of  the  disciples  who  remained  below  at  its  foot  to 
heal  a  poor  epileptic  boy,  whom  his  father  had  brought  to 
them.  This  cure,  which  to  others  is  impossible,  Jesus  alone 
is  able  to  effect  when  he  gets  down  from  the  mountain 
(Mk.  ix.  14-29).  No  less  a  person  than  Raphael  has  shown, 
in  his  famous  picture,  now  in  the  Vatican,  the  inner  connection 
between  this  narrative  and  the  story  of  the  transfiguration. 
The  figure  of  Christ  hovering  in  divine  radiance  between 
Elijah  and  Moses  might  well  fill  the  chosen  disciples  with 
wonder  and  amazement ;  but  love  for  him  is  only  evoked  by 
the  Saviour’s  conduct,  when  he  has  compassion  upon  those 
who  in  the  depth  of  their  human  need  stretch  out  their  arms 
to  him,  and  lifts  them  up.  It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that 
the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  epileptic  boy  is  associated  with 
an  actual  occurrence,  and  that  this  took  place  after  Peter’s 
avowal.  Such  an  act  of  compassionate  love  may  have 
completed,  in  the  eyes  of  those  first  observers,  the  picture 
of  their  Master,  who  had  been  transfigured  on  high  in  the 
mountain  and  was  now  going  with  unshaken  resolution  to 
meet  grievous  suffering.  But  the  presence  of  Jewish  Scribes 
(Mk.  ix.  14)  affords  reason  for  believing,  that,  at  the  time  when 
Jesus  effected  this  cure,  he  had  already  once  more  left  the 
territory  of  the  heathen.1 

1  The  circumstance  mentioned  is  not,  of  course,  a  conclusive  proof  that 
he  had,  because,  no  doubt,  there  also  existed  isolated  Jewish  communities 
in  the  territory  ruled  over  by  Philip. 
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Sources.— Mk.  ix.  30-x.  32.  Beside  Mk.  ix.  30-32,  Mt.  xvii.  22  f., 
Lk.  ix.  43-45.  Verse  30  of  Mk.  ix.,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
an  understanding  of  the  situation,  has  almost  disappeared  in  the  two 
parallel  texts.  To  the  sojourn  in  Capernaum  (Mk.  ix.  33-50)  Mt.  adds 
the  narrative  in  xvii.  24-27.  Mt.  also  expands  the  teaching  of  the 
disciples  by  various  additions  from  other  authorities,  Mt.  xviii.  Mk.’s 
group  of  passages  is  little  better  than  an  ill-arranged  portion  from  the 
Source  for  the  discourses.  Lk.  has  only  the  conversation  about  which 
should  be  greatest,  and  John’s  question,  ix.  46-50,  but  does  not  name 
Capernaum.  The  narrative  which  follows  next,  Lk.  ix.  51-56,  may  very 
well  belong  to  the  same  point  of  time,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  setting  ; 
perhaps  it  was  occasioned  by  the  giving  of  the  surname  to  James  and 
John,  Mk.  iii.  17.  As  a  parallel  to  Mt.  xviii.  6-35,  Lk.  gives  his  xvii.  1-4 
as  well.  Lk.  xvii.  7-10  may  also  belong  to  the  conversation  about  the 
precedence  of  the  disciples.  There  is  a  parallel  to  Mt.  xviii.  22,  Lk.  xvii.  4 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Suppl .,  p.  78). 
Mt.  has,  xix.  1-9,  only  one  parallel,  using  a  special  Source,  to  Mk.  x.  1-12. 
To  the  following  sections — blessing  the  children,  approach  of  the  rich 
man,  announcement  of  the  passion,  Mk.  x.  13-34 — there  are  parallels  in 
Mt.  xix.  13-30,  xx.  17-19,  and  Lk.  xviii.  15-34.  The  parable  of  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard,  which  is  intercalated  here  (Mt.  xx.  1-16)  is 
intended  to  illustrate  Mk.  x.  31,  but  does  not  fit  in  with  this  context.  The 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  has  (Nestle,  p.  78)  a  parallel  to  the  story  of  the 
rich  man.  Parallels,  as  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned,  are  : — the  warning 
to  the  rich  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Lk.  vi.  20,  24  ;  the  story  of  the 
rich  husbandman,  Lk.  xii.  13-21  ;  and  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  Lk.  xvi.  19-31.  Lk.  xii.  33  f.  =  Mt.  vi.  19-21  belongs  to  verse 
28  of  Mk.  x.,  which  refers  back  to  x.  1,  hcGOev  avamds.  But  it  may  be 
historically  correct  to  connect  with  these  verses,  as  Mt.  does,  the  saying 
about  the  inner  light  and  the  serving  of  two  masters  (Mt.  vi.  22-24  = 
Lk.  xi.  34-36,  xvi.  13).  With  Mt.  xix.  28,  which  is  rightly  placed  here,, 
compare  Lk.  xxii.  30.  Mt.  alone,  xx.  20-28,  gives  the  petition  of  the  sons 
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of  Zebedee,  in  addition  to  Mk.  x.  35-45  ;  though  Lk.,  also  (xxii.  25-27  ; 
cp.  also  p.  59,  above),  has  the  important  moral  application.  The  remarks 
addressed  to  the  disciples  in  Lk.  xiii.  22-30,  presupposing  that  the  latter 
hold  Jesus  to  be  the  future  judge,  seem  also  to  belong  to  the  time  of  this 
journey  up  to  Jerusalem.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  period  of  Jesus’  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  because  the  disciples  were  then  certain  of  participating  in 
the  kingdom  of  God — a  certainty  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by  Jesus. 
The  story  in  Lk.  xiii.  31-33  belongs  to  the  journey  through  Peraea  ;  it 
presupposes  a  last  public  activity  in  the  course  of  Jesus’  journey  up  to 
Jerusalem.  The  blind  beggar  near  Jericho  in  Mk.  x.  46-52,  also  Mt.  xx. 
29-34,  though  in  the  latter  there  are  two  blind  men  (cp.  similar  duplica¬ 
tions  in  the  two  Gerasenes  of  Ml  viii.  28,  and  in  Mt.  ix.  27  =  Mk.  viii.  22) 
and  Lk.  xviii.  35-43.  Lk.  gives  also  here  the  story  of  Zacchaeus,  Lk.  xix. 
i— 10,  and  the  parable  of  the  trust  goods,  Lk.  xix.  11-27,  but  in  a  more 
original  form  and  a  more  correct  chronological  arrangement.  It  is  also 
found,  though  in  redacted  form,  in  Mt.  xxv.  14-30  ;  and  yet  a  third  version 
is  given  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Nestle,  p.  78). 

Setting  out. — In  connection  with  his  reply  to  Peter’s 
avowal,  Jesus  had  told  his  disciples  that  he  would  be  rejected 
and  put  to  death  by  the  elders,  high-priests,  and  Scribes  ;  and 
had  called  upon  them  to  make  the  last  fatal  journey  with  him 
(Mk.  viii.  31,  34-ix.  1).  Accordingly,  no  sooner  does  he  find 
in  Simon  the  rock  upon  which  the  edifice  of  his  church, 
already  rejected  by  the  dominant  Jewish  party,  will  be  able  to 
stand  firm,  even  in  the  event  of  his  death,  than  he  forms  the 
resolution  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.1  This  wish  to  have  done 
with  his  restless  wanderings,  and  to  preach  once  more  to  his 
people,  shows  clearly  how  painful  it  was  to  him  to  be  pre¬ 
cluded  from  carrying  out  his  ministry.  But  his  reason  for 
wishing  to  appear  publicly  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  in  Galilee,  is 
closely  connected  with  his  clear  anticipation  and  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  a  violent  death  threatened  him,  as  well  as  with 
his  desire  to  bring  his  preaching  of  repentance,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  ears  of  the  whole  of  his  countrymen.  Even 
when  he  sent  forth  the  Twelve,  he  was  convinced  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  go  through  all  the  cities  of  Israel  before 
the  day  of  judgment  dawned  (Mt.  x.  23).  Now,  as  things  are, 
he  cannot  help  concluding  that  but  a  very  brief  space  of  time 
will  be  granted  him  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  carry  on  his 
ministry.  Hence  he  resolves  to  do,  at  any  rate,  all  that  is  still 

1  We  gather  this  from  his  mention  of  the  high-priests.  Cp.  Chap. 
XI.,  pp.  332  ff. 
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possible  in  a  place  where  his  work  will  be  visible  to  the 
greatest  possible  distance.1 

Through  Galilee. — But  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  villages 
about  Caesarea  Philippi  to  the  capital  of  Judaea.  The  nearest 
course,  from  Baniyas  to  Jerusalem,  makes  a  journey  of  some 
fifty  hours;  and,  besides  this,  Jesus  felt  conscientiously  bound 
to  travel  through  (what  was  for  him)  the  dangerous  territory  of 
Herod  Antipas.  From  a  geographical  point  of  view,  of 
course,  he  could  have  followed  the  route  which  in  the  first 
instance  led  southwards  through  the  dominions  of  Philip  and 
the  Decapolis,  and  then  have  crossed  over  the  Jordan  at  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Yarmuk,  and,  traversing  the  region  of 
Scythopolis  into  Samaria,  have  so  reached  the  division  of 
Palestine  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  administration. 
By  adopting  that  route,  he  would  not  have  set  foot  within 
the  domain  of  Herod  Antipas.  But  neither  Jesus  nor  his 
disciples  wished  to  go  to  Jerusalem  in  that  way.  If  they 
were  at  length  to  expose  themselves  to  the  peril  of  death,  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  like  once  more  to  visit  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  especially  the  well-known  localities 
on  its  north-west  shore,  where  most  of  them  had  their  homes, 
and  which  had  been  quite  the  most  important  scene  of  Jesus’ 
public  ministry.  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  too,  from  what 
Jesus  said  later,  that  several  of  the  disciples  were  now  anxious, 
before  confronting  the  danger  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to 
return  home  and  dispose  of  the  property  they  had  left  behind 
them  there  (compare  pp.  357  ff.). 

Teaching  the  Disciples. — Thus,  they  again  depart  from 
the  villages  about  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  proceed  on  their 
journey  through  Galilee  ( ivapeiropevovTO  Sia  Trjs  Ta\i\alas,  Mk. 
ix.  30).  Here  Jesus  desires  still  to  remain  unknown.  For 
firmly  resolved,  as  he  is,  to  face  death,  he  does  not  wish  to  die 
here,  where  his  death  might  easily  pass  almost  unnoticed,  and 
where,  if  he  were  to  take  up  his  ministry  anew,  he  could 
hardly  hope  for  a  greater  success  than  he  had  already  enjoyed. 
Hence,  during  this  short  journey  through  Galilee,  Jesus  again 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  his  disciples.  He  shows  them 
that  the  violent  death  which  he,  as  a  man,  is  about  to  suffer  at 

1  That  is  to  say,  preaching  in  Jerusalem  is  to  take  the  place  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  many  isolated  places  in  Palestine  (see  pp.  363  IT.). 
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the  hands  oi  men  (Mk.  ix.  31 — 6  vlo 9  tov  avOpanrou  TrapaSlSoraL 
els  xe9°a?  uvOpwTrcov)  should  not  destroy  their  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  that  it  is  to  be  the  means  by  which  he 
will  become  invested  with  the  Messianic  glory.  And  when 
we  are  further  told  that  the  disciples  did  not  understand  this 
saying,  and  were  reluctant  to  ask  him  for  more  information, 
the  statement  may  be  in  accordance  with  additional  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  disciples  believed  they  had  acquired,  when, 
after  Jesus’  death,  things  turned  out  differently  from  what 
their  Master’s  words  had  led  them  to  expect  (Mk.  ix.  31  f.).1 
At  all  events,  they  did  know  that  Jesus  was  journeying  to 
meet  his  death,  and  that  they  themselves  would  suffer  some 
risk  wdth  him ;  for  men  in  their  position  it  needed  no  great 
amount  of  foresight  to  perceive  this.  And  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  observation  of  Thomas  may  have  been  made,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (though  manifestly  in  a 
wrong  place,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  a  saying  derived 
no  doubt  from  an  cider  tradition),  “  Let  us  also  go  that  we 
may  die  with  him  ”  (aywpev  ica'i  rjpels  ha  a7r06a.vwp.ev  per’  av-ov, 
Jn.  xi.  16).2 

The  conversation  in  Lk.  xiii.  22-30,  too,  belongs  really  to 
this  same  period.  One  of  the  disciples  asks  Jesus,  “Lord, 
will  there  indeed  be  only  a  few  that  are  saved  ?  ” — a  question 
rendered  inevitable  by  his  earnest  exhortation  to  repentance. 
But  it  is  a  question  dictated  by  curiosity,  and  Jesus’  only 
answer  to  it  is  an  imperative.  His  concern  is  not  to  describe 
a  future  state  of  things,  but  to  prepare  men’s  hearts  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Accordingly,  he  answers, 
“  Strive  ye  to  come  in  through  the  narrow  door,  for  I  say 

1  That  is  to  say,  the  disciples  were  unable  to  distinguish,  from  what 
Jesus  said,  between  the  resurrection  and  Jesus’  coming  again,  and  it  was 
only  later  experience  that  taught  them  the  difference.  See  Chap.  XI., 
p.  337,  n.  2. 

2  The  Johannine  Gospel,  it  is  true,  also  tells  us  that  the  Jews  made 
attempts  to  stone  Jesus  (Jn.  viii.  59,  x.  31).  After  the  last  of  these 
attempts,  Jesus  went  from  Jerusalem  into  Peraea  (x.  40) ;  whence,  after 
the  death  of  Lazarus,  he  again  proposes  to  return  into  Judaea.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  anxious  words  of  the  disciples  (Jn.  xi.  8),  the  Johannine 
Gospel  allows  of  no  doubt  that  there  was  no  question  of  any  real  danger 
to  Jesus  before  his  hour  was  come  (xiii.  1,  xvii.  1).  This  observation  of 
Thomas  therefore  appears  strange  ;  it  looks  very  much  as  though  it  were 
a  true  historical  reminiscence  embedded  in  an  unhistorical  narrative. 
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unto  you,  that  as  soon  as  the  lord  of  the  house  shall  have 
risen  up  and  closed  the  door,  many  shall  seek  to  force  them¬ 
selves  in  and  shall  not  be  able.”  This  picture  of  a  narrow 
door,  through  which  many  are  anxious  to  force  a  way  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  but  which  is  closed  at  a  fixed  moment, 
whether  they  are  inside  or  out,  may  very  well  have  been 
suggested  by  actual  observation,  whether  of  a  public  festival, 
to  which  only  a  limited  number  of  visitors  were  admitted,  or 
of  the  opening  of  a  palace  for  inspection,  entrance  to  which 
was  granted  only  to  such  persons  as  arrived  within  a  strictly 
defined  limit  of  time.1  The  points  of  comparison  are  found 
in  the  shortness  of  the  interval  and  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
entrance.  In  the  case  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  difficulty 
does  not,  of  course,  lie  in  the  entrance  being  so  narrow  as  to 
prevent  a  large  number  from  going  in  simultaneously.  Jesus’ 
idea  is  not  that  the  entrance  of  one  could  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  entrance  of  another.  What  makes  it  difficult  to  get  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  judgment ;  and  people  must  hasten, 
too,  because  the  judgment  is  nigh  at  hand. 

Thus  far  Jesus’  answer  might  well  have  been  given  at  any 
time.  But  he  now  goes  on  to  describe  how  those  that  are 
shut  out  endeavour  to  force  their  way  in  ;  and  in  this  part 
of  his  reply  it  is  clear  that  they  who  are  questioning  him 
know  already  that  he  is  the  Messiah.  “  Then  will  ye  begin 
to  stand  without,  and  to  knock,  and  say,  ‘  Lord,  open  unto 
us.’  And  he  will  answer  and  say  unto  you,  ‘  I  know  you 
not  whence  ye  come.’  Then  will  ye  begin  to  say,  *  We  have 
eaten  and  drunk  before  thee,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our 

1  These  are  only  instances  taken  out  of  a  great  number  of  possible 
suggestions.  But  they  present  instructive  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
conversation  between  the  bridegroom  and  the  foolish  virgins  who  are  shut 
out  of  the  house  where  the  wedding  is  celebrated— Mt.  xxv.  1 1  f.  It  by 
no  means  follows  from  this,  however,  that  the  saying  of  the  Lord  in  Lk. 
xiii.  25-27  is  a  further  development  of  the  parable,  and  is  due  to 
later  Christians  ;  for  the  words  of  Lk.  xiii.  26  f.  are  not  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  the  later  Church.  The  later  Church  could  not  apply  this  saying 
to  its  own  circumstances  at  all,  because  none  of  its  members  had  eaten 
and  drunk  in  Jesus’  presence  or  heard  him  speak  in  their  streets.  For 
this  reason  it  subsequently  adapted  the  saying  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
its  own  case  (Mt.  vii.  22  f.),  applying  it  to  such  as  in  Jesus’  name  preach, 
cast  out  demons,  and  do  many  wondrous  works.  Put  in  this  way,  the 
saying  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  later  ages. 
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streets.’  And  he  will  say,  ‘  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  not 
whence  ye  are.  Keep  far  away  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of 
iniquity.’”  Here,  as  in  nearly  all  of  Jesus’  sayings,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  words  were  spoken  on  and  for 
a  definite  occasion.1  Yet  they  were  not  spoken,  we  may  be 
sure,  to  the  narrowest  circle  of  disciples — not,  that  is  to  say, 
to  Peter  or  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  alone.  If  this  were  so,  it 
would  certainly  appear  strange  that  nothing  else  is  referred  to 
but  association  at  meals  and  preaching  in  the  street.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  we  find  such  words  addressed  to  people 
who  have  shared  danger  and  tribulation  with  Jesus  far  from 
home  is  in  itself  remarkable.  Nor,  again,  can  we  fittingly 
suppose  that  they  were  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  to  whom  Jesus  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  announce 
himself  as  the  Messiah.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather 
from  the  Gospel  of  Mk.,  Jesus  put  forward  his  claim  to  be 
the  Messiah  in  figurative  language  only ;  whereas  he  is  here 
speaking  of  himself  as  the  future  judge  in  language  that  is 
not  at  all  figurative.  That  he  spoke  thus  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  in  Jerusalem  is  even  more  than  doubtful.  If,  however, 
he  spoke  to  the  disciples,  it  would  follow  that  with  one  or 
other  of  them  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied,  though  this  would 
be  true  only  of  this  one  definite  occasion — of  which,  however, 
we  know  nothing  further — when  he  spoke  thus  earnestly.  If 
we  knew  more  precisely  the  occasion  which  called  forth  the 
utterance,  we  should  probably  understand  why  Jesus  makes 
reference  only  to  their  sitting  at  meat  with  himself  and  his 
preaching  in  their  streets.  Presumably  he  uttered  the  saying 
whilst  he  was  actually  sitting  at  meat,  wishing  to  remind  the 
disciple  of  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  which  had  come  upon 

1  It  may  be  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  discourse  fluctuates  in 
such  a  singular  manner  between  the  literal  and  the  figurative  senses.  Verses 
24  and  25  convey  a  picture  distinct  in  itself ;  everybody  is  pressing  on 
through  a  narrow  door  into  a  magnificent  mansion,  when  the  master  of  the 
house  rises,  shuts  the  doors,  and  lets  nobody  else  come  in.  Verses  26  to 
29  are  not,  however,  couched  in  figurative  language,  but  are  a  vivid 
representation  of  a  conversation  between  the  Messiah  in  the  act  of 
judging  and  those  who  were  his  associates  and  scholars  when  he  was  on 
earth.  This,  of  course,  presupposes  that  Jesus  is  known  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Hence,  the  discourse  itself  must  have  been  spoken  to  the  disciples  after 
Peter’s  avowal,  or  else  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem. 
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him  when  he  heard  Jesus  preaching  in  the  broad  street  of  his 
village.  This  was  the  time  when  he  resolved  to  follow  Jesus  ; 
but  his  zeal  for  amendment  not  having  proved  permanent, 
the  future  judge  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  recollection  of 
his  temporary  enthusiasm.1  “  Then  will  ye  weep  and  gnash 
your  teeth  when  ye  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all 
the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  you  yourselves  thrust 
out.  And  they  will  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  take  their  places  at  table  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  behold,  people  that  are  now  in  the 
last  place  shall  then  be  in  the  first,  and  people  that  are  now 
in  the  first  shall  then  descend  to  the  last.”  These  words 
show  clearly  how  greatly  Jesus  himself  rejoiced  in  the 
thought  of  his  future  companionship  with  the  patriarchs  and 
all  the  prophets.  Union  with  them  appears  to  him  to  be 
the  chief  happiness  of  the  future.2  On  the  other  hand,  the 
misery  of  the  rejected  evidently  consists  in  the  sight  of  the 
happiness  they  have  forfeited.  We  find  something  similar 
in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Lk.  xvi.  19-31), 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  passage  as  early  as  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  (iv.  16-v.  16).  Moreover,  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  gathering  of  the  citizens  of  God’s  kingdom 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  now  first  shall  finally  in  many  cases  be  last,  is  a 
particularly  severe  warning  to  the  disciples,  who,  as  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  Messiah,  with  every  confidence  con¬ 
soled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  were  sure  of 
their  salvation.3 

All  through  the  journey  up  to  Jerusalem  the  disciples  were 

1  During  Jesus’  long  intercourse  with  his  disciples  in  heathen  territory, 
in  particular,  he  may  often  enough  have  seen  and  heard  things  which 
would  not  please  him,  and  may  every  now  and  then  have  felt  called  upon 
to  utter  similar  remonstrances. 

2  This  also  proves  how  much  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  Israel’s 
glorious  past,  and  to  what  an  extent  the  happiness  of  his  life  consisted  in 
being  occupied  with  great  religious  questions.  Incidentally,  we  may  add, 
the  passage  shows,  too,  that  Jesus  expected  to  recognise  again  those 
who  have  been  glorified  ;  and,  in  so  thinking,  he  is  entirely  at  one  with  his 
people.  Cp.  the  passages  cited  above,  Wisdom  of  Sol.,  iv.  16-v.  16  ;  Lk. 
xvi.  19-31. 

3  In  so  doing,  they  might  appeal  to  Lk.  xii.  32  and  xxii.  29  f. 
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particularly  occupied,  beyond  doubt,  with  the  thought  that 
special  honour  would  fall  to  them  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  They  spoke  of  this  before  their  last  visit  to 
Capernaum  (Mk.  ix.  34) ;  and,  later  on,  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee  submit  to  Jesus  a  request  relating  to  this  matter 
(Mk.  x.  37).  Jesus  always  insists  that  every  such  craving  for 
places  of  honour  in  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  repressed.1 
Accordingly,  when  Jesus  points  here  to  the  possibility  that 
those  who  are  apparently  the  first  will  perhaps  one  day 
be  the  last,  we  can  feel  no  surprise.  The  necessity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  sentence  in  Lk.  xiii.  30,  etViv  tt pw~roi  ot  ecrovTcu 
ecrxaroi,  by  the  self-defence  of  the  rejected  in  verse  26, 
e(f>ayo/j.€v  evw—iov  <tov  icai  eTiio/xev  kcu  ev  rod?  7r\aTelcus  rj/jLwv 
eBlSa^ag,  is  another  proof  that  the  entire  discourse  was 
addressed  to  the  disciples  ;  for  they  alone  could  hope  to  be 
the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  the  ground  of  having 
sat  at  meat  with  Jesus  and  heard  his  preaching  in  their 
streets. 

Capernaum. — Thus,  Jesus  comes  once  more  to  Capernaum, 
and  once  more  dwells  in  the  house  of  Peter.  However,  the 
Gospel  of  Mk.  no  longer  speaks  of  a  great  concourse  of  people 
forcing  themselves  into  the  house,  but  only  of  divers  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  the  disciples.  The  populace  evidently  shun  the  man 
who  has  been  rejected  by  their  leaders  (Mk.  ix.  33-50).2 
The  footing  upon  which  Jesus  now  stood  with  regard  to  his 
countrymen  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  a  story  in  Mt.  (xvii. 
24-27). 

The  Temple  Dues. — It  was  the  last  month  before  the 
Passover,  and  the  temple  dues  were  being  collected  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Palestine.  The  contributions  of  the  foreign 
Jews  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  by  solemn  processions  of 
pilgrims.  For,  according  to  the  custom  in  vogue,  every 
Israelite  who  had  passed  his  twentieth  year  had  to  pay  a 


1  In  this  we  may  also  see  a  proof  that  no  legitimate  preference  is 
assigned  to  Simon  over  the  other  disciples  in  Mt.  xvi.  18  f.  ;  otherwise 
there  would  subsequently  have  been  no  question  as  to  who  was  the  first 
amongst  them. 

2  Cp.  Mk.  ii.  2,  iii.  20,  ix.  33.  It  is  therefore  an  undoubted  fact  that,  in 
going  away  from  Galilee  (Mk.  vii.  24),  Jesus  had  actually  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  his  sojourn  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
(Mk.  vii.  31-viii.  26)  had  in  no  way  altered  the  state  of  affairs. 
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two-drachma  piece,  the  half-shekel  or  half-stater,  to  the  temple 
(Exod.  xxx.  11-16;  Shekalim ,  1).  The  collectors  of  these 
monies  come  in  due  course  to  Peter,  and  inquire  whether  his 
master  does  not  pay  the  temple  dues.  It  is  evident  that 
Jesus  is  looked  upon  as  disloyal,  and  so  as  one  who  may  be 
expected  to  repudiate  even  this  holy  obligation.  And  Jesus 
does  explain  to  Peter  that  kings’  sons  are  naturally  free  of 
taxes,  so  that  he,  the  Messiah,  has  no  need  to  acknowledge 
any  such  obligation.1  But  as  he  does  not  wish  to  give 
unnecessary  offence,  Peter  may  once  more  exercise  his  fisher¬ 
man’s  calling,  and  the  first  fish  he  catches  will  bear  in  its 
mouth  the  piece  of  money  required  for  Jesus  and  for  Peter — 
that  is  to  say,  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  first  fish 
he  catches  will  probably  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  collectors, 
though,  it  is  true,  the  amount  required  was  a  relatively  large 
sum  (equivalent  to  about  2s.  4d.).2 

Jesus  was  at  this  point,  then,  about  to  draw  a  practical 
conclusion  from  his  Messianic  faith,  and  only  abstains  from 
doing  so  out  of  regard  for  the  Jews,  who  know  nothing,  and 
are  intended  to  know  nothing,  of  this  peculiar  Messianic 
belief.  Hence,  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  he  will  not 
refrain  from  drawing  similar  practical  conclusions  where  he 
can  do  so  without  being  likely  to  give  offence  to  others.  Apart 

1  According  to  Shekalim,  the  temple  dues  are  not  to  be  exacted  from 
the  heathen  and  from  the  Cuthseans,  or  Samaritans  (i.  5),  and  the  priests 
are  not  compelled  to  pay  (i.  3  f.).  Thus,  although  the  Jews  had  doubts 
as  to  whether  Jesus  and  his  followers  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  due, 
they  did  not  as  yet  regard  them  as  being  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
heathen  or  the  Samaritans.  But  Jesus’  view  is  that  he  and  his  disciples 
should  be  ranked  in,  at  any  rate,  the  same  category  as  the  priests.  Yet 
he  could  not  make  this  claim  good  without  betraying  the  secret  of  his 
Messianic  faith. 

2  The  words  in  Mt.  xvii.  27,  avoil-as  rb  (rr6p.a  avrov  eupiiffeis  crTariipa,  point 
to  a  miracle  which  is  in  every  way  singular,  though  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  discourse  out  of  which  it  has  grown  is  couched  in  figurative 
language  such  as  everyone  can  readily  understand.  Accordingly,  we 
cannot  properly  relegate  the  entire  story  to  the  domain  of  fable,  since  it 
reflects  as  clearly  as  possible  the  situation  in  which  Jesus  then  found 
himself.  The  suggestion  that  we  probably  have  here  a  problem  of  the 
later  Jewish-Christian  community  transferred  back  to  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
ingenious  ;  but  neither  the  incorrectness  of  the  actual  wording  nor  yet  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Jewish-Christian  church  ( circa  Domitian’s  reign)  with 
this  answer  to  their  problem  can  be  demonstrated. 
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from  this,  the  story  shows  very  clearly  that  Jesus  was  even 
at  that  time  looked  upon  in  Capernaum  as  an  outcast,  even 
though  the  collectors  still  accepted  from  him  payment  of  the 
temple  due. 

The  Child  and  the  Disciples. — Accordingly,  Jesus 
finds  himself  confined  to  the  society  of  his  disciples.  And 
the  fact  of  their  being  rejected  by  their  contemporaries  led 
the  disciples  to  cherish  all  the  more  eagerly  their  hopes  of 
future  glory.  So  they  fall  to  disputing  amongst  themselves, 
whilst  they  are  on  the  way,  the  question  of  precedence  in  the 
future  Messianic  kingdom.  When  Jesus  perceives  it,  he 
places  a  child  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  cries  to  them, 
“  Unless  ye  become  like  children  again,  ye  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  In  other  words,  If  ye  would  fit 
yourselves  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  ye  must  begin  your  life 
over  again  from  the  beginning ;  ye  must  break  with  all  your 
acquired  failings  and  prejudices.1 

The  presence  of  a  child  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  then 
gives  Jesus  a  pretext  for  speaking  of  the  duties  towards 
children.  Children,  too,  require  help,  quite  as  much  as  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  strangers,  the  prisoners ;  through  them, 
also,  one  can  serve  the  Messiah.  “  He  that  receiveth  one 
such  child,  and  doeth  it  in  my  name  and  for  my  sake,  the 
same  receiveth  me  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  Him 
that  sent  me.”  The  most  heinous  sin  that  a  man  can  commit 
is  to  lead  astray  a  child  who,  in  harmless  innocence,  puts  its 
trust  in  him.  “  He  that  bringeth  to  ruin  one  of  these  little 
ones,  who  are  full  of  serene  trust,  is  in  worse  plight  than 
those  unhappy  beings  who  for  some  offence  or  other  are  sunk 
in  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake,  with  a  heavy  stone  tied  round 
their  neck.”  Obviously  the  method  of  execution  2  alluded  to 
was  one  commonly  practised  in  the  towns  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  Having  taken  the  child  up  in  his  arms,  the  thought 

1  This,  moreover,  is  the  oldest  interpretation,  as  may  be  recognised 
from  the  fact  that  at  quite  an  early  period  this  saying  of  the  Lord  was 
held  to  lay  down  the  necessity  of  a  second  birth  ;  compare  the  form  given 
to  it  in  Justin  (i  Apol. ,  6 1 ),  ay  /iri  avaytvvr]QTjTt,  ou  /xjj  el<rt A0r)T(  tls  ttjv 
fLaaiAtiav  riv  ovpaviv.  “Being  bom  again”  means,  however,  “breaking 
completely  with  one’s  past  and  beginning  one’s  life  over  again.” 

2  In  addition  to  crucifixion,  which  was  also  practised,  as  Jesus  well 
knew  even  while  he  was  in  his  Galilean  home.  See  Chap.  IV.,  p.  105. 
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that  this  child  too  would  not  be  spared  temptation  and  sin 
forces  from  him  the  cry  of  lamentation,  “  Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  offences !  Offences  must  indeed  come  (it  is  not 
inconceivable  but  that  this  child  also  shall  be  led  astray)  ; 1 
but  woe  to  the  man  through  whom  offence  cometh!  Take 
care  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  ;  I  say  unto 
you,  their  angels  look  ever  upon  the  countenance  of  my 
Father  in  Heaven”  (Mt.  xviii.  1-7,  10;  Mk.  ix.  33-37,  42  1 
Lk.  ix.  46-48,  xvii.  1.  f.). 

Exhortation  to  Duty. — Jesus,  therefore,  calls  upon  his 
disciples  to  break  completely  with  the  past  and  to  begin  a  new 
life.  Thereupon  they  represent  to  him  how  they  have  proved 
faithful  in  time  of  tribulation  ;  consequently,  they  cannot  well 
be  forgotten  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  Jesus  shows,  by  means 
of  the  picture  of  the  slave,  who,  after  toiling  hard  all  day  long 
in  the  field,  has  in  the  evening  to  prepare  and  serve  his  lord’s 
supper,  that  human  duty  is  of  unending  continuance  (Lk. 
xvii.  7-T0).  And  now,  when  everybody  turns  away  from 
them,  their  most  effectual  justification  of  themselves  to  the 
world  must  be  their  own  goodness.  They  are  the  light  of 
the  world.  The  excellence  of  their  character  must  manifest 
itself  in  all  their  acts,  to  the  end  that  men  may  praise  their 
Father  in  Heaven,  who  has  made  them  such  perfected 
characters.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  if  they  lose 
their  power,  then  the  power  which  is  intended  to  pass  from 
them  to  others  is  lost  to  all.  But  no  man  can  become  such  a 
perfected  character,  inwardly  steadfast,  outwardly  energetic 
and  ready  to  help,  without  a  struggle — “  Everyone  must  be 
seasoned  in  the  fire.”  “  Rather  lose  hand,  foot,  eye,  than  let 
hand,  foot,  eye  prevent  you  from  attaining  the  goal”  (Mk.  ix. 
43-50,  Mt.  v.  13-16).2 

Adherents  outside  the  Community. — While  they 

1  This  is  one  of  the  sayings  in  which  Jesus  dwells  upon  the  universality 
of  human  sin.  Cp.  also  Mk.  x.  18,  Lk.  xi.  4,  13. 

2  It  is  characteristic  of  Jesus’  fresh  and  energetic  nature,  that  he  does 
not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred  from  using  vivid  terms  to  express  his 
meaning,  through  any  fear  of  possible  abuse.  He  who  deprives  himself 
of  his  hand,  his  foot,  his  eye  without  the  best  of  reasons  does  not,  by  so 
doing,  fulfil  Jesus’  word,  but  actually  suffers  himself  to  be  led  into  sin  by 
hand,  foot,  or  eye,  as  the  case  maybe  ;  and  it  is  against  this  that  Jesus 
protests. 
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were  on  heathen  territory,  the  disciples  may  not  have  felt 
themselves  so  isolated  as  they  are  now  in  their  own  home, 
where  everybody  turns  away  from  them.  On  one  occasion 
John  says  that  he  and  others  of  the  disciples  had  seen  a  man 
casting  out  evil  spirits  in  Jesus’  name — that  is  to  say,  by 
precisely  the  same  formula  as  the  disciples  themselves  had 
used  in  their  works  of  healing  since  the  time  they  were  sent 
forth — and  yet  he  did  not  follow  Jesus,  and  therefore  did  not 
belong  to  the  community.  And  they  had  forbidden  him  to 
do  such  things.  But  John  was  deceived  when  he  thought 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  was  acting  according  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  for  Jesus  replies,  “  A  man  who  works  in  my  name  will 
in  any  case  not  speak  ill  of  me,  and  whosoever  is  not  against 
me  and  my  disciples  must  be  considered  a  friend  ” 1  (Mk.  ix. 
38-40).  A  decision  of  this  nature  was  admirably  suited  to 
the  situation  of  the  moment  Now  when  everybody  is  turn¬ 
ing  away  from  Jesus,  it  requires  courage  to  be  working  any¬ 
where  in  his  name.2 

Giving  away  of  One’s  Possessions. — When  he  took 
leave  of  Capernaum  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  Jesus 
knew  that  he  would  not  return  there  again ;  nor  did  he 
anticipate  that  his  disciples  would  go  back  to  their  old 
accustomed  way  of  life.  He  assumed  but  the  briefest  interval 
between  his  death,  which  he  expected  to  take  place  in 

1  According  to  Mt.  xii.  30  and  Lk.  xi.  23,  Jesus  repelled  the  accusation 
that  he  cast  out  demons  through  Beelzebul,  by  referring  also  to  the 
admitted  truth,  6  fiy]  &>v  fitT  ip.ov  <car’  S/iov  icrTiv  tea \  6  /XT]  ffvviiyuv  tier’  i/j.ov 
<rKopiri(tt.  This  is  a  proverbial  saying  to  which  Jesus  alludes,  and  it  is  always 
particularly  pertinent  in  times  of  strife.  At  such  times,  we  are  well  pleased 
with  every  man  who  does  not  work  against  us  ;  at  such  times  we  may  also 
look  upon  every  man  as  an  enemy  who  will  not  embrace  our  cause.  The 
first  clause  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  man  who  sees  enemies  around  him 
on  all  sides  ;  the  second,  the  feeling  of  the  man  who  is  in  dire  straits  and 
sadly  needs  help.  The  application  made  of  this  saying  in  Lk.  xi.  23  sets 
forth  that  Jesus  is  already  fighting  against  the  powers  of  evil  simply  when 
he  does  not  enter  the  lists  on  their  behalf.  This  sentence  is  wanting, 
however,  in  Mk.  iii.  22-30. 

2  The  instance  in  question  is  evidently  that  of  a  man  whose  enthusiasm, 
fired  by  Jesus’  preaching,  has  roused  him  to  go  and  do  things  similar  to 
those  done  by  the  disciples,  but  who  has  refused  to  accompany  Jesus  when 
he  went  into  heathen  territory.  The  body  of  Jesus’  Galilean  adherents,  of 
course,  far  exceeded  the  number  of  his  companions  in  flight.  Cp.  Chap. 
XIV.,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 
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Jerusalem,  and  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  epoch  of  perfection. 
Accordingly,  the  disciples  begin  to  consider  what  they  ought 
to  do  with  the  possessions  left  behind  in  their  homes.1  Some 
of  them  thought  they  would  sell  these  things  and  take  the 
money  with  them.  But  Jesus  will  not  hear  of  this.  They 
may  sell  their  possessions  if  they  like,  but  it  will  be  better  to 
give  the  money  to  the  poor  than  to  keep  it  for  themselves. 
Hitherto  they  have  managed  to  do  without  such  help  during 
their  wanderings,  and  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  they 
can  do  also  in  the  future.  “  Sell  your  goods  and  give  them 
away  as  alms.  Make  for  yourselves  purses  that  grow  not 
old,  a  treasure  inexhaustible  in  Heaven,  where  no  thief 
approacheth  and  no  moth  eateth  ;  for  where  your  treasure  is, 
there  is  your  heart  also”  (Lk.  xii.  33  f.  =  Mt.  vi.  20  f.). 
Kindness  shown  to  the  poor  is  an  imperishable  treasure 
which  a  man  gathers  for  himself  in  heaven,  where  the  goods  of 
the  future  world  are  even  now  collected  together.  Every  act 
of  kindness  shown  to  the  poor  is  a  service  rendered  to  the 
Messiah,  and  therefore  wins  a  share  in  the  goods  of  the 
future  world.2  Jesus’  reason  for  bidding  the  disciples  give 
away  all  their  property  is  that,  if  they  retain  it,  their  thoughts, 
which  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  will  be 
constantly  riveted  upon  the  things  of  earth.  This  apparently 
was  not  calculated  to  satisfy  all  of  them ;  for  some  of  them 
thought  that  preparation  for  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  care  for  the  preservation  of  their  earthly 
possessions,  could  receive  attention  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
But  Jesus  points  to  the  difficulties  which  arise  when  a  slave 
belongs  to  two  masters.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  in 
such  cases  of  common  possession  one  of  the  masters  is 

1  They  were  not,  of  course,  wealthy  people,  so  that  several  could  now 
afford  to  smile  disdainfully  at  this  anxiety.  But,  for  all  that,  the  plastered 
cottage  in  which  they  dwelt,  the  fisher-boats  and  the  nets  by  means  of 
which  they  earned  their  livelihood,  and  the  patch  of  land  on  which  they 
reaped  their  little  harvest,  made  up,  in  their  eyes,  a  property  that  was  not 
to  be  despised.  Cp.  Mk.  x.  29,  oMa — aypol. 

2  The  idea  that  the  good  deeds  of  the  pious  are  treasured  up  in  Heaven 
against  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  then  the  accumulated  treasure  will 
be  bestowed  upon  each,  and  be  for  his  profit,  is  one  that  was  quite  familiar 
to  the  Je,ws  (see  Tobit,  iv.  9  ;  4  Esdras,  vii.  77,  viii.  33,  36  ;  Apoc.  Baruch 
Syr.,  xiv.  12  f.,  xxiv.  1). 
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always  less  well  served  than  the  other — namely,  the  one  who 
cannot  interest  the  slave  in  his  favour.  And  to  Jesus  it  is 
equally  inconceivable  that  a  man  can  with  the  same  care 
prepare  for  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  and  devote  himself 
to  the  task  of  looking  after  his  earthly  property  (Mt.  vi.  24, 
Lk.  xvi.  13).  Then  he  describes  the  folly  of  the  rich  husband¬ 
man,  who  after  a  good  harvest  thought  only  of  increasing  his 
storehouses,  and  of  the  future  enjoyment  of  these  possessions 
of  his,  but  suddenly  dies  in  the  night,  and  is  obliged  to  leave 
all  he  possesses  behind  him  (Lk.  xii.  16-21).  And  when  the 
disciples  objected,  that  they  were  protected  from  similar  folly 
by  the  constant  expectation  of  the  judgment,  Jesus  points  out 
that  it  is  only  in  the  eye  which  is  healthy  and  limpid  that  the 
world  is  reflected.  When  the  inner  light  of  a  man  is 
extinguished,  when  he  loses  his  sense  of  what  is  truly  noble, 
then  his  whole  being  becomes  gloomy  and  dark  (Mt.  vi.  22 
f.  =  Lk  xi.  34-36).  Anxiety  about  earthly  possessions  may 
cause  us  to  lose  the  eye  for  the  highest  possessions,  and  yet 
the  sight  of  the  latter  is  able  to  illumine  a  man’s  whole 
nature.1  The  disciples  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  give  their 
property  away  when  they  left  their  homes,  without  thinking 
of  any  return  under  the  existing  conditions  of  the  world. 

Not  a  Festival  Journey. — Jesus’  journey  to  Jerusalem 
took  place  shortly  before  the  Passover  ;  but  it  is  incorrect  to 
call  it  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  that  festival  in 
Jerusalem.  Lk.  may  indeed  be  right  in  insisting  that  Jesus 
had  been  accustomed  to  go  to  Jerusalem  every  year  with  his 
parents  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover  (Lk.  ii.  41).2  But  on 

1  In  Mt.  this  saying  is  placed  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the 
value  of  earthly  property.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  it  is  the 
Gospel  which  first  puts  all  things  in  the  right  light,  which  first  makes 
their  value  or  valuelessness  properly  known.  The  negative  form  of  this 
observation  is  that  a  diseased  eye  either  sees  nothing  at  all,  or  sees 
wrongly  and  with  a  blurred  vision.  Consequently,  they  to  whom  earthly 
property  is  the  highest  good  do  not  estimate  things  correctly.  The 
meaning  of  Lk.  xi.  35,  too,  is  no  doubt  similar.  The  difficult  verse,  Lk. 
xi.  36,  at  any  rate,  praises  the  perspicacity  of  the  man  who  through  the 
Gospel  has  won  the  proper  standard  for  estimating  the  worth  of  things. 

2  The  verse  in  which  this  practice  is  specially  mentioned  and  approved 
shows  how  far  people  at  that  time  were  from  expecting  from  a  pious 
Galilean  complete  fulfilment  of  legal  obligations  (Exod.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23, 
Deut.  xvi.  16).  But  the  Law  did  not  calculate  that  Jews  would  be 
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this  present  occasion  Jesus  is  actuated  by  a  greater  thought, 
the  thought  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  suffer  death  in 
Jerusalem  ;  yet  he  goes  to  meet  even  death  in  obedience  to 
God.  Sacrifice  and  the  celebration  of  festivals  play  so  small 
a  part  in  his  conception  of  religion  that  it  was  not  assuredly 
for  their  sakes  that  he  sought  danger.  As  regards  sacrifice, 
whenever  he  mentions  it,  it  is  with  the  idea  of  emphasising  its 
slight  value  as  compared  with  the  act  of  being  reconciled  with 
one’s  brother  (Mt.  v.  23  f.),  or  of  supporting  one’s  parents 
(Mk.  vii.  10-13);  and  he  declares  that  an  oath  by  the  sacrifice  is 
not  more  holy  than  an  oath  by  the  altar  on  which  the  sacrifice 
is  offered  (Mt.  xxiii.  18-20).  We  shall  search  in  vain  through 
his  utterances  for  words  recommending  the  celebration  of  any 
religious  festival.1  Thus,  the  motive  which  impels  Jesus  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  present  time  is  not  any  desire  to  join  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover  feast  The  very  most  we  can 
say  is,  that  he  chose  this  particular  time  because  it  was  quite 
the  most  favourable  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  intention  of 
speaking,  as  far  as  possible;  to  the  whole  mass  of  his  country¬ 
men.  His  real  object  was,  we  may  be  sure,  to  preach  once 
more,  in  the  very  centre  of  Jewish  life,  the  nearness  of  the 
judgment  and  the  necessity  of  repentance.  What  takes  him 
to  his  death,  therefore,  is  his  sense  of  duty  towards  his 
people.2 

Rejection  in  Samaria. — From  an  incidental  notice  in 
Josephus  (Ant.,  xx.  118)  we  learn  that  when  the  Galileans 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feasts  they  generally  travelled 
through  the  land  of  Samaria  ;  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  we 
gather  further  from  the  same  passage,  they  became  involved  in 
open  disputes,  and  even  on  some  occasions  in  bloody  frays 
with  the  Samaritans,  who  were  excluded  from  the  temple  at 

dwelling  at  a  great  distance  from  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  Law 
knew  nothing  of  synagogues,  a  regular  frequenting  of  which  was  amply 
compensated  for  by  an  occasional  pilgrimage  to  the  temple.  Lastly,  even 
the  women  now  take  part  in  this  pilgrimage — a  thing  the  Law  does  not 
require.  Thus  we  see  that  the  most  rigid  obedience  to  the  Law  could 
not  obliterate  the  differences  introduced  in  the  course  of  ages. 

1  Even  the  observance  of  the  Supper  cannot  be  so  regarded.  Cp.  what 
is  said  in  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  464,  n.  1. 

2  As  indeed  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  course  of  this  very  journey 
(Mk.  x.  45  ;  and  cp.  p.  387  below). 
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Jerusalem.  Lk.  tells  us  that  in  one  Samaritan  village  Jesus 
and  his  company  were  refused  quarters  because  they  were 
journeying  to  Jerusalem.  James  and  John,  indignant  at  this 
refusal  of  their  Master,  addressed  themselves  to  Jesus  and 
said,  “  Lord,  shall  we  not  bid  fire  fall  down  1  from  Heaven  and 
destroy  them?”  But  Jesus  rebuked  them  for  it  (Lk.  ix.  51- 
56).  This  story  has,  we  may  be  sure,  a  real  historical  founda¬ 
tion,  in  that  it  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  hot-blooded, 
enthusiastic  character  of  these  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  of  which 
we  soon  have  further  evidence  in  yet  another  petition  (Mk.  x. 
35-45)-  In  the  second  petition  we  can  again  recognise  the 
same  firm  faith  of  the  men  in  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  their  Master  as  revealed  to  us  in  their  wish  for  vengeance. 
And  the  impetuous  and  forcible  nature  of  the  two  men  finds 
expression  in  the  surname  given  to  them,  according  to  Mk.  iii. 
17,  by  Jesus,  “sons  of  thunder”  (Boavtipyes,  viol  fipovTrj?  no 
doubt  =  t|h  '3?,  b‘ne  rdgez ,  or  b(ne  ra  ash)?  It  is  difficult 

to  understand  what  could  have  induced  the  later  Christian 
Church  to  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  two  disciples  so 
objectionable  a  wish  as  this,  especially  as  James  subsequently 
acquired  great  importance,  owing  to  his  being  the  first  martyr 
amongst  the  disciples  (Acts  xii.  2);  and  John,  owing  to  the 
gentleness  which  distinguished  his  old  age,  became  a  favourite 
figure  in  the  Gospel  narrative  (Jn.  xxi.  20-24).  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  conclude  that  Jesus  only  resolved  to 
make  the  journey  through  Persea,  now  actually  in  progress, 
after  the  disciples  whom  he  had  sent  on  in  advance  had  come 
back  and  told  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  journey 
through  Samaria.  These  disciples  (see  Lk.  ix.  52),  whom  he  had 
sent  on  first,  were  no  doubt  James  and  John,  and  the  desire  they 
express  is  a  mark  of  the  great  anger  and  pain  in  which  they 
returned  to  Jesus.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Evangelist 
Lk.,  the  narrator  of  this  incident,  on  other  occasions  actually 

1  Elijah  is  said  to  have  called  down  fire  from  Heaven  by  way  of  punish¬ 
ment  (2  Ki.  i.  10-12)  ;  twice  it  consumes  the  messengers  of  King  Ahaziah. 
The  fire  which  falls,  in  response  to  Elijah’s  prayer,  upon  the  altar  (1  Ki. 
xviii.  38)  is  of  a  different  character.  According  to  Rev.  xiii.  13,  a  false 
prophet  makes  fire  fall  from  Heaven.  For  the  fame  of  Elijah’s  act,  cp. 
Sirach  xlviii.  3. 

2  Dalman,  Worte  J esu ,  I.  (1898  ;  ET  1903),  thinks  that  the  form 
Boavripyes  is  probably  corrupt,  and  conjectures  ttavnpoyfs  or  Bovypoyis. 
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dwells  on  the  friendly  relations  between  Jesus  and  the  Sa¬ 
maritans.  He  alone  has  Jesus’  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 
(Lk.  x.  30-37),  and  he  alone  adds  the  pericope  of  the  grateful 
Samaritan  (Lk.  xvii.  n-19),  which  supplements  this  parable, 
although  its  historical  character  is  doubtful.1  On  the  other 
hand,  Lk.  omits  from  the  instructions  given  to  the  disciples 
when  Jesus  sent  them  forth  to  preach,  the  command  not 
to  enter  into  any  Samaritan  town  (Mt.  x.  5).  Thus,  he  was 
no  doubt  far  from  repeating  anything  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Samaritans,  unless  he  found  sufficient  support  for  it  in  his 
Sources.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  we  should  have 
to  seek  for  a  reason  why  Jesus,  instead  of  following  the 
shorter,  and  therefore  the  more  commonly  chosen,  pilgrim 
road  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  took  the  far  longer  way 
which  goes  through  the  regions  east  of  Jordan,  and  necessi¬ 
tates  crossing  the  river  twice.  At  first  the  western  road 
through  Samaria  seemed  to  Jesus  less  dangerous,  precisely 
because  it  did  not  lead  through  Jewish  territory ;  while  the 
southern  districts  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  through 
which  Jesus  actually  journeyed,  in  so  far  as  they  were  Jewish 
at  all  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
Decapolis,  were  governed  by  Herod  Antipas,  the  ruler 
of  Galilee.  Antipas’  people  had  long  before  formed  a 
league  with  the  Pharisees  to  destroy  Jesus  (Mk.  iii.  6),  and, 
accordingly,  we  now  hear  that  Herod  was  seeking  to  kill 
Jesus  (Lk.  xiii.  31). 

Preaching  to  the  People.— Jesus  therefore  journeys 
into  the  territory  of  Judaea,  and  does  so  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan  (Mk.  x.  1).  It  is  expressly  emphasised  that  in 
the  course  of  this  journey  Jesus  was  again,  as  formerly, 
sought  out,  and  surrounded  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that  he  taught  them  after  his  former  habit.  In  saying  this,  it 
is  the  intention  of  Mk.’s  Gospel  to  repeat  once  more  that 
since  Jesus’ strife  with  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  (Mk.  vii.  1-23) 
the  great  labours  of  his  ministry  had  been  subjected  to  a  long 

1  The  narrative  is  introduced  by  the  extraordinary  sentence  which  tells 
that  Jesus  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  went  through  the  midst  of  Samaria 
and  Galilee ;  it  is  geographically  quite  wanting  in  precision,  and  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Mk.  i.  40-45,  added  with  a  definite  view  to 
edification. 
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interruption,  but  were  now  being  resumed.1  And  this  is  quite 
intelligible.  In  Capernaum  Jesus  had  been  long  known,  and 
now,  from  the  moment  when  the  Jerusalem  authorities  de¬ 
clared  against  him,  and,  what  is  more,  had  warned  the  people 
against  him,  he  was  shunned  as  a  false  prophet.  In  Peraea, 
however,  the  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  him  outweighed  any 
fear  that  his  preaching  might  perchance  prove  objectionable. 
And  evidently  Jesus  no  longer  avoids  the  Jewish  inhabited 
places,  but,  in  spite  of  the  danger  threatening  him,  continues  to 
preach  to  his  countrymen  the  nearness  of  the  judgment  and 
the  necessity  of  repentance.  He  is,  of  course,  upheld  by  the 
confident  belief  that  God  will  not  suffer  him  to  perish  before 
he  reaches  Jerusalem  and  has  there  completed  his  work.  It 
is  to  this  period,  in  which  Jesus  is  again  publicly  carrying  on 
his  ministry,  as  he  did  formerly,  that  the  warning  against 
Herod  Antipas  no  doubt  belongs  (Lk.  xiii.  31-33). 

Warning  against  Antipas. — It  is  the  Pharisees  who  call 
upon  Jesus  to  leave  the  dominions  of  this  ruler  ;  “  Depart  and 
get  thee  gone  from  here,”  they  say,  “  for  Herod  purposes  to 
kill  thee.”  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians  had  really  long  ago 
resolved  upon  his  destruction  (Mk.  iii.  6).  At  the  same  time 
Herod  has  taken  up  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Jesus  simply 
because  he  is  anxious  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  people.2  But  Jesus  warned  his  disciples,  even 
on  the  way  back  from  Dalmanutha,  against  a  danger  which 
threatened  them  simultaneously  from  the  Pharisees  and 
from  Herod  (Mk.  viii.  15).3  He  does  not,  however,  allow 

1  In  particular,  Mk.  x.  1  points  back  to  ix.  30  f.,  for,  as  a  matter  of 

fact,  Mk.  viii.  1,  34  and  ix.  14  also  spoke  of  Jesus  being  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  his  activity  has  since  vii.  24  been 

very  much  narrowed  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  formerly. 

2  He  had  no  personal  reason  for  proceeding  against  Jesus,  as  he  had  in 
the  case  of  John  (Mk.  vi.  17  f.).  The  most  we  can  suppose  is  that  it 
may  have  been  inconvenient  to  the  easy-going  ruler,  with  his  Hellenistic 
tastes,  to  have  people’s  consciences  roused  by  Jesus,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  thoughts  of  his  subjects  directed  to  their  sovereign’s  manner  of  life. 
To  that  degree  Herod  might  compare  Jesus  with  John  (Mk.  vi.  14,  16). 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  Herod  was  unwilling  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  powerful  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  for  this  reason  willingly 
proceeded  against  a  man  whose  character  and  aims  were,  to  say  the  least, 
alien  to  his  own. 

3  See  Chap.  XI.,  pp.  317  f. 
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himself  to  be  deterred  now  by  such  danger.  The  answer  he 
gives  to  the  hypocritical  warning  of  the  Pharisees — for  in 
truth  it  was  they  who  wished  him  far  away — is  this:  “Tell 
this  fox,  ‘  Behold  I  drive  out  demons  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  on  the  third  day  I  shall  make  an  end.  But  to-day  and 
to-morrow  and  the  day  after  I  must  journey  on  ;  for  it  is 
not  fitting  that  a  prophet  should  perish  outside  Jerusalem.’” 
In  calling  Herod  a  fox,  Jesus  uses  the  same  image  as  he 
employed  when  he  contrasted  the  homeless  “  son  of  man  ”  with 
the  foxes  and  the  birds  that  find  a  home  or  shelter  everywhere 
(Mt.  viii.  20,  Lk.  ix.  58).  The  Semites  regard  the  fox,  not  as 
a  cunning  animal,  but  as  rapacious  and  bloodthirsty  (Cant, 
ii.  15;  Ps.  lxiii.  10  [  1 1] ;  Nehemiah  iv.  3  [iii.  35]).  The 
name  must  therefore  have  been  given  to  Herod  because  he 
was  inimical,  yet,  not  daring  to  make  any  open  attack,  timidly 
prowled  about  until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  murder  in 
secret.  In  describing  his  own  works  to  Herod,  Jesus  says, 
that  he  drives  out  evil  spirits,  and  effects  cures  of  diseases. 
The  former  statement  is  here  clearly  meant  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  his  preaching  of  repentance.1  But  he  will  not  do 
these  things  for  long — to-day,  to-morrow,  and  on  the  third 
day  they  will  come  to  an  end.  Three  days  are  here  again 
equivalent  in  round  numbers  to  a  short  period,  just  as  the 
third  day  is  said  to  be  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  Herod, 
then,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  either  the  manner  of  Jesus’ 
ministry  or  its  duration.  Why,  then,  does  he  lie  in  wait  for 
him?  Let  him  suffer  Jesus  to  go  on  but  three  days  ;  for  it 
is  not  fitting  that  a  prophet  should  perish  anywhere  else  but 
in  Jerusalem.  The  term  airoXecrOai  (“  perish  ”)  in  Lk.  xiii.  33 
tells  us  how  the  reXeiov/uLai  (“  come  to  an  end  ”),  used  in  verse 
32,  is  to  be  understood.2  This  time  Herod  has  no  need  to 
stain  his  hands  with  blood  ;  Jesus  is  going  to  meet  his  death 
without  that,  but  it  will  take  place  in  Jerusalem.  Jesus 
knows  quite  well  that  there  have  been  prophets  who  have 

1  So  also  in  Mk.  vi.  7.  Cp.  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  194  ff. 

2  rt\(iovfiai  does  not  mean,  “  I  shall  be  finished  with  my  healings  and 
driving  out  of  demons,”  for  both  kinds  of  work  are  by  nature  such  as 
Jesus  will  one  day  be  done  with,  though  they  will  not  then  be  finished 
with  altogether.  Such  works  must  be  interrupted  when  he  comes  to  an 
end  ( =  dies).  Thus  also  the  ancient  commentators  and  translators  have 
understood  the  words. 
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perished  in  other  places  besides  Jerusalem.  The  great 
prophet,  his  own  contemporary,  John  the  Baptist,  perished 
in  a  dungeon  belonging  to  this  very  Herod  Antipas.  But, 
although  Jesus  knows  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  prophet  to 
be  killed  outside  of  Jerusalem,  he  believes  that  Jerusalem 
has  been  indicated  as  the  place  of  his  own  death.  The 
phrase,  “  It  is  not  fitting  that  a  prophet  should  perish  outside 
of  Jerusalem,”  means  therefore,  “  It  profits  God’s  cause  little 
when  a  prophet  perishes  outside  of  Jerusalem.”  When,  how¬ 
ever,  a  prophet  is  put  to  death,  and  that  by  violence,  in 
Jerusalem,  it  may,  as  a  public  event  perceptible  to  a  great 
distance,  serve  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  guilt  in  wide  circles, 
and  to  stir  men  to  repentance.  The  execution  of  a  prophet 
in  a  quiet  corner  of  a  secluded  prison  can  have  an  effect,  at 
most,  only  upon  the  persons  immediately  concerned ;  thus, 
for  instance,  Herod  Antipas  was  perhaps  tormented  by  his 
conscience  after  the  execution  of  John  (Mk.  vi.  1 6) ;  but  such 
a  deed  does  not  reveal  so  plainly  the  guiltiness  of  the  entire 
community.1  For  this  reason,  then,  Jesus  considers  it 
necessary  for  a  prophet  to  die  in  Jerusalem.  We  do  not  read 
that  he  was  exposed  to  any  further  danger  during  the  course 
of  his  journey. 

Road  and  Time. — But  of  this  journey  itself  we  do  not 
possess  a  picture  that  is  in  any  sense  clear  ;  not  a  single 
station  is  named  between  Capernaum  in  the  north  and 
Jericho  in  the  south.  It  is  only  from  an  intercalated  clause 
that  we  learn  further  that  Jesus  journeyed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan  (/cal  irepav  tov  ’lopSavov,  “and  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  ”)  ;  though  we  might  indeed  infer  as  much,  because  the 
route  taken  was  by  Jericho,  and  the  road  down  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  was  not  commonly  chosen.  Nor  is  it  very  likely 
that  Jesus  would  have  drawn  crowds  of  any  size  about  him  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  he  had  not  really  any  fixed  station 
there,  like  the  Baptist,  but  was  merely  on  his  way  up  to 

1  At  the  same  time,  the  thought  that  success  might  attend  a  last  effort 
at  preaching  in  the  capital  comes,  of  course,  into  play  as  well.  A  prophet’s 
cause  becomes  better  known  when  he  perishes  in  Jerusalem,  when  he  has 
last  preached  in  such  a  prominent  place,  and  when  his  trial  has  been 
conducted  there.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  journey  to  Jerusalem 
and  his  death  there  are  entirely  subordinated  to  the  purpose  of  preaching 
repentance,  the  purpose  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life. 
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Jerusalem.  Nor  is  anything  told  us  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
journey.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  lasted  longer  than 
two  weeks.  Yet  nothing  definite  can  be  affirmed,  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  Jesus  stops  to  preach  on  the  way,  and,  on 
the  other,  we  do  not  know  which  route  he  followed  in  Peraea. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  does  give  us  a  series 
of  experiences  of  Jesus  during  this  period. 

Divorce. — It  relates  how  on  one  occasion  the  Pharisees 
put  to  him  the  question  whether  divorce  is  permitted  (Mk.  x. 
2-12  =  Mt.  xix.  3-12).  This,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  a 
question  meant  to  tempt  him  ;  the  Pharisees  must  certainly 
have  had  some  special  object  in  view  when  they  addressed 
such  an  inquiry  to  him,  for  the  point  was  one  which  to 
them  admitted  of  no  question.  The  decision  of  the  Law 
with  regard  to  the  matter  was  quite  explicit,  and  all  that  was 
required  therefore  was  obedience,  not  discussion.  Plainly, 
then,  their  object  was  to  tempt  Jesus,  to  put  him  to  the 
test  (ireipafciv),  questioning  either  his  knowledge  of  the 
Law  or  his  obedient  submission  to  it.  No  doubt,  he  had 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  question  by  something  he  had 
said  before.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  had  inculcated 
more  sharply  the  keeping  of  a  promise,  faith  in  men’s  dealings 
with  one  another.  On  one  occasion  he  declared  that,  in 
giving  a  promise,  one  should  eschew  all  mental  reservation  ; 
every  yea  must  really  mean  yea,  and  every  nay  really  nay.1 

1  As  regards  the  original  form  of  Jesus’  direction  (Mt.  v.  37)  the 
language  in  2  Cor.  i.  15-20  is  quite  conclusive.  The  Apostle  has  been 
reproached  with  not  keeping  his  word,  with  ordering  his  journeys  in  a 
different  way  from  what  he  had  promised.  This  was  evidently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  such  a  way  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  Jesus’  saying :  the 
Apostle  said  with  regard  to  the  same  thing  both  yea  and  nay — that  is  to 
say,  he  first  promised  what  he  afterwards  refused  (2  Cor.  i.  18 — 6  \6yos 
r)fj.a>v  6  nphs  vixas  ovk  iyevero  val  Kal  oij).  Thus,  what  Jesus  on  his  part  said 
was  that  his  disciples’  yea  must  always  remain  yea,  and  their  nay  always 
nay  :  the  word  which  they  had  given  must  be  kept.  And  to  this  corre¬ 
sponds  the  quotation  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  12 — ^tw—viiSsv  r b  val  val  Kal 
Tb  ot>  06).  Consequently,  the  text  of  Mt.  v.  37  does  not  give  an  accurate 
report  of  this  saying  of  the  Lord.  The  additional  clause,  “  but  whatsoever 
is  more  than  these  is  of  evil  ”  (or  “  of  the  evil  one  ”),  which  is  no  doubt 
original,  does  not  refer  to  any  superabundance  of  words  over  and  above 
the  simple  yea  and  nay,  but  to  after-thoughts  which  men  couple  with  their 
yea  and  nay. 
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The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  consider  every 
oath  binding  (Mt.  v.  34-37,  xxiii.  16-22).1 

Jesus  always  ranked  highest  the  duties  which  a  man  owes 
to  his  fellow-men.  He  puts  the  support  of  parents  and  a 
conciliatory  spirit  above  sacrifices,  and  the  rendering  of  help 
to  those  in  distress  above  the  precept  regarding  the  Sabbath 
(Mk.  iii.  4,  vii.  10-13,  Mt.  v.  23  f.).  Hence,  he  may  well  have 
enforced  the  lesson  that  the  promise  of  fidelity  mutually 
made  by  husband  and  wife  must  be  regarded  as  inviolable. 
On  his  doing  so,  the  Pharisees  ask  him  whether  in  that 
case  a  man  may  or  may  not  separate  himself  from  his 
wife.  Jesus,  of  course,  was  well  acquainted  with  what  the 
Law  decided  in  the  case,  for  divorces  were  by  no  means 
infrequent  amongst  the  Jews.  But  he  has  no  desire  to  shun 
the  dispute,  and  much  less  to  repudiate  his  own  conception 
of  human  duty.  Accordingly,  he  asks  the  Pharisees  to  tell 
him  what  Moses  commanded  with  regard  to  marriage.  They 
are  not  embarrassed  by  his  answer.  Moses  did  allow  divorce  ; 
only,  the  man  must  give  to  the  woman  a  deed  setting  forth 
that  the  divorce  had  been  effected.  Such  is  the  decision  in 
Deut.  xxiv.  1.  But  Jesus  shows  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Law  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Pharisees.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  citation  of  this  one  decision  only,  for  it  was  given 
them  out  of  consideration  for  the  fact  that  their  hearts  were 
hardened  in  sin.  According,  however,  to  the  story  of  the 
Creation  (Gen.  i.  27,  ii.  24),  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  man  and  woman  were  created  for  one 
another,  that  they  might  form  one  flesh  and  one  person. 
Man  has  no  right  to  undertake  to  loosen  the  union  which 

1  According  to  Mt.  xxiii.  16,  18,  the  Scribes  taught  that  an  oath  by  the 
temple  and  by  the  altar  was  not  binding,  but  that  an  oath  by  the  gold 
of  the  temple  and  by  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  was.  Similarly, 
according  to  Mt.  v.  34,  xxiii.  22,  they  seem  to  have  held  that  an  oath  by 
Heaven  was  not  binding,  nor,  according  to  Mt.  v.  35  f.  an  oath  by  the 
earth  or  by  Jerusalem  or  by  the  head.  If  oaths  such  as  these  were  not 
considered  binding,  they  could  only  serve  for  purposes  of  deception. 
Hence,  we  can  understand  why  Jesus  forbade  every  kind  of  oath,  and 
enjoined  upon  his  disciples  that  they  should  regard  their  yea  and  their 
nay  as  absolutely  binding.  Cp.  Shebuoth ,  iv.  13,  “  If  any  man  saith,  *  I 
swear  to  you,  I  command  you  by  oath,  I  bind  you  by  oath,’  then  are  they 
liable  ;  but  if  he  saith,  *  By  Heaven  and  earth,’  then  are  they  free.” 
Nedarim,  i.  3,  is  more  stringent. 
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God  has  thus  instituted.  Jesus,  therefore,  shows  the  Pharisees 
that  his  view  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  likewise  well 
founded  in  the  Law.1 

IDEAL  AND  Law. — But  it  is  significant  that  the  Mosaic 
Law,  according  to  Jesus’  conception  of  it,  does  likewise  set 
up  an  ideal,  when  it  gives  the  particular  decision  which  takes 
into  account,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  the  ideal  and 
the  hardness  (impenitence)  of  men’s  hearts.  We  should  go 
astray  were  we  disposed  to  read  in  Jesus’  words  any  blame 
of  the  permission  to  grant  divorce,  as  expressed  in  Deut. 
xxiv.  i.  All  that  he  desires  is  that,  alongside  of  the  legal 
enactment,  the  original  creative  purpose  of  God  shall  likewise 
receive  its  due,  as  this  also  is  included  in  the  book  of  the 
Law.  According  to  what  Jesus  says,  both  are  valid.  Seeing 
that  men  are  sinful,  the  possibility  of  divorce  must  be  allowed 
to  them  ;  the  legislator  does  not  do  wrong  when  he  takes  the 
callousness  of  men  into  account.  Nevertheless,  it  is  God’s 
will,  and  the  duty  of  each  person  individually,  that  marriage 
should  be  regarded  as  indissoluble.  The  vows  of  fidelity 
exchanged  in  marriage  must  be  kept  to  the  end  of  life. 
Hence,  it  is  intended  that  the  Pharisees  should  realise  that, 
with  respect  to  this  question,  they  had  only  understood  half 
of  the  Law.2 

Celibacy. — The  conversation  about  the  indissolubility  of 

1  He  does,  however,  give  indications  of  his  non-legal  habits  of  thought, 
in  that  he  does  not  rest  content  with  simply  grouping  together  the 
decisions  of  the  Law  in  order  to  maintain  their  validity  without  distinction, 
but  weighs  them  one  against  another  by  dwelling  upon  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  institution  he  is  discussing.  He  pursued  precisely  the  same 
method  when  he  considered  the  precept  regarding  the  Sabbath  in  the 
light  of  the  original  purpose  which  governed  its  institution  as  a  day  of  rest 
(Mk.  ii.  27  ;  cp.  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  227  f.). 

2  Whether  in  saying  irpos  rfyv  (TKX'ppoKapS'iav  vuwv  eypaipeis  vpuv  ivToX^)i> 
ra/irriv  (Mk.  x.  5)  Jesus  intended  to  blame  the  legislator  or  not,  must 
depend  upon  our  decision  of  the  question  whether  Jesus  regarded  the  Old 
Testament  Law  simply  as  a  moral  code,  or  whether  also  as  a  legal  code. 
If  it  was  set  up  as  a  moral  code,  no  concession  whatever  could  be  made 
to  the  hard-hearted  ness  of  men  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  legal  code, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  legislator  should  take  men’s  actual 
natures  into  account.  But  Jesus  must  have  regarded  the  Law  of  Moses  as 
being  the  legal  code  of  his  people,  for,  notwithstanding  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,  the  .Mosaic  Law  actually  retained  its  full  legal  validity. 
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marriage  is  continued  by  Jesus  in  the  narrower  circle  of  his 
disciples,  by  his  emphasising  to  them  that  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  wife  and  woo  another,  and  for  a  woman  to  separate 
from  her  husband  in  order  to  wed  another  man  is  equivalent 
to  committing  adultery.  Yet  this  had  been  done  at  any  rate, 
by  the  women  of  the  princely  house  of  the  Herods,  although 
it  was  felt  to  be  illegal  (Jos.,  A  fit.,  xv.  259).  Now,  Mt.  (xix. 
10-12)  gives  us  a  continuation  of  this  conversation  with  the 
disciples,  which  is  not  reported  by  Mk.1  The  disciples 
imagine  that,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  better  for  a  man 
not  to  marry.  Jesus’  lofty  conception  of  the  institution  of 
marriage  is  therefore  new  and  strange  to  them  also.  If 
marriage  is  indissoluble,  it  seems  to  them  to  be  an  intolerable 
yoke.  Jesus  then  intentionally  speaks  in  enigmatical  lan¬ 
guage.  He  declares  that  “  Not  everyone  comprehends  this 
saying,  but  only  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  For  there  are 
eunuchs  who  have  been  so  from  their  birth ;  there  are 
eunuchs  who  have  been  made  so  by  men  ;  and  there  are 
eunuchs  who  have  made  themselves  so  for  the  sake  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  Whosoever  can  comprehend,  let  him 
comprehend!”  By  these  words,  Jesus  draws  his  disciples’ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  marriage  that  has 
its  duties ;  celibacy  has  them  also.  If  the  disciples  think 
it  is  so  easy  to  renounce  marriage,  Jesus  replies  by  point¬ 
ing  out  emphatically  that  to  be  celibate  ”  is,  in  his  view, 
equivalent  to  “  suppressing  the  instincts  of  nature.” 2  The 
unmarried  man  who  associates  with  harlots  and  binds  him¬ 
self  to  no  woman  remains  quite  outside  his  range  of  vision. 
Whosoever  desires  to  lead  a  celibate  life  must  be  an  eunuch, 
that  is  to  say,  abstain  entirely  from  sexual  intercourse.  To 
many  men  that  occasions  no  difficulty,  because  of  their 
inherent  nature;  they  are  born  to  be  eunuchs.  Others  are 
forced  into  celibacy  by  men,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  special 
circumstances  of  their  lives.  Others  have  made  themselves 

1  Here,  then,  Mt.  had  at  his  disposal  a  special  and  more  detailed  tradition, 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  for  Peter’s  avowal  (Mt.  xvi.  13-20).  And 
here  again  the  truth  of  the  tradition  is  demonstrated  by  its  contents  ; 
Jesus’  words  are  a  warning  against  the  temptations  of  a  celibate  life — the 
goal  to  which  these  words  lead  being  a  different  one  from  that  which  the 
later  Church  set  before  itself. 

2  Cp.  1  Cor.  vii.  25-35. 
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eunuchs  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;  here  Jesus 
is  thinking  of  his  disciples,  who  have  been  obliged  to 
renounce  domestic  life  because  they  have  followed  him  on 
account  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Whoso 
feels  the  nearness  of  the  judgment  pressing  upon  his  soul 
should  not  marry  or  be  given  in  marriage,  as  the  people 
did  in  the  time  of  Noah  until  the  deluge  burst  over 
them  (Lk.  xvii.  27).  Thus,  there  do  really  exist  reasons 
which  make  the  contracting  of  a  marriage  impossible  or,  at 
any  rate,  inadvisable.  But,  on  the  whole,  Jesus  must  be 
regarded  as  saying :  “  He  who  finds  that  it  is  inconvenient 
to  keep  faith  with  one  woman  all  his  life  long  may  well 
reflect  whether  it  will  not  be  harder  still  for  him  to  remain 
celibate  all  his  life,  and  yet  keep  free  from  sin.”  Thus,  Jesus 
does  not  require  marriage  as  a  duty,  but  he  does  regard  it 
as  the  course  dictated  by  nature  for  the  majority  of  people. 
In  purposely  clothing  his  sentiments  in  the  form  of  an 
enigma,1  he  may  have  been  actuated  by  a  consideration  for 
the  younger  members  of  his  community.  His  words  are  not 
meant  to  be  understood  by  everybody  ;  they  are  only  adapted 
to  those  who  possess  the  requisite  amount  of  experience. 

Blessing  the  Children. — The  story  of  Jesus  blessing 
the  children  (Mk.  x.  13-16),  following  immediately  afterwards 
in  Mk.,  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  this  conversation 
about  the  fidelity  which  man  and  woman  must  observe  one 
towards  the  other.  Jesus  would  not  have  the  little  ones 
kept  at  a  distance  from  him ;  “  Of  such,”  he  says,  “  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Whoso  does  not  accept  the  kingdom 
of  God  like  a  child  shall  never  enter  therein.”  Jesus  finds 
that  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  success  of  his  preaching  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  almost  everybody  has  been  led  by 
the  Scribal  school  into  the  false  paths  of  an  external  form  of 
piety,  which  resolves  the  whole  of  life  into  a  string  of  mere 
observances  of  the  Law,  and  now  experiences  considerable 
difficulty  in  overcoming  the  false  views  in  which  he  has  been 

1  The  saying  is  stamped  as  an  enigma  by  the  introduction  (oi  iravrts 
XcopoStri  t6v  \iyov  tovtov )  and  the  conclusion  (<5  Swd/jLtvos  xa>P(^v  *>'pdT co). 
The  reference,  also,  to  eunuchs  who  are  so  from  their  birth  shows  that  Jesus 
does  not  intend  his  words  to  be  taken  literally,  but  as  an  allegory,  requiring 
an  explanation  which  it  is  not  possible  perhaps  for  everybody  to  find. 
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brought  up.  Jesus  rejoices  all  the  more  in  the  children  who 
come  to  him  trustfully  and  are  not  disturbed  by  any  sort 
of  prejudice  whatever.  In  contrast  with  the  incessant  opposi¬ 
tion  n<>w  encountered  everywhere,  this  does  him  good.  But 
the  incident,  like  the  similar  incident  which  happened  shortly 
before  in  Capernaum,  when  Jesus  placed  a  child  in  the  midst 
of  his  disciples  (cp.  pp.  355  f.),  shows  unmistakably  that  he  had 
a  natural  and  wtrm  love  for  children,  as  would  necessarily  be 
expected  in  one  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  glory  of  a  lily 
and  by  the  glad  unconcern  of  the  raven.1  And  this  love  of 
Jesus  for  children  also  throws  light  upon  his  view  of  the 
indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie.  The  obligation  of  spouses 
to  keep  their  plighted  troth  he  does  not  regard  as  an  oppressive 
bond ;  life  with  wife  and  child  is  to  him  a  happy  life. 

Conversion  of  Rich  Men. — One  thing  this  story  of 
Jesus  blessing  the  children  does  demonstrate,  namely,  that  he 
was  not  simply  gazed  at  with  curio-dry  as  the  great  heretic  by 
grown  people  ;  for  some  there  were  who  suffered  him  to  touch 
and  idess  what  was  dearest  to  them,  their  children.  His 
preaching  of  repentance  finds  again  and  again  open  hearts, 
even  in  those  quarters  where  he  has  had  to  complain  most  of 
indifference.  The  rich  had  troubled  themselves  little  about 
his  preaching  in  Galilee;  and  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he 
had  uttered  his  lament  over  them  (Lk.  vi.  24).  On  the  way 
to  Jerusalem  he  finds  on  one  occasion  that  there  are  wealthy 
people  amongst  his  hearets. 

{a)  THE  parable  OF  LAZARUS. — Accordingly,  he  gladly 
takes  tne  opportunity  of  putting  a  parable  before  them 
suggested  by  their  own  conduct.  He  teds  of  the  rich  man  who 
clothes  himself  in  the  most  costly  stuffs  (purple  and  byssus) 
and  lives  all  his  days  in  magnificence  and  joy.  Then  he  gives, 
in  bold  contrast  to  this  picture,  a  description  of  the  poor  man 
Lazarus— this,  let  it  be  added,  is  the  one  case  in  which  Jesus 
introduces  a  personal  name  into  a  parable.2  Lazarus  lies, 

1  Compare  also  Chap.  XI.,  pp  3°&  ff-  These  same  two  attributes  of 
Nature,  harmlessness  and  absence  of  care,  which  Jesus  holds  up  before 
his  disciples  when  anxious  about  food  and  clothing,  might  also  be  regarded 
as  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  child. 

2  Eleazar  (=  Lazarus)  means  “God  helps  ”  {Gotthilf).  It  may  be  that 
the  name  was  actually  chosen  for  this  parable  as  being  one  which  fittingly 
describes  the  unfortunate  man  whom  men  do  not  help.  But  Jesus’ 
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covered  with  running  sores,  at  the  gate  of  the  rich  man’s 
house,  waiting  longingly  for  the  broken  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  rich  man’s  table.  But  he  has  to  struggle 
for  them  with  the  dogs,  who  approach  him  and  lick  his 
sores.  The  rich  man  has  no  idea  of  rendering  him  any 
help.  Now  both  men  die,  and  Lazarus  is  carried  by  the 
angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom,  where  he  finds  a  refuge  from 
the  sorrows  and  hardships  of  life.  There  is  no  need 
to  look  for  reasons  for  the  favour  shown  to  him ;  his 
life  spent  in  wretchedness  and  misery  is  quite  enough  to 
give  him  a  claim  to  a  better  lot.1  The  rich  man  also  dies 
and  is  buried  ;  and  it  is  at  once  taken  for  granted,  without 
any  special  reasons  being  given,  that  he  goes  to  suffer 
torment  in  Hades.  This  is  a  very  intelligible  illustration 
of  the  idea  which  is  again  clearly  and  decisively  expressed 
in  the  great  discourse  on  the  judgment  (Mt.  xxv.  31-46) — 
that,  to  be  condemned  by  God,  it  is  not  necessary  to  commit 
acts  of  sin,  and  that  even  the  omission  to  render  help 
where  possible  is  a  punishable  sin.2  And  now  the  effect  of 
the  contrast  between  man’s  lot  on  earth  and  beyond  the 
grave  is  accentuated,  when  the  rich  man  in  the  under-world 
desires  help  from  Lazarus,  whom  he  has  formerly  treated 
with  such  utter  neglect,  and  his  prayer  is  refused.  Here 
we  are  shown  a  more  friendly  side  of  the  character  of  the 
rich  man,  who  had  had  nothing  to  spare  for  a  poor  beggar. 
He  is  anxious  to  help  his  brothers,  his  social  equals.  We  see 
from  this  that  Jesus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  amiability, 
willingness  to  oblige,  and  readiness  to  help,  shown  by  such 

parables  are  not  inventions ;  they  are  actual  experiences  from  which  he 
at  one  and  the  same  time  draws  and  gives  lessons  (see  Chap.  IV.,  p.  107). 
So,  in  all  other  places  he  refrains  from  introducing  personal  names 
from  motives  of  delicacy.  But  by  means  of  this  parable  he  has  conferred 
earthly  immortality  upon  the  name  of  the  poor  beggar  about  whom  no 
man  concerned  himself  whilst  he  was  on  earth. 

1  Jesus  decided  in  a  precisely  similar  way  when  the  paralytic  was  laid  at 
his  feet  in  Capernaum.  See  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  200  ff. 

2  This  parable  does  not  therefore  by  any  means  presuppose  an 
unreasoning  hatred  of  the  rich,  nor  does  it  preach  that  the  possession 
of  riches  per  se  is  punishable.  The  rich  man  in  this  parable  is  guilty, 
not  because  he  has  led  the  life  of  pleasure  which  his  fortune  enabled  him 
to  do,  but  because  of  his  indifference  to  the  poor  man  who  lay  so  helpless 
at  his  door: 
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people  to  one  another  j1  but  he  condemns  the  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  of  such  love  as  this,  in  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
its  own  narrow  circle.  He  also  condemns  the  arrogance 
ringing  through  the  demand  of  the  rich  man,  tormented  in 
the  agonies  of  hell,  that  a  special  and  extraordinary  miracle 
shall  be  wrought  for  the  sake  of  his  five  brothers,  namely,  that 
Lazarus  shali  be  again  awakened  from  the  dead  in  order  that 
they  may  be  converted.  But  they  are  referred  to  the  common 
highroad  :  “  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets.”  And, 
strong  in  the  support  of  an  experience  repeated  again  and 
again,  Jesus  dwells  with  emphasis  upon  the  inefficacy  of  all 
such  extraordinary  events  in  the  case  of  people  who  are 
wedded  to  fixed  habits  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions.  “  If 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  hear 
if  one  rises  from  the  dead.”  This  was  an  extremely  impres¬ 
sive  sermon  for  rich  people ;  Jesus  meant  to  hold  up  to  them 
the  guilt  of  their  sins  of  omission,  and  the  one-sided  and 
exclusive  character  of  their  concern  for  those  who  were  their 
social  equals. 

(&)  THE  RICH  man’s  QUESTION. — This  or  a  similar  discourse 
Jesus  no  doubt  spoke  when  a  rich  man  fell  on  his  knees  before 
him  and  besought  him,  “  Good  master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I 
may  inherit  eternal  life?”  He  fears  the  fate  of  the  rich  man 
in  the  parable.2  But  the  form  of  address  “  good  master  ”  was 
by  no  means  customary.  It  has  not  been  found  again  in 
Jewish  writings,  and  therefore  has,  with  some  degree  of  bold¬ 
ness,  been  pronounced  impossible  here.  The  extraordinary 
character  of  the  expression  merely  shows  that  the  rich  man 
felt  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  extraordinary  man  ;  and 
in  paying  homage  to  this  Master,  he  is  really  honouring  the 
good  man. 

(c)  GOD  ALONE  IS  GOOD. — But  Jesus  does  not  desire  this 
extraordinary  mode  of  address,  and  reproves  the  man  :  “  Why 

1  Cp.  also  the  advice  in  Lk.  xiv.  12-14,  that  a  rich  man  should  not  invite 
into  his  house  “good  society”  only — a  parable  for  promoting  intercourse 
with  sinners.  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  210. 

2  The  manner  in  which  he  comes  to  Jesus  shows  plainly  that  he  had 
been  thoroughly  stirred  by  his  preaching.  Thus,  Jesus  would  seem  to  have 
spoken  directly  to  the  consciences  of  people  of  this  stamp.  In  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  (Nestle,  p.  78,  to  Mt.  xix.  16  :  alter  divitum),  this  incident 
was  preceded  by  another,  and  about  another  rich  man. 
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callest  thou  me  good  ?  None  is  good  save  God  alone  .”  Now 
especially,  when  he  has  been  describing  the  solemn  nature  of 
the  judgment  and  the  duty  incumbent  upon  every  individual 
in  face  of  this  judgment,  he  is  very  far  indeed  from  wishing  to 
separate  himself  from  the  company  of  those  who  will  only  be 
saved  by  God’s  grace.  In  a  measure,  we  can  feel  trembling 
through  these  words  the  solemnity  of  the  preaching  of  repent¬ 
ance  which  Jesus  has  just  uttered.  He  himself  takes  no  account 
of  his  own  sinless  perfection ;  but  looks  upon  his  call  to  be  the 
Messiah  simply  as  a  great  gift  of  God’s  grace.  The  words, 
“None  is  good  save  God  alone,”  mean,  then:  We  must  all 
without  exception  labour  unceasingly  to  make  ourselves  good 
with  a  goodness  similar  to  that  which  is  in  God.  No  man  is 
ever  done  with  himself,  with  the  great  and  difficult  labour  of 
self-education.1  But  Jesus’  words  also  convey  friendly  consola¬ 
tion  to  the  petitioner,  who  seems  now  to  have  an  eye  only  for 
the  great  distance  separating  him  from  his  master.  Jesus  says 
to  him,  “  All  we,  as  thou  thyself  art,  are  still  on  the  way  to 
the  goal.”  What  that  way  is,  the  petitioner  knows  already. 
“  Thou  knowest  the  commandments,”  says  Jesus  to  him. 

(d)  JESUS  AND  THE  COMMANDMENTS. — Now,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  very  noticeable  that  of  the  Ten  Commandments  Jesus 
enumerates  those,  in  particular,  which  regulate  the  social  life 
of  man,  and  obviously  adheres  to  the  division,  at  that  time 
customary,  into  two  tables.  First,  he  mentions  the  command¬ 
ments  of  the  second  table:  Thou  shalt  not  (i)  kill,  (2)  commit 
adultery,  (3)  steal,  (4)  bear  false  witness,  (5)  rob  another  of  his 
property.  Next,  he  adds  the  last  commandment  of  the  first 
table,  the  only  one  it  contains  bearing  upon  the  social  side  of 
human  life — Honour  thy  father  and  mother.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  omits  the  commandments  which  forbid  (1)  the 
worship  of  false  gods,  (2)  the  worship  of  idols,  (3)  the  abuse  of 
God’s  name,  (4)  working  on  the  day  of  rest.  This  is  fully  in 
harmony  with  the  value  he  attaches  on  other  occasions,  on  the 

1  Here  Jesus  is  acting  up  to  his  own  saying  about  the  mote  and  the 
beam  (Mt.  vii.  3-5).  Although  he  is  labouring  to  amend  others,  he  does 
not  forget  the  task  peculiar  to  himself.  The  sermon  which  has  brought 
one  of  his  listeners  to  his  knees  has  profoundly  moved  the  preacher  as 
well.  Thus,  .this  saying  grows  out  of  the  situation,  just  as  does  the  first 
saying,  which  was  spoken  to  the  paralytic  (Chap.  IX.,  pp.  201  f.). 
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one  hand,  to  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
moral  duty.  He  always  considered  the  right  ordering  of  life 
between  man  and  man  as  more  important  than  the  fulfilment 
of  conventional  acts  of  piety  (cp.  p.  360).  This,  of  course, 
places  him  again  in  manifest  antagonism  with  the  views  of  his 
countrymen.  Philo,  for  example,  declares  distinctly  that  the 
first  five  commandments  are  the  most  important,  and  the 
second  five  of  less  consequence  ( De  Decern  Oraculis ,  12:  fj  picv 
irpoTepa  7 rerra?  ra  irpwTela  eXtxyev,  f)  Sc  Sevrepa  tcov  rjcrcrovwv 
>7 £iovto).  What  Jesus  requires  of  the  rich  man  is  therefore 
fulfilment  of  the  commandments  which  enjoin  love  for  one’s 
neighbour.  But  this  dry  enumeration  of  commandments,  long 
ago  imprinted  upon  his  memory,  is  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  enthusiastic  and  excited  petitioner.  He  did  not  expect 
to  be  directed  by  Jesus  to  this  old  and  familiar  highway  of 
life  ;  he  would  like  to  hear  of  some  new  and  peculiar  way — 
just  as  to  the  five  brothers  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  not  enough  ;  the  preaching  of 
repentance  must  be  enforced  by  the  return  of  one  from  the 
dead.  When  Jesus  has  enumerated  the  commandments,  the 
rich  man  says  in  reply,  “  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth 
up.”  He  looks  upon  the  fulfilment  of  these  commandments  as 
quite  an  easy  matter,  even  after  Jesus  has  told  him  that  no 
one  is  good  save  God  alone,  and  that,  consequently,  no  one 
fulfils  them  completely.  Nevertheless,  Jesus  is  pleased  with 
the  answer  ;  it  shows  him  that  it  has  always  been  the  man’s 
real  endeavour  to  be  upright ;  all  his  life  long  he  has  kept 
within  respectable  bounds,  and  yet  has  been  conscious  that 
this  respectability  falls  a  long  way  short  of  the  highest 
ideal.1 

(e)  THE  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENT. — Then  Jesus  believes  he 
can  fulfil  the  man’s  wish.  True,  it  is  an  extraordinary  course 
he  requires  him  to  take,  but  it  is  a  course  by  which  he  may 

1  Were  it  otherwise,  he  would  not  now  be  praying  so  earnestly  for  better 
instruction.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  longed  to  have  one  comprehensive 
formula  for  the  duty  of  life,  instead  of  a  great  number  of  co-ordinate 
commandments.  Jesus,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  enumerates  the 
commandments,  prepared  the  way  for  such  a  unity  of  conception.  But 
the  rich  man  could  not  at  once  grasp  his  meaning  ;  his  eye  was  directed 
only  to  the  several  individual  acts  that  are  forbidden,  and  he  did  not  ask 
himself  whether  he  had  always  done  his  duty  to  his  fellow-men. 
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penetrate  the  more  deeply  into  the  comprehension  of  God’s 
will.  Let  the  rich  man  join  the  company  of  Jesus  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  other  disciples,  and  come  and  follow 
him.  “  One  thing  there  still  remaineth  for  thee  to  do,”  says 
Jesus  to  him,  “sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  so 
wilt  thou  have  a  treasure  in  Heaven,  and  then  come  and  follow 
me.”  All  that  Jesus  requires  of  this  rich  man,  then,  is  simply 
what  he  had  required  of  his  disciples  when  he  took  leave  of 
Capernaum.  On  that  occasion,  too,  he  had  spoken  of  the 
disciples  being  able,  by  such  good  deeds  done  to  the  poor,  to 
win  for  themselves  an  imperishable  treasure  in  Heaven  (Lk. 
xii.  33  f.  =  Mt.  vi.  20  f.).  He  urged  them  to  give  away  their 
possessions  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
He  is  convinced  that  he  and  his  disciples  have  started  on  a 
journey  from  which,  in  the  existing  conditions  of  the  world, 
they  will  nevermore  return.1  The  new  disciple  must  therefore 
conform  to  these  rules  which  are  binding  upon  all  alike.  Jesus 
would  fain  have  exerted  his  influence  further  upon  this  man. 
But  he  who  in  the  fulness  of  his  enthusiasm  was  anxious  to 
do  some  specially  great  thing,  he  to  whom  the  fulfilment  of  the 
universal  commandments  was  not  enough,  draws  shyly  back 
when  Jesus  requires  that  he  shall  give  away  all  his  possessions 
to  the  poor.  When  he  entertained  the  wish  to  do  something 
special,  he  had  no  thought  of  this  great  sacrifice ;  he  no  doubt 
thought  principally  of  such  things  as  might  display  and  reflect 
his  riches.2  He  cannot  give  away  all  he  possesses,  even  when 
his  eternal  life  is  in  question.  Jesus’  requirement  was  un¬ 
questionably  harder  for  him  than  for  the  disciples  ;  they  had 
not  indeed  very  much  to  give  away,  and  their  manner  of  life 
can  scarcely  have  been  greatly  altered  by  the  giving  away  of 
what  they  had.  This  man  has  many  possessions ;  if  he  gives 
them  away,  the  foundations  of  the  whole  of  his  former  standard 

1  Jesus  considers  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  be  a  fatal  journey  for  the 
majority  of  his  disciples  as  well  as  for  himself  (Mk.  viii.  31-34,  as  well  as 
ix.  1,  x.  39) ;  and  between  their  death  and  resurrection,  that  is  to  say,  the 
regeneration  of  the  world,  he  assumes  but  a  short  interval. 

2  This  imputation  is  not  so  serious  as  it  might  appear  at  the  first  glance. 
The  man  knows  that  there  are  obligations  binding  upon  the  aristocracy, 
and  upon  the  plutocracy  as  well ;  he  has  no  doubt  learnt  early  to  take  a 
prominent  place  in  acts  of  sacrificing  love.  Another  similar  act  now 
would  be  in' accordance  with  his  education  and  his  own  taste. 
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of  living  will  be  destroyed.  So  he  departs  from  Jesus  in  gloom 
and  sadness. 

{/)  CRITICISM. — At  the  present  day  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  judgment  with  regard  to  such  an  episode  as  this. 
Jesus  makes  his  requirement  of  the  man,  in  the  expectation 
of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God — that  is  to  say,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  distribution  of  earthly  property  will 
be  entirely  altered  and  transferred,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  generation  then  alive.  But  history  has  not  shown  that 
Jesus  was  right  in  his  expectation.  Had  the  man  at  that 
time  given  away  his  possessions,  he  would,  it  is  true,  have 
relieved  the  distress  of  many  poor  people  ;  but  he  would  in  his 
own  person  have  added  one  more  to  the  number  of  the  poor 
in  Palestine.  And  the  number  of  these  was  already  great. 
The  picture  of  the  day-labourers  standing  idly  in  the  market 
from  early  in  the  morning  until  the  evening,  vainly  seeking 
for  work  and  livelihood  (Mt.  xx.  6  f.),  was  drawn  by  Jesus 
from  life.  Thus,  the  observer  who  looks  back  down  the 
stream  of  time  might  allow  that  the  man  who  refused  to  go 
and  sell  his  possessions  straightway  was  right,  had  not  this 
been  the  condition  of  his  belonging  to  Jesus’  society  and 
abiding  in  his  immediate  company.  No  renunciation  can 
ever  appear  too  great  to  win  such  a  reward.  Nor  may  it  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  the  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  that  impelled  this  rich  man,  amongst  others,  to  ask 
Jesus  the  way  to  eternal  life.  And  what  prevents  him  now 
from  taking  the  road  indicated  is  not  any  well-founded  doubt 
of  this  belief,  but  a  real  weakness  of  will,  deserving  of  con¬ 
demnation,  since  it  will  not  let  him  dare  to  gain  what  he 
acknowledges  to  be  the  higner  good — even  though  its 
realisation  is  reserved  for  the  future — at  the  cost  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a  less  valuable,  but  present,  possession.  He  can¬ 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  risk  his  life  in  order  that  he  may 
gain  it.1 

1  It  may,  however,  still  be  pointed  out,  that  neither  in  the  demand  upon 
this  rich  man,  nor  in  his  corresponding  demand  upon  the  disciples  (see 
pp.  357-359),  do  we  detect  at  all  any  condemnation  of  property  in 
general  or  any  preference  for  voluntary  poverty.  Jesus  only  demands 
that  they  who  are  going  with  him  to  Jerusalem ,  in  the  faith  that  the  world 
is  soon  to  be  transformed,  shall  relinquish  their  goods  ;  and  they  are  to 
give  up  their  possessions  simply  because  these  can  be  of  no  further  use  to 
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{g)  PARTING  WORDS  TO  THE  RICH  MAN. — The  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  tells  us  further  (Nestle,  p.  78)  that  Jesus 
reminded  the  man  in  earnest  words,  as  he  angrily  drew  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  of  his  remissness  up  to  that  time. 
“  How  canst  thou  say,  ‘  I  have  fulfilled  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ?  ’  For  it  says  in  the  Law,  ‘  Love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself/  And,  behold,  many  brethren  of  thine,  sons  of 
Abraham,  are  dying  of  hunger  in  the  midst  of  dirt,  and 
though  thy  house  is  rich  in  many  goods,  nothing  of  all  these 
goeth  forth  to  them.”  These  words  are  very  appropriate  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus,  corresponding  as  they  do  in  every  respect 
to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  poor  Lazarus.  We 
might  even  suppose  that  by  these  words  Jesus  intended  now 
to  tell  the  rich  man,  who  is  just  leaving  him,  that  the  parable 
was  directly  meant  for  him.1  That  Jesus  did  so  intend  it  is 
not  indeed  impossible,  if  we  assume  (let  us  say)  that  the  great 
prophet  spoke  this  discourse  in  a  miserable  village  close  by 
the  extensive  landed  estates  of  the  rich  man.  If  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  throw  the  whole  story  into  bolder  relief. 

Danger  of  Riches. — Jesus  was  deeply  distressed,  we 
may  be  sure,  at  the  rich  man’s  departure  when  he  seemed  to 
be  so  near  to  the  earnest  amendment  of  his  life.  As  the 
man  turns  and  goes  away,  Jesus  looks  upon  his  disciples  and 
cries  to  them,  “  How  reluctantly  (irwg  SuitkoXws)  will  they  who 
have  money  come  into  the  kingdom  of  God  1  ”  And  when 
the  disciples  are  amazed  at  the  words,  he  repeats  the  saying 
in  a  slightly  different  form,  “  How  difficult  (7 rw?  SuctkoXov )  it 
is  to  come  into  the  kingdom  of  God  !  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
come  into  God’s  kingdom.”  The  first  two  sentences  simply 
point  out  that  to  tread  the  path  that  leads  into  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  demands  sacrifices  such  as  a  man  accustomed  to 
live  at  his  ease  will  feel  it  extremely  hard  to  make,  and,  this 
being  so,  the  last  sentence  clearly  expresses  the  impossibility 
of  getting  a  rich  man  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  Jesus 

them  in  the  present  world.  And  in  place  of  them,  they  are  promised 
the  amplest  measure  of  earthly  possessions  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah. 

3  This  is  another  reason  for  representing  the  parable  of  Lazarus  as 
having  preceded  this  story. 
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could  have  no  idea  that  scholars  at  a  later  date  might  be 
pleased,  by  availing  themselves  of  an  artificial  interpretation, 
to  convert  a  palpable  impossibility  into  what  would  be 
merely  a  slight  difficulty.  Earlier  commentators  found  in 
the  camel  an  anchor  rope  ;  later  commentators  see  in  the  eye 
of  the  needle  the  wicket-gate  in  the  great  gate  of  the  court¬ 
yard.  But  Jesus  actually  tells  his  disciples  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  without  using  any  figure,  that,  humanly  speaking, 
it  is  impossible  to  save  a  rich  man.1  Jesus’  saying  is 
indicative  of  a  certain  degree  of  despondency ;  he  is  de¬ 
pressed  by  his  want  of  success.  He  would  so  much  like  to 
save  these  rich  people  too,  and  here  was  one  who  was  on  the 
very  verge  of  being  saved;  yet,  when  the  same  sacrifice  is 
asked  of  him  which  the  disciples  have  already  made,  he 
refuses  to  make  it.  Jesus,  however,  is  at  once  lifted  again  to 
the  full  height  of  his  faith  in  God  by  the  consternation  of 
his  disciples  at  his  stern  saying.  The  words  cut  off  from 
every  rich  man  all  possibility  of  coming  into  God’s  kingdom. 
They  ask  one  another,  “Who  then  can  be  saved?”  Jesus 
replies,  “  For  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  for  God;  for  with 
God  everything  is  possible.”  The  love  he  is  really  able  to 
feel  even  for  these  rich  people  (Mk.  x.  21 — riya-n-rjaev  avTou )  will 
not  permit  him  to  believe  that  they  are  finally  lost.  Although 
he  sees  no  human  means  of  saving  them,  yet  God’s  wisdom  is 
superior  to  man’s,  and  by  His  almighty  power  He  accomplishes 
what  the  strength  of  man  cannot  effect.2  Thus,  Jesus  recovers 
his  steadfastness  of  faith,  which  this  painful  interlude  was 
able  for  one  moment  to  shake. 

Renunciation  will  be  Rewarded. — Thereupon  Peter, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  but  principally  with  the  idea 
of  helping  Jesus  over  his  bitter  experience,  points  to  the 
circumstance  that  he  and  the  other  companions  of  Jesus  have 

1  napa  avOpci-KOLS  aSUarov  (Mk.  x.  27) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  psychological 
difficulties  which  hinder  a  rich  man  from  being  converted  are  described 
as,  to  judge  by  experience,  insuperable.  These  difficulties  do  not,  of 
course,  lie  in  the  mere  possession  of  money  per  se,  but  in  the  habits  which 
go  with  the  possession  of  money. 

2  At  the  same  time,  Jesus  now  ranks  himself  as  entirely  on  a  level  with 
men  ;  he  could  not  save  the  rich  man  when  he  would  so  gladly  have  done 
so.  But  he  trusts  in  the  superior  power  of  God ;  that  power  is  able  to 
bring  to  pass  what  is  denied  to  the  Son  of  Man. 
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actually  given  up  all  in  order  to  follow  him;  and  Jesus  is 
strengthened  by  this  reminder.  With  the  same  assurance 
which  he  showed,  for  example,  when  he  promised  the 
paralytic  man  forgiveness  of  his  sins  (Mk.  ii.  5),  he  now  says 
again,  having  in  view  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  reception  of  individuals  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
that  whosoever  has  given  up  any  possession  for  his  sake, 
and  because  of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  nearness  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  same  shall  win  it  back  again 
now  in  this  time  (vvv  ev  to  Kaipw  tovtw),  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  and,  besides,  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come  (ev  tw 
altovt  tw  ep’xo/j.evw).  The  saying  is,  it  is  true,  reported 
differently  in  the  different  Gospels  (Mk.  x.  29  f.;  Mt. 
xix.  29 ;  Lk.  xviii.  29  f.).  In  Mk.  a  hundredfold  return 
is  promised  for  what  a  man  has  given  up,  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  a 
manifold  return  only.  The  definite  number  in  Mk.  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  graphic  style  of  Jesus  than  is  the  in¬ 
definite  expression  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  Amongst  the  things  thus 
given  up  Mk.  enumerates  house,  brothers,  sisters,  mother, 
father,  children,  lands ;  and  the  list  is  the  same  in  Mt.  Lk. 
mentions  house,  wife,  brothers,  parents,  children — on  the 
whole,  an  abbreviated  list.  But  one  thing  strikes  us  at  once, 
namely,  that  in  both  Mk.  and  Mt.  the  wife  is  not  mentioned. 
The  reason  for  the  omission  can,  of  course,  easily  be  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  obviously  desirable  to  avoid  the  thought  of 
winning  back  to  a  manifold  (hundredfold)  degree  the  wife 
who  has  been  abandoned.  But  if  this  gives  offence,  we 
might  also  find  offence  in  the  hundredfold  substitution  of  the 
children  who  have  been  forsaken.  Apart  from  this,  moreover,  it 
is  remarkable  to  find  that  father  and  mother  are  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  a  hundredfold.  Mt.  and  Lk.  are  content  with  pointing 
briefly  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  compensation ;  in  Mk.  the 
individual  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  compensation  are 
enumerated  separately ;  the  omission  of  the  word  “  fathers  ” 
before  "mothers”  in  the  older  MSS.  is  manifestly  due  simply 
to  a  clerical  error. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  a  remarkable  addition 
to  this  enumeration — pera  Suo ypwv,  “  together  with  persecu¬ 
tions.”  ,  That  is  to  say,  the  disciples  are  to  receive  again  in 
the  present  world  all  these  goods  multiplied  a  hundred- 
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fold,  but  the  possession  of  them  will  be  accompanied  by 
divers  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  hostile  men  ;  yet,  in  the 
world  to  come,  they  are  to  receive  eternal  life.  Now, 
as  regards  this  saying,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  from  all 
the  concomitant  circumstances,  that  it  is  in  the  time  of  the 
Messiah  that  Jesus  promises  his  disciples  this  hundredfold 
compensation  for  what  they  have  lost.  So  that  the  time  of 
the  Messiah  would  here  be  intended  by  the  expression  vvv  iv 
tu>  Kaipa  toittw,  and  be  distinguished  from  the  alu>v  epyopevos, 
the  perfection  of  the  world,  to  follow  upon  the  days  of  the 
Messiah.  Now,  a  division  of  this  kind  as  applied  to  the 
expectations  of  the  future,  according  to  which  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  still  belongs  to  this  world,  is  found  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  only  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (Apoc.  Baruch,  xl.  3  ; 
4  Esdras,  vii.  28),  but  also  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23-28,  Rev.  xx.,  xxi. 

We  also  read  frequently  of  the  hostile  powers  being  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Messiah  (Sibyll.,  iii.  652  et  seq. ;  Philo,  De 
Pram,  et  Part.,  16;  Bar.,  lxxii.  6).  Paul,  in  particular  (1  Cor. 
xv.  25),  regards  it  as  the  real  object  of  the  sovereign  rule  of 
the  Messiah  to  overcome  all  enemies.  Hence,  Jesus  might 
be  supposed  to  be  representing  to  his  disciples  that  there  is 
a  prospect  of  persecutions  still  awaiting  them  in  the  days  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom.  But  we  find  nothing  similar  to  this 
anywhere  else  within  the  range  of  Jesus’  thoughts,  and  this 
passing  mention  of  future  persecutions  fits  in  so  ill  with  the 
splendid  promise  of  a  hundredfold  compensation  for  all  that 
has  been  sacrificed  for  Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  that  we  may 
well  be  disposed  to  look  upon  the  addition  as  a  mistake  in  the 
tradition.1  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  was 
the  occasion  on  which  Jesus  promised  the  Twelve  that  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  world,  “  when  the  Son  of  Man  sitteth 
upon  his  glorious  royal  throne,”  they  too  should  sit  upon 
twelve  royal  thrones  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
(Mt.  xix.  28,  Lk.  xxii.  30).  But  obviously  here  again  it  does 
not  look  as  if  Jesus  contemplated  any  persecution  of  his 
disciples  at  this  period.  The  promise  of  hundredfold  com¬ 
pensation,  as  well  as  this  prospect  of  royal  dignity  for  his 

1  /lera  Sia>y/ia>v  might  stand  for  fitT a  $io>y/jLovs  or,  as  the  later  MSS.  have 
it,  juera  Siwynfo.  The  proper  time  for  the  persecution  is,  of  course,  before 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
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disciples,  does,  however,  show  clearly  how  much  Jesus’  own 
mind  was  now  occupied  with  pictures  of  future  glory.  And 
the  promise  of  houses  and  lands  in  superabundance  will  not 
allow  us  to  say  that  his  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  purely  spiritual.  If  the  saying  of  the  Lord  transmitted 
by  Papias,  about  the  wonderful  fertility  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  genuine,  its  proper  place  in  the  life  of  Jesus  might  be 
during  this  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Iren.,  v.  33,  3  f.  ;  Euseb., 
Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.  39).  In  Mk.  x.  31  the  promise  to  the  disciples 
concludes  with  the  sentence,  “  And  many  that  are  first  shall 
be  last,  and  the  last  first,”  an  observation  which  fits  in  very 
well  with  this  point  of  time.  The  rich  who  are  not  disposed 
to  part  with  their  goods  now,  even  when  it  is  a  question  of 
winning  eternal  life  by  so  doing,  will  in  God’s  kingdom  be 
poor  ;  and  the  disciples,  who  have  possessed  but  little  at  any 
time,  and  have  now  sacrificed  even  that  little  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  will  hereafter  be  like  rich  kings.  And 
yet,  amongst  these  same  disciples,  who  are  deemed  worthy  of 
such  a  promise,  is  included  the  betrayer  of  Jesus.1 

Fresh  Announcement  of  the  Passion. — But  with 
these  pictures  of  future  glory  there  is  always  mingled  in 
Jesus’  mind  the  solemn  thought  of  the  death  he  looks  for  in 
Jerusalem.  The  Gospel  of  Mk.  (x.  32-34)  depicts  very 
graphically  how  Jesus,  filled  with  this  idea,  hastens  on  with 
eager  steps  in  advance  of  his  companions,  while  they  follow 
after  him  in  anxiety  and  amazement.  Then  he  assembles 
the  Twelve  about  him  again,  and  speaks  to  them,  in  greater 
detail  than  he  has  ever  done  before,  about  the  experiences 
which  await  him  in  Jerusalem — how  he  will  be  delivered  up 
to  the  high-priests  and  Scribes,  will  be  condemned  to  death, 
handed  over  to  the  heathen  authorities,  will  be  mocked,  spit 
upon,  scourged,  and  put  to  death.  But  even  now  he  does  not 
completely  finish  the  picture ;  for  he  knows  that  all  these 
sufferings  are  but  the  dark  road  leading  to  the  brightness  of 
the  glory :  after  three  days  he  will  rise  again,2  and  God  will 

1  Up  to  the  present,  therefore,  Jesus  has  found  no  cause  of  offence  in 
him.  Similarly,  later  still  he  tells  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  that  they 
will  die  with  him  (Mk.  x.  39).  A  life  without  mistakes  would  not  be  a 
human  life, 

2  See  Chap.  XI.,  pp.  335  ff. 
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give  him  the  glory  promised  to  His  Messiah.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  Jesus  did  foresee  all  these  particulars 
of  his  future  sufferings.  For,  unless  the  action  of  the  law 
was  accelerated  by  a  sudden  murder,  this  was  the  usual 
routine  which  the  course  of  things  must  follow;  even  the 
indignities  of  being  mocked  and  spit  upon  might  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  regular  and  customary  procedure.  In  describ¬ 
ing  all  these  things  so  precisely  beforehand,  Jesus  gives 
another  instance  of  the  power  of  his  imagination  in  moulding 
all  his  thoughts  into  distinct  pictures,  and  implies  that  he  was 
free  from  other  distracting  occupation  during  the  journey. 

Petition  of  the  Sons  of  Zebedee. — But  in  spite  of  this 
solemn  warning,  the  disciples  are  far  more  vividly  impressed 
by  the  brilliant  pictures  of  future  glory  than  by  the  imminent 
doom  of  their  master.  And  the  peculiar  request  with  which 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and  John,  approach  him  on 
the  way,  shows  how  fond  they  were  of  dreaming  of  this 
brilliant  future  (Mk.  x.  35-45).  They  draw  near  to  Jesus 
with  diffidence,  for  their  petition  is  a  presumptuous  one.  At 
first  they  are  unwilling  to  say  what  it  is,  unless  Jesus  promises 
beforehand  to  fulfil  it.  But  Jesus  will  not  acquiesce  in  this 
arrangement  Their  request  is  that,  when  he  is  enthroned  in 
glory  they  may  one  day  have  their  places  immediately  beside 
him,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left.  This  was 
certainly  a  bold  request,  because,  according  to  all  our  infor¬ 
mation,  Simon  Peter  was  placed,  to  say  the  least,  on  an  equality 
with  them.1  Mt  has  toned  down  the  incident  by  putting 
the  petition  in  the  mouth  of  the  mother  of  the  two  disciples  ; 
but  even  then  the  conversation  is  at  once  continued  as  though 
the  two  men  had  themselves  made  the  request,  and  Mt. 
stands  alone  in  mentioning  their  mother  as  being  amongst 
the  women  who  accompanied  Jesus  (Mt.  xx.  20  f.,  xxvii. 
56).  In  Jesus’  answer  it  may  seem  remarkable  that  he 
should  refuse  altogether  to  determine  anything  with  regard 
to  the  places  of  honour  by  his  side,  since  only  a  short  time 
before  he  had  promised  to  the  Twelve  twelve  royal  thrones 

1  It  was  he  who  made  the  Messianic  avowal,  for  which  he  was  honoured 
with  a  special  promise  (Mt.  xvi.  17-20) ;  and  in  the  earliest  days  at 
Capernaum  he  already  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  disciples 
(Mk.  i.  36 — /cal  oi  /*er’  avrov). 
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and  power  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  people  of  God. 
But  what  he  promised  in  Mt.  xix.  28  ( =  Lk.  xxii.  30),  as  the 
reward  of  moral  conduct,  he  now  also  wishes  very  particularly 
to  show  to  be  dependent  upon  moral  considerations.  When 
the  request  is  at  length  put  to  him,  he  declares  that  the  two 
brothers  do  not  understand  what  they  ask — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  request.  And  so, 
instead  of  granting  it,  he  questions  them  as  to  the  measure  of 
their  spiritual  strength.1  “  Can  ye  drink  the  cup  which  I 
drink,  and  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  with  which  I  am 
baptised  ?  ”  Jesus’  language  is  figurative,  but  the  disciples 
understand  it  without  difficulty.  The  metaphor  of  the 
baptism  of  suffering  we  have  already  met  with  in  earlier 
sayings  (Lk.  xii.  50) ;  and  the  figure  of  drinking  the  cup  of 
suffering  occurs  again  in  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane  (Mk.  xiv. 
36).  Both  figures  are  already  found  in  the  Old  Testament : 
sufferings  flow  over  men  like  water  (Ps.  xviii.  17,  lxvi.  12, 
lxix.  2  f.,  15,  cxxiv.  4  f.)  ;  they  are  like  the  cup  of  poison 
which  is  offered  to  a  man  (Jer.  xxv.  15,  etc.;  Ps.  lxxiv.  9). 
The  two  disciples  declare,  full  of  confident  courage,  that  they 
really  could  share  Jesus’  suffering.  Thereupon  Jesus  says,  it 
is  indeed  likely  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  drink  of  the 
cup  he  drinks  of  and  undergo  the  baptism  he  is  baptised 
with.  And  when  he  says  this,  he  is  certainly  not  thinking 
of  martyrdom  many  years  after  his  death,  such  as  we  know 
James  did  suffer  (about  44  A.D. — Acts  xii.  2).  He  means 
that  he  will  suffer  and  die  at  the  same  time  as  they.  But 
that  was  not  the  case;  according  to  ancient  tradition,  John 
even  outlived  all  the  other  apostles  (Jn.  xxi.  20-23).2  But 
the  prophecy  of  death  was  intended  to  bring  fully  home 
to  the  two  ambitious  disciples  the  real  truth  about  their 

1  The  point  of  the  question  is  whether  they  can  observe  the  fundamental 
rule  for  the  life  of  a  disciple  (Mk.  viii.  34  f.),  namely,  that  the  glory  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  can  be  won  only  through  suffering — a  rule 
applying  both  to  the  Messiah  and  to  those  who  belong  to  him. 

2  Christian  legend  does,  however,  make  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  John,  for  it  affirms  that  whilst  in  Rome  he  was  given 
a  cup  of  poison  to  drink  without  its  injuring  him,  and  was  plunged  into 
boiling  oil  without  being  hurt  (Tertullian,  De  Prescript.  Haret.,  36  ;  Acta 
Johan. ,  ed.  Tischendorf,  p.  266,  etc.).  Yet  this  was  neither  the  cup  nor  the 
baptism  thaf  Jesus  meant. 
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position ;  Jesus  does  not  approve  of  their  proud  wishes ; 
“  The  sitting  at  my  right  hand  and  at  my  left  is  not  mine  to 
give,  but  belongs  to  those  for  whom  it  is  reserved.”  Thus, 
although  he  is  sure  of  his  ground  when  he  announces  to  the 
paralytic  man  forgiveness  of  his  sins  (Mk.  ii.  5),  or  when  he 
promises  kings’  thrones  to  the  Twelve  who  have  held  faith¬ 
fully  by  him  (Mt  xix.  28,  Lk.  xxii.  30),  Jesus  is  anything  but 
sure  when  he  is  asked  to  appoint  two  out  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  be  above  all  the  others.  He  had  once  praised 
Simon  very  highly,  but  immediately  afterwards  had  been 
compelled  to  reprove  him  earnestly  (Mt.  xvi.  17-19,  23). 
The  question  he  puts  to  these  two,  whether  they  will  be  able 
to  suffer  with  him,  shows  a  certain  degree  of  doubt  as  to 
their  firmness,  in  spite  of  their  very  close  intimacy  with  him.1 
The  very  fact  of  his  not  being  sure  of  his  ground  in  this  case 
convinces  Jesus  that  God  has  not  committed  this  matter  to 
his  charge ;  consequently,  he  keeps  humbly  and  obediently 
within  the  bounds  which  God  has  prescribed  for  him.  When 
a  decision  is  not  directly  clear  he  feels  that  God  has  not 
spoken  to  him. 

Greatness  in  God’s  Kingdom.  —  The  question  as 
between  Jesus  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  was  accordingly 
disposed  of ;  but  not  so  the  question  between  the  other  ten 
disciples  and  the  two.  It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that  the 
other  disciples  were  offended  at  this  presumptuous  request, 
and  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  with  their  two  ambitious 
friends.  Jesus  hears  the  dispute,  calls  them  to  him,  and 
reproaches  them  with  the  words,  “  Ye  know  that  they  who 
are  looked  upon  as  the  rulers  of  the  peoples  oppress  them, 
and  that  their  great  ones  do  violence  upon  them.  Amongst 
you  it  is  not  so ;  but  he  who  would  be  great  amongst  you 
shall  be  your  servant.  And  he  who  would  be  first  among 
you,  shall  be  a  slave  to  all.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come 
to  be  served,  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  up  his  life  as  a  ransom 
for  many.”  Nowhere  perhaps  so  well  as  at  this  point  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  can  we  observe  in  how  rare  a  way  his  hopes, 

1  He  had  already,  in  the  case  of  Peter,  seen  an  instance  of  a  rapid 
change  from  firmness  to  vacillation  (Mt.  xvi.  18,  23),  and  anticipates  that 
before  his  arrest  there  will  be  a  general  falling  away  of  his  disciples  (Lk. 
xxii.  31  f.,  Mk.  xiv.  27-30). 
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fantastic  though  they  may  possibly  appear,  are  interwoven 
with  a  new  and  great  conception  of  moral  duty.  Jesus 
declares  here  what  will  be  ( etrrat )  in  time  to  come  the 
position  of  him  who  desires  to  be  great  or  the  first  amongst 
his  disciples.  Here,  therefore,  he  is  speaking,  not  merely  of 
preliminary  duties,  the  fulfilment  of  which  precedes  the 
future  glory,  but  of  a  permanent  obligation  continuing  on 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  In  that  kingdom  there 
will  be  a  different  law  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  present 
conditions  of  the  world.  What  the  disciples  know  as  earthly 
greatness  is  commonly  characterised  by  the  oppression  and 
impoverishment  of  the  peoples.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  the 
princes  of  the  Herodian  dynasty,  such  is  the  attitude  of  the 
great  administrative  officials  amongst  the  Romans.1  Jesus’ 
opinion  of  this  self-interested  and  pitiless  method  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  expressed  in  the  words,  “  But  it  is  not  so  amongst 
you.”  The  law  of  helpful  love,  which  since  the  great  dis¬ 
course  on  the  judgment  has  been  the  one  standard  for 
admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mt.  xxv.  31-46),  will 
also  hold  good  in  this  kingdom.  Those  that  are  great 
will  be  the  ministers  of  the  community,  and  those  that  are 
first  will  stand  forth  as  servants  of  all  the  rest ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  individual  will  be  placed  high  according  as  he  is  service¬ 
able  to  the  whole  community,  and  the  value  of  every  man 
will  depend  upon  the  measure  of  his  achievement.  He  who  is 
placed  highest  must  do  most  work  for  others.2 

Jesus  as  a  Pattern. — And  Jesus  shows  how  this  law 
holds  good  as  regards  his  own  destiny  ;  “  The  Son  of  Man  is 
not  come  to  be  served,  but  to  serve.”  The  disciples  know 
that  this  Son  of  Man,  despised  and  threatened  though  he  is,  is 

1  That  theory  was,  in  part,  different  from  practice  is  very  finely  shown 
by  Lk.  (xxii.  25),  when  he  points  out  that  these  potentates  were  fond  of 
being  styled  benefactors.  But  this  is  clearly  felt  here  to  be  ironical. 

2  Jesus’  thought  continues  to  be  operative  in  the  claim  which  since 
Gregory  I.  the  pope  has  made  as  head  and  ruler  of  the  Church  to  bear 
the  title  of  a  servant  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  principle  of 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  that  the  king  is  the  first  servant  of  the 
State.  But  Jesus  merely  found  an  expression  for  the  measure  by  which 
historical  greatness  has  always  been  judged.  When  history  confers  the 
title  of  Great  upon  a  man,  that  man  has  in  some  way  or  other  on  his  part 
promoted  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
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yet  the  future  Messiah.  From  his  earthly  lot  they  were  able 
to  perceive  that  greatness  in  the  kingdom  of  God  wears 
essentially  different  features  from  those  of  worldly  greatness. 
Jesus  serves  by  his  preaching,  by  his  acts  of  healing  ;  by  that 
means  he  puts  an  end  to  human  distress.  And  he  knows 
that  at  the  last  he  will  even  give  up  his  life  in  the  service  and 
for  the  advantage  of  others  :  his  life  will  be  sacrificed  in  order 
that  the  lives  of  many  may  be  preserved  ( XvTpov  olvti  noWwv  ; 
compare  Xirr pov  cut!  7raiT(oi',  Jos.,  Ant.,  xiv.  107). 1  When  he 
dies,  then  will  God’s  kingdom  come,  in  which  nobody  shall 
die  any  more.  Thus  we  arrive  at  a  new  conception  of  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Jesus  did  not  rest  content  with  looking  upon 
his  death  as  the  God-ordained  means  of  his  own  glorification  ; 
he  hopes  also  through  his  death  to  be  helpful  still  to  his  own 
followers.  And  he  is  reconciled  to  his  expected  fate,  for  he 
knows  that  his  death,  like  his  life,  will  bring  good  to  many. 
The  idea  that  the  happiness  and  value  of  a  man’s  life  consist  in 
helpful  love  could  not  be  more  clearly  expressed.  The  entire 
discourse  is  an  enlargement  of  the  brief  principle,  preserved  in 
the  journey-record  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xx.  35)  as  a 
saying  of  Jesus,  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”2 

Places  at  a  Feast. — Jesus  did  not  indeed  allow  the 
matter  to  drop  without  administering  a  further  serious  rebuke 
to  the  tw'O  ambitious  disciples.  For  the  parable  preserved  in 
Lk.  xiv.  7- II  (verse  7,  eTirev  Se  ...  .  TrapafioXrjv)  no  doubt 
belongs  to  this  incident,  whether  it  was  appended  to  Mt.  xx. 

1  When  Crassus,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  plundered  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  treasurer  Eleazar  gave  up  to  him  the  massive 
gold  beam  from  which  hung  the  costly  curtains  of  the  temple  :  beitras  *tp \ 
rtf  iravrl  icStTfitf  rov  vaov  r^v  Soicbv  avrtf  r^v  xpvtrrjv  \vrpov  avrl  iravrtuv  UtiuKfv, 
opKous  vap’  avrov  \afiaiv  /nibfv  &Wo  Kiwf)<reiv  rtbv  4k  rov  vaov,  fiivtf  Se 
apKf<r6'fi<Tt(Tdai  rep  vir’  avrov  So6ri(Top.4vif  iroWtov  ovn  p.vpid$wv  ii^lcp.  So  Jesus 
gives  his  life  that  many  may  preserve  theirs. 

2  This  same  principle  also  explains  Jesus’  saying  about  the  greatest 
amongst  the  disciples.  He  who  is  active  in  giving  and  helping  in  every 
direction  is  happier  in  so  doing  than  he  who  is  always  receiving  and 
enjoying.  Not  only  do  other  men  esteem  him  more  highly,  but  he 
himself  lives  a  richer  life,  a  life  corresponding  more  nearly  to  the  original 
constitution  of  human  nature.  Thus,  the  greatest  is  he  who  is  inwardly 
the  most  happy.  If  the  maxim  pai cdpiSv  4onv  naWov  StStvat  f)  \a/j.pavtty 
were  not  true,  nobody  could  be  called  upon  to  strive  after  greatness  by 
serving  others. 
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28  simply  through  a  happy  conjecture  on  the  part  of  a 
later  writer,  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  original  form  of 
the  text  of  this  Gospel.1  Jesus  pointed  out  how  unseemly 
it  is,  when  one  is  invited  to  a  feast,  to  take  unasked  the 
place  of  honour,  and  how  humiliating  to  be  afterwards 
assigned  an  inferior  place  by  the  host ;  it  is  equally  un¬ 
becoming  in  the  two  disciples  to  crave  for  themselves  the 
chief  places  of  honour  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  only  in 
some  such  context  as  this  that  the  saying  acquires  meaning 
in  Jesus’  preaching ;  for  it  was  not  his  business  to  lay  down 
rules  of  etiquette  for  banquets.2 

Jericho  ;  Zacch^eus. — Jesus  crosses  the  Jordan  a  second 
time  at  the  ford  of  Jericho.  This  place,  a  broad  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  the  generally  infertile  desert  beside  the  lower  Jordan, 
was  widely  famed  for  its  date-palms  and  balsam  shrubs,  which 
it  yielded  in  great  abundance.3  The  produce  of  both  plants, 
in  part  the  result  of  artificial  cultivation,  was  exported  in 
every  direction.  Besides  this,  Jericho  was  a  Jewish  frontier- 
station  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  the  country  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  which  was  not  directly  under  Roman 
rule ;  and  here,  therefore,  was  stationed  a  chief  collector  of 
customs  (apxiTe\(*>vr]s — Lk.  xix.  2).  The  holder  of  the  office 
at  this  time  had  grown  rich  by  his  calling,  and  for  this 
reason  was  not  held  in  the  best  repute  by  the  population 
(Lk.  xix.  7).  He  was,  however,  like  the  publican  Levi  in 
Capernaum  (Mk.  ii.  14),  a  Jew,  a  son  of  Abraham  (Lk.  xix. 
9),  and  his  name  was  Zachariah,  abbreviated  to  Zakkai 
(Zacchaeus).  Now,  when  Jesus  passed  through  Jericho,  a 
crowd  of  people,  by  no  means  small,  assembled.4  For  Jesus 
was  now  at  least  as  well  known  as  the  Baptist  had  been.  It 

1  See  Tischendorf  on  the  passage. 

2  Exactly  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  rules  about  issuing 
invitations  to  feasts  (Lk.  xiv.  12-14  5  cp.  Chap.  IX.,  p.  210),  and  to 
the  saying  about  the  relapse  of  the  demoniac  who  had  been  healed  (Mt. 
xii.  43-45  =  Lk.  xi.  24-26).  All  these  utterances  must  be  supposed  to 
have  a  metaphorical  reference  to  Jesus’  real  sphere  of  activity. 

3  See  Schiirer,  Gesch.  des  jud.  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  J.  C.,  I.  31 1,  36; 
ET.  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People ,  1890,  etc. 

4  A  proof  that  he  was  travelling  so  slowly  that  the  rumour  of  his  coming 
was  able  to  precede  him.  The  people  of  Jericho  knew  who  it  was  that 
was  coming,  and  waited  for  him. 
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is  easy  to  understand  why  the  chief  collector  of  customs 
should  take  a  special  interest  in  this  prophet,  for  he  was 
everywhere  spoken  of  with  astonishment,  and  generally  also 
with  censure,  as  being  a  friend  of  publicans  (Lk.  vii.  34). 
But  as  Zacchaeus  was  a  short  man,  he  climbs  into  a  sycamore 
by  the  roadside  in  order  to  see  the  company  of  Jesus  as  it 
goes  past.  Jesus  observes  him,  and,  either  from  some  chance 
word  of  those  about  him  or  from  some  outward  token,  may 
have  recognised  the  man’s  calling,  as  from  his  whole  attire 
he  might  have  inferred  his  affluence.  Quickly  making  up 
his  mind,  he  calls  to  him,  asking  whether  he  and  all  his 
company  with  him  can  be  received  at  his  house ;  more  than 
this,  he  tells  him  that  he  must  abide  with  him  to-day.1 
Zacchaeus  acquiesces  gladly.  But  as  a  consequence  the 
people  in  Jericho  are  shocked  at  the  prophet’s  seeking 
shelter  in  this  robber’s  cave — for  the  publicans  were  looked 
upon  as  robbers  ( Baba  Ka?nma,  x.  2  ;  Nedarim,  iii.  4).  Jesus, 
however,  attains  his  object  with  Zacchaeus ;  the  publican, 
moved  by  the  friendliness  of  his  saintly  guest,  is  driven  to 
make  reparation,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  wrong  which 
weighs  upon  his  conscience.  “Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of 
my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor,  and  if  I  have  deceitfully 
informed  against  any  man,  I  restore  it  fourfold  ”  (Lk.  xix.  8 
— the  phrase  tlv6$  ti  eavKorpam-riara  refers  to  the  evidence 
given  as  regards  goods  subject  to  duty).  In  this  result  Jesus 
greatly  rejoices ;  to-day  this  house  has  been  saved.  This 
child  of  Abraham  is  no  longer  lost ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  is 
here  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  (Lk.  xix.  9  f.). 

Bartim^EUS. — The  story  of  Zacchaeus  is  preserved  in  Lk. 
alone.  But  Mk.  (x.  46-52)  informs  us  that,  as  he  went  out 
of  Jericho,  Jesus  healed  a  blind  beggar  named  Bartimaeus. 
One  feels  tempted  to  regard  this  again  as  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  conversion  of  Zacchaeus.2 

1  It  was  necessary  to  spend  the  night  in  Jericho  on  account  of  the  hour 
of  Jesus’  arrival  there,  and  necessary  also  to  seek  accommodation  in  the 
house  ,  of  Zacchaeus  on  account  of  the  special  vocation  of  Jesus  (Lk.  xix. 
10). 

2  In  that  case,  the  two  narratives  would  be  related  to  one  another  in  the 
same  way  as  the  story  of  Peter’s  avowal  is  related  to  the  account  of  the 
transfiguration.  See  Chap.  XL,  pp.  342  f.  This,  however,  is  only  a  prob¬ 
ability  ;  there  exists  no  actual  proof  of  it. 
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To  JERUSALEM. — Jesus  spent  the  night  also  in  Jericho 
(Lk.  xix.  5).  Jerusalem  stands  some  3600  feet  higher  than 
Jericho,  and  a  steep  road,  estimated  at  six  hours  long,  leads 
up  to  it  through  a  desolate  and  barren  region.  This  is  the 
scene  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  spoken  by  Jesus 
shortly  afterwards  in  Jerusalem  (Lk.  x.  30).  The  road  was 
sufficiently  near  to  the  capital  to  offer  the  prospect  of  booty 
to  robbers,  and  so  well  was  it  provided  with  caves  and  ravines 
that  they  could  ply  their  calling  with  impunity.  Even  at  the 
present  day  it  is  considered  an  unsafe  road.  But  the 
companions  of  Jesus  were  now  quite  full  of  the  thought  of  the 
approaching  glory. 

Parable  of  the  Money  Entrusted. — Jesus  himselt 
compares,  not  so  much  his  approaching  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
as  his  near  coming  to  act  as  judge  and  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  God,  with  the  arrival  in  the  same  city  of  the  last 
of  the  royal  line  of  Herod,  Archelaus,  who  reigned  in 
Jerusalem  from  4  B.C.  to  6  A.D.,  before  Judaea  was  given  over 
to  the  Roman  procurators.  With  this  royal  entrance  of 
Archelaus  in  his  mind,  Jesus  now  relates  the  parable  of  the 
trust  property  or  talents  (Lk.  xix.  11-27  i  CP-  also  Jos.,  Ant., 
xvii.  299-317;  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  80-93).  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Archelaus  had  been  obliged  to  journey  to  Rome,  to  be 
confirmed  as  Lord  over  Judaea  and  Samaria  by  Augustus. 
But  at  the  same  time  a  Jewish  embassy  also  went  to  Rome  to 
oppose  his  confirmation.  So,  Jesus  tells  of  a  nobleman  who 
went  into  a  distant  land,  wishing  to  take  over  the  rule  of  his 
kingdom,  but  his  citizens  sent  an  embassy  after  him  to  say, 
“  We  do  not  wish  that  this  man  should  reign  over  us.”  Then 
Jesus  shows  how,  after  Archelaus’  return,  this  potentate 
appoints  the  administrators  of  his  property  to  be  his  officials 
according  to  the  industry  they  have  shown,  whilst  others  he 
even  dismisses  from  his  private  service;  and  how  he  causes 
those  citizens  to  be  massacred  who  were  opposed  to  his  rule. 
All  this  is  actual  historical  reminiscence ;  but  it  is  intended  as 
a  lesson  to  the  disciples.1  Jesus  also  goes  into  a  distant 

1  In  this  case,  then,  we  are  able  to  prove  that  Jesus  did  not  invent  his 
parable,  but  drew  it  from  real  life.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was 
so  in  the  case  of  most  of  his  other  parables.  The  interpretation  of  this 
parable  again  is  not  given  ;  the  disciples  themselves  were,  no  doubt, 
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country  to  take  over  his  sovereignty,  and  will  return  in 
possession  of  it.  Then  will  he  too  reward  those  that  have  ad¬ 
ministered  faithfully  the  property  entrusted  to  them,1  but  will 
turn  away  those  who  have  not  employed  what  was  committed 
to  them,  as  well  as  punish  those  who  have  been  opposed  to  his 
sovereignty. 

Thus  Jesus  prepares  the  disciples  for  his  death.  He 
exhorts  them  to  be,  after  his  death,  faithful  and  steadfast  as  he 
himself  has  been.  He  speaks  of  reward  and  punishment  when 
he  shall  return  again.  Later  commentators  have  interpreted 
the  trust  property  as  being  the  natural  gifts  bestowed  by  God 
on  each  individual  for  use  (even  as  early  as  Mt.  xxv.  14-30, 
and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  [Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Gr.  Suppl., 
pp.  78  f.]),  but  this  is  not  what  is  spoken  of  here.2 

accustomed  to  draw  lessons  from  actual  life.  And  here  the  entire 
narrative  is  so  framed  as  to  suggest  to  them  of  itself,  without  difficulty, 
the  analogy  which  Jesus  desired  to  convey. 

1  By  this,  Jesus  can  only  mean  the  Gospel,  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
them,  the  Gospel  which  his  followers  are  to  maintain,  and  by  which  they 
are  to  shape  their  lives. 

2  For  he  nowhere  says  that  the  natural  gifts  of  his  disciples  were 
derived  from  himself ;  but  the  goods,  for  the  administration  of  which  he 
here  demands  a  reckoning,  are  given  by  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


APPEARANCE  AS  THE  MESSIAH,  AND.  DEATH. 

Sources:  Mk.  xi.  i-xv.  47.  Jesus’  entry,  Mk.  xi.  1-10  =  Mt.  xxi.  1-9 
(with  a  special  conclusion  in  verses  10  f.)  =  Lk.  xix.  28-38  (here  again 
there  is  a  different  ending  in  verses  39  f.) ;  Lk.  xix.  38  gives  the  exact 
place.  The  pericope  in  Lk.  xix.  41-44,  the  lament  of  Jesus  over  Jerusalem, 
is  peculiar  to  that  Gospel ;  it  is  akin  to  the  address  to  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  Lk.  xxiii.  28-31,  and  the  recast  of  the  discourse  about  the 
ftarousia,  Lk.  xxi.  20.  All  these  sections  were  written  down  in  presence 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  do  not  come  from  Jesus.  There  are 
no  parallels  to  the  historically  important  verse  11  of  Mk.  xi.  At  the 
same  time,  the  incident  of  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  which  in  Mk.  is 
spread  over  two  days  (Mk.  xi.  12-14,  20-25),  's  compressed  into  one 
day  in  Mt.  (xxi.  18-22) ;  and  Mt.  puts  (certainly  without  justification) 
the  crucial  saying  of  Jesus  in  another  place  (xvii.  20).  Lk.  does  not  give 
the  incident,  but  he  does  give  the  saying,  though  in  an  altered  form, 
which  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  original  situation  (Lk.  xvii.  6). 
Lk.  has  also  given  us  (xiii.  1-9)  a  discourse  delivered  by  Jesus  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  last  portion  of  which  was  doubtless  framed  in  connection 
with  this  occurrence,  and  the  discourse  itself  delivered  on  the  day  on 
which  Jesus  cleansed  the  temple,  thus  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
words  accompanying  that  action.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple,  Mk.  xi. 
15-19,  is  also  told  in  Mt.  xxi.  12-17,  Lk.  xix.  45  f.,  Jn.  ii.  13-22.  The 
crucial  saying  in  Jn.  ii.  19  is  also  found  in  Mk.  xiv.  58,  xv.  29  =  Mt. 
xxvi.  61,  xxvii.  40.  Mt.  (xxi.  23-27,  33-46)  and  Lk.  (xx.  1-19)  both 
relate  the  questioning  of  Jesus  as  to  his  right  to  come  forward  publicly, 
and  the  parable  of  the  wicked  vinedressers  (Mk.  xi.  27-xii.  12).  Mt.,  in 
his  usual  manner,  interpolates  a  fragment  of  a  discourse  (xxi.  28-32)  into 
the  first  part.  The  gfbat  disputation  in  Mk.  xii.  13-34  is  given  in  precisely 
the  same  way  in  Mt.  xxii.  15-40,  except  that  the  further  conversation  with 
the  Scribes,  after  Jesus  had  decided  the  question  as  to  the  greatest  com¬ 
mandment,  is  absent.  In  Lk.  xx.  20-40  the  latter  question  is  entirely 
wanting  ;  Lk.  has  placed  the  conversation,  though  in  an  altered  form,  at 
an  earlier  place  (x.  25-37),  but  combines  with  it  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  wjiich  certainly  is  germane  to  it.  The  scene  of  the  story  of 
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Mary  and  Martha  (Lk.  x.  38-42)  was  in  Bethany,  as  we  know  from  the 
tradition  in  Jn. ;  consequently,  this  too  belongs  to  the  same  time. 
Compare  Jn.  xi.  1,  which  shows  that  Bethany  was  known  to  the  Christian 
community  as  the  village  of  Mary  and  Martha,  while  Lazarus  is  introduced 
merely  as  an  unknown  (to)  person.  Now  Mk.  xi.  27-xii.  34  forms  a 
connected  narrative ;  so  also  does  xii.  35-xiii.  3.  But  as  the  original 
Synoptic  pericope  of  Jn.  vii.  53-viii.  11  requires  to  be  inserted  somewhere 
in  this  context  as  a  whole,  the  gap  perceptible  between  Mk.  xii.  34  and  xii. 
35  suggests  itself  as  the  best  place  for  it.  The  saying  about  the  Messiah’s 
descent  from  David  is  given  in  pretty  much  the  same  form  in  Mk.  xii. 
35-37,  Mt.  xxii.  41-45,  Lk.  xx.  41-44.  The  discourse  against  the  Scribes 
is  related  in  the  same  way  in  Mk.  xii.  38-40  and  Lk.  xx.  45-47.  Mt. 
treats  it  as  he  treated  Jesus’  discourse  at  the  sending  forth  of  the 
Twelve — he  works  it  up  with  the  help  of  the  other  Source  for  our  Lord’s 
discourses,  Lk.  xi.  39-52  ;  moreover,  yet  other  sayings  are  added  to  it 
(Mt.  xxiii.).  But  in  Mt  between  this  discourse  and  the  (equally  remodelled) 
discourse  about  the  second  coming  of  Christ  the  pericope  of  the  poor 
widow’s  gift  has  dropped  out  (Mk.  xii.  41-44  =  Lk.  xxi.  1-4).  The  dis¬ 
course  about  the  second  coming  (Mk.  xiii.)  is  found  in  Mt.  xxiv.  1-36, 
42,  associated  with  other  fragments  of  speeches  (Mt.  xxiv.,  xxv.) ;  in  Lk. 
xxi.  5-36  a  good  many  alterations  have  been  made.  Lk.  concludes 
this  section  with  general  statements  about  Jesus’  sojourn  in  Jerusalem. 

The  story  of  the  Passion  is  contained  in  Mk.  xiv.,  xv.  =  Mt.  xxvi.,  xxvii.= 
Lk.  xxii.,  xxiii.  ;  compare  Jn.  xii.-xix.  The  Johannine  tradition  places  the 
death  of  Jesus,  quite  correctly,  on  the  day  before  the  Passover  (14th  Nisan) ; 
but  this  makes  it  difficult  to  adjust  the  story  of  the  anointing  and  the 
narrative  of  the  Last  Supper.  For  the  last  day  before  Jesus’  death  must 
have  been  that  on  which  the  discourses  preserved  in  Mk.  xii.  35-xiii.  37 
were  delivered  ;  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  tradition  would  have  omitted 
to  tell  us  what  happened  on  that  day  of  all  days.  Now,  Jesus  spent  the 
previous  night,  not  in  Bethany,  but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Jn.  vii.  53- 
viii.  11).  What  is  said  about  the  night  before  that  (Mk.  xi.  19)  points  to 
its  having  been  passed  in  the  open  air — ^(wopevovro  ?£&>  r^s  ir6\ea>s.  Thus, 
the  only  night  spent  at  Bethany  was  the  first  after  Jesus’  arrival  in 
Jerusalem.  Consequently,  the  anointing  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
10th  Nisan,  or,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  to  speak 
correctly,  If  rnxfptoy  toS  a-dtrxa  (Jn.  xii.  1),  since  Jesus  died  on  the 
vapaaKfur)  tov  iratrx*  (Jn.  xix.  14).  The  relation  of  the  narrative 
in  Mk.  xii.  3-9  to  Lk.  vii.  36-50  requires  special  examination  ; 
compare  also  Mt.  xxvi.  6-13,  Jn.  xi.  2,  xii.  1-8.  The  amplification  in  Mt. 
(xxvi.  1-5)  of  the  words  which  introduce  the  period  of  the  Passion  (Mk. 
xiv.  1  f.  =  Lk.  xxii.  1  f.)  possesses  no  historical  value,  any  more  than 
does  the  information  (Mt.  xxvi.  14-16,  47-49,  xxvii.  3-10;  Lk.  xxii.  3-6,  47  f.; 
Acts  i.  16-20;  Jn.  xii.  4-6,  xiii.  2,  26-30,  xviii.  2-5)  about  Judas  and  his  act, 
which  goes  beyond  what  is  related  in  Mk.  xiv.  10  f,  43-45*  For  a  traditipn 
of  Papias,  concerning  the  end  of  Judas,  handed  down  by  CEcumenius,  see 
Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Gr.  Suppl.,  p.  87.  The  account  of  Jesus’  Last  Supper, 
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Mk.  xiv.  12-25,  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25  ;  Mt.  xxvi.  17-30  follows  Mk.  entirely  ;  but 
Lk.  xxii.  7-39  is  far  more  detailed.  In  xxii.  24-38,  Lk.  gives  the  farewell 
speeches  ;  in  Jn.  xiii.-xvii.  these  occupy  a  very  large  space  :  the 
testament  of  Jesus  forms  the  “Gospel”  of  this  Evangelist.  The  events 
which  happened  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mk.  xiv.  26-52)  are  simply 
amplified  in  Mt.  xxvi.  31-56,  Lk.  xxii.  39-53,  Jn.  xviii.  1-11  ;  they  are  not 
derived  from  any  independent  authority.  Mt.  agrees  with  Mk.  (xiv.  53-72 
=  Mt.  xxvi.  57-75)  as  to  what  occurred  within  the  palace  of  the  high- 
priest  ;  but  Lk.  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Last  Supper,  approximates  more 
to  Jn.,  in  so  far  as  he  makes  Jesus  defend  himself  (Lk.  xxii.  54-71).  It  is 
peculiar  to  Lk.  that  the  Synedrium  does  not  come  together  until  the 
morning  (v.  66) ;  this,  however,  is  just  as  inaccurate  as  it  is  to  make 
the  mockery  of  Jesus  precede  his  condemnation  (Lk.  xxii.  63-65).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  airb  to v  vvv  of  verse  69  =  airapTi  of  Mt.  xxvi.  64,  which 
is  absent  from  the  text  of  Mk.,  is  correct.  The  Gospel  of  Jn.  also  repre¬ 
sents  the  proceedings  before  Caiaphas  as  not  taking  place  until  the 
morning.  The  hearing  before  Annas  suggests  the  possibility  that  Jesus 
did  defend  himself  (Jn.  xviii.  12-27).  The  pericope  of  Pilate  (Mk.  xv. 
i-2oa)  is  expanded  in  Mt.  xxvii.  1  f.,  11-39  (e Mt.  xxvii.  19,  24  f.). 
In  Lk.  xxiii.  1-25  we  have  further  additions — the  sending  of  Jesus  to 
Herod  ;  and  the  triple  declaration  of  Pilate,  that  he  found  no  fault  in  him 
(Lk.  xxiii.  4,  14,  22).  In  Jn.  xviii.  28-xix.  16  this  pericope  fills  a  very 
large  space,  though  there  is  hardly  any  new  tradition  (except  Jn.  xviii.  28) 
beyond  the  information  given  by  Mk.  But  with  this  should  also  be 
compared  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  verses  1-9  (Nestle,  Nov. 
Test.  Gr.  Suppl. ,  p.  68).  Mk.  xv.  20  b-41  and  Mt.  xxvii.  32-56  relate  the 
crucifixion  and  death  in  almost  identical  language  ;  but  Lk.  places  here 
(xxiii.  26-49)  Jesus’  words  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  (xxiii.  28-32),  his 
prayer  to  God  for  his  executioners  (xxiii.  34),  his  words  to  the  penitent 
thief,  and  his  prayer  commending  his  soul  to  God  (xxiii.  46).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prayer  of  Jesus  when  forsaken  by  God  is  absent. 
Similarly,  Jn.  xix.  17-37 — a  word  of  love  (xix.  26  f.),  of  complaint  (xix. 
28),  of  victory  (xix.  30).  The  statements  as  to  the  inscription  over  the 
cross  being  in  three  languages  (xix.  20),  and  as  to  the  piercing  of  Jesus* 
side  with  a  spear  (xix.  31-37),  are  also  new.  Compare  verses  10-20  in  the 
Gospel  of  Peter.  The  burial  (Mk.  xv.  42-47  =  Mt.  xxvii.  57-61  =  Lk. 
xxiii.  50-56)  is  further  embellished,  first  in  the  Johannine  Gospel  (xix. 
38-42),  and  also  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (vv.  3-6,  21-24). 

Exact  Tradition. — The  history  of  the  few  days  during 
which  Jesus  ministered  publicly  in  Jerusalem  has  been  more 
faithfully  preserved  by  tradition  than  the  story  of  any  earlier 
period  of  his  life.  These  were  the  last  days  the  disciples 
spent  with  him.  The  work  which  he  did  in  the  capital  was 
greater  than  his  labours  in  the  small  villages  of  Galilee.  It 
was  a  time  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  yet,  withal,  a  time  of  the 
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greatest  hope  ;  for  all  Jesus’  followers  expected  his  death, 
though  they  looked  forward  at  the  same  time  to  the  advent  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  These  few  days  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  two  circumstances  :  (i.)  Jesus  came  forward  publicly  as  the 
Messiah  and  (ii.)  we  no  longer  hear  of  his  healing  the  sick.1 
The  two  things  are  closely  connected.  In  the  hurry  of  these 
last  days  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  exercise  a  tranquil  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  sick  ;  the  preaching  of  repentance,  Jesus’ 
defence  of  himself,  and  his  disputations,  fill  completely  the 
rapidly  fleeting  hours.2 

Day  OF  Jesus’  Death. — Despite  the  accuracy  of  the 
tradition  on  the  whole,  we  must  first  clear  up  a  chronological 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  through  a  mistake  in  the  tradition 
from  which  the  Synoptists  drew.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Jesus  died  on  a  Friday.  In  Mk.  xv.  42  it  is  said,  rjv  irapaarKevri , 
o  ecrnv  -rrpocrafifSaTOv.  In  Mt  xxvii.  62  the  day  after  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  ecrriv  pera  t'^v  Trapaa-Kevr/v ;  and  xxviii.  I  is 
still  clearer,  the  same  day  being  designated  simply  as  the 
Sabbath.  In  Lk.  xxiii.  54,  too,  it  is  quite  evident  that  what  is 
spoken  of  is  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath — ypepa  rjv 
TrapacTKevw  kcl'i  aafifiaTov  exe^wcncci/.3 * 5  And,  finally,  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  Jn.  xix.  31  ( 7rapa<TKeui]  yv . Iva  pi]  peivp  evrl 

1  In  Mt.  xxi.  14  we  do  indeed  read  that  Jesus  healed  the  blind  and 
the  lame  in  the  temple.  Yet  not  only  does  this  statement  lack  parallels  in 
Mk.  and  Lk.,  but  in  its  general  and  indefinite  character  it  also  forms  a 
very  singular  contrast  to  the  clearness  which  distinguishes  all  the  other 
accounts  of  these  Jerusalem  days.  Obviously  the  Evangelist  Mt.  was  not 
able  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  that  this  special  manifestation  of  Jesus’ 
power  was  entirely  dormant  during  this  period. 

2  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  in  Jerusalem  his  practical  love  was 
quiescent,  for  there  his  ministry  consisted  entirely  in  an  attempt  to  save 
his  countrymen  from  destruction  ;  the  magnitude  of  this  task  necessarily 
made  the  work  of  rendering  assistance  in  small  ways  and  to  single 
individuals  a  secondary  consideration. 

3  ’Eiri<t>a><ncei  means  “it  is  growing  dusk.”  In  the  Gra^o-Judaic  usage 

(cp.  the  passages  quoted  above  in  the  text,  Lk.  xxiii.  54,  Gosp.  of  Peter 

5  and  35  ;  also  Mt.  xxviii.  I — otf/e  Se  aafiffaruv  rri  iirt<f»»<rKov<rxi  ,u(aK 
trafifidTwv)  the  term  is  regularly  employed  to  indicate  the  evening  which, 
according  to  the  calendar,  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  following  day. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  twilight  ;  and  this,  according  to 
the  Jewish  way  of  reckoning,  marks  the  advent  of  a  new  day.  The 
etymological  explanation,  “  shining  forth,”  would  only  mislead  us  here. 
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tov  crTavpov  t a  aw/xaTa  ev  to  aa/3(3a.T(p )  and  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  (verse  5,  ara/3/3aTov  eTncpwa-icei).  It  is  also  an  established 
fact  that  Jesus  was  crucified  at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast.  Paul  seems  to 
allude  to  this  in  I  Cor.  v.  7 — eare  a^vp.01'  kcu  yap  to  7ra<rxa 
r//j.(Du  6Tv0t]  XpjcrTo?.  But  the  day  of  Jesus  crucifixion  is  not 
settled  in  the  tradition.  Mk.  (and  with  him  Mt.  and  Lk.) 
represents  Jesus  as  eating  the  Passover  lamb  on  the  evening 
before  his  death;  and  it  is  distinctly  pointed  out  that  Jesus 
took  this  meal  on  the  day  prescribed  by  custom — Mk.  xiv.  12, 
I7>  t#  T-pwrn  rjpepa  toov  a^v/xw v,  ore  to  TraTya  eQvov  ....  Kai 
o'p'lag  yevop.evr]s — Mt.  xxvi.  1 y ,  20  ;  Lk.  xxii.  y,  14-  Jesus  is 
then  brought  up  for  trial  before  the  Synedrium,  and  con¬ 
demned  on  the  very  night  of  the  festival  at  the  beginning 
of  which  the  sacred  meal  was  solemnly  eaten  throughout 
Jerusalem  by  each  family  in  its  own  house.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  first  day  of  the  great  festival,  he  is  accused  before 
the  Gentile  Pilate,  who,  after  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him, 
not  only  pronounces  sentence  of  death,  but  causes  it  to  be 
forthwith  carried  into  execution  ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  has 
two  other  condemned  criminals  executed  along  with  Jesus. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  need  to  prove  that  all  this  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  feast.  But  it  is 
expressly  said  in  the  Mishnah,  that  “  everything  which  the 
sages  have  forbidden  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  day  is 
also  forbidden  on  the  feast-day  ” ;  and  it  is  particularly 
stated  that  “no  court  is  held”  (  Yom  Tob,  v.  2).  And  with 
regard  to  the  customs  of  the  festival  of  the  Passover,  the 
Mishnah  says,  “  In  those  places  in  which  it  is  customary  to 
work  until  noon  on  the  day  before  the  Passover,  it  may  be 
done ;  where  it  is  not  customary,  work  may  not  be  done  ” 
(. Pesachim ,  iv.  1).  “Tailors,  barbers,  and  fullers  may  work 
until  noon  on  the  day  before  the  Passover  ”  (Pesachim,  iv.  6). 
From  this  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  all  work  was  to  be 
suspended  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  still  more, 
therefore,  on  the  actual  feast-day.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  wont  to  treat 
with  Pilate  on  the  feast-day  itself  for  the  release  of  a  prisoner, 
and  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  dragging  Jesus  to  his  execu¬ 
tion,  would  have  met  on  the  way  a  man  returning  from  the 
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fields.1  Thus,  the  internal  evidence  argues  with  convincing 
force  against  Jesus’  execution  having  taken  place  on  the  15th 
Nisan.  Pilate  would  not  perhaps  have  scrupled  in  the  least 
to  violate  the  customs  of  the  Jews  by  carrying  out  an  execu¬ 
tion  on  their  feast-day;  but  the  high-priests  and  Synedrium 
would  certainly  have  been  careful  not  to  give  such  offence, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  idle  holiday-makers.2 * * *  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  actually  begin  the  history  of  the  Passion  by 
stating  the  resolve  of  the  Synedrium  not  to  seize  Jesus  in 
the  middle  of  the  festival,  in  order  that  disturbances  might 
not  arise — eXeyov  yap'  p*i  "HI  *°PTfl>  PV  totc  earai  QopvBos 
tow  Xaov  (Mk.  xiv.  2).  And,  such  being  the  case,  they  would 
also  be  careful  not  to  make  the  execution  of  Jesus  take  place 
on  the  feast-day  itself. 

On  the  Day  before  the  Festival. — The  Synoptic  tradi¬ 
tion  is  contradicted  by  the  Johannine;  and  the  latter  has 
lately  received  support  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  The  Gospel 
of  Peter  says  that  Jesus  was  delivered  over  to  be  crucified 
irpo  picLg  tw v  a^upaw  Tfjs  eopTrjs  avTwv  (verse  5)  j  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Johannine  Gospel  reckons  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  The  time  of  the  Last  Supper  is  fixed  (Jn.  xiii. 
1)  as  being  irpo  eopTrjs  too  irdirya',  and  xiii.  29  assumes, 
further,  that  it  took  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  festival, 
for  the  disciples  think  that  Judas  should  now  go  and  buy 
what  is  required  for  the  feast  ( dyopaaov  wv  \pelav  eyopev  et? 
T^v  eopTt'iv).  On  the  following  morning,  his  accusers  do  not 
go  into  the  praetorium,  “  that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but 
might  eat  the  Passover” — wa  pb  piapOoixnv,  aXXd  (pdyvoaiv  to 
Tracrxa,  where  (payelv  to  irucrya  can  only  refer  to  the  eating 
of  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Nisan,  not 
to  the  eating  of  the  unleavened  bread.  Compare  1  Cor.  v.  7 
— to  7 rdcrya  r/pwv  ervOrj,  corresponding  to  OdcraTe  to  it dcrya  of 
Exod.  xii.  21;  also  Exod.  xii.  43-49.  On  the  other  hand, 
compare  Exod.  xiii.  6  f. — (f>ay eiv  d£vpa.  One  of  the  rules  to 

1  A  simple  morning  walk  across  the  fields  would  not  be  described  in  the 
language  of  Mk.  xv.  21 — 2 l^uva  KvprtvaTov  spX'L6*'0*'  “,r’  aypov. 

2  Jesus  is  arrested  at  night  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  outside  the 

city,  in  order  to  avoid  making  a  stir.  Hence,  we  may  be  sure,  he  would 

not  be  executed  on  a  day  on  which  absolutely  none  of  the  native  popula¬ 

tion  would  be  debarred  from  being  present  at  the  spectacle. 
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be  observed  in  slaying  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46, 
Numb.  ix.  12)  is  interpreted  as  applying  to  Jesus’  death 
(Jn.  xix.  36),  because  the  paschal  lamb  was  sacrificed  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  Jesus  died.  The  immediately 
following  Sabbath  is  called  a  great  Sabbath,  because  it  fell 
on  the  first  feast-day,  that  is  to  say,  the  15th  Nisan  (Jn. 
xix.  31).  Now,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  matter 
the  Gospel  of  Jn.  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  are  right,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Synoptic  tradition.  And,  however  freely  the 
Fourth  Gospel  deals  with  its  Sources,  it  can  be  shown  that, 
with  regard  to  the  chronology  of  these  last  days  at  least,  it 
drew  upon  a  good  Source.1 

Anointing  in  Bethany  on  Monday. — For  fixing  the 
date  of  the  anointing  in  Bethany,  the  Johannine  Gospel  uses 
the  same  Latin  method  of  computation  which  seems  to  be 
employed  in  the  5th  verse  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (tt po  pia?  twv 
a^vpwv  t rjs  eoprrjs  avrcov) — irpo  r/pepwv  tov  it a(T\a  ;  in  other 
words,  it  includes  both  the  terminus  a  quo  and  the  terminus  ad 
quern  and  gives  the  10th  Nisan.  Consequently,  if  the  Pass- 
over  (15th  Nisan)  was  celebrated  on  the  Saturday,  the 
anointing  took  place  on  the  previous  Monday.  Now,  the 
Gospel  of  Mk.  mentions  in  order  the  day  of  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  the  day  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  the  day  of 
many  discourses,  the  day  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  day  of  Jesus’ 
death  (Mk.  xi.  1 1 ,  19,  xiv.  1,  12,  xv.  1).  Counting  from  Friday, 
this  again  brings  us  back  to  Monday.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  in 
any  way  altered  if  we  regard — indeed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so — the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (Jn.  vii. 
53-viii.  1 1)  as  forming  an  original  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  Mk., 
and  insert  it  in  the  only  gap  discernible  here — before  Mk.  xii. 

1  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  only  case  in  which  the  Johannine  Gospel 
furnishes  good  and  trustworthy  information  beyond  that  given  by  the 
Synoptists  :  cp.  Jn.  i.  40  f.  concerning  the  disciples  of  John  ;  ii.  19,  the 
saying  which  accompanied  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  ;  vi.  42,  vii.  42,  the 
descent  and  parentage  of  Jesus ;  vii.  1-10,  Jesus  constrained  by  his 
brethren  to  journey  to  Judaea  ;  x.  1-5,  the  parable  of  the  shepherds  ;  xi.  1, 
Bethany,  the  village  of  Mary  and  Martha  ;  xix.  13,  the  tribunal  of  Pilate  ; 
xix.  31-35,  the  breaking  of  the  bones.  At  the  same  time,  the  occurrence 
of  these  trustworthy  statements  does  not  prevent  us  from  being  obliged  to 
stamp  as  generally  unhistorical  the  whole  outline  of  the  life  of  Jesus  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Gospel. 
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35.  Jesus’  verdict  upon  this  sinning  woman,  then,  marks  the 
opening  of  the  day  on  which  in  the  evening  he  ate  his  last 
meal  in  company  with  his  disciples,  and  the  close  of  which 
witnessed  his  seizure  in  Gethsemane,  the  prelude  to  the  last 
scene  of  all.  For,  as  neither  Jesus  nor  his  disciples  can  have 
been  busy  with  preparations  for  the  Passover  meal,  by  elimin¬ 
ating  Mk.  xiv.  12-16  we  should  lose  our  only  tradition  con¬ 
cerning  this  day  down  to  the  Last  Supper ;  and  to  suppose 
that  there  was  no  such  tradition  is  out  of  the  question.1  Now, 
from  Mk.  xi.  1 1  f.  we  gather  that  on  the  first  evening  after  his 
entry  into  Jerusalem  (the  night  from  Monday  to  Tuesday) 
Jesus  went  to  Bethany,  and  there  stayed  until  the  morning. 
On  the  second  evening,  after  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  (the 
night  from  Tuesday  to  Wednesday),  he  went,  according  to 
Mk.  xiv.  19,  e£u>  rrjs  TToXecos,  and  consequently  not  to  Bethany  : 
he  spent  the  night  in  the  open  air.  The  third  night  (from 
Wednesday  to  Thursday),  after  his  disputations,  he  spent  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Jn.  viii.  1 ).  He  intended  to  spend  the  last 
night  (Thursday  to  Friday)  again  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in 
Gethsemane  (Mk.  xiv.  32).  If,  then,  Jesus  was  anointed 
during  a  meal  in  Bethany,  there  is  every  probability  that 
this  happened  on  Monday  evening,  the  10th  Nisan.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  chronological  note  in  the  Johannine  Gospel 
may  well  be  correct.2 

Decision  to  Proclaim  Himself  the  Messiah. — 
Although  none  of  our  Sources  makes  any  mention  of  it, 
Jesus,  whilst  yet  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  arrived  at  an 
extremely  important  decision.  From  the  very  first,  he 
assumes  in  Jerusalem  the  character  of  the  Messiah.  Thus, 
he  departs  from  the  principle  which  he  himself  had  main¬ 
tained  since  his  baptism  by  John,  and  which  he  had  enjoined 
upon  his  disciples  after  Peter  made  his  avowal.  Previous 
to  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  he  had  kept  his  Messianic 

1  The  disciples  were  certainly  not  likely  to  forget  the  last  day  of  Jesus’ 
ministry,  the  last  day  they  spent  in  his  society. 

2  It  is  also  very  likely  to  be  accurate  for  this  reason  :  no  other  motive 
can  be  discovered,  except  that  of  historical  truth,  for  the  statement  that 
the  anointing  took  place  in  Bethany  on  the  Monday.  Had  the  state¬ 
ment  been  that  it  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  case  would  have  been  very 
different,  for  then  we  should  have  been  led  to  suspect  a  pericope  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  week  of  the  Passion.  But  this  is  not  so. 
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vocation  secret  from  the  public,  the  reason  being  that 
the  announcement  of  the  fact  seemed  to  promise  him 
nothing,  or  at  any  rate  nothing  desirable.  He  feared 
it  would  strengthen  his  countrymen’s  dangerous  longing 
for  freedom.  He  shrank  from  the  idea  of  signs  and  wonders 
being  demanded  from  him,  for  he  could  not  attempt 

to  give  them  without  tempting  God.  He  suspected, 
further,  that  his  poverty  and  lowliness  of  station  would 
give  offence,  and  that  the  people  would  refuse  to  hear 

of  such  a  person  being  the  Messiah.  Then  the  ideas 
which  had  exercised  his  mind  after  the  Messianic  revela¬ 
tion  made  to  him  at  his  baptism  would'  be  continually 
intruding  themselves  upon  him,  and  proving  a  source  ot 
temptation  to  others.1  But  now  all  these  scruples  give 

way  :  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  openly  calls  himself  the  Messiah. 
We  can  infer,  at  all  events,  what  were  the  reasons  which 
determined  him  to  do  this.  In  the  parable  of  the  trust 
goods,  related  on  the  way  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  he 
uses  his  approaching  entry  into  Jerusalem  as  an  occasion 
for  speaking  of  the  entry  of  the  last  of  its  former  Jewish 
rulers  into  the  same  capital.  It  was  therefore  only  natural 
that  the  disciples  and  Jesus  himself  should  search  the 

Scriptures  for  passages  applying  to  the  Messiah’s  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  Two  would  at  once  occur  to  them — the 
two  which  are  blended  together  in  Mt.  xxi.  5.  One,  Isa. 
lxii.  11,  runs  thus,  “  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion ,  Behold 
thy  salvation  yistiek ;  LXX.  6  0x07-77/0 )  cometh !  His 

reward  (cometh)  with  him  and  his  recompense  (marcheth) 
before  him !  ”  The  opening  words  of  this  passage  would 
no  doubt  suggest  to  the  Messianic  community  that  it  was 
God’s  will  that  the  Messiah  should  not  keep  his  future  calling 
secret  in  Jerusalem.2  Here  the  Messiah  seems  also  to  be 

1  See  Chap.  VII.,  pp.  151  f. 

2  Before  the  entry  of  the  Messiah  into  Jerusalem,  which  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  felt  to  be  an  event  of  very  great  importance,  the  disciples,  and  even 
Jesus  himself,  were  necessarily  reminded  of  these  Old  Testament  passages  ; 
for,  in  the  current  opinion  of  the  time,  they  had  reference  to  this  entry. 
And,  in  view  of  the  LXX.  translation,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Isa.  lxii.  11  was  one  of  these  passages.  It  was  originally  written  with  a 
Messianic  purpose.  And  the  imperative  “Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion” 
is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  introductory  words,  “  Behold  Yahw& 
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called  the  future  judge  who  distributes  rewards  and  retribu¬ 
tion.  Jesus  may  have  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to 
produce  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
by  revealing  himself  to  them  as  the  future  judge.  After  all 
that  had  already  happened,  he  could  but  expect  his  death  in 
the  capital ;  hence,  this  divine  injunction  revealed  to  him  a 
last  means  of  making  his  preaching  impressive  to  the  people 
of  Jerusalem.  These  particular  words  of  Scripture,  then, 
expressly  called  upon  men  to  declare  to  the  daughter  of 
Zion  that  her  salvation  was  coming  ;  but  there  was  another 
passage  which  defined  in  what  manner  the  Messiah  must 
make  his  entry  into  the  capital.  In  Zech.  ix.  9,  we  read, 
“  Rejoice  aloud,  O  daughter  of  Zion !  Exult  for  joy,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem  !  Verily,  thy  king  will  make  his  entry 
into  thee.  He  is  just  and  victorious.  He  is  humble,  and 
rideth  upon  an  ass,  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass !  ” 
According  to  Jesus’  own  view,  this  could  not  refer  to  the 
last  glorious  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  for  he  will  then  flash 
forth  like  the  lightning,  and  be  visible  from  the  one  end  of 
the  heavens  to  the  other  (Lk.  xvii.  24).  It  could  only  refer 
to  the  present  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And,  accordingly,  Jesus 
deliberately  arranges  his  entrance  in  conformity  with  these 
words  of  Scripture.1 

Jesus’  Acquaintance  with  Jerusalem. — Jesus  had  been 
long  acquainted  with  the  holy  city.  The  demand  of  the  Law, 
indeed,  that  every  man  of  Israelitish  birth  should  appear  three 
times  a  year  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was,  owing  to  the 
wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  impossible  of  fulfilment  (Deut. 
xvi.  16,  Exod.  xxiii.  17).  Devout  Galileans,  however,  might 
have  come  regularly  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  feasts,  as  we 
are  told  the  parents  of  Jesus  did  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
(Lk.  ii.  41).  In  any  case,  we  may  assume  that  the  man  who 

causes  it  to  be  heard  to  the  end  of  the  earth.”  The  Messiah  himself  may 
not  be  deaf  to  such  an  exhortation  of  the  Lord. 

1  Nobody  can  object  to  this,  except  the  person  who  fails  to  reflect  that 
Jesus  knew  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
passages  of  Scripture  which  were  interpreted  to  bear  upon  the  Messiah. 
Accepting  these  presuppositions,  Jesus  had  no  alternative  but  to  act  as  he 
did.  It  was  not  that  he  looked  upon  the  directions  contained  in  these 
passages  as  happy  suggestions  merely  ;  he  believed  that  they  imposed 
upon  him  a  sacred  duty. 
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travelled  from  Nazareth  to  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness 
would  not  shrink  from  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
required  by  the  Law.  Moreover,  Jesus  had  acquaintances 
living  near  the  city.  Mk.,  it  is  true,  speaks  precisely  only 
of  the  house  of  one  Simon,  a  leper,  situated  in  Bethany  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  Jesus  was  once  a  guest  (Mk.  xiv. 
3 — KaTaicei/jLevov  avTOu).  But  in  both  Lk.  and  Jn.  we  find 
mention  of  the  sisters  Mary  and  Martha,  who  dwelt  in 
Bethany  (so  at  any  rate  Jn.  xi.  i  says,  though  Lk.  x.  38  speaks 
only  of  Kw/j-t]  rt?).  Yet  the  narrative  which  immediately 
precedes  (Lk.  x.  25-37)  belongs  to  the  period  of  Jesus’ 
activity  in  Jerusalem.  Hence,  the  statement  in  the  Johannine 
Gospel  as  to  the  place  where  Mary  and  Martha  lived  may  be 
correct. 

In  Bethany. — On  the  Monday,  therefore,  before  the 
Passover,  which  was  to  begin  on  the  following  Friday  evening 
with  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  Jesus  came  up  from 
Jericho,  and  betook  himself  in  the  first  instance  to  Bethany, 
hidden  amidst  its  pleasant  gardens.  Good  water,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fig,  olive,  almond,  and  carob  trees  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  otherwise  poor  village  of  El-Azariyeh }  Thence 
it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

Jesus’  Associates. — The  companions  of  Jesus  now 
numbered  at  least  twenty.  The  Twelve  were  hardly  the 
only  disciples  who  came  with  him,  for  the  epoch  marked 
by  the  choosing  and  sending  forth  of  these  men  had  long 
been  eclipsed  by  other  events  of  greater  magnitude.2 
Besides  these,  there  were  also  among  his  followers  women 
who  had  come  with  him  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  Mk.  xv. 
40  f.  tells  us  the  names  of  three — Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome — 
but  it  is  expressly  said  that  “  many  other  women  came  up 
with  him  to  Jerusalem”  ( aWai  xoAXcu  at  a-uvavafiao-ai  avrw 

1  Baedeker,  Paldstina,  3rd.  ed.  p.  164. 

2  In  this  connection,  we  must  think  especially  of  the  sojourn  in  heathen 
territory  (Mk.  vii.  24).  No  doubt,  those  who  were  with  Jesus  on  this 
occasion  accompanied  him  also  to  Jerusalem.  We  are  distinctly  told 
(Mk.  x.  41,  xi.  n,  xiv.  17),  however,  that  the  Twelve  still  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  kernel  of  the  new  community.  Compare,  also,  in  particular,  the 
promise  in  Mt.  xix.  28  =  Lk.  xxii.  30,  and  the  fact  of  the  speedy  reunion 
of  the  disciples  (Judas,  of  course,  excepted)  after  Jesus’  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  5). 
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«?  lepoaoXv/uLa).  Lk.  viii.  3  describes  two  other  women  as 
disciples — Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  a  Herodian  official, 
and  Susanna.  When  Jesus  arrived  in  Bethany,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  already  afternoon,  so  he  claimed  the 
hospitality  of  the  sisters  Mary  and  Martha.1 

Mary  and  Martha. — How  many  of  Jesus’  companions 
may  have  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  the  sisters  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  Martha  at  any  rate  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
agitated  by  the  visit.  While  she  is  bestirring  herself  to 
entertain  their  guests,  Mary  seats  herself  at  Jesus’  feet  and 
listens  to  his  words.  As  the  great  prophet — she  has  perhaps 
already  heard  him  called  “  the  coming  Messiah  ” — was  only 
to  be  with  them  for  a  short  while,  she  wished  to  derive  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  from  his  sojourn  in  her  home. 
Martha,  however,  does  not  approve  of  her  sister’s  conduct  in 
thus  sitting  still  and  listening ;  she  even  complains  to  Jesus, 
“  Lord,  carest  thou  not  that  my  sister  leaveth  me  to  serve 
alone?  Bid  her  help  me.”  But,  in  accordance  with  that 
serenity  of  nature  which  we  have  so  frequently  had 
occasion  to  notice,  Jesus  is  unable  to  take  any  pleasure  in 
Martha’s  bustle  and  excitement,  and  she  receives,  instead  of 
praise,  a  gentle  reproach.  “  Martha,  Martha,”  says  Jesus, 
“  thou  art  anxious  and  troublest  thyself  about  many  things, 
and  yet  one  thing  only  is  needful.”  Jesus  is  undoubtedly 
referring  to  the  refreshment  which  has  to  be  provided  for 
himself  and  his  companions.  One  thing  would  be  enough  ; 
but  Martha  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  she  keeps  on  serving  up 
one  new  dish  after  another.2  At  any  rate,  Jesus  refuses  to  bid 
Mary  devote  herself  to  such  service.  “Mary,”  he  says,  “  has 
chosen  the  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her.” 
This  little  story  shows  once  again  the  serenity  and  stead- 

1  Since  this  was  the  only  occasion  during  the  course  of  his  public 
ministry  on  which  he  came  into  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  since 
Bethany  was  the  village  of  Mary  and  Martha  (see  p.  392),  the  visit 
mentioned  in  Lk.  x.  38  must  belong  to  this  time.  But  the  narrative  in 
Lk.  x.  38-42  presupposes  that  this  is  simply  the  first  visit  after  a  long 
absence  ;  this,  too,  only  suits  this  particular  Monday  on  which  Jesus  again 
comes  to  Bethany. 

2  The  deeply  allegorical  conception  of  this  “one  thing  only  is  needful  ” 
in  the  well-known  hymn  of  Schroder  goes  beyond  the  historical  meaning 
of  the  phrase. 
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fastness  of  Jesus’  character,  as  well  as  his  good-natured 
determination,  as  compared  with  the  unexhilarating  bustle 
and  agitation  even  of  good  people  who  are  anxious  to  render 
service.  In  view  of  the  struggles  awaiting  him  in  Jerusalem, 
Jesus  derives  greater  pleasure  from  Mary’s  quiet  listening  than 
from  the  anxious  stir  and  worry  of  Martha  (Lk.  x.  38-42). 

Entry  into  Jerusalem. — It  was  whilst  he  was  in  the 
house  of  these  two  sisters  that  Jesus  made  the  preparations 
for  his  entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  was  informed  that  a  young 
ass,  on  which  no  man  had  ever  yet  sat,1  was  to  be  had  at 
Bethphage,  on  the  way  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem.  Two  of 
the  disciples,  therefore,  go  on  in  advance  and  bring  the  ass’s 
colt  to  Jesus.  A  mantle  is  spread  over  the  beast  and  Jesus 
sits  upon  it.  This  moment,  that  of  the  entry  of  the  Messiah 
into  his  future  capital,  was  both  for  him  and  his  disciples  great 
and  inspiring,  as  well  as  decisive.  The  enthusiasm  of  his 
attendants  is  seen  in  their  spreading  their  garments,  or  green 
straw  (orTi(3aSa$)  cut  from  the  fields,  along  the  road  in  place  of 
carpets — an  ancient  form  of  homage  of  which  we  have  an  early 
instance  when  Jehu  was  made  king  (2  Ki.  ix.  13).  But  the 
green  straw  or  reed  was  displeasing  to  the  later  Evangelists. 
Lk.  (xix.  36)  simply  leaves  it  out.  Mt.  (xx.  8)  converts  it  into 
branches  of  trees ;  while  Jn.  (xii.  13)  thinks  to  do  justice  to 
the  dignity  of  Jesus  by  making  the  people  of  Jerusalem  come 
out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  carrying  palm-branches  in  their 
hands.  This,  however,  is  a  later  embellishment.2  On  the 

1  An  animal  of  this  kind  is  not  pleasant  to  ride,  <?<£’  tv  ohStls  oV-ra  avOpti- 
irwv  eKdOiat  (Mk.  xi.  2).  But  Jesus  did  not  concern  himself  about 
comfort.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  throughout  this  story  of  the 
way  in  which  the  ass  was  procured  there  is  something  mysterious  and 
wonderful  (Mk.  xi.  1-6),  which  can  hardly  be  founded  upon  historical  facts. 
Whether  the  detail  just  mentioned  belongs  to  this  category  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  We  may  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  does,  when  we 
reflect  that  Jesus’  grave  is  described  in  Mk.  xv.  46  simply  as  a  rock -grave, 
in  Mt.  xxvii.  60  as  a  new  rock -grave,  in  Lk.  xxiii.  53  as  a  rock-grave  in 
which  nobody  had  yet  lain  (o5  ovk  tfv  outels  otiiru)  Ktlp.tvos).  The  dignity  of 
the  Messiah  requires  that  he  shall  use  only  what  has  not  been  used  by 
any  man  before.  And  yet  this  thought  may  have  been  in  Jesus’  own  mind 
when  he  selected  the  animal  upon  which  to  ride. 

2  At  that  time,  as  also  at  the  present  day,  the  essential  condition,  a 
forest  wfiich  could  yield  the  palm-branches,  was  wanting  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem.  True,  these  branches  were  used  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
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other  hand,  we  are  told,  further,  that  those  who  went  before 
him  and  those  that  followed  after  him  interwove  with  the 
supplications  of  the  1 1 8th  Psalm  words  which  lauded  the 
speedy  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  implored 
God  for  help.  This  prayer  was,  of  course,  known  to  every 
Jew,  from  its  being  recited  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles— 
“  Hosanna  !  Praised  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  Yahwe” 
(Ps.  cxviii.  25  f„  DC*?  X3n  ^2 :  X3  nmy  To  this  the  dis. 

ciples  add,  “  Praised  be  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David  that 
is  about  to  come  !  ”  It  is  significant  that  they  should  have 
chosen  this  title  for  the  Messianic  kingdom  at  this  particular 
time.  For  David  had  made  Jerusalem  the  capital  of  his 
country  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9);  and  his  reign  was  with  perfect 
justice  looked  upon  as  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the 
Israelitish  State.  Hence,  since  the  time  of  Amos  the  hopes  of 
the  prophets  had  been  fixed  upon  the  raising  again  of  the 
fallen  tabernacle  of  David  (Amos  ix.  11).  The  disciples 
would  not  have  been  good  patriots  if,  on  their  entry  into  the 
venerable  capital,  Galileans  as  they  were,  their  hearts  had  not 
leapt  with  joy  at  the  glory  about  to  be  shed  upon  Jerusalem 
by  the  coming  kingdom  of  God,  or  had  not  looked  forward 
with  eager  hope  to  the  political  greatness  of  their  people, 
soon  to  dawn.2  Jesus  himself,  it  is  true,  entirely  rejected 
such  ideas.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  he  contends 

and  the  Mishnah  speaks  of  ( Sukka  iii.  1)  an  (otherwise  unknown)  “  Iron 
Mountain”  ">0,  har  habbarzel)  as  the  place  whence  they  were 

obtained  ;  but  Jesus’  entry  was  not  prepared  for  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Still,  the  narrative  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
certainly  coloured  by  recollection  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  for  its 
author  was  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  that  festival  (even  on  the 
evidence  of  Jn.  vii.  37).  On  that  occasion  the  people  waved  branches  of 
palm,  myrtle,  and  willow,  whilst  they  recited  the  words  of  the  118th  Psalm 
(«!  hjk  ;  Sukka ,  iii.  9). 

1  Compare  Sukka,  iii.  9,  iv.  5  (see  note  above). 

2  The  words  “The  kingdom  of  our  father  David  that  is  about  to  come,” 
recited  by  a  band  of  pilgrims  as  they  entered  the  city,  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  would  certainly  have  been  understood  by  everybody,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  an  aspiration  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  God 
from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  True,  the  hopes  of  the  Jews  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  spiritual  and  moral  possessions  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
but  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  other  Messianic  blessings  seems  to 
have  been  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Israelitish  State. 
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against  the  view  that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  considered  a  son 
of  David  (Mk.  xii.  3 7).  But,  for  the  present,  he  does  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  his  disciples’  joy.  The  disciples’ 
triumphal  cry,  as  reported  in  Mk.  (xi.  9  f.),  concludes  with  the 
prayer,  “  Help  in  the  heights.”  Jerome  gives  us,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  words  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  “  Osanna 
barrama!”  (Nestle,  op.  cit.,  p.  78),  that  is  to  say,  n£?,?  ^  nV^n, 
hoshi '  ah  na  baramah.  “  In  the  heights  ”  is,  of  course,  a  name 
for  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  therefore  for  God  himself, 

“  who  dwelleth  on  high.” 

Participation  of  the  People. — Unless  we  accept  the 
free  version  of  the  Johannine  Gospel  as  historical,  we  are 
not  told  that  the  population  of  Jerusalem  took  any  part  in 
these  acclamations  and  demonstrations  of  homage.  On  the 
contrary,  Mt.  and  Lk.  seek  to  describe  the  effect  which  this 
peculiar  procession  of  pilgrims  had  upon  the  people  of  the  city. 
The  former  tells  us  (xxi.  10  f.)  that  “  the  entire  city  was  in 
commotion.”  People  asked  one  another,  “  Who  is  this 
coming?  ”  and  were  told,  “  It  is  the  prophet  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
in  Galilee.”  The  words  eaelcrOr]  Tracra  r)  7 roXis  may  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.1  It  is  true  that  even  in 
Jericho  Zacchaeus,  because  of  the  press  of  the  multitude, 
climbed  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  in  order  to  be  able  to  see 
Jesus.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  any  idea  got  abroad  in 
Jerusalem  of  the  approaching  entry  of  Jesus,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  people  were  anxious  to  see  the  great  Galilean 
prophet,  or,  perhaps,  even  the  notorious  false  teacher  of 
Galilee.  We  are  not  told  that  the  populace  understood  the 
entrance  upon  the  foal  of  an  ass  to  be  a  Messianic  announce¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  consequently,  we  may 
well  assume  that  they  did  not  so  understand  it.2  The  remark 
in  the  Johannine  Gospel  (xii.  16),  that  the  disciples  them- 

1  Compare  the  arrival  of  the  Magi  in  Jerusalem — 'HpdSys  trappy  *a\ 
■n a<ra  ltpu<T<l\vp.a  p.tT  avrov  (Mt.  ii.  3). 

2  According  to  Mt.  xxi.  15  f.,  the  children  in  the  temple  cried  “  Hosanna 
to  (Help)  the  son  of  David  !  ”  But,  seeing  that  the  disciples  did  not 
acclaim  Jesus  as  the  son  of  David  (Mk.  xi.  9  f.  as  against  Mt.  xxi.  9),  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  the  children  did  so  either.  Indeed,  Mk.  xii.  37  tells 
us  that  Jesus  forbade  his  disciples  to  address  him  as  the  son  of  David. 
For  the  healing  of  the  blind  and  the  lame,  recorded  in  the  same  context, 
see  p.  393,  n.  1. 
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selves  did  not  think  of  interpreting  Jesus’  action  as  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Zech.  ix.  9,  may  certainly  be  true  of  some  of  them,  if 
not  of  all.  But  Lk.  gives  a  very  different  version  of  the 
acclamations  of  the  disciples  (xix.  38,  6  epxop.evo 9  fiaaiXevs 
instead  of  >)  epxo/aevt]  fiacriXe  la  tou  Trarpog  t]p.wv  A  avlS  ] 
compare  Jn.  xii.  13).  In  Mt.  xxi.  g,  we  have  “  Hosanna  to  the 
son  of  David  !  ”  According  to  Lk.,  the  Pharisees  in  the  crowd 
accompanying  Jesus  called  upon  him  to  impose  silence  upon 
his  disciples.  But  he  answers,  “  I  say  unto  you,  that  if  these 
are  silent,  the  stones  will  cry  out !  ”  It  is  therefore  God’s 
will  that  this  great  moment  shall  not  pass  by  silently.  True, 
the  event  was  of  greater  importance  for  those  who  were 
entering  the  city  than  for  the  city  itself.  Yet  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  soon  knew  that  the  Galilean  prophet  had  come ;  his 
solemn  entry  was  equivalent  to  an  announcement  of  his 
future  activity. 

In  the  House  of  Simon  the  Leper. — By  this  time  it 
was  evening.  Jesus  contents  himself  with  a  visit  to  the 
temple  courts,  of  course  leaving  the  colt  outside.1  When  he 
and  his  followers  had  “  looked  round  about  upon  all  things,” 
he  returned  with  the  Twelve  to  Bethany,  where  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  take  supper  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  leper.  We  are  not  told  that  he  healed  this  man.  Lev. 
xiii.  45  f.  shows  that  the  Law  laid  down  very  strict  regulations 
for  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy — “  The  leper,  in  whom  the 
plague  is,  his  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  the  hair  of  his  head 
shall  go  loose,  and  he  shall  cover  his  upper  lip  and  shall  cry, 
‘  Unclean  !  unclean  !’....  He  must  dwell  apart ;  he  shall 
keep  himself  outside  the  encampment”  (Lev.  xiii.  45  f.).  But 
since  leprosy  is  hereditary,  though  not  infectious,  the  Law’s 
injunctions  would  hardly  be  observed  in  all  cases.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  afflicted  man  may  have  heard  how  little 
fear  Jesus  had  of  the  unclean,  and  so  may  have  summoned  up 
courage  to  invite  him  into  his  house.  And  Jesus  does  not 
refuse  to  go,  for  a  man  suffering  from  such  an  affliction  as 

1  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  sanctuary,  and  is 
also  to  be  inferred,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  from  Mk.  xi.  16  :  if  he  refused 
to  allow  anything  to  be  carried  across  the  holy  enclosure,  he  certainly 
would  not,  contrary  to  traditional  observance,  ride  across  it  upon  an 
animal. 
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leprosy,  with  its  accompanying  isolation,  had  double  need  of 
his  consolation.1 

Mk.  goes  on  to  tell  us  (xiv.  3-9) — and  Mt.  (xxvi.  6-13) 
agrees  with  him — that,  whilst  Jesus  sat  at  supper,  a  woman 
came  in  and  poured  over  his  head  ointment  of  spikenard, 
so  very  precious  that  the  disciples  were  aghast  at  her  extra¬ 
vagance,  for  with  the  money  required  to  purchase  the  oint¬ 
ment  (over  300  denarii  [about  ^12])  they  could  have 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  many  poor  people.  Jesus  reproves 
them  for  finding  fault.  Charity  can  at  all  times  be  shown  to 
the  poor ;  but  not  so  love  to  himself,  for  he  is  about  to  die. 
The  present  act  is  an  anticipation  of  his  anointing  tor  the 
grave.  The  saying  itself  suggests  that,  in  view  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  death,  the  woman’s  token  of  love  does  him  good, 
just  as  a  gift  of  money  benefits  a  poor  man.  As,  moreover, 
Jesus’  principle  with  regard  to  almsgiving  is  that  the  left  hand 
should  not  know  what  the  right  hand  does  (Mt.  vi.  3),  he 
would  not  have  his  disciples  calculate  in  hard  figures  the 
material  value  of  a  benefit  conferred  upon  him  out  of  pure 
good  feeling,  and  appraise  its  worth  by  that  standard.2 

(a)  ACCORDING  TO  LK.  AND  JN. — Lk.  has  omitted  this 
incident,  but  gives  in  another  part  of  his  Gospel  a  story  in 
which,  as  in  this  case,  the  host  is  called  Simon,  and  Jesus  is 
anointed  by  a  woman  who  enters  the  house  from  without. 
Since  Lk.  undoubtedly  had  the  text  of  Mk.  before  him,  he 
must  have  left  out  the  section  dealing  with  the  anointing  in 
Bethany  because  he  considered  his  own  narrative  to  be  another 
version  of  the  same  event.  The  Gospel  of  Jn.,  also,  took  Lk.’s 
narrative  to  be  equivalent  to  Mk.’s  ;  it  follows  Mk.  on  the 
whole,  but  introduces  certain  features  from  Lk. — amongst 
other  things  representing  the  supper  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha,  whose  brother  Lazarus 

1  Even  Judaism  sympathised  with  such  visits  to  lepers.  Job,  for 
instance,  is  visited  by  his  friends,  who  come  for  the  purpose  of  consoling 
him,  remaining  with  him  over  a  week  (Job.  ii.  1 1—13).  And  we  must 
remember  that  Job  and  his  friends,  notwithstanding  their  Edomite  origin 
(Uz,  Teman,  Eliphaz,  Zophar  ;  Job  i.  1,  ii.  11=  Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  28), 
are  regarded  as  models  of  Jewish  piety. 

2  Money  matters  were  always  regarded  by  Jesus  as  of  minor  importance 
(see  pp.  429  ff.)  ;  indeed,  he  looked  upon  the  possession  of  money  as  a 
serious  peril  (Mk.  x.  23). 
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(known  to  this  Gospel  only)  takes  the  place  of  Simon  the 
leper.  In  this  case,  Martha  serves  at  table,  Mary  anoints 
Jesus,  and  it  is  the  traitor  Judas  who  objects  to  the  waste 
(Jn.  xii.  1-8).  We  must,  however,  keep  the  house  of  Simon 
the  leper  and  the  house  of  the  sisters  Mary  and  Martha  dis¬ 
tinct  (Lk.  vii.  36-50,  x.  38-42).  And  to  take  Mary  for  the 
woman  who  anointed  Jesus  would  be  to  cast  an  undeserved 
stigma  upon  her.  For  it  was  well  known  that  Jesus  was  no 
stranger  in  the  house  of  the  two  sisters  ;  but  Simon,  his  host, 
in  Lk.,  thinks  Jesus  is  unacquainted  with  the  woman  who 
anoints  him  (Lk.  vii.  39).  Hence,  we  have  good  reason  to 
assume  that  the  two  narratives  in  Lk.  vii.  36-50  and  Mk.  xiv. 
3-1 1  describe  the  same  event — that  which  happened  on  the 
Monday  evening  of  the  week  in  which  Jesus’  death  took  place. 
Yet  the  passage  about  Mary  and  Martha  (Lk.  x.  38-42)  must 
be  kept  entirely  separate  from  both  narratives.  All  we  can  say 
with  safety  is  that  these  two  sisters  dwelt  in  Bethany,  and  that 
the  episode  in  which  they  figure  (Jn.  xi.  1)  took  place  on  this 
same  day.1 

(, b )  LEPER  AND  PHARISEE. — Objection  might  possibly  be 
taken  to  Simon  the  leper  being  described  as  a  Pharisee  (Lk. 
vii.  36  f.),  and  yet  as  observing  the  Law  so  little  as,  contrary  to 
its  injunctions,  to  receive  guests  into  his  house.  The  fact  is 
certainly  strange,  but  it  is  not  inconceivable.  Both  the  New 
Testament  (Mt.  xxiii.  3  f.)  and  the  Mishnah  (. Berakhoth ,  ii.  6), 
tell  us  that  the  Pharisees  were  fond  of  making  exceptions  in 
their  own  favour;  and  in  this  instance  it  was  not  the  Pharisee, 
but  Jesus,  who  offended,  by  entering  Simon’s  house.  In  any 
case,  as  far  as  possible  the  precepts  of  the  Law  would  no 
doubt  be  fulfilled  in  every  respect.2 

(c)  WHAT  HAPPENED. — Whilst  they  are  at  supper,  the 
woman  enters  the  apartment.  The  Pharisee  knows  that  she  is 
a  sinful  woman.  On  her  part,  it  required  no  small  amount  of 

1  See  p.  403,  n.  1.  Wendt,  Joh.-Ev.,  1900,  pp.  37-39,  tries  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  by  suggesting  that  Lk.  in  the  first  instance  inserted  in 
his  Source  certain  particulars  from  Mk — such,  for  instance,  as  the  name 
Simon,  and  the  anointing.  This  is  certainly  a  possible  solution.  But  it  is 
in  Lk.  alone  that  we  find  a  satisfactory  motive  for  the  love  made  manifest 
in  the  act  of  anointing. 

2  See  p.  408,  n.  1,  the  reference  to  Job. 
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courage  to  enter  this  house ;  for  though  many  people  might 
avoid  it  because  of  the  affliction  of  its  master,  it  would  also 
be  well  known  that  the  master  of  the  house  held  himself 
scrupulously  aloof  from  contact  with  sinners,  and  refused  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  all  such  as  were  not  earnestly 
pious.  The  woman  does  not  heed  this  :  she  enters  the  room, 
places  herself  by  the  feet  of  Jesus  as  he  reclines  on  the  couch, 
and,  weeping  so  bitterly  that  the  tears  fall  down  upon  his  feet, 
she  stoops,  wipes  away  the  tears  with  her  hair,  and  anoints  Jesus 
with  the  ointment.  In  this  procedure  the  company  sitting 
at  meat  with  Jesus  are  shocked  at  two  things.  First,  the 
disciples  find  fault  with  the  extravagance.  Jesus,  however, 
praises  this  as  a  token  of  heartfelt  love.  At  the  same  time, 
he  reads  a  still  more  serious  reproof  in  the  countenance  of  his 
host ;  “If  this  man  were  a  prophet,  he  would  know  who  and 
what  sort  of  a  woman  she  is  who  touches  him,  namely,  a 
sinner.”  Jesus  answers  this  second  reproof  by  means  of  a 
parable.  “  A  lender  had  two  debtors.  The  one  owed  him 
five  hundred  denarii,  the  other  fifty.  Neither  was  able  to 
pay.  The  lender  forgave  the  debt  in  both  cases.  Which  of 
the  two  loved  him  the  most  ?  ”  Simon  thinks,  “  Of  course,  the 
one  to  whom  he  forgave  most.”  Thereupon  Jesus  shows  the 
application  of  the  parable.  “  Behold,  then,  which  of  you 
twain  loveth  me  most  ?  Thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my 
feet,  no  oil  for  my  head,  no  kiss  of  greeting.  This  woman 
hath  wet  me  with  her  tears,  anointed  my  feet,  and  pressed 
many  kisses  upon  them.”  We  may  reasonably  question 
whether  Jesus  really  did  enumerate  such  failures  of  friendli¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  his  host.  The  story  was  evidently  to 
some  extent  touched  up  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Evangelist  Lk.1 

Jesus  at  any  rate  pointed  to  the  great  love  shown  to  him 
by  the  woman.  “  Therefore  I  say  unto  thee,”  he  continues, 
“  because  she  hath  shown  much  love,  her  many  sins  are  forgiven 
her.  They  to  whom  little  is  forgiven  also  love  little.”  Thus, 
as  in  the  parable  the  debtor  to  whom  the  larger  debt  was 

1  If,  however,  the  host  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  Pharisee  and  a 
leper,  his  apparent  lapse  in  hospitality  might  in  certain  respects  be  judged 
more  leniently.  But,  in  that  case,  Jesus’  own  words  must  appear  all  the 
more  surprising. 
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forgiven  cherished  the  greater  love  for  his  creditor,  so  also  this 
woman  shows  the  greater  love  for  Jesus  precisely  because  the 
most  sins  are  forgiven  to  her.  Thrust  out,  though  she  was, 
from  the  pious  society  of  Israel,  she  had  heard  of  the  prophet 
of  Nazareth,  who  proclaimed  God’s  love  even  to  those  that 
are  lost — who  indeed  makes  this  the  fundamental  principle  of 
his  life.  Accordingly,  she  summons  up  fresh  courage  ;  in  spite 
of  her  sins,  she  may  yet  be  saved ;  and  it  is  gratitude  for  this 
new  and  blissful  thought  that  impels  her  to  enter  the  house  of  the 
Pharisee,  though  it  has  always  been  closed  to  her  hitherto,  and 
she  herself  has  never  before  thought  of  crossing  its  threshold. 
She  takes  with  her  perhaps  the  most  costly  thing  she  possesses, 
the  precious  spikenard,  which  assuredly  was  not  originally 
intended  for  this  purpose.  Such  deep  love  as  this  the  Pharisee 
cannot  show.  He  has  not  derived  from  Jesus’  preaching  a 
benefit  equal  to  that  of  the  woman.  So,  Jesus  bestows  upon 
her,  in  return  for  her  token  of  love,  a  great  gift  when  he 
exclaims,  “  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.”  Where  the  Gospel  of 
God’s  searching  love  is  so  gratefully  received,  all  anxiety  with 
regard  to  the  judgment  disappears.  There  is  such  complete 
certainty  of  forgiveness  that  no  amount  of  subsequent  brooding 
can  undermine  it.  And  it  is  precisely  this  ultimate  danger 
that  Jesus  would  like  to  remove.1  Here  again  we,  of  course, 
hear  of  the  same  objections  as  were  raised  against  him  in  the 
house  of  Peter  at  Capernaum,  when  he  assured  the  paralytic 
that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him.  But  now  Jesus  is  not  deterred 
by  such  objections.  He  says  to  the  woman,  “  Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee.”  In  other  words,  Through  thy  faith  in  the  truth 
of  my  preaching  thou  art  freed  from  anxiety  about  the 
judgment  of  God.  “Go  in  peace”:  or,  Let  not  the  peace  of 
soul,  which  thou  hast  now  won,  be  disturbed  by  tempting 
thoughts. 

CURSING  THE  Fig-tree. — Jesus  spends  the  night  from 
Monday  to  Tuesday  in  Bethany.  On  the  latter  day  he  returns 

1  It  is  only  an  ultimate  danger  that  is  here  in  question  ;  for  the  motive 
which  has  led  the  woman  into  the  Pharisee’s  house  is  overflowing  gratitude 
for  her  peace  of  soul,  for  the  glad  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  her  sins. 
This  feeling  she  has  derived  from  the  holy  prophet  of  God,  because  he  is 
not  prevented  by  his  piety  from  associating  in  a  friendly  way  with  sinners, 
and  is  able  to  tell  of  the  love  of  God  that  seeks  out  those  who  are  lost. 
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with  his  disciples  to  Jerusalem.  Feeling  hungry,  and  seeing 
a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf  near  the  roadside,  he  looks  for  fruit  on  it, 
but  finds  none.  Mk.  adds  (xi.  13)  naively,  “It  was  not  the 
season  for  figs”  (o  yap  Kaipo 9  ovk  rjv  ctvkcov).  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  early  figs  are  ripe  in  Palestine  about  the  end  of  June  ; 
summer  figs  may  be  had  ripe  from  August  onwards.  Fruit 
which  has  not  ripened  is  left  on  the  tree  through  the  winter  and 
ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  the  following  spring.  Josephus 
expressly  says  {Bell.  Jud .,  iii.  519),  that  in  his  time  grapes  and 
figs  were  found  in  ripe  condition  for  ten  months  in  the  year  on 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  beside  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  This  will 
explain  how  it  was  that  Jesus  came  to  look  for  fruit  on  this 
seemingly  vigorous  tree  at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the 
Passover.1  When  he  finds  none,  he  turns  abruptly  away,  and 
curses  it,  “  Let  no  man  ever  after  eat  fruit  of  thee  !  ”  This  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  strong  expression  of  the  disquiet 
of  his  hunger.  Indeed,  the  whole  episode  reveals  the  human 
side  of  Jesus.  He  is  hungry  ;  he  makes  a  mistake  ;  he  curses  a 
tree.  If  it  be  sympathisingly  urged  that  the  tree  was,  after  all, 
innocent,  neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  a  tree,  and 
not  a  human  being,  that  was  cursed.  We  might  even  go 
further,  and  urge  that  it  is  a  human  being  from  whom  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  is  withheld.  This  saying  of  Jesus  with  regard  to 
the  fig-tree  may,  then,  be  compared  with  the  words  spoken  on 
the  evening  before  as  to  the  waste  of  precious  ointment :  “  The 
poor  ye  have  with  you  always,  but  me  ye  have  not  always.” 
It  is  now,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  going  to  face  death  with 
full  consciousness  of  it,  that  he  feels  his  own  personal  worth. 
No  harm  will  be  done  if  for  once  in  a  way  something  is 
withheld  from  the  poor  for  his  sake  ;  no  harm  will  be  done  if 
no  man  ever  eats  of  the  fig-tree  which  has  denied  him  its 
fruit.2 

1  It  is  wrong,  however,  simply  because  it  is  possible  to  explain  Jesus’ 
mistaken  supposition,  to  make  this  a  pretext  for  asserting  that  he  would 
have  a  perfect  right  to  expect  fruit  on  the  tree.  It  is  not  usual  for  fruit  to 
remain  on  the  tree  from  the  previous  year.  The  brief  remark  in  Mk.  xi. 
13  is  in  every  way  happier  than  such  unfortunate  attempts  as  this  to  escape 
from  the  difficulties. 

2  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  age  of  Jesus  the  exploiting  of 
Nature  was  not  carried  out  in  the  thoroughgoing  fashion  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  A  nation  whose  laws  permitted  any  stranger  to  gather 
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The  entire  occurrence  would  unquestionably  have  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  tradition,  had  not  words  spoken  by  Jesus 
subsequently  been  connected  with  it.  It  shows,  however,  very 
clearly  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  disciples  to  hold  fast  to  the 
idea  of  their  Master  being  the  Messiah  ;  precisely  because, 
besides  sharing  great  and  inspiring  experiences  with  Jesus, 
they  also  participated  in  all  the  small  and  trivial  circumstances 
which  bound  him  to  the  world,  for  he  was  a  real  denizen  of 
it,  and  not  one  who  belonged  to  it  merely  in  outward  seeming. 
But  his  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  also  reveals  to  us  the  spirit  in 
which  he  approached  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 
There  is,  after  all,  something  very  harsh  in  the  words  spoken 
to  the  tree.  It  may  be  that  Jesus  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
small  success  which  had  attended  his  entry  into  the  city  the 
day  before.  Jerusalem  had  not  recognised  in  him  the  king  of 
peace  spoken  of  by  the  prophet. 

The  Market  in  the  Temple. — Just  before  the  Pass- 
over,  the  court  of  the  temple,  with  its  spacious  porticoes  on 
every  side,  presented  a  very  busy  scene.  The  sellers  of  doves 
are  here  offering  for  sale  the  cheapest  of  sacrifices.1  Money¬ 
changers  are  exchanging  the  money  of  the  heathen  Roman 
for  the  holy  coinage  now  used  only  for  the  temple  ;  this  bore 
no  image  of  living  thing  stamped  upon  it,  and  dated  from  the 
time  when  Israel  could  still  coin  her  own  gold  and  silver 
money.  For  in  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  only 
copper  coins  were  struck.2  Finally,  the  manifold  require¬ 
ments  of  the  approaching  festival  necessitated  the  carrying 
or  dragging  to  and  fro  of  all  sorts  of  utensils  and  implements 
across  the  court  of  the  temple.  All  this  bustle  and  activity  is 
displeasing  to  Jesus. 

JESUS’  Anger. — With  an  unerring  eye  he  detects  the  deep- 
rooted  evil  in  this  place  of  pilgrimage,  as  in  every  other  in 

grapes  off  the  vine  and  wheat  from  the  cornfield,  provided  neither  basket 
nor  sickle  was  used  (Deut.  xxiii.  25  f.),  would  not  be  seriously  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  a  solitary  fruit-tree. 

1  Cp.  Lev.  v.  7-1 1  ;  though  the  sacrifice  of  fine  meal  was  even  cheaper 
still  (Lev.  v.  11  f.  ;  and,  without  any  indication  of  relative  value,  in 
Lev.  i.  14-17). 

2  The  coins  of  Herod  and  the  Herodians  are  always  copper  coins. 
In  Mk.  xii.  15-17  Jesus  expects  to  see  the  image  of  the  emperor  on  a 
denarius. 
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both  earlier  and  later  times.  Jerusalem  draws  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  pious  pilgrims  ;  it  trades  upon  the  piety 
of  the  stranger.  Sacrifice  and  festival  observance  are  really 
just  as  little  the  central  features  of  Jesus’  religion  as  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  precepts  of  ceremonial 
purity.  But,  in  so  thinking,  what  he  is  opposed  to  is  the 
hypocrisy  of  those  who  pretend  to  minister  to  piety,  while 
they  are  in  reality  thinking  only  of  their  own  gain.  What  he 
contends  against  is  avarice  hiding  under  the  cloak  of  piety. 
And  he  recalls  that  great  day  in  the  religious  history  of 
ancient  Israel1  when  Jeremiah  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  and  represented  to  the  faithful  who  thronged 
thither,  believing  fully  in  the  sanctity  and  indestructibility  of 
this  chosen  house  of  God,  that  God  had  destroyed  his  temple 
at  Shiloh,  and  would  also  destroy  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  if 
thieving,  murder,  adultery,  the  bearing  of  false  witness,  and 
the  worship  of  idols  did  not  cease  (Jer.  vii.  1-28,  xxvi.  1-24). 
It  is  in  this  address  of  Jeremiah  that  the  phrase  occurs — “  Is 
then  the  house  which  is  called  after  my  (God’s)  name  become 
in  your  eyes  a  robber’s  den?”  (Jer.  vii.  11).  So,  also,  the 
court  of  the  temple,  where  so  much  trade  and  barter  is 
carried  on,  appears  to  Jesus  to  be  like  a  robber’s  den. 

Cleansing  of  the  Temple. — Then  Jesus,  assisted  by 
his  disciples,  puts  his  hand  to  a  deed  of  violence;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  could  be  driven 
out,  the  money-changers’  tables  overturned,  and  the  wares 
and  animals  offered  for  sale  removed,  without  strong  measures 
being  taken,  without  forcible  compulsion  and  personal  col¬ 
lision.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  formal  battle,  a  conquest  of  the  court 
of  the  temple  by  Jesus’  company.  The  Fourth  Gospel  says 
that  Jesus  had  a  scourge  in  his  hand  when  he  did  the  deed 
(Jn.  ii.  15,  7r oa'i<rag  <f>payeX\iov  ex  o-yomW).  In  any  case,  he 
did  not  wage  the  fight  alone  ;  his  disciples  must  have  taken 
part  in  it  with  zeal  equal  to  his  own.  The  court  of  the  temple 
is  captured.  Jesus  holds  it  all  day  long,  and  will  not  permit 

1  Proof  that  this  day  of  Jeremiah  really  was  in  Jesus’  mind  is  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  the  direct  quotation  of  Jer.  vii.  n,  but  also  in  his 
referring  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  temple  (Jn.  ii.  19,  Mk.  xiv. 
58  f.,  xv.  29),  just  as  Jeremiah  had  in  view  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of 
his  day  (Jer.  vii.  14). 
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any  vessel  to  be  carried  across  it ;  which,  of  course,  necessitated 
keeping  a  strict  watch  upon  the  gates.1 

His  Accompanying  Sayings. — Jesus  accompanied  this 
deed  of  violence  with  two  sayings,  one  defending  the  act, 
the  other  describing  it  as  but  a  small  thing  compared  with 
the  greater  act  which  was  to  follow.  He  defends  his  right  to 
act  thus  on  the  ground  that  the  original  purpose  in  the 
building  of  the  temple  was  disregarded.  “  Is  it  not  written,” 
he  cries,  with  Isa.  lvi.  7  in  his  mind,  that  “my  house  shall 
be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples  ?  But  ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves.”  In  this  last  phrase,  therefore,  he 
repeats  the  indictment  of  Jeremiah  (vii.  11).  There  were 
many  persons  who  would  not  dispute  the  fact  that  these 
disgraceful  conditions  required  to  be  radically  altered  ;  but 
the  initiative  should  come  from  those  whose  special  business 
it  was  to  regulate  these  matters — from  the  high-priest  and 
the  Synedrium,  not  from  the  Galilean  prophet.  Jesus  next 
declares,  in  words  the  form  of  which  could  not  be  accurately 
determined  even  two  days  later,  that  within  three  days, 
when  this  earthly  temple  made  by  human  hands  shall  have 
been  destroyed,  he  will,  in  place  of  it,  set  up  a  temple  not 
built  by  human  hands.  But  whether  he  regarded  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  temple  as  about  to  be  brought 
about  by  himself  or  by  the  act  of  his  enemies  is  a  matter 
upon  which  people  were  very  soon  at  variance  (Mk.  xiv.  58  f., 
xv.  29,  Jn.  ii.  19).2 

Announcement  of  the  Messiah. — At  any  rate,  Jesus 
made  a  very  remarkable  declaration,  tantamount  to  the 
public  announcement  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  following 
upon  a  most  remarkable  action.  For  it  was  an  established 
belief  amongst  the  Jews  that  some  day  an  eternal  and  holy 
city  would  descend  from  heaven  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Jerusalem  which  had  been  built  by  the  hands  of  men  ;  and 

1  Here,  again,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  tradition,  in  the  desire  to 
preserve  the  picture  of  Jesus  as  free  as  possible  from  impressions  liable 
to  confuse  it,  mentions  the  disciples  and  all  other  characters  in  the 
Evangelical  story  only  where  their  mention  cannot  really  be  avoided. 
Hence,  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  is  not  described  in  the  Gospel  story 
with  as  much  graphic  and  vivid  clearness  as  we  could  wish. 

2  Cp.  p.  475.  If  it  be  thought  of  as  the  act  of  his  enemies,  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  would  seem  to  be  a  sequel  to  its  desecration. 
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one  of  the  features  in  this  eternal  holy  city  would  be — at 
all  events  according  to  one  view — a  temple  not  built  by  the 
hand  of  man  (Rev.  xxi.  2,  io,  but  cp.  22  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Enoch  liii.  6,  xc.  28  f.  ;  or  differently  again  in  Sibyll.  iii.  290- 
294).  If  this  temple  is  not  to  be  built  by  men,  nor  directly 
sent  by  God  either,  the  bringer  of  it  can  only  be  the  Messiah  (so 
also  Enoch  liii.  6).  So,  when  Jesus  says  that  he  himself  will 
bring  the  temple  not  made  by  human  hands,  he  distinctly 
designates  himself  the  Messiah.1  True,  our  only  evidence 
that  this  saying  was  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  the  cleansing  of 
the  temple  is  Jn.  ii.  19.  But  it  was  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  for 
two  days  afterwards  the  Synedrium  had  witnesses  ready  to 
hand  who  declared  that  they  had  heard  it  spoken  ;  moreover, 
its  import  suggests  that  it  must  have  been  uttered  in  sight 
of  the  earthly  sanctuary.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the 
original  wording,  it  fits  in  every  way  excellently  into  the 
context  which  deals  with  the  cleansing  of  the  temple.  This 
latter  act  is  merely  preparatory  ;  the  renovation  will  follow 
immediately  afterwards.  The  beginning  of  the  saying  may 
have  been  either  as  Jn.  gives  it,  or  as  Mk.  gives  it.  According 
to  the  former,  the  antithesis  is,  “Ye  have  profaned  the  temple; 
I  will  sanctify  it.  Break  it  down  ;  I  will  build  it  up  again.” 
According  to  Mk.,  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  said,  “  I  will 
now  cleanse  this  temple ;  but  I  will  break  it  down  and  in  the 
briefest  space  will  replace  it  by  a  better.”  Jesus  might  have 
said  either.  But  the  utterance  of  the  words  makes  the  whole 
proceeding  more  significant ;  as  was  no  doubt  intended  by 
Jesus.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  have  paid  but  little  heed  to 
his  entry  into  the  city.  His  present  act,  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  is  one  that  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
Jews  throughout  the  Jewish  world  ;  and  the  saying  which  ac¬ 
companied  it  announced  clearly  enough  Jesus’  Messianic  claim. 
Thus,  the  act  was  similar  in  conception  to  the  miracle  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  perform  in  the  story  of  the  temptation,  that  of 

1  And  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  that  he  should  thus  publicly 
designate  himself  the  Messiah.  By  his  so  doing,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
revolution  contemplated  by  him  was  merely  religious,  not  political.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  do  not  hear  of  anyone  having  reposed  false  hopes  in  him. 
The  question  as  to  the  tribute  money  (pp.  429  ff.)  was  intended  to  test 
him  in  this  direction. 
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letting  himself  down  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  without 
being  hurt.  The  idea  now  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  Jesus,  and  to  proclaim  to  it  his  peculiar  belief  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  The  only  advantage  the  present  act 
has  over  the  miracle  suggested  to  him  at  the  temptation,  is 
that  it  serves  as  a  most  powerful  exhortation  to  repentance, 
without  at  the  same  time  involving  any  tempting  appeal  to 
divine  help.  Jesus’  principal  object,  however,  in  employing 
this  kind  of  exhortation,  was  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  upon  himself. 

The  Authorities  do  not  Interfere. — The  custody  of 
the  temple  was  entrusted,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  highest 
Jewish  authority,  the  Synedrium,  and,  in  the  second,  to  the 
Roman  soldiery,  whose  barracks,  the  castle  of  Antonia, 
adjoined  the  court  of  the  temple  at  its  north-west  corner, 
being  connected  with  it  by  two  flights  of  steps  (Acts  xxi. 
3 1 —3 7;  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  v.  238-247,  and  Ant.,  xv.  403). 
The  promptitude  with  which  the  Roman  soldiery  intervened 
on  several  occasions  when  disturbances  arose  in  the  court  of 
the  temple  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Paul’s  being  taken 
prisoner  (Acts  xxi.  3 1— 37).1  Accordingly,  we  might  well 
wonder  why  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the 
tumult  that  arose  when  Jesus  and  his  disciples  cleansed  the 
temple,  for  the  disturbance  would  assuredly  not  be  less  than 
on  the  other  occasion.  Mk.  tells  us  that  the  high-priests 
and  Scribes — that  is  to  say,  the  Synedrium  of  Jerusalem 
— heard  of  the  occurrence,  and  considered  how  they 
might  destroy  Jesus;  but  it  appeared  difficult  to  bring 
about  his  destruction,  because  he  had  profoundly  impressed 
the  masses  by  his  personality  and  by  his  words.  In  fact, 
the  inactivity  of  the  Roman  and  Jewish  guardians  of  the 
temple  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  the  storm  was  merely  temporary,  being  very  speedily 
followed  by  unmistakable  evidence  of  better  order — an 
effect  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  strong  personality 

1  True,  the  period  during  which  Pilate  held  office  was  much  quieter 
than  that  of  the  procurator  Felix,  so  that  Pilate  may  have  let  many  things 
pass  unnoticed  which  Felix  dare  not  tolerate  (Ant.,  xx.  160-181).  Josephus 
tells  us  that  Felix  seized  and  put  to  death  daily  ( Ka0’  fA<m]v  v^fpav)  many 
deceivers  who  led  the  people  astray,  as  well  as  many  robbers. 
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of  Jesus  and  his  power  of  soothing  the  excited  minds  of  the 
multitude.1 

Preaching  on  this  Day. — Thus,  on  this  day  also  Jesus 
spoke  to  the  people,  after  he  had  cleansed  the  temple  ;  though 
Mk.  has  preserved  no  specific  saying  which  should  properly 
be  placed  here  (Mk.  xi.  18).  In  Lk.,  however,  we  find  a 
discourse  delivered  by  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  and  this  is  best 
assigned  to  this  day,  not  only  because  we  possess  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  material  for  the  two  following  days,  but  also  because, 
besides  being  connected  with  events  well  known  to  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  it  relates  to  the  episode  which  had  happened 
on  his  way  to  the  city  that  same  morning  (Lk.  xiii.  1-9). 
Jesus  has  heard  that  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator 
of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  had  murdered 2  pilgrims  who  came 
up  to  Jerusalem  from  Galilee  for  the  feast,  whilst  they  were 
engaged  in  sacrificing.  He  has  also  been  told  of  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  which  happened  at  the  pool  of  Siloah  in  Jerusalem; 
a  tower  collapsed  and  buried  eighteen  people  under  its  ruins. 
Both  these  occurrences  he  regards  as  warnings  to  the  living 
generation ;  “  Think  ye,”  he  asks  first,  “  that  these  Galileans 
were  more  sinful  than  all  other  men,  because  this  fate  over¬ 
took  them  ?  I  say  unto  you,  No.  But  if  ye  do  not  amend 
your  ways,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  !  ”  We  have  here  a  fine 
touch  of  delicate  feeling  :  Jesus  the  Galilean  begins  his  preach¬ 
ing  of  repentance  in  Jerusalem  by  alluding  to  the  guilt  of  his 
fellow-Galileans.  The  words  were  spoken  in  Jerusalem;  it 
was  within  its  bounds  that  the  evil  deed  took  place.  The 
second  misfortune  mentioned  by  Jesus  likewise  occurred 

1  The  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem  was 
friendly  to  Jesus,  we  may  be  sure.  It  was  not  in  opposition  to  their  will, 
but  in  agreement  with  it,  that  he  carried  this  struggle  through.  And 
possibly  even  the  Romans  were  pleased  with  the  man  who  had  broken 
up  the  great  Jerusalem  bourse,  and  driven  it  away  from  such  a  very 
unsuitable  position. 

2  What  grounds  Pilate  imagined  he  had  for  acting  thus,  we  are  unable 
to  discover.  Evidently  Jesus  regards  the  act  as  a  murder,  and  does  not 
believe  that  the  victims  entertained  rebellious  intentions.  The  language  of 
Lk.  xiii.  I — to  afjua  Ilet \aros  efu^ev  /ierct  t&v  Overt  civ  atnuv — shows  that 
the  event  took  place  within  the  precints  of  the  temple  ;  for  dvcrla  does  not 
mean  the  animal  appointed  for  sacrifice,  but  primarily  the  act  of  sacrifice, 
and  secondarily  the  object  offered  up.  This  is  true  notwithstanding  Luc., 
De  Sacrif.,  chap,  xii.,  and  Plut.,  Mor.,  301  E. 
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within  the  bounds  of  the  city.  “  Or  those  eighteen  whom  the 
tower  of  Siloah  fell  upon  and  killed — think  ye  they  were  more 
guilty  than  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ?  I  say,  No. 
But  if  ye  do  not  amend  your  ways,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.” 
Thus,  Jesus  is  still  preaching  of  the  nearness  of  the  judgment. 
Every  misfortune  suffered  by  the  individual  is  a  warning  to 
the  whole  population.  Then,  in  the  same  frame  of  mind, 
starting  from  his  experience  of  that  morning,  he  relates  the 
parable  of  the  fig-tree.  For  three  years  in  succession  it  has 
yielded  its  owner  no  fruit,  so  that  he  is  now  minded  to  remove 
it.  He  is  induced  by  his  gardener,  however,  to  wait  yet 
another  year:  he  will  once  more  dig  the  ground  and  put 
manure  on  it ;  perchance  the  tree  will  yet  improve.  The 
application  is  clear.  A  last  chance  is  given  for  amendment. 
If  the  opportunity  is  not  made  use  of,  condemnation  can  but 
follow  at  the  Messiah’s  judgment.1  It  is  quite  possible  that 
many  of  the  words  spoken  on  this  day  are  specially  preserved 
in  Jesus’ discourses  about  the  judgment;  yet  this  cannot  of 
course  be  proved  with  any  degree  even  of  probability. 

Late  in  the  evening  Jesus  goes  with  his  disciples  outside 
the  city,  intending  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open  air.2  The 
place  he  chose  for  the  purpose  was  evidently  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  On  the  following  day  he  re-entered  the  city  by 
the  road  leading  from  Jericho  and  Bethany.  The  two  follow¬ 
ing  nights  he  again  passed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Jn.  viii.  I, 
Mk.  xiv.  26).  The  Gospel  of  Lk.  says  with  the  utmost 
distinctness  that  Jesus  was  wont  to  spend  the  night  here  in 
the  open  air,  whilst  during  the  day  he  taught  in  the  temple 
(Lk.  xxi.  37). 

The  Fig-tree  withers. — As  Jesus  and  his  disciples  are 
on  their  way  back  to  the  city  on  Wednesday  morning,  they 
pass  the  fig-tree  which  had  been  cursed  on  the  day  before, 
and  Peter  is  astonished  to  observe  that  the  tree  is  withered. 

1  Consequently,  this  parable  starts  from  the  experience  of  the  morning, 
being  perhaps  also  led  up  to  by  subsequent  conversation  with  his  disciples. 
In  reply  to  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  Mk.  xi.  14,  we  might  suppose  that  one  of 
the  disciples  suggested,  that  if  the  soil  round  the  tree  were  well  cultivated, 
then  the  tree,  though  so  near  dying,  might  yet  revive.  This  might  then 
seem  to  Jesus  to  be  typical  of  his  own  activity  in  Jerusalem. 

2  The  words  i^tiropivovro  e£u  rfjs  voKfias  show  clearly  that  he  did  not 
seek  out  any  of  the  surrounding  villages  (compare  Mk.  xi.  19  with  xi.  n). 
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This  seemed  to  him  an  indication  of  the  supernatural  great¬ 
ness  of  Jesus,  like  that  other  marvel,  the  stilling  of  the  storm 
on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  at  his  Master’s  command.  To 
Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wonderful  occurrence  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  truth,  of  which  he  has  seen  such  abundant  con¬ 
firmation  already,  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  the  man  who 
is  full  of  confidence,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  everything 
succeeds.  “  Have  trust  in  God  !  ”  he  cries.  “  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  whosoever  saith  to  this  mountain,  Lift  thyself  up  and  cast 
thyself  into  the  sea,  and  doubteth  not  in  his  heart,  but  be- 
lieveth  that  what  he  saith  shall  come  to  pass,  to  him  it  shall  be 
granted.”  The  words  were  spoken  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Seen  from  the  top  of  it,  the  Dead  Sea,  lying  at  a  depth  of  over 
4000  feet  below,  appears  to  be  quite  near.  Hence,  Jesus  says, 
that  he  who  confidently 1  called  upon  the  mountain  to  move 
could  overturn  it  into  the  salt  sea.  Now,  from  ancient  times 
the  Israelites  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more 
securely  fixed  than  the  mountains  (Isa.  liv.  10 ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  7, 
lxv.  7,  xc.  2,  civ.  32,  cxliv.  5  ;  Job  ix.  5).  Jesus’  present 
saying  reveals  the  special  peculiarity  of  his  nature — an  un- 
shakeable  confidence,  such  as  absolutely  nothing  in  the  world 
can  make  to  falter,  neither  the  brooding  of  doubt  nor  fear 
of  the  power  of  fate  ;  in  other  words,  the  quality  of  stead¬ 
fastness,  the  quality  which  Jesus  esteemed  so  highly  in  the 
Baptist,  the  quality  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  concluding 
parables  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  was  anxious  to 
implant  in  his  disciples,  the  quality  for  which  he  praised 
Peter,  the  quality  which  enabled  him  to  command  the  storm, 
and  heal  the  sick  after  others  had  given  them  up,  the  quality 
which  enabled  him  to  uphold  his  own  conception  of  the  will 
of  God  against  the  prestige  of  the  Jewish  Law,  the  quality 
which  enabled  him  even  on  earth  to  forgive  the  sins  of  the 
paralytic  and  of  the  penitent  woman.  This  saying  about  the 
faith  that  removes  mountains  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
disciples,  and  was  never  forgotten.  The  Apostle  Paul,  who 

1  This,  of  course,  presupposes  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
all  prejudices  due  to  training  and  experience,  such  that  its  presence  might 
be  considered  as  great  a  miracle  as  if  someone  were  actually  able  by 
a  mere  word  to  hurl  the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Jesus, 
however,  holds  that  such  simplicity  is  specially  worth  striving  for. 
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quotes  but  few  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  both  knows  and 
makes  use  of  this  one — eav  iraaav  t*iv  irlcmv  iocTe  oprj 

/ueOio-rdvai  .  ...  (l  Cor.  xiii.  2).  And  it  is  important  to  re¬ 
member,  further,  that  the  saying  was  uttered  during  the  last 
critical  days.  In  spite  of  the  danger  surrounding  him-, 
Jesus  does  not  lose  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  filled  with  the 
joyful  confidence  of  victory.  The  withered  fig-tree  is  a  God- 
given  pledge  that,  even  in  the  great  task  of  his  life,  his  faith 
will  not  be  destroyed. 

Message  of  the  Synedrium. — On  this  day,  as  on  the 
days  preceding,  Jesus  again  occupies  the  court  of  the  temple, 
assisted  by  his  disciples.  For  the  question,  now  finally  put 
to  him  with  due  formality  by  the  Synedrium,  “  By  what  right 
doest  thou  these  things?”  or  “Who  hath  given  thee  the  right 
to  do  these  things  ?  ”  can  only  relate  to  this.  It  is  a  solemn  de¬ 
putation  from  the  Synedrium  which  comes  to  Jesus.  The  chief 
priests,  the  Scribes,  the  elders,  are  all  mentioned,  as  though 
the  entire  Synedrium  had  come  (Mk.  xi.  27  f.).1  The  question 
addressed  to  him  does  not  refer  to  his  preaching  of  repent¬ 
ance  ;  for  anyone  was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  temple  as  well 
as  in  the  synagogue.  Nor  does  it  refer  to  any  action  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  past — the  cleansing  of  the  temple  on  the  day 
preceding  ;  it  refers  to  Jesus’  actual  conduct  at  the  moment. 
And  it  is  quite  obvious  that  to-day  again  Jesus  is  intent  on 
maintaining  the  good  order  which  he  brought  about  yester¬ 
day.  To-day,  however,  his  authority  is  not  to  be  so  meekly 
acquiesced  in  as  on  the  day  before.  True,  the  mere  fact  of 
their  seeking  information  by  asking  him  a  question  shows 
that  the  man  of  confidence  has  to  deal  with  adversaries  who 
possess  little  of  this  attribute.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  in  a  serious  predicament.  For  years  they  have 
tolerated  an  abuse  which  everybody  knows  to  be  such  ;  now 
they  feel  obliged  to  punish  the  man  who,  without  permission, 
has  forcibly  abolished  the  abuse,  though  everybody  secretly 
acknowledges  that  he  has  done  what  was  right.  If  they  do 
not  punish  him,  their  prestige  will  suffer  ;  for  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  have  no  chartered  right  of  superintendence  over  the 

1  The  three  classes  constituted  the  Synedrium  or  advising  body  of  the 
reigning  high-priest  (see  Neutestl.  Zeitgeschichte ,  pp.  1 7 5— 1 77)  >  though  it 
was  only  a  deputation  that  came  to  Jesus  on  the  present  occasion. 
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sanctuary,  this  being  a  charge  professionally  laid  upon  them¬ 
selves.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  dare  not  punish 
him  ;  for  Jesus’  conduct  was  clearly  approved  of  by  the 
multitude.  Hence  they  ask  him  a  question  affecting  an 
action  about  which  their  position  did  enable  them  to  say : 
Thou  shalt  not  do  this.  They  hope  that  they  will  thus  be 
able,  at  all  events  for  the  future,  to  assert  their  claim  to  be 
the  masters  of  the  court  of  the  temple.  The  timidity  of  his 
adversaries  does  but  prove  to  Jesus  that  his  cause  is  really 
right.  Accordingly,  he  does  not  feel  himself  bound  by  the 
timidly  expressed  prohibition  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
his  people. 

Jesus’  Counter-question. — By  way  of  reply,  he  asks 
them  another  question  : 1  “  Whence  did  John  derive  his  right 
to  baptise  ?  From  Heaven  or  from  men  ?  ”  The  correct 
answer  to  Jesus’  question  is  obvious — the  Baptist  was  sent 
by  God,  Heaven  being  here  again  used  metonymically  to 
mean  God.  This  answer  is,  of  course,  what  Jesus  expects, 
and  he  is  prepared  to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  :  God  has 
also  given  me  a  charge,  and  that  suffices  me.  His  adver¬ 
saries  might  indeed  have  rejoined  that  John’s  baptism  had 
done  no  harm  to  anyone.  The  Baptist  had  not  arrogated  to 
himself  any  other  person’s  right ;  he  had  not  spoiled  any 
other  man’s  livelihood,  nor  caused  any  obstruction  to  traffic. 
But  Jesus  had  done  what  the  Synedrium  alone  had  the  right 
to  do.  Here  are  traders  and  money-changers  complaining  of 
heavy  losses,  and  on  the  very  days  when  they  were  wont  to 
make  the  greatest  gains.  Moreover,  even  the  service  of  God 
in  the  temple  was  hampered  by  the  demand  that  no  man 
should  carry  utensils  and  other  articles  across  the  holy  place.2 

1  The  method  of  reply  adopted  by  Jesus  shows  very  clearly  the 
deplorable  weakness  of  will  which  characterised  his  adversaries.  It  was 
easy  enough  for  them  to  put  a  question  ;  what  they  then  required  was  a 
definite  answer  from  Jesus.  But  they  allow  him  to  put  a  counter-question, 
and  are  then  anxious  to  answer  it  ;  this  shows  that  they  were  unable  to 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  assert  their  official  position  as  against  the 
victorious  prophet. 

2  It  is  evident  that  the  good  order  established  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
required  to  be  supplemented  in  many  ways,  if  it  was  to  be  maintained 
permanently.  So  long  as  the  temple  used  its  own  peculiar  money,  there 
must  b£  somewhere  a  place  for  exchanging  the  current  money  for  it. 
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Thus,  Jesus’  action  would  not  be  free  from  objection,  even  if 
it  were  admitted  that  the  Baptist  was  sent  by  God.  But  the 
messengers  from  the  Synedrium  knew  well  enough  what 
Jesus  would  say  in  answer  to  such  representations.  He 
would  reply  that,  however  long  a  wrong  has  continued,  it 
cannot  on  the  strength  of  its  long  existence  be  converted  into 
a  right,  and  that  when  they,  whose  duty  it  is  under  the 
existing  circumstances  to  put  an  end  to  it,  refuse  to  under¬ 
take  the  task,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  any  or  every  man 
to  take  the  work  in  hand.  The  deputation  are  unwilling  to 
expose  themselves  to  such  a  retort  as  this,  and  consequently 
present  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  people  who  know  no  other 
way  out  of  a  difficulty  but  that  of  denying  what  they  know 
perfectly  well  to  be  true.  They  protest,  “  We  do  not  know 
whether  John  derived  his  right  to  baptise  from  God  or  from 
men.”  They  might,  of  course,  plead  in  justification  of  their 
ignorance  the  scrupulousness  and  punctiliousness  of  Scribes 
who  would  only  believe  what  was  self-evident  when  it  was 
ciphered  out  and  proved  for  them,  and  were  therefore  horrified 
at  the  many  bold  words  spoken  by  Jesus — as,  for  instance, 
when  he  forgave  the  paralytic  his  sins.  But  this  untruthful 
answer,  dictated  by  embarrassment  and  fear,  fills  Jesus  with 
profound  contempt  for  these  highest  dignitaries  amongst  his 
countrymen.  With  a  fresh  access  of  boldness  he  cries  to  them, 
“  Then  neither  will  I  tell  you  from  whom  I  get  my  right  to 
come  forward  publicly !  ”  The  words  were  not  spoken  with¬ 
out  some  measure  of  heat ;  and  their  angry  and  contemptuous 
tone  could  not  but  provoke  wrath  and  hatred  in  return.  Here 
is  a  Galilean  workman  who  dares  to  scoff  at  the  high-priest 
and  his  counsellors  ! 1 

So  long  as  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  altar,  sacrificial  victims  and  other 
suitable  offerings  must  somewhere  be  on  sale.  There  must  likewise 
exist  a  possibility  of  getting  utensils  and  implements  in  and  out  of  the 
temple.  Jesus  simply  desires  that  this  shall  not  disturb  the  quiet  of  the 
sanctuary. 

1  Jesus  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  dispute  about  the  laws  of 
ceremonial  purity  (to  judge  by  Mk.  vii.  6-13),  already  expressed  his 
opinion  pretty  sharply  regarding  the  views  and  ordinances  of  the 
Synedrium  (see  Chap.  X.,  pp.  291  ff.),  and  personal  contact  with  the 
deputation  from  the  Synedrium  does  not  modify  his  opinion  of  these 
officials. 
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The  Wicked  Vinedressers.  —  On  perceiving  their 
threatening  attitude,  Jesus  relates  to  them  yet  another 
story,  that  they  may  lay  it  to  heart.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  we  have  one  of  Jesus’  parables  growing  so  clearly 
out  of  a  precisely  defined  situation ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  we  see  how  quickly  and  easily  he  could  frame 
these  figurative  discourses.1  Yet  in  this  parable  he  in¬ 
tentionally  starts  from  a  parable  of  Isaiah,  one  well  known 
to  the  Scribes  who  stood  before  him.  Amongst  Isaiah’s  de¬ 
nunciations  the  sternest,  that  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of 
salvation  for  even  so  much  as  a  remnant  of  Israel,  is  the 
parable  of  his  friend’s  vineyard  (Isa.  v.  1-7).  The  owner  laid 
out  his  vineyard  with  due  care,  put  a  fence  about  it,  provided 
it  with  a  winepress  and  a  watch-tower,  and  specially  planted  it 
with  good  vines.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  produced  nothing 
but  sour  grapes.  Its  owner  therefore  has  it  destroyed  and 
laid  waste ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  does  well.  Isaiah  himself 
gave  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  this  parable.  The  vine¬ 
yard  is  the  people  of  Israel.  God  has  done  everything  for 
his  people;  but  they  fail  to  practise  justice  and  righteousness. 
Finally,  God  abandons  them  altogether.  Echoing  unmistak¬ 
ably  this  awe-inspiring  threat  of  Isaiah,  Jesus  now  relates  the 
story  of  a  vineyard,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  fence,  and 
supplied  with  a  winepress  and  watch-tower.  Next,  having  by 
this  introduction  made  it  plain  that  a  grave  denunciation  is 
about  to  follow,  after  the  manner  of  Isaiah,  he  proceeds  on 
absolutely  independent  lines.  His  vineyard  is  cultivated  by 
hired  vinedressers,  who  have  agreed  to  hand  over  a  part  only 
of  the  yield ;  so,  in  the  autumn  the  lord  desires  his  slaves  to 
fetch  his  share  of  the  fruit.  But  some  of  the  slaves  are 
beaten  and  sent  back  home,  some  of  them  are  beaten  to 
death.  There  is  still  one  person  the  lord  can  send,  namely, 
his  son,  who  is  very  dear  to  him;  him ,  he  hopes,  the  vine¬ 
dressers  will  respect.  When,  however,  the  son  comes,  the 
vinedressers  reflect  that,  if  he  were  no  more,  the  vineyard 
would  come  entirely  into  their  possession  ;  they  therefore  kill 

1  The  parable  of  the  fig-tree  (p.  419)  was  not  spoken  until  several  hours 
after  the  event  which  suggested  it  ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  parable  is 
evidently  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  any  interval  for 
reflection. 
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him.  Then  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  comes,  puts  the  vine¬ 
dressers  on  their  trial,  punishes  them  severely,  and  lets  the 
vineyard  to  other  tenants. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  story  of  a  unique  occurrence,  such 
as  does  not  happen  every  day.  It  must  also  be  admitted, 
without  further  question,  that  the  wicked  vinedressers  do  not 
act  very  prudently.  Whether,  however,  an  occurrence  such  as 
this  was  or  was  not  possible  under  the  conditions  of  slavery 
existing  at  that  period  it  is  difficult  to  decide.1  The  parable 
was  at  all  events  understood.  The  same  punishment  which 
befell  these  wicked  people,  who,  instead  of  giving  up  the  fruit 
of  the  vineyard,  killed  the  messengers  of  their  lord,  and  at 
last  even  slew  his  son,  will  now  overtake  the  leaders  of  Israel, 
who  have  insulted  or  murdered  the  earlier  messengers  of  God, 
and  will  now  kill  the  last  of  them,  who  stands  as  near  to  God 
as  a  beloved  son  does  to  his  father.  In  speaking  of  the 
earlier  messengers  of  God,  Jesus  is  thinking  of  the  Baptist, 
whom  he  has  just  mentioned  (Mk.  xi.  30),  and  whose  rejection 
by  his  contemporaries  has  often  given  him  occasion  for 
thought  (Mk.  ix.  13,  Mt.  xi.  i8  =  Lk.  vii.  33).  But  it  was  an 
established  fact  in  Jewish  tradition  that  a  similar  reception 
had  been  given  to  the  earlier  prophets  (Mt.  xxiii.  29-38,  Acts 
vii.  52).  Thus,  instead  of  explaining  to  the  deputation  of 
the  Synedrium  whence  it  was  that  he  derived  his  right  to 
come  forward  publicly  as  he  did,  Jesus  earnestly  preaches 
repentance  to  the  Synedrium  itself,  in  view  of  the  coming 
judgment  of  God.  He  perceives  clearly  enough  how  deeply 
he  has  offended  these  powerful  and  high-placed  persons,  and 
he  tells  them  what  will  happen  to  them  if  they  lay  violent 
hands  upon  him  ;  their  leadership  in  Israel  will  be  at  an  end.2 

1  The  folly  of  the  vinedressers  in  apparently  forgetting  to  think  of 
punishment  when  they  kill  their  lord’s  son  is  like  that  of  the  Synedrium 
forgetting  the  punishment  of  God  when  they  kill  Jesus.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  Jesus  imagined  further  that  the  rebellious  slaves  thought 
of  acting  towards  the  master  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  had  acted 
towards  his  son  and  his  servants.  Whether  in  the  end  the  master  will 
win  the  day  is  a  question  of  strength. 

2  This  threat  is  the  reverse  of  the  promise  made  by  Jesus  to  his 
disciples  (Mt.  xix.  28  =  Lk.  xxii.  30).  The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  as  he 
conceived  it,  requires  an  organised  administration  quite  as  much  as 
the  kingdoms  of  the  present  world.  In  so  far  its  character  is  earthly. 
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Thus,  it  seems  clear  from  the  form  of  this  story  that  Jesus 
regarded  himself  as  the  last  of  the  messengers  of  God,  and  as 
being  as  close  to  God  as  a  beloved  son  is  to  his  father.  By 
this  analogy  he  indicates,  to  say  the  least,  that  he  knows  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  Messiah.  He  lays  still  greater  emphasis  on  this 
thought,  that  he  himself  will  some  day  be  the  person  who 
shall  pronounce  judgment,  by  quoting  a  passage  of  the  118th 
Psalm,  the  very  psalm  his  disciples  had  used  two  days  before 
in  their  acclamations  at  his  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The 
disciples  had  used  verses  25  and  26;  but  there  are  two  other 
verses  shortly  before  them  which  Jesus  would  particularly 
bear  in  mind  because  of  his  former  occupation.  A  stone  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  builders  as  worthless  (we  are  told  in 
verses  22  f.),  but  subsequently  this  same  stone  is  set  up  as  a 
corner-stone,  where  it,  of  course,  serves  an  important  purpose. 
Jesus  cites  these  verses  because  the  emissaries  of  the 
Synedrium  will  not  admit  that  he,  the  artisan  and  the 
prophet,  who  not  only  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Law, 
but  also  makes  himself  the  friend  of  sinners,  stands  closer  to 
God  than  any  of  God’s  earlier  messengers.  He  says  in  effect : 
Ye  indeed  reject  me  now;  but  see  what  a  position  God  will 
one  day  assign  me!1  True,  Jesus  did  not  attain  the  object 
he  had  in  view  when  he  uttered  the  warning  in  this  parable. 
His  adversaries,  instead  of  letting  his  earnest  words  sink  into 
their  minds,  now  feel  a  downright  bitter  hatred  against  him, 
for  they  perceive  that  he  sees  through  them,  and  their  own 
evil  consciences  tell  them,  against  their  own  will  and  desire, 
that  Jesus  is  right.  Accordingly,  they  depart  in  eloquent 
silence;  and,  as  they  do  so,  their  manner  shows  Jesus  un¬ 
mistakably  that  they  have  broken  with  him  for  ever. 

Lament  over  Jerusalem. — It  is  at  this  moment  that 
Jesus,  still  full  of  the  historic  picture  which  he  had  just 
sketched  in  his  parable,  and  of  the  psalm  from  which  he  had 

But  he  is  convinced  that  the  highest  officers  of  that  kingdom  will  consist 
of  different  persons  from  the  existing  members  of  the  Synedrium ;  God’s 
vineyard  will  be  taken  from  these  wicked  vinedressers  and  given  to 
others. 

1  The  simile  must  not  be  carried  further.  The  guard-stone  at  the 
corner  of  a  building  is  not  typical  of  the  Messiah’s  relations  to  the 
MessianiG  community. 
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just  drawn  his  saying  about  the  builders,  speaks  directly  in 
the  name  of  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
and  cries,  “O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  those  who  are  sent  to  thee,  how  often 
have  I  been  fain  to  gather  together  thy  children,  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings  ;  and  ye  would  not ! 
Behold,  your  house  shall  be  left  to  you  uninhabited.  I  say 
unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me  again,  until  ye  say,  ‘  Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  ”’  The  substantial 
agreement  betweeen  ML  xxiii.  37  and  Mk.  xii.  2-8,  as  well 
as  the  derivation  of  Mt.  xxiii.  39  from  the  psalm  which  is 
likewise  quoted  in  Mk.  xii.  10  f.,  establishes  conclusively  the 
historical  moment  in  which  this  saying  was  uttered  (Mt.  xxiii. 
37~39  =  Lk.  xiii.  34  f.).  Moreover,  the  reference  to  God’s 
house  fits  in  best  with  a  discourse  delivered  in  immediate 
view  of  the  temple.1  But,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  saying 
properly,  it  is  particularly  important  to  settle  the  meaning  of 
Mt.  xxiii.  38,  loov  acplerai  v/xiv  6  oiKog  vfiwv  eprjiuog.  It 
cannot  be,  “This  house  will  be  destroyed,”  but  simply,  “Your 
house  shall  be  empty,  uninhabited,  deserted.”  The  thought  is 
therefore  this — God  will  desert  this  temple  which  is  held  to 
be  His  house.  The  concluding  sentence  is  also  spoken  in  the 
name  of  God.  It  is  God  whom  Jerusalem  will  not  see  again, 
until  it  greets  with  praise  him  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
God — that  is  to  say,  until  the  day  of  the  Messiah,  when  he 
(Jesus)  will  be  better  appreciated  by  the  city  that  murders 
the  prophets  of  God  than  he  has  been  on  the  occasion  of  his 
present  entry.  Jesus,  then,  is  not  speaking  in  his  own  name 
when  in  his  introductory  words  he  exclaims,  “  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together  !  ”  This  would 
mean  that  he  had  already  appeared  publicly  in  Jerusalem  on 
many  occasions,  or  that  he  called  the  Israelites  of  Galilee 
“the  children  of  Jerusalem” — which  a  Greek  or  a  Roman, 

1  6  oIkos  vh&v  is,  in  that  case,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Philologically, 
it  might  also  mean  the  existing  generation  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  ;  but 
the  subject-matter  is  against  this,  because  the  conclusion  does  not  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  extinction  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  would 
be  the  same  if  we  took  &  oIkos  vh&v  to  be  “your  dwelling.”  In  Jer.  vii. 
1-28  and  xxvi.  1-24  the  word  employed  to  designate  the  temple  is  oIkos 
throughout. 
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but  in  no  case  a  Galilean,  might  perhaps  be  supposed  to  have 
done.1  Jesus  is  here  speaking,  rather,  in  the  name  of  God, 
the  God  who  repeatedly  sent  His  prophets  to  Jerusalem,  but 
only  to  be  stoned  and  slain.  The  idea  that  God  would  for  a 
time  desert  His  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  generally  prevalent 
amongst  the  Israelites  at  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity  (Ezek.  viii.  12,  ix.  9).  But  in  the  present  case  the 
meaning  is,  of  course,  that  on  the  death  of  Jesus  prophecy  in 
Israel,  or  God’s  speaking  to  his  people,  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  there  will  then  remain  nothing  but  the  impending 
judgment  of  the  Messiah.2  Thus,  the  word  on  which  special 
emphasis  is  laid  here  is  eaxo-Tov  (Mk.  xii.  6).  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  Jesus’  discourses  it  is  unusual  for  him  to 
speak  directly  in  the  name  of  God.  Perhaps  a  few  words  of 
introduction  have  dropped  out,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both 
Mk.  and  Lk.  attached  this  lament  over  Jerusalem,  just  as  it 
was,  to  other  discourses  of  Jesus.  Possibly  the  beginning  of 
the  discourse  ran  thus,  “  Hearken,  what  the  Lord  saith  to 
Jerusalem  !  ”  or  simply,  “  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  !  ”  It  does 
not  seem  to  the  present  writer  possible  to  doubt  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  saying  or  its  interpretation,  any  more  than  it  does 
to  doubt  its  historical  place  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 

The  Romans  to  Judge. — The  Synedrium  did  not  dare 
to  proceed  openly  against  Jesus  for  fear  of  creating  a 
disturbance.  The  Galilean  prophet  had  won  many  adherents 
by  his  cleansing  of  the  temple  and  by  his  discourses  ;  and  the 
vigour  and  courage  with  which  he  sent  back  the  ceremonious 
embaSsy  of  the  Synedrium  had  drawn  many  people  over  to 
his  side,  for  the  victor  may  always  count  upon  applause.  In 
this  dispute  the  simple  man,  who  could  not  show  any  legal 
title  for  what  he  did  except  his  call  by  God,  had  gained  the 
victory,  and  the  vanquished  party  were  the  aristocracy 

1  The  Jews  were  not  accustomed  to  large  municipal  corporations,  as  the 
Greeks  were.  Greek  municipal  constitutions,  of  course,  existed  in  Palestine 
in  the  Hellenistic  era,  but  Galilee  never  belonged  to  the  administrative 
district  of  Jerusalem.  The  only  adjuncts  of  an  Israelitish  town  were  its 
villages  ;  these  were  called  its  “daughters”  (Nu.  xxi.  25). 

2  That  is  to  say,  God  will  desert  the  temple  before  the  Messiah  brings 
the  new  temple  for  the  new  Jerusalem  (Jn.  ii.  19,  Mk.  xiv.  58  f.,  xv.  29). 
Similarly,  according  to  Ezek.  viii.  12,  ix.  9,  God  had  deserted  the  land 
before  its  conquest  by  the  Chaldmans. 
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amongst  the  people.  Divine  right  had  conquered  human 
right.  But  now  that  the  members  of  the  Synedrium  them¬ 
selves  were  no  longer  able  to  contend  against  Jesus,  they 
hoped  to  induce  others  to  exert  themselves  against  him. 
Considering  the  great  uproar  which  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple  must  undoubtedly  have  occasioned,  at  all  events  for 
a  short  space,  the  Roman  soldiers  had  kept  remarkably 
quiet.  Had  they  interfered  with  swift,  resolute  action,  the 
Synedrium  would  certainly  have  been  delighted.  Their 
passive  attitude  in  face  of  the  conduct  of  Jesus’  adherents 
can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  they  secretly 
approved  of  this  violent  method  of  establishing  order  (see 
p.  418,  n.  1).  In  these  circumstances,  the  Synedrium  had 
two  courses  open  to  them.  They  could  slanderously  accuse 
Jesus  of  being  the  open  friend  of  their  Roman  oppressors  ; 
this  would  be  an  excellent  means  of  robbing  him  of  the 
affection  of  the  people.  Perhaps,  however,  a  shorter  way  of 
getting  rid  of  him  would  be  to  beguile  him  into  making 
some  imprudent  declaration  against  the  Roman  supremacy. 
Pilate  might  then  seize  and  condemn  him,  and  the  Synedrium 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  moreover,  in  view 
of  the  increase  in  his  following,  it  might  perhaps  be  expedient 
publicly  to  express  regret  for  his  death. 

The  TRIBUTE  Money. — The  Church  from  a  very  early 
period  had  the  suspicion  that  it  was  again  the  Synedrium, 
so  deeply  wounded  by  Jesus,  that,  not  very  long  after  the 
return  of  its  emissaries,  sent  yet  others  to  Jesus  to  catch 
him  in  his  talk,  to  entice  from  him  some  imprudent  word 
(Mk.  xii.  13).  They  are  called  certain  Pharisees  and 
Herodians,  that  is  to  say,  certain  men  who  aimed  at  the 
utmost  possible  exactitude  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law, 
and  others  who  were  dissatisfied  that  their  own  Jewish 
dynasty,  the  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Herod,  should  have 
been  set  aside  in  6  A.D.  For,  since  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus,  Judaea  and  Samaria  had  been  under  the  direct 
administration  of  Rome.  The  Herodians  in  these  parts 
were  not  the  same,  therefore,  as  the  Herodians  of  Galilee, 
where  Herod  Antipas  still  reigned  (Mk.  iii.  6).1  These 

1  Both  parties  were  alike  adherents  of  the  royal  Idumaean  line  ;  but 
whilst  in  Galilee  they  were  supporters  of  the  government,  in  Judaea  they 
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Pharisees  and  Herodians,  then,  are  clearly  agreed  that  Judaism 
ought  to  develop  along  independent  lines,  in  obedience  to 
its  own  law.  Consequently,  in  their  own  minds  they  are 
convinced  that  the  people  of  God  would  be  far  better  if  they 
were  free  from  the  yoke  of  Rome  ;  they  are  also  aware  that 
a  preponderating  majority  of  the  people  are  of  the  same 
mind.  But  they  have  learnt  the  wisdom  of  silence,  and  of 
showing  themselves,  against  their  better  judgment,  amenable 
to  those  in  power.  They  imagine  that,  in  this  matter,  Jesus 
also  shares  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Jews ;  they  assume, 
moreover,  that  he  will  publicly  express  his  opinion.  As 
he  has  shown  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
Synedrium,  he  will  not  shrink,  any  the  less,  from  speaking 
boldly  against  Rome.  In  any  case,  even  though  he  does 
not  say  anything  against  the  supremacy  of  Rome — and  that 
is  unlikely — his  popularity  would  seem  bound  to  be  seriously 
damaged. 

The  Tax  Question. — The  conduct  of  these  men  is 
nothing  short  of  loathsome.  They  come  to  Jesus  and  praise 
in  him  a  quality  which,  welcome  as  it  is  for  their  own 
purpose,  is  one  they  would  like  to  make  the  direct  means 
of  his  destruction.  They  praise  his  frank  outspokenness, 
showing  no  respect  of  persons ;  he  teaches  truthfully  the 
way  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  manner  in  which  a  man 
should  direct  his  life  in  accordance  with  God’s  will.  The 
words,  of  course,  refer  to  Jesus’  pronouncements  as  to  what 
things  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  left  undone  ;  these  have 
frequently  been  in  contradiction  of  their  sacred  tradition.1 
After  this  introduction,  they  ask  Jesus  whether  it  is  lawful 
to  pay  tribute  (census)  to  Caesar  or  not.  This  was  a  specifi¬ 
cally  Jewish  question.  Since  the  year  6  A.D.,  Judaea  and 
Samaria  had  been  included  in  the  district  which  paid  taxes 
directly  to  Rome.  In  the  domains  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
his  brother  Philip  taxes  were  not  paid  directly  to  Rome. 
The  people  were  indignant,  not  so  much  at  the  greatness  of 

were  its  opponents,  and  it  was  as  such  that  they  came  to  Jesus  (see  Chap. 
IX.,  p.  230,  n.  i). 

1  It  is  in  these  decisions  that  they  discern  his  a^Seta  (Mk.  xii.  14 _ 

o'tSa/j.tv  8ti  a\? el) — that  openness  which  to  cunning  characters  always 
appears  foolish. 
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the  demands  made  upon  them  by  Rome,  as  at  the  simple 
fact  that  the  people  of  God  had  to  hand  over  a  portion  of 
their  income  to  a  heathen  and  foreign  master.  And  it  was 
only  with  repugnance,  at  first  even  with  active  opposition, 
that  the  people  of  Judaea  had  submitted  to  this  mark  of 
subjection.1  Jesus  is  now  asked  to  lift  up  his  voice  against 
this  disgrace  to  Israel.  This  was  once  more  to  entice  him 
to  tread  the  path  which  had  opened  itself  before  him  in  the 
tempting  thoughts  that  came  to  him  immediately  after  his 
Messianic  revelation — to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
rebellious  countrymen,  and  boldly  seek  to  win  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  all  their  glory.  But  he  had  long  ago 
overcome  this  temptation,  which  would  have  made  him  the 
slave  of  the  powers  of  evil.2 

The  Heathen  Coin. — Jesus,  therefore,  sees  through  the 
malicious  purpose  underlying  this  question.  “  Why  put  ye 
me  to  the  test,  whether  I  can  escape  your  cunning?”  he 
exclaims.  “Bring  me  a  denarius,  that  I  may  see  it”  (Mk. 
xii.  15) — the  request  was  the  result  of  rapid  reflection  on 
Jesus’  part.  Copper  coins  were  certainly  struck  in  Palestine; 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  precept  in  the  Jewish  Law,  as  a 
rule  no  image  of  living  creature  was  to  be  seen  on  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  current  silver  money,  and  particularly 
the  denarius,  came  from  the  great  mints  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  bore  the  image  of  the  emperor,  with  his  inscrip¬ 
tion  around  it.  Accordingly,  Jesus  desires  them  to  show  him 
a  denarius,  that  he  may  point  out  to  them  its  specifically 
heathen  impress.  “Whose  image  is  this,”  he  asks,  “and 
superscription  ?  ”  This  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  bitter  question 
for  the  Pharisees.  They  are  carrying  images  of  living  beings 
about  with  them,  in  violation  of  the  Law !  The  money 
constantly  paid  and  received  by  them  is  un-Jewish  in  character  ; 
it  was  a  violation  of  a  precept  of  the  Law  which  in  those 
days  was  still  upheld  with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  reply, 
of  course,  is  that  the  image  and  its  inscription  are  those  of 
the  emperor ;  and  Jesus  is  expected  to  declare  this  state  of 

1  For  instance,  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Galilean  Judas  rose  in  revolt 
in  Judaea  against  the  introduction  of  taxes  (Acts  v.  37  ;  see  also  Josephus, 
Ant.,  xviii.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  118,  vii.  253). 

2  See  Chap.  VII.,  pp.  146  fT.,  and  Chap.  XIII.,  pp.  405  f. 
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things  to  be  unworthy  of  his  people,  calling  upon  them  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  carrying  about  with  them  money  that 
is  contrary  to  the  Law.1 

JESUS’  Decision. — But,  instead  of  doing  as  his  enemies 
expect,  Jesus  gives  them  back  the  money,  with  the  words, 
“  Then,  give  to  the  emperor  what  is  the  emperor’s,  and  to  God 
what  is  God’s.”  This  is  no  maxim  of  high  politics  to  the 
effect,  let  us  say,  that  the  two  powers,  the  State  and  the 
Church,  should  exist  side  by  side,  without  either  being  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  rule  of  the  other.  That  would  hardly  be  in 
agreement  with  Jesus’  ideas,  and  would  even  be  foreign  to 
the  thought  of  his  age.  His  real  meaning  is  suggested  by 
the  form  into  which  the  sentence  is  cast.  The  money 
question  is  put  on  one  side  in  order  to  emphasise  something 
of  more  importance.  “  If  this  money  belongs  to  the  emperor  ” 
— and  its  heathen  impress  proves  that  it  does — “  then  give  it 
to  him  ;  but  remember  at  the  same  time  to  serve  God  in  the 
right  way.”  Jesus  finds  in  the  character  of  his  people  some¬ 
thing  so  evil  that  it  must  be  got  rid  of.  The  men  who  are 
now  questioning  him  are  filled  with  cunning  and  malice,  and 
it  is  their  sacred  duty  to  put  these  things  away  from  them. 
In  comparison  with  this  duty,  Jesus  thinks  it  of  very  little 
moment  to  whom  the  taxes  are  paid.2  He  desires  that  the 
proper  duty  shall  be  done  to  the  emperor.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  live  in  peace  without  using  heathen  money,  there 
can  be  no  sin  in  paying  the  taxes  of  their  heathen  master 
with  his  own  coin.  Thus,  Jesus’  answer  offers  them  no  pre¬ 
text  for  accusing  him  to  the  Romans.  Nor,  again,  does  it 
in  any  way  wound  the  pride  of  the  people  of  God.  The 
words  reveal,  rather,  a  proud  contempt  for  this  “  heathen  ” 
money.  When  Jesus  says,  “  Give  to  the  emperor  what  be¬ 
longs  to  the  emperor,”  after  he  has  pointed  to  the  heathen 

1  Rev.  xiii.  17  shows  how  irksome  this  yoke  was  felt  to  be;  “No 
man  can  buy  or  sell  unless  he  bear  the  mark  or  the  name  of  the  beast 
(monster).”  In  its  original  meaning  this  refers  to  the  coins. 

2  The  dispute  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  when  Jesus  explains  the 
washing  of  his  disciples’  hands  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  as  compared 
with  the  duty  of  purifying  the  heart,  Mk.  vii.  1-23.  The  obligation  to  pay 
taxes  is,  similarly,  in  the  opinion  of  Jesus,  one  of  those  things  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mk.  vii.  15,  touch  men  outwardly,  without  affecting  their 
estimation  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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portrait  stamped  upon  the  metal,  this  is  almost  as  much  as 
to  say,  “  Give  to  the  heathen  what  belongs  to  him!”  His 
contempt  for  the  heathen  money,  and  his  depreciation  of  the 
tax  question  as  a  whole,  are  due  to  his  having  learnt,  from 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  delighted  in  gain,  to  look 
upon  money  as  a  terrible  danger.  The  maxim  found  in  Mk. 
x.  2  3 — 7rak  SvarKoXaof  ol  to.  ^p?)/xaTa  ex01'7"6?  etg  Tr/v  (iamXe'iav 
tov  Qeou  etcreXevo'oiTai  —  is  reflected  again  here.  Jesus  is 
standing  in  the  place  from  which  he  has  forcibly  driven  away 
the  avaricious  pursuit  of  gain.  He  feels  that  this  question 
as  to  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes  is  not  fitted  to  kindle  zeal 
in  the  cause  ot  God.1  Lastly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  his  own 
expectations  regarding  the  future — his  hope  that  the  promise 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  would  be  immediately  fulfilled. 
When  this  comes  to  pass,  when  the  transformation  of  the 
wrorld  takes  place,  the  present  question  will  be  superfluous 
Thus,  out  of  the  answer  made  by  Jesus  no  weapon  could  be 
forged  against  him. 

The  Sadducees’  Question. — Here  we  may  fittingly 
admire  the  acuteness  and  penetration  which  enabled  Jesus  to 
see  through  his  adversaries,  and  to  overcome  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  they  placed  in  his  way.  His  decision  might  well  en¬ 
tice  other  sharp-witted  men,  men  who  prided  themselves  upon 
the  keenness  of  their  understanding,  to  try  an  intellectual 
passage  at  arms  with  him.  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
had  come  off  badly  ;  the  Sadducees  thought  they  would  have 
better  success. 

(a)  THE  SADDUCEES  AND  JESUS. — The  sect  of  the  Sadducees 
was  no  longer  the  great  patriotic  party  amongst  the  people, 
such  as  it  had  been  under  the  Hasmonaean  royal  house — the 
party  which  upheld  the  banner  of  the  high-priestly  king 
against  the  men  of  the  Law  (who  chose  to  stand  apart), 
believing  that  the  striving  after  worldly  power  and  greatness 
was  not  incompatible  with  piety.  It  was  only  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  remnant  that  was  now  left  of  this  once  great  popular 
party  ;  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  chambers  they  cherish  and 
discuss  their  ideas  of  enlightening  the  people,  and  only  on 

1  The  followers  of  the  Galilean  Judas  did  indeed  call  themselves  zealots 
for  God’s  cause  (CvKurfr— Josephus,  Bell.  Jud..,  iv.  160).  But  apparently 
Jesus  failed  to  find  in  them  a  right  apprehension  of  the  will  of  God. 
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very  rare  occasions  venture  to  proclaim  their  ideas  in  public  1 
(see  Neutestl.  Zeitg.,  §  25).  Yet,  whenever  they  imagine 
they  have  a  chance  of  pointing  out  evil  consequences  as 
having  flowed  from  Pharisaical  conceptions,  they  are  ready  to 
champion  the  views  of  their  own  party  (see  Acts  xxiii.  6—9). 
To  the  Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection,  or 
in  angels  and  spirits,  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  nearness  of  the 
Messiah’s  day  was  naturally  repugnant.  The  idea  that  the 
Messiah  would  appear  flashing  like  lightning  from  one  end 
of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  the  angels, 
and  the  idea  of  the  dead  being  awakened  for  the  judgment 
(cp.  the  saying  of  the  Lord  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15),  were  both 
opposed  to  their  matter-of-fact  conception  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  they  try  to  embarrass  Jesus,  to  make  him  the 
laughing-stock  of  those  who  are  admiringly  standing  around. 
At  any  rate,  they  would  like  to  see  whether  they  could  not 
bring  this  clear-thinking  prophet  to  confusion  by  exhibiting 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  his  views.2 

( b )  THE  DIFFICULTY. — Deut.  xxv.  5  enjoins  that,  when  a  man 
dies  childless,  his  brother  shall  marry  his  widow.  Upon  this 
the  Sadducees  build  an  extraordinary  story.  “  Seven  brethren 
die  one  after  the  other,  all  childless,  and  the  widow  of  the 
eldest  becomes  eventually  the  widow  of  the  youngest.  In  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  of  these  seven  men  will  be  the 
woman’s  husband  ?  ”  The  story  was  apparently  framed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  showing  the  impossibility  of  coexistence 
in  eternity  for  those  who  have  lived  after  one  another  in  time. 
It  is  a  proof,  then,  of  the  unfailing  intellectual  alertness  of  Jesus 

1  This  was  the  attitude  that  prevailed  among  members  of  the  old 
nobility  of  Jerusalem,  who  dated  back,  at  any  rate  in  part,  to  the 
Hasmonsean  epoch.  The  adherents  of  the  Sadducees  were  principally 
found  amongst  the  members  of  the  high-priestly  families,  not  because  ot 
their  priestly  office,  but  because  the  heads  of  the  Hasmonsean  royal  house 
formerly  united  in  themselves  the  priesthood  as  well  (Josephus,  Ant., 
xviii.  17).  The  Sadducees  in  this  present  instance,  therefore,  were  no 
doubt  members  of  the  Synedrium. 

2  On  setting  out  for  Jerusalem,  Jesus  had  warned  his  disciples  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  him  and  his  words  (Mk.  viii.  38).  The  trial  questions  now 
being  put  to  him  in  Jerusalem  indicate  what  he  had  in  his  mind  at  that 
time.  The  capital,  with  its  more  active  intellectual  life,  demands  investi¬ 
gations  such  as  had  not  been  required  in  Galilee.  Hence  the  clearness 
with  which  Jesus  explains  all  these  difficulties  seems  the  more  astonishing. 
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that  he  is  ready  to  repulse  his  adversaries  with  the  right 
answer  at  once  ;  for  they  certainly  did  not  allow  him  much 
time. 

( c )  JESUS’  ANSWER. — In  reply,  he  points  out  to  these  people, 
so  proud  of  their  own  enlightenment,  that  they  have  not  taken 
into  account  all  the  facts  appertaining  to  their  question.  “  Do 
ye  not  err  ?  ”  he  cries  to  them,  “  simply  because  ye  know  neither 
the  Scripture  nor  the  power  of  God  ?  ”  He  does  not  for 
one  moment  question  the  shrewdness  on  which  they  pride 
themselves  so  highly.  But  shrewdness  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  arriving  at  a  right  apprehension  of  the  case.  It  is  necessary 
to  understand  and  keep  in  view  the  entire  connection  of  ideas 
of  which  the  idea  in  question  is  but  a  part.  Jesus  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  Sadducees  do  not  properly  understand 
the  power  of  God. 

THIS  WORLD  AND  THE  WORLD  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. — God 
can  arrange  the  world  beyond  the  grave  in  a  different  way 
from  the  present  world.  “  The  children  of  this  world  marry 
and  are  given  in  marriage ;  but  they  who  are  worthy  of 
participating  in  the  world  beyond  and  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  do  not  marry,  neither  are  they  given  in  marriage 
any  more.1  For  they  cannot  any  longer  die,  but  are  like 
the  angels  and  the  children  of  God,  in  that  they  are  children 
of  the  resurrection  ”  (Lk.  xx.  34-36).  Lk.,  following  his 
special  tradition,  gives  this  saying  in  somewhat  greater  detail 
than  Mk.,  although  Mk.  preserves  its  chief  points :  “  When 
they  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  ”  (Mk.  xii.  25). 
What  Jesus  here  dwells  upon  is  the  inadequacy  of  human 
powers  for  the  apprehension  of  a  world  which  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  present.  Those  who  rise  from  the  dead 
belong  to  a  higher  world  ;  this  world  man,  with  all  his 
penetration  and  learning,  does  not  understand.  Yet  Gods 
power  is  sufficiently  great  to  arrange  the  other  world  also,  as 

1  Here  rising  from  the  dead  is  regarded  as  a  privilege  of  the  chosen 
ones.  It  may  be  that  Jesus  did  not  contemplate  at  all  the  rising  at  the 
judgment  of  those  who  had  been  rejected,  for  in  Lk.  xvi.  23  he  seems  to 
think  of  the  punishment  of  the  reprobate  as  beginning  immediately  after 
death.  That  the  dead  arise  for  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah  is  not  stated 
in  Mt.  xxv.  32,  nor  is  it  otherwise  anywhere  indicated. 
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it  has  been  able  to  arrange  the  present.  They  who  fail  to 
comprehend  this,  imagine  that  God  can  only  measure  with 
man’s  petty  measuring-rod  ;  consequently,  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  God’s  power.  In  Lk’s.  text  we  have,  in  particular,  the 
important  indication  that  those  who  rise  from  the  dead  shall 
not  die  again.  A  world  that  knows  not  death  cannot 1 
obviously  know  anything  of  being  born,  or  of  growing  up, 
or  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  And,  in  laying  such 
strong  emphasis  on  the  contrasts  between  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come,  and  in  so  dwelling  upon  the  likeness  between 
those  that  rise  from  the  dead  and  the  angels,  and  upon  their 
position  as  the  children  of  God,  Jesus  desires  to  call  attention 
to  the  unfruitfulness  of  all  such  speculations  about  the  future. 
By  this  means  he  cuts  away  every  possibility  of  throwing 
ridicule  on  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  ;  and  with  that  he 
could  rest  content. 

( d )  THE  QUOTATION  FROM  SCRIPTURE. — Nevertheless,  he 
would  gladly  do  more  than  simply  protect  his  belief  against 
ridicule  :  he  wishes  to  prove  that  there  is  good  reason  for  such 
belief.  For  that  purpose  he  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  ;  the 
standard  authority  of  these  was  not  disputed  by  the  Sadducees. 
He  tells  them  they  have  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures.  Yet  he  does  not  on  the  present  occasion  search 
for  a  passage  that  treats  directly  of  the  rising  of  the  dead, 
although  he  might  certainly  have  found  passages  suitable  for 
this  purpose  in  Isa.  xxv.  8,  xxvi.  19,  and  Dan.  xii.  2  f.,  to  say 
nothing  of  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-14.  It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to 
show  that  this  belief  is  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament;  he 
would  demonstrate,  beyond  this,  its  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  religion.2 

1  Strictly  speaking,  we  are,  of  course,  precluded  from  making  any 
categorical  statement  about  what  is  possible,  when  dealing  with  a  world 
that  transcends  all  human  experience.  The  categories  of  possibility  and 
impossibility  simply  imply  what  can  and  what  cannot  form  part  of  the 
world  of  which  we  have  experience. 

2  Thus,  he  does  not  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
traditional  way  of  Scriptural  proof,  which  merely  tells  us  that  a  passage 
of  Scripture  held  to  be  binding  contains  this  belief ;  Jesus  goes  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  by  showing  the  close  connection  between  the 
Israelitish  conception  of  God  and  the  belief  in  the  resurrection.  The  Old 
Testament  passage  merely  provides  the  opportunity  forgiving  his  own  proof. 
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In  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  a  passage  which  apparently  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
namely,  the  passage  dealing  with  God’s  appearance  to  Moses 
in  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.  2-6).  God  there  says  to  Moses, 
“  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.”  Jesus 
quotes  the  words  and  comments  thus :  “  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  How  greatly  then  do  ye  err!” 

( e )  god’s  almighty  power  and  faithfulness. — This 
simple  Bible  text  acts  upon  Jesus  like  a  revelation.  In 
Moses’  day  the  patriarchs  had  long  been  buried,  but  God 
remains  always  their  God.  His  faithfulness  towards  them 
cannot  cease  with  their  death ;  and  since  He  is  always  able  to 
confer  life  upon  them,  His  almighty  power  and  faithfulness 
are,  to  those  to  whom  He  has  once  promised  his  favour,  a 
pledge  of  eternal  life.  Thus,  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  here  associated  with  attributes  of  God's  nature 
which  were  well  known  to  every  Israelite.  This  belief, 
accordingly,  being,  as  it  is,  of  a  religious  character,  rests  upon 
a  very  different  foundation  from  the  doubtful  meditations  of  (let 
us  say)  a  Plato  about  the  nature  of  man  and  the  human  soul. 
The  certainty  of  a  continuance  of  life  after  death  is  not  founded 
upon  the  original  indestructibility  and  immortality  of  the 
human  soul.1  The  Biblical  belief  is,  rather,  that  God,  having 
created  the  soul,  can  also  destroy  it  (Mt.  x.  28).  But  God’s 
faithfulness  and  almighty  power,  once  they  have  laid  hold 
upon  a  man,  never  afterwards  forsake  him  ;  and  an  important 
side  of  the  trust  in  God  which  rests  upon  this  is  the  hope  of  a 
continuance  of  our  personality  beyond  the  grave.  He  who  is 
of  God  knows  that  he  will  not  “  die”  ;  for  God  will  always  be 
his  God,  and  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead.2 

The  Greatest  Commandment. — Thus,  the  Sadducees  in 
turn  meet  with  no  better  success  than  the  Pharisees  and 
Herodians.  It  was  vain  to  think  of  beguiling  this  prophet 

1  Cp.  Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  II.  1  (4th  ed.),  pp.  825-834 
[or  Dr.  Eduard  Zeller’s  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy ,  translated  by 
S.  F.  Alleyne  and  A.  Goodwin,  London,  1876,  pp.  388-406. — J.  T.  B.]. 

2  Those  who  demand  proof  from  Natural  Science  for  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  will  seek  in  vain  for  it  here.  But  to  such  as  have 
learned  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  teaching  of  Natural  Science 
and  the  teaching  of  religion,  Jesus’  answer  will  commend  itself  as  a  short, 
yet  complete,  explanation  and  justification  of  the  belief  in  the  resurrection. 
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into  imprudence  of  speech  by  means  of  captious  questions. 
Accordingly,  no  further  attempt  of  the  kind  is  made  on  this 
day.  When,  later,  a  Scribe,  who  has  been  pleased  by  J esus’ 
clear  answers,  comes  and  addresses  a  request  to  him,  he  does 
so1  without  any  hostile  intention.  He  asks  Jesus  to  tell  him 
which  of  all  the  commandments  of  the  Law  he  considers  to  be 
the  first  and  the  most  important.  The  question  was  one  of 
special  importance  for  Judaism.  Since  the  life  of  the  Jews 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  had  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Law,  two  commandments  might  easily  clash,  both  requiring 
to  be  fulfilled  on  one  and  the  same  occasion,  whereas  only 
one  or  the  other  could  be  obeyed.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  the  order  of  the  Decalogue  must  be  followed  as  a 
standard,  and  further,  that  every  separate  injunction  of  the 
Law  could  be  arranged  under  one  or  other  of  the  rubrics  of 
the  ten  chief  commandments.  Philo,  for  instance,  explained 
the  entire  Mosaic  legislation  in  this  way  ( Neutesll .  Zeitgescli., 
pp.  198-203).  The  same  principle  suggested  the  decree  of  the 
elders,  quoted  by  Jesus,  with  regard  to  sacrifice  and  the  duty 
of  children  (Mk.  vii.  10-13).  The  Scribe  may  have  thought 
it  very  important  for  him  to  hear  Jesus’  opinion  as  to  which 
was  the  greatest  commandment,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
understand  better  the  essential  nature  of  Jesus’  preaching  in 
general.  But  Jesus  answers  by  quoting,  not  merely  one 
commandment,  but  two.  First,  he  repeats  a  sentence,  very 
familiar  to  every  Israelite  from  early  childhood,  “Hear,  O 
Israel ,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God,  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength  ”  (Deut.  vi.  4  f.).  This 
sentence  of  the  law  was  contained  in  the  cases  on  the  two 
phylacteries  or  prayer -straps  tepliillin  —  faXa/crr/pia, 

Mt.  xxiii.  5)  ;  one  of  these  was  worn  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  arm,  the  other  across  the  forehead.  It  was  also  written 

1  Mk.  xii.  28  gives  no  indication  of  any  unfriendly  purpose.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  there  told  that  the  man  recognised  that  Jesus  had 
answered  the  Sadducees  well  (<ca\cSy).  And,  in  accordance  with  this 
Mk.  xii.  34  says  that  in  the  end  Jesus  himself  praised  the  man.  Both 
Mt.  (xxii.  35)  and  Lk.  (x.  25),  however,  treat  this  question  also  as  one  that 
was  meant  to  tempt  Jesus  ;  and  consequently  both  these  later  Evangelists 
omit  the  Words  of  praise. 
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on  the  roll  of  parchment  that  was  placed  in  a  little  casket 
above  the  right-hand  doorpost  of  the  doors  of  houses  and 
rooms.1  Finally,  it  was  part  of  the  customary  morning  and 
evening  prayers.2  When,  therefore,  Jesus  points  without 
reserve  to  this  commandment  as  the  first,  he  shows  that  there 
is  an  essential  agreement  between  his  own  conception  of 
human  duty  and  the  conception  of  his  countrymen.  For  him, 
too,  that  personal  devotion  to  the  one  God,  which  is  seen  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  several  commandments,  is  the  fundamental 
obligation.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  this  commandment, 
therefore,  does  not  show  any  marked  difference  between  Jesus 
and  the  Judaism  of  the  time.  For  this  reason  Jesus  adds  a 
second  ;  and  for  this  he  claims  an  equal  respect.  “  The  second 
is  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  There  is 
no  greater  commandment  than  this  ”  (Mk.  xii.  31). 

(a)  LOVE  OF  one’s  neighbour. — The  commandment  to  love 
one’s  neighbour  (Lev.  xix.  18)  received  no  special  prominence 
in  Judaism.  The  novel  feature  in  Jesus’  answer,  accordingly, 
consisted  in  his  calling  particular  attention  to  this  law.  He  is 
not  content  to  regard  an  undiscriminating  observance  of  all 
the  commandments  sanctified  by  law  and  custom  as  con¬ 
stituting  devotion  to  God.  By  ranking  the  commandment  to 
love  one’s  neighbour  on  the  same  level  with  the  command- 
ment  to  love  God,  Jesus  attaches  minor  importance  to  the 
commandments  dealing  with  religious  worship,  ceremonial 
puiity,  sitting  at  meat,  and  similar  observances.3  The  answer 
is  in  fact  tantamount  to  a  short  formula  summing  up  his 
whole  work  and  teaching  down  to  that  moment,  as  contrasted 

1  Aristeas,  158,  159,  ed.  Wendland. 

2  See  Josephus,  Ant.,  iv.  212,  213.  Although  Josephus  does  not 
expressly  mention  the  commandment  to  love  God,  he  certainly  reproduces 
the  substance  of  the  iKV,  shema. 

3  This,  indeed,  need  not  have  been  involved  in  the  decision  of  Jesus. 
He  might  have  held  all  the  regulations  for  religious  worship  to  be  so  many 
ways  of  interpreting  the  commandment  to  love  God,  and,  summing  them 
up  under  the  comprehensive  injunction  to  love  one’s  neighbour,  might  have 
put  the  moral  command  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  religious  ones. 
But  the  Scribe,  without  further  explanation,  understands  Jesus  to  mean 
that  love  for  God  must  display  itself  not  so  much  in  sacrifices  as  rather  in 
deeds  of  love  towards  one’s  neighbour  ;  and  it  is  because  he  does  so 
understand  his  meaning  that  Jesus  praises  him. 
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with  law  and  tradition.  Fasting,  Sabbath  observance,  pre¬ 
cepts  of  purity — all  these  he  has  brushed  aside.  His  life 
has  been  one  of  helpfulness  and  compassion.  For,  surprised 
as  the  Scribe  is  at  Jesus’  decision,  it  is  nevertheless  one  in 
which  he  concurs.  He  is  at  once  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  Jesus’  position  and  the  predominant  attitude,  and 
distinctly  agrees  that  love  of  God  and  love  of  one’s  neighbour 
do  certainly  rank  above  all  burnt-offerings  and  similar 
sacrifices.  Jesus  is  pleased  at  this  ;  “  Thou  art  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God,”  he  says  to  him.  That  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  If  thou  livest  according  to  these  principles,  thou  hast 
no  need  to  fear  the  judgment  of  the  Messiah.” 

(, b )  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. — The  Scribe,  how¬ 
ever,  begs  for  an  explanation  of  the  commandment  of  love 
for  one’s  neighbour,  with  which  he  is  not  so  familiar.1  He 
asks,  assuming  that  the  idea  admits  of  a  certain  limitation, 
“  Who  then  is  the  neighbour  that  I  ought  to  love?”  It,  of 
course,  seems  quite  natural  that  the  duty  of  showing  practical 
love  should  be  graduated  according  to  social  distinctions. 
The  members  of  one’s  own  family  take  precedence  of  strangers  ; 
one’s  own  countryman  and  one’s  co-religionist  come  before 
a  heathen  belonging  to  another  nation  ;  “  Where  now  is  the 
precise  point,”  thinks  the  Scribe,  “at  which  a  man’s  duty 
towards  his  neighbour  ceases  altogether?”  In  reply,  Jesus 
relates  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Lk.  x.  29-37). 

THE  STORY. — Jesus  starts  from  the  dangers  of  the  ill- 
famed  road  leading  from  Jerusalem  down  to  Jericho,  which 
he  himself  had  traversed  only  two  days  before.  The  caves 
and  ravines,  which  abound  beside  this  mountainous  highway, 
afforded  a  lurking  place  for  all  sorts  of  dangerous  characters, 
who  lay  in  wait  for  travellers.  A  man  chanced  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  these  robbers  ;  they  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
plundered  him,  and  left  him  half  dead.  Who  the  man  was, 
whether  Jew  or  non-Jew,  is  not  stated ;  it  is  quite  sufficient 

1  This  commandment  becomes,  of  course,  the  first  and  most  important 
commandment  as  soon  as  it  is  recognised  that  the  fulfilment  of  it  involves 
also  fulfilment  of  the  commandment  to  love  God.  This  is  not  indeed 
equivalent  to  denying  that  there  exists  room  for  the  latter  commandment 
outside  and  above  the  sphere  of  the  former ;  for'  more  than  once  Jesus 
exhorts  people  to  trust  in  God  ( e.g .  Mk.  xi.  22,  %x(Tf  nlfrnv  9tov). 
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that  he  was  a  man  (avOpwiro?  tis).  Certain  holy  men  passed 
along  the  road — a  priest,  a  Levite — people  whose  business  it 
is  to  deal  exclusively  with  sacrifices  and  the  service  of  God, 
and  who  resort  to  Israel’s  most  holy  place  more  often  than 
laymen  do.  They  have  not  been  trained,  however,  in  the 
practice  of  charity  and  helpfulness.1  Although  they  see 
the  unfortunate  man  lying  on  the  road,  they  go  past  him, 
either  fearing  lest  they  may  be  overtaken  by  a  similar  fate,  or 
else  deterred  from  effective  interference  by  fastidiousness, 
indifference,  or  indolence.  The  most  likely  explanation  is 
doubtless  that,  their  sacred  calling  requiring  their  presence 
in  Jerusalem  as  speedily  as  possible,  they  could  not  on 
any  account  linger  by  the  way.  Fortunately,  however,  a 
third  traveller  now  comes  along  the  road,  a  man  who  is 
manifestly  less  overwhelmed  with  business.  He  is  a  half-Jew, 
a  Samaritan,  one  who  is  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
divine  sendee  of  the  Jews,  and  is  despised  by  them  as  unclean 
in  the  sight  of  God.  This  traveller  likewise  sees  the  wounded 
man  lying  by  the  wayside,  and  has  compassion  upon  him. 
Going  up  to  him,  he  bathes  his  wounds  with  oil  and  wine, 
bandages  them  as  best  he  can,  and  lifts  the  helpless  man  upon 
his  own  beast,  and  in  this  way  brings  him  to  an  inn  by  the 
wayside.2  In  consequence  of  all  these  services,  he  is  him¬ 
self  unable  to  travel  any  farther  that  day.  So,  he  tends  his 
patient  further,  and  on  the  following  morning  commends 
him  to  the  care  of  the  host,  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
money  to  cover  additional  expenses,  and  pledging  himself  for 
any  further  outlay. 

(c)  MEANING. — Thus  far  the  parable  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  thought  given  utterance  to  already  by  the  Scribe  in  his 
conversation  with  Jesus,  namely,  that  love  for  one’s  neigh¬ 
bour  is  worth  more  than  burnt-offerings  and  all  other  sacrifices. 
In  spite  of  the  holy  functions  they  perform  at  the  altar,  the 

1  Here  we  are  shown  an  aspect  of  their  character  similar  to  that  noted 
when  Jesus  reproved  the  Pharisees,  telling  them  that  they  displayed  the 
most  punctilious  conscientiousness  in  the  payment  of  tithes,  yet  concerned 
themselves  very  little  about  justice,  mercy,  and  faithfulness  (Mt.  xxiii.  23, 
and  compare  p.  452). 

2  There  are  still  two  solitary  inns  (khans')  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho. 
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priest  and  the  Levite  are  inferior  to  the  Samaritan,  unclean 
though  he  is  accounted  to  be,  because  they  do  not  render 
help,  while  the  Samaritan  does.  But  Jesus  also  means  the 
parable  to  be  an  answer  to  the  question,  Who  is  the  neigh¬ 
bour  whom  one  must  help  ? 

[d)  one’s  neighbour. — Now,  since  the  term  “neighbour” 
(o  7rXt]crlov  —  red)  conveys  from  its  very  nature  a  reciprocal 
idea,  Jesus  can  turn  the  question  about  and  ask,  Which 
of  these  people  showed  himself  the  friend  and  neighbour  of 
the  wounded  man?1  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  difficulty 
about  the  answer.  He  only  was  a  friend  and  neighbour  to 
the  wounded  man  who  helped  him.  “  Go  thou  and  do  like¬ 
wise” — such  is  Jesus’  last  exhortation  to  the  Scribe.  Instead 
of  asking,  “  Who  is  so  close  to  me  that  I  must  help  him  ?  ”  or, 
taking  a  particular  case,  “  Is  this  unhappy  man  so  close  to 
me  that  I  am  under  an  obligation  to  help  him  ?  ”  it  is  better 
to  proceed  to  render  help  at  once.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
issue,  that  help  so  rendered  actually  makes  men  friends  and 
neighbours  to  one  another.  The  reasons  why  it  is  one’s  duty 
to  give  help  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  relations  already 
existing  between  man  and  man ;  but,  rather,  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  man’s  drawing  close  through  active  love  to  such  as 
were  strangers  before.  Here,  then,  Jesus  is  laying  down 
a  principle  of  conduct  calculated  to  bind  and  knit  close 
together  men  who  go  through  life  side  by  side  as  strangers  one 
to  another.  A  love  full  of  helpfulness  is  to  be  the  means  of 
converting  humanity  from  being  a  mere  aggregate  of 
individuals  living  for  themselves  into  a  really  united  com¬ 
munity  conscious  of  its  organic  oneness.2  After  the  Scribe’s 
question  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  Jesus’  labour  for  this  day 
was  finished.  “  After  that  none  durst  ask  him  any  other 
question”  (Mk.  xii.  34). 

Propitiation  and  Sacrifice. — Perhaps  it  was  by  way 

1  This  is,  of  course,  an  anticipation  of  the  answer.  The  question  shows 
that  Jesus  is  not  concerned  with  a  friendship  that  existed  previous  to  the 
giving  of  help,  but  with  a  friendship  created  by  that  kindly  act. 

2  Jesus’  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  this  idea  of  humanity 
being  bound  together  by  helpful  love,  are  by  no  means  co-extensive.  But 
the  latter  is  the  natural  complement  of  his  thought,  though  he  himself 
nowhere  explicitly  infers  that  the  uniting  of  humanity  into  one  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  will  be  a  realisation  of  this  conception. 
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of  still  further  illustrating  the  statement  about  the  higher 
value  of  practical  love  as  compared  with  sacrifice,  that  Jesus 
spoke  the  words  in  which  he  instructs  his  disciples  to  leave 
their  sacrifice  by  the  altar  unoffered  if  they  have  not  fulfilled 
the  duty  of  being  reconciled  with  their  brother  (Mt.  v.  23 
f.) ;  for  the  words  were  evidently  spoken  in  Jerusalem. 
They  must  have  been  spoken  there,  for  that  was  the  only 
place  where  there  existed  an  altar  on  which  offerings  were 
made.  The  conversation  with  the  Scribe  would  furnish  the 
opportunity  for  such  an  utterance.  Since,  however,  according 
to  Mk.  xii.  34,  no  man  durst  ask  Jesus  any  further  questions, 
all  the  people  went  away,  each  to  his  own  home  (Jn.  vii.  53). 
Jesus  himself  again  passed  the  night  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

THURSDAY. — Early  on  Thursday  morning  he  once  more 
betakes  himself  to  the  holy  place,  and  is  soon  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  teaching  them. 
His  enemies  now  make  one  more  attempt  to  destroy 
his  reputation  with  the  multitude.  It  was  well  known 
in  Jerusalem  that  Jesus  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners  (Mt.  xi.  19,  Lk.  vii.  34).  Even  if  there  had  not  been 
numbers  of  Galileans  in  the  city  keeping  the  festival,  who 
might  have  proclaimed  the  fact,  it  would  certainly  be  common 
knowledge  that  Jesus  had  spent  the  night  with  Zacchaeus 
in  Jericho,  and  had  been  anointed  by  the  sinful  woman  in 
Bethany. 

The  ADULTERESS. — Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  this 
last  event  that  served  as  the  immediate  pretext  for  the 
further  attempt  now  made  by  certain  Scribal  Pharisees 
to  brand  the  prophet  who  so  greatly  excites  the  people’s 
wonder  as  a  really  abandoned  character.  His  love  for 
sinners  shall  prove  his  ruin.  Jesus  promised  forgiveness 
of  sins  to  a  woman  of  bad  reputation  in  the  house  of 
Simon ;  accordingly,  they  now  bring  before  him  in  the 
court  of  the  temple  a  woman  found  in  the  act  of 
adultery.  This  was  a  sin  regarding  which  the  Law 
spoke  in  a  way  that  could  not  possibly  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  Lev.  xx.  10  and  Deut.  xxii.  22  both  lay  it  down 
that  a  woman  so  convicted  must  be  stoned  to  death.  But, 
seeing  that  the  great  prophet  is  now  within  the  walls  of 
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Jerusalem,  these  Pharisees  deem  it  expedient  to  hear  his 
opinion  first.1 

Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  Jesus  in  the  present  instance 
pauses  before  answering.  Bending  meditatively  forward,  as 
he  sits  on  the  ground,  he  makes  certain  signs  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  with  his  finger.  Then  he  looks  up  for  a  moment  and 
says,  “  Let  him  amongst  you  that  is  guiltless  cast  the  first 
stone  at  her ;  ”  then,  bending  forward  a  second  time,  he  again 
traces  certain  signs  on  the  ground.  His  decision  is  therefore 
this  :  “  The  woman  has  deserved  death  ;  but  they  that  are 
not  free  from  guilt  themselves  ought  not  to  judge  others.” 
The  point  at  issue  was  not  a  sentence  of  death  that  admitted 
of  being  carried  out.  Such  could  be  pronounced  neither  by 
Jesus  nor  by  the  woman’s  accusers.  The  decision  as  to  life 
and  death  rested  with  the  Roman  procurator  alone.  The 
question  was  the  theoretical  one:  “Is  the  Mosaic  law  right  in 
making  death  the  penalty  for  such  a  crime?”  The  guilty 
woman’s  presence  there  was  in  itself  a  severe  punishment, 
and  at  the  same  time  served  as  a  living  demonstration  of  the 
matter  in  dispute.2  Jesus,  however,  settles  the  question,  not 
by  attempting  to  minimise  the  woman’s  guilt,  but  by  calling 
attention  to  the  universality  of  human  sin.  “  If  every  person 
were  punished  as  he  deserves,  who  indeed  would  escape 
punishment?”  Having  pronounced  this  decision,  Jesus 
immediately  afterwards  bends  towards  the  ground  again, 
being  unwilling  to  destroy  the  effect  of  his  words,  or  have 
them  destroyed  for  him,  by  further  reply  and  counter-reply. 
And  his  words  do  produce  an  effect.  For,  when  he  looks  up 
again,  not  one  of  the  accusers  is  to  be  seen  ;  the  woman  alone 
is  left  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throng  of  spectators  round 

1  The  word  of  a  well-known  Scribe  carried  the  weight  of  law,  even 
though  he  filled  no  sort  of  public  office  ;  and  this  was  true  even  of  later 
Judaism.  Akibah,  for  instance,  condemned  a  certain  man  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine  for  having  removed  a  woman’s  head-dress  in  the  street  ( Baba  Kamma , 
viii.,  6). 

2  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
did  not  always  consult  the  procurator  (cp.  Acts  vii.  58),  and,  besides,  that 
the  procurator  in  such  cases  of  palpable  guilt  was  not  unwilling  to  leave 
the  punishment  of  the  offender  to  the  popular  jurisdiction.  Hence,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  verdict  of  a  prophet,  invalid  though  it  was  in  point 
of  law,  might  not  after  all  have  been  actually  carried  out. 
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about  him.  One  after  the  other  her  accusers  had  slunk 
silently  away.  Jesus  assures  himself  of  the  fact;  “Where 
are  thy  accusers  ?  ”  he  asks  the  woman.  “  Hath  no  man 
condemned  thee?”  She  answers,  “  None.”  Then  Jesus  dis¬ 
misses  her  with  the  words,  “  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  Go 
and  sin  no  more.”  Thus,  he  settles  matters  in  such  a  way 
that  he  himself  cannot  be  reproached  with  showing  any  weak 
indulgence  to  sin,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
duty  of  forgiveness,  which  he  both  practises  himself  and 
requires  of  others.1  The  attack  had  failed. 

Resolve  to  seize  Jesus. — Thus,  every  attack  upon 
Jesus  of  an  intellectual  kind  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
attempt  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  violent  proceedings  in 
the  court  of  the  temple  had  failed.  So  also  had  the  attempt 
to  bring  him  into  fatal  collision  with  the  Roman  ruler,  the 
attempt  to  make  his  creed  appear  ridiculous,  and  the  attempt 
to  stamp  him  as  a  protector  of  crime.  He  had  succeeded 
in  warding  off  all  these  well-aimed  blows.  And  yet  the 
Synedrium  felt  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  away  with 
him,  and  that  speedily.  The  feast  of  the  Passover  was  to 
begin  on  Friday  evening.  It  was  now  Thursday  morning, 
and  the  court  of  the  temple  was  still  held  by  Jesus’  adherents 
in  a  manner  that  was  intolerable.  They  resolved  therefore 
to  seize  upon  him  in  a  way  least  calculated  to  excite 
attention.  This  could  not,  of  course,  be  done  whilst  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  throng  which  always  swarmed  about  him, 
without  occasioning  a  great  commotion  ;  such  an  attempt 
might  easily  have  led  to  a  dangerous  disturbance  (Mk.  xiv.  i 
f.).  The  obvious  alternative,  therefore,  was  to  seize  him  by 
night.  For  regularly  every  evening  Jesus  went  out  of  the 
city,  accompanied  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  followers, 
to  spend  the  night  somewhere  in  the  open  air.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  aim,  therefore,  should  be  to  find  out  where  he  spent 

% 

1  Jesus’  decision  rests  upon  that  same  acknowledgment  of  uni 
versal  sinfulness  which  he  called  attention  to  when  discussing  the  slain 
Galileans  and  the  tower  by  the  Pool  of  Siloah  (cp.  pp.  418  f.,  and  Lk.  xiii. 
1-9).  The  woman  has  been  caught  in  actual  sin  ;  but  none  of  her 
accusers  is  entirely  exempt  from  sin.  And  sinners,  over  whom  hangs 
the  fear  of  God’s  judgment,  ought  not  to  condemn  one  another.  Cp. 
also,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Lk.  vi.  37,  41  f.  =  Mt.  vii.  1-5. 
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his  nights,  and  then  proceed  to  the  place  with  a  band  of 
armed  men.  No  serious  opposition  need  be  reckoned  upon 
on  the  part  of  his  disciples ;  they  were,  on  the  whole,  without 
weapons.1 

Treachery  of  Judas. — No  doubt,  even  without  outside 
assistance,  the  Synedrium  would  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  where  Jesus  went  to  spend  the  next  night ; 
for  he  went  away  quite  openly  and  might  have  been 
observed  by  anybody.  But  Paul  (i.  Cor.  xi.  23)  and  Mk. 
(xiv.  10  f.)  are  both  agreed  that  Jesus  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Even  Mk.  relates  that  it  was  the 
disciple  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of  the  Twelve,  who  deliberately, 
and  not  through  mere  carelessness  or  mistake,  betrayed 
the  retreat  of  Jesus.  He  went  to  the  high-priests,  Jesus’ 
enemies,  and  offered  to  deliver  Jesus  up  to  them;2  and  he 
made  them  promise  him  a  sum  of  money.  On  this  occasion, 
even,  he  would  seem  to  have  definitely  arranged  the  time  at 
which  he  would  come  for  their  servants  and  guide  them  to 
seize  Jesus.  If  the  trial  was  to  be  finished  before  the  feast, 
the  seizure  must  be  made  on  the  immediately  following  night. 

His  Motives. — In  the  absence  of  the  necessary  information 
in  the  Sources,  it  will  never  be  possible  to  elucidate  quite 
satisfactorily  Judas’  motives  in  betraying  Jesus.  Nevertheless, 
such  facts  as  we  have  allow  us  to  draw  at  least  a  few  safe 
inferences.  The  idea  of  the  later  Evangelists,  that  Judas  was 
simply  an  avaricious  man  and  betrayed  Jesus  for  the  mere 
sake  of  obtaining  money  for  the  deed,  is  manifestly  erroneous 
(Mt.  xxvi.  15,  r/  0eXere  /jlol  Sovvou',  toned  down  by  Mt.  xxvii. 
3-10  and  Jn.  xii.  6).  This  same  Judas,  like  the  rest  of  the 
disciples,  had  once  travelled  through  the  villages  of  Galilee, 
preaching  repentance  and  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of 

1  There  was  no  need  to  be  disconcerted  by  the  violent  cleansing  of  the 
temple  ;  for  on  that  occasion  Jesus  and  his  followers  had  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  on  their  side.  Still,  when  his  enemies  went  to  seize  him,  their 
armed  followers  would  necessarily  have  to  be  equal  in  point  of  numbers 
to  the  followers  of  Jesus. 

2  Mk.  xiv.  12,  airri\dev  ir pbs  robs  apxtfpels,  'iva  abrlv  irapagoi  abrots.  The 
Gospel  of  Jn.  assumes  that  the  traitor  only  went  once  to  the  enemies  of 
Jesus,  and  that  direct  from  the  Last  Supper  (John  xiii.  2-27,  30).  But  the 
Synoptic,  representation  deserves  preference,  because  time  was  required 
for  the  arming  of  the  servants  and  the  convening  of  the  Synedrium. 
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God.  Subsequently,  he  had  shared  with  Jesus  the  privations 
of  his  wanderings  when  he  fled  into  heathen  territory.  He, 
too,  had  left  all  and  followed  Jesus.  Such  a  man  might 
indeed  accept  money  for  his  services  subsequent  to  the  deed 
which  earned  them  ;  but  he  would  not  have  betrayed  Jesus 
merely  for  the  sake  of  money,  any  more  than  Jesus  would 
have  made  a  thief  the  guardian  of  the  common  purse  (though 
the  Johannine  Gospel  is  our  only  authority  for  this;  Jn.  xii.  6, 
xiii.  29).  Moreover,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  matter,  we  see 
that  at  the  time  of  the  betrayal  Judas  did  not  really  hold 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah-  To  hand  over  the  Messiah  to  his 
enemies  would  have  been  the  greatest  folly,  since  the  Messiah 
was  actually  to  be  the  future  judge  of  the  world.  Con¬ 
sequently,  Judas  did  not  share  the  belief  held  by  Jesus 
and  the  other  disciples.  In  fact,  the  only  reliable  instances 
we  have  of  disciples  being  convinced  of  the  fact  of  Jesus’ 
Messiahship  are  those  of  Peter  (Mk.  viii.  29)  and  the  two  sons 
of  Zebedee  (Mk.  x.  37),  that  is  to  say,  of  the  disciples  who 
had  witnessed  the  transfiguration  of  their  Master,  and  to 
whom  his  glory  was  brilliantly  displayed  on  the  summit  of 
Hermon  (Mk.  ix.  2-8).  Of  course,  there  were  others  of  the 
disciples  also  who,  no  doubt,  shared  this  belief ;  but  that  they 
did  not  all  do  so  is  proved  by  Judas’  act  of  betrayal.1  Yet 
even  those  who  doubted  found  sufficient  in  Jesus  to  bind  them 
to  him  permanently  ;  first  and  foremost,  his  conception  of 
human  duty,  so  often  utterly  opposed  to  the  Pharisaic  con¬ 
ception,  and,  in  general,  his  open  and  steadfast  character.  So 
long  as  Jesus  himself,  in  his  public  preaching,  said  nothing 
about  his  Messianic  faith,  the  disciples,  including,  of  course, 
Judas,  may  have  felt  it  to  be  a  singular  idea  possessed  of 
no  great  importance.  But  now,  in  Jerusalem,  the  case  was 
different.2  By  entering  Jerusalem  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  prophecy  of  Zech.  ix.  9,  Jesus  meant  to  proclaim  himself 

1  Cp.  Chap.  XI.,  p.  325.  The  majority  of  the  disciples  were  no  doubt 
ready  to  embrace  Jesus’  Messianic  hope  as  a  cheering  prospect  in  time 
of  trouble.  But  the  reasons  for  their  clinging  so  steadfastly  to  him,  even 
unto  death,  were  not  derived  from  this  Messianic  hope,  but  from  the  ties 
which,  before  the  confession  of  Peter,  bound  each  of  them  individually 
to  Jesus. 

2  On  the  reasons  for  this  change  of  front,  see  pp.  399  ff. 
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the  Messiah.  His  cleansing  of  the  temple  by  force  appeared 
to  inaugurate  quite  a  new  kind  of  activity  on  his  part. 
Hitherto  he  had  worked  simply  through  the  power  of  his 
preaching,  not  by  the  strength  of  his  arms ;  though,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this,  he  had  made  the  statement,  so  very 
irritating,  we  cannot  doubt,  to  Jewish  minds,  concerning  his 
being  about  to  replace  the  temple  which  had  been  made  by 
the  hands  of  man  by  another  not  built  in  human  fashion. 
And  those  who  disapproved  of  the  stormy  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  the  temple  would  scarcely  be  better  pleased  with  his 
defiant  repulse  of  the  deputation  of  the  Synedrium.  Judas, 
be  it  observed,  was  a  witness  of  Jesus’  struggle  against  the 
recognised  chiefs  of  his  people.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the 
Passover  was  close  at  hand,  and  large  crowds  of  pilgrims  were 
coming  to  Jerusalem.  On  all  sides  people  were  rejoicing  at 
being  associated  with  the  temple  and  its  guardians  ;  Jesus’ 
followers  were  the  only  people  who  struck  out  a  line  of  their 
own.  Accordingly,  Judas  was  shocked  by  Jesus’  annunciation 
of  his  Messiahship ;  the  majesty  of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem 
had  attracted  and  overpowered  him.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  even  Paul,  after  twenty-four  years  of  successful  work  on 
behalf  of  a  Gospel  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  Law,  con¬ 
descended,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  city,  and  at  a  time  when 
it  was  decorated  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  to  appear  publicly  as 
a  faithful  son  of  the  Judaism  of  the  Law,  even  though  he  did 
so  with  the  object  of  appeasing  his  Jewish  Christian  co¬ 
religionists  (Acts  xxi.  21-26;  and  cp.  Gal.  v.  4).  Yet 
what  we  have  said  will  only  explain  how  Judas  came  to 
separate  himself  from  Jesus  in  Jerusalem ;  it  does  not  explain 
why  he  betrayed  him  to  his  enemies.1  Jesus’  personal  charm 
had  once  exercised  a  great  influence  over  Judas.  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus  himself  repeatedly  prophesied 
his  death,  and  from  the  manner  of  his  dispute  with  the 

1  We  are  not,  of  course,  endeavouring  to  “save”  the  character  of  the 
traitor ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  explain  such  a  remarkable 
event  as  Judas’  betrayal.  For  it  certainly  is  remarkable  that,  after  preach¬ 
ing  repentance  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  after 
subsequently  sharing  in  all  the  privations  of  his  Master’s  wanderings  in 
heathen  territory,  and,  finally,  after  even  venturing  upon  the  perilous 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  should  in  the  end  have  betrayed  his  Master 
there. 
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Synedrium  would  even  seem  to  have  been  bent  on  accelerat¬ 
ing  his  fate ;  besides,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  some 
of  those  who  were  counted  amongst  his  disciples  might  not  be 
entangled  in  his  doom — indeed,  Jesus  himself  had  predicted 
this  for  certain  (Mk.  x.  39).  If,  then,  Judas  did  really  look 
upon  the  death  of  Jesus  as  inevitable — and  more  than  one  of 
Jesus’  adversaries  would  assuredly  not  have  failed  to  assure 
him  of  its  great  likelihood — he  may  possibly  have  hoped  that, 
by  himself  betraying  Jesus  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he 
might  save  from  certain  destruction,  not  only  his  own  life,  but 
the  lives  of  his  other  friends  as  well.  In  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  our  Sources,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Judas 
was  actuated  by  these  motives ;  but  our  inferences,  resting  as 
they  do  upon  sure  facts,  lead  us  at  all  events  somewhere  near 
the  truth. 

The  Son  of  David. — Jesus  is  still  teaching  in  the  court 
of  the  temple.  He  now  gives  his  attention  to  an  objection 
raised  against  his  Messiahship  by  certain  people  versed  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  Gospel  of  Jn.  gives  us  the  objection,  but 
without  quoting  Jesus’  reply  to  it  (Jn.  vii.  41  f.).1  It  was 
this :  “  Can  the  Messiah  come  out  of  Galilee,  then  ?  Does 
not  the  Scripture  say  that  the  Messiah  cometh  of  the  seed  of 
David  and  out  of  Bethlehem,  the  village  where  David  was  ?  ” 
It  was  certainly  a  very  natural  objection  to  make;  for  of  the 
facts  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  one  of  the  most 
certain  was  the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  the  house  of 
David  (2  Sam.  vii.  16,  Isa.  xi.  1-9,  Mic.  v.  1).  The  objection 
received  greater  force  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  on 
Jewish  soil  and  was  levelled  against  the  Galileans,  and 
because  the  Jews  were  proud  to  think  of  David  as  of  their 
tribe.  Jesus,  in  answer,  does  not  attempt  to  prove  his 
descent  either  from  David  or  out  of  Bethlehem  ;  but  seeks 
rather  to  show,  by  means  of  a  quotation  from  Scripture,  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  look  for  the  Messiah  amongst  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  David.2  He  directs  attention  to  the  opening  words 

1  The  Synoptists  give  Jesus’  answer  only.  The  objection  which  drew 
forth  this  answer  must  have  been  raised  against  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
this  would  be  true  even  if  the  Fourth  Evangelist  had  not  supported  his 
information  by  facts  drawn  from  a  tradition  of  his  own. 

2  The  really  important  point  is  not  that  Jesus  looked  upon  the  Messiah 

29 
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of  the  noth  Psalm — again  quoted  by  him  later  in  the 
day,  which  shows  how  prominent  a  place  it  occupied  in  his 
mind  at  this  period.  After  the  heading  of  the  psalm  has 
distinctly  assigned  it  to  David,  we  read,  “  Yahwe  says  to  my 
lord,  ‘  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  lay  thy  enemies  as  a 
footstool  beneath  thy  feet.’”  Since  both  our  Hebrew  text 
and  the  Septuagint  distinctly  trace  the  psalm  to  David,  and 
any  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  such  assertions  were  at 
that  time,  and  especially  amongst  the  Jews,  quite  unheard 
of,  Jesus,  intellectually  alert  as  he  was,  could  not  fail,  while 
assuming  the  Davidic  authorship,  to  detect  a  difficulty  in  these 
words.  “  David’s  lord  ”  was  certainly  intended  to  mean  the 
Messiah ;  for  what  other  lord  of  David  will  God  allow  to  sit 
at  His  right  hand,  even  though  it  be  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
against  the  enemies  of  the  highly-favoured  one  ?  But,  if  this 
be  the  meaning,  David  is  not  the  father  or  ancestor  of  the 
Messiah  ;  for  it  would  be  entirely  opposed  to  all  Jewish  ideas 
for  the  son  ever  to  be  described  as  the  lord  of  his  father.1 
The  realisation  of  this  truth  meant  for  Jesus  the  removal  of 
a  doubt  that  was  always  possible  for  him.  Had  he  known, 
as  a  fact,  that  he  was  descended  from  the  house  of  David,  he 
would  assuredly  not  have  spoken  doubtfully,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  multitude  (6  7 roXv?  oyAo?),  of  the  Messiah’s  Davidic 
descent.  The  discovery  which  later  commentators  imagined 
they  made  when  they  tried  to  associate  these  words  of  Jesus 
with  the  assumption  that  he  was  perfectly  certain  of  his,  the 
Messiah’s,  descent,  from  David,  testifies  to  greater  reverence 
for  what  they  felt  to  be  sacred  tradition  than  for  the  character 
of  Jesus  himself.  No  one  who  heard  him  give  this  explana¬ 
tion  could  fail  to  draw  from  it  any  other  inference  than  that 
Jesus,  with  the  help  of  a  Scriptural  quotation,  was  showing 
that  the  Messiah  was  in  truth  not  the  son  of  David. 

as  being  not  merely  the  son,  but  also  the  lord,  of  David.  According  to 
Mk.  xii.  37,  Jesus’  thought  is  rather  this:  since  the  Messiah  is  David’s 
lord  he  cannot  be  his  son.  Cp.  Chap.  IV.,  pp.  83  f. 

1  Though,  it  is  true,  when  Solomon  ascended  the  throne,  we  read  of 
David,  “and  the  king  did  homage  pnwo)  upon  his  bed.”  But  David’s 
immediately  following  words  are  addressed  to  God.  And  yet  an  act  of 
homage  paid  by  David  to  Solomon  at  this  moment  would  only  mean  a 
recognition  of  the  royal  dignity  conferred  by  David  upon  his  son,  and  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  subordination  of  the  father  to  the  son  (1  Ki.  i.  47  f.). 
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Against  Scribes  and  Pharisees. — In  this  way  Jesus 
silences  the  objection  raised  by  Scribes  against  his  Messiah- 
ship  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  warn 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  more  explicitly  against  the  sect  or 
guild  of  the  Scribes.  His  words  necessarily  involve  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  Pharisees  as  well,  the  learning  of  the  Scribes 
being  the  principal  source,  as  well  as  the  chief  armour,  of 
Pharisaic  piety.1  The  utterance  is  preserved  by  Mk.  in  an 
abstract  only,  but  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  at  full  length,  their 
authority  being  the  Collection  of  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord. 
But  while  Mt.  works  up  this  collection  together  with  Mk. 
into  a  great  discourse,  Lk.  keeps  the  two  Sources  distinct 
and  apart.  According  to  Mk.  xii.  38-40,  Jesus  reproaches 
the  Scribes  with  vanity  and  avarice — with  vanity,  since  they 
wear  long  robes  ( o~ro\al ),  love  to  be  greeted  in  the  market¬ 
places,  and  claim  to  occupy  the  first  places  in  the  synagogues 
and  at  meals.  Mt.  xxiii.  5  adds  that  they  loved  to  have  their 
phylacteries  broad  and  their  tassels,  worn  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  piety,  long.  Their  vanity  was  shown  again  in  their 
religious  observances ;  they  wished  their  very  appearance  to 
suggest  their  piety.  Besides  this,  Mk.  mentions  only  the 
reproach  of  avarice  combined  with  hypocrisy.  They  devour 
widows’  houses,  and,  by  way  of  pretext,  make  long  prayers. 
In  other  words,  they  quartered  themselves  in  the  houses  of 
widows,  under  pretence  of  praying  with  them,  but  really  in 
order  to  take  from  them  their  property.2 

But  even  more  important  than  Jesus’  notice  of  various 
defects  such  as  these,  which,  of  course,  varied  in  the  different 
members  of  the  guild  itself,  is  his  objection  to  the  entire 
conception  of  duty  taught  by  the  Scribes,  as  well  as  by  the 
Pharisees,  following  in  their  footsteps.  He  tells  them  that, 

1  As  an  a.KpiP«TTdTi]  alptais  (Acts  xxvi.  5),  the  Pharisees  in  their  tra¬ 
ditions  as  to  both  theory  and  practice  appealed  in  every  case  to  the 
Scriptures  for  support,  searching  them  through  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Scribes  for  this  very  purpose.  See  Neutestl.  Zeitgesch.,  p.  162,  2  b. 

2  We  may  conjecture,  besides,  that  they  would  make  long  prayers  for 
other  people,  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  paid  for  them,  in  much 
the  same  way  that  masses  are  said  and  paid  for  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Jas.  v.  16-18,  also,  teaches  that  the  earnest  intercession  of  pious 
men  can  do  a  great  deal  to  move  the  Almighty,  and  points,  as  an  example 
of  this,  to  Elijah  praying  successfully  for  drought  and  for  rain 
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while  they  attach  great  value  to  petty  externalities,  they 
often  disregard  really  important  matters.  They  are  very 
punctilious  in  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  temple,  ex¬ 
acting  the  tenth  part  of  even  the  tiniest  pot-herb  that  grew 
in  their  gardens ;  and  consider  the  duties  of  justice,  of  com¬ 
passion,  and  of  fidelity1  of  less  importance.  Moreover,  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
whether  their  food  and  drink  were  stolen  or  unjustly  come 
by,  or  whether  they  were  taken  in  excess  ;  yet  they  were  very 
strict  in  requiring  that  the  vessels  in  which  their  food  was 
brought  to  the  table  should  be  clean  in  the  eyes  of  the  Law. 
It  is,  however,  principally  in  their  treatment  of  oaths  that 
Jesus  perceives  their  shallowness  with  regard  to  serious 
matters  in  spite  of  their  show  of  exactitude  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Law.  An  oath  by  God’s  house  or  by  the  altar  will 
count  for  nothing,  but  an  oath  by  the  gold  of  God’s  house  or 
by  the  offering  on  the  altar  must  be  considered  binding. 
Originally,  no  doubt,  Mt.  v.  34-37  also  formed  part  of 
this  exposition  (Mt.  xxiii.  16-22).  Jesus  would,  of  course, 
insist  upon  the  sanctity  of  all  oaths,  for  all  derive  their  ulti¬ 
mate  sanction  from  God.  But  he  thinks  it  would  be  better  to 
refrain  from  the  swearing  of  many  oaths,  and  always  to 
observe  strictly  the  obligation  of  a  simple  yea  or  nay.  Of 
course,  the  oaths  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  are  not 
taken  into  consideration  at  all  here.  Jesus  was  evidently 
thinking  only  of  daily  intercommunication  and  the  usual 
conventionalities  of  social  intercourse.2  He  feels,  therefore, 
that  the  Pharisees,  with  their  punctilious  piety,  are  like  men 
who  use  a  sieve  to  remove  a  gnat  from  their  drinking-cup,  but 
— he  pungently  adds — swallow  a  camel  without  taking  any 
notice.  So,  he  holds  their  piety  to  be  rotten  to  the  core : 
these  Pharisees  are  like  the  beautifully  whitewashed  sepulchres 
of  Palestine,  which  conceal  within  them  nothing  but  corrup¬ 
tion  and  dead  men’s  bones.  He  accordingly  concludes  that 

1  Here,  again,  Jesus  puts  the  obligations  bound  up  with  love  for  one’s 
neighbour  above  the  duties  of  divine  worship  (cp.  p.  439).  Consequently, 
icplais  is  equivalent  to  justice,  and  irUr is  to  fidelity.  Judaism,  too,  spoke 
( Aboth ,  ii.  1,  iv.  2)  of  “important”  (Bap As)  and  “easy”  (that  is  to  say,  less 
important)  commandments. 

2  See  Chap.  XII.,  p.  367,  n. 
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their  preaching  is  wholly  perverse :  instead  of  opening  the 
door  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  close  it.  Similarly,  he 
condemns  the  missionary  activity  that  is  prosecuted  with  such 
great  zeal  by  the  Pharisees ;  for  instead  of  converting  into 
children  of  God  the  heathen  whom  in  their  journeyings  over 
land  and  sea  they  win  to  Judaism,  they  make  them  children 
of  Hell,  worse  than  they  were  before.1 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Pharisees  look  upon  themselves  as 
pious.  They  erect  handsome  tombs  to  the  prophets  murdered 
by  their  fathers,  and  assert  that,  had  they  lived  in  the  time  of 
their  fathers,  they  would  not  have  participated  in  the  murder. 
Jesus  says.  “  It  is  good  that  they  keep  alive  the  recollection 
of  these  deeds  of  blood,  for  by  so  doing  they  will  complete 
their  fathers’  work,  and  upon  this  generation  will  be  fulfilled 
the  denunciation  contained  in  a  certain  Book  of  Wisdom  (no 
longer  extant)  which  declares  that  the  blood  of  all  the 
prophets  shall  finally  be  avenged.”  In  the  course  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  Jesus  adds  that  the  Scribes  themselves  will  not  touch 
the  burdens  which  in  their  learning  and,  consequently,  their 
preaching,  they  seek  to  lay  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people.2 
In  so  saying,  Jesus  again  reproaches  them  with  the  essential 
falseness  of  their  labours. 

Unfortunately,  this  discourse  has  been  completely  mangled 
in  the  tradition.  It  may  be  that  the  careful  writer  to  whom 
we  owe  the  first  record  of  Jesus’  discourses  paused  in  his 
work  during  the  immediately  succeeding  days  of  excitement, 
and  that  when  he  again  resumed  his  task  he  found  he  had 
lost  the  recollection  of  the  threads  which  linked  the  separate 
parts  together.3  Jesus,  at  all  events,  here  sets  forth  once 

1  This  is  a  very  hard  saying,  when  we  remember  that  the  Jewish 
missionaries,  besides  propagating  monotheism,  endeavoured  to  teach  their 
converts  the  morality  required  by  the  prophets  (compare,  for  example, 
Sibyll.,  iii.  218-247).  Yet  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  this  opinion 
of  Jesus  and  that  of  a  heathen  of  such  high  moral  tone  as  Tacitus 
(Hist.,  v.  5). 

2  This  again  is  a  hard  saying  ;  it  may  be  in  accordance  with  Jesus 
personal  experience,  but  could  not  apply  to  all  the  Pharisees.  Paul,  who 
had  been  a  Jew  and  even  a  Pharisee,  holds  a  different  view  (Phil.  iii.  5  f-> 
Rom.  x.  2  f.,  Gal.  i.  14). 

3  The  disciple  of  whom  we  must  think  is  Matthew  (cp.  Chap.  II., 
p.  30).  A  similar  fate  befell  the  discourse  about  the  second  coming, 
which  we  are  about  to  discuss  (see  pp.  455-457  below). 
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again,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  difference  between  the  piety 
he  taught  and  the  piety  of  the  Pharisees.  It  almost  seems  as 
if  he  wished  to  compress  into  a  single  address  to  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  all  the  lessons  derived  from  his  many  discussions 
in  Galilee  about  the  prevalent  system  of  piety.  But  the 
bitter  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  these  false  prophets  of  Israel 
suggests  that  he  regards  them  as  his  mortal  enemies,  as  in¬ 
deed  he  plainly  enough  intimates  that  they  are. 

The  Widow’s  Gift. — On  this  day  Jesus  seems  to  have 
kept  to  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  which  was  accessible 
to  none  save  the  Jews.  Here  he  sat  over  against  the  temple 
treasury,  and  observed  the  people  making  their  offerings, 
dropping  them  through  funnel-shaped  openings  in  the  wall 
into  boxes  fastened  on  the  inside  ( Shekalim. ,  vi.,  1-5)-  It  is 
useless  now  to  try  to  ascertain  how  Jesus  could  possibly 
perceive  the  amounts  of  the  several  offerings.  Perhaps  what 
we  read  is  only  a  later  embellishment.  At  any  rate,  Jesus 
did  notice  that  a  poor  widow  woman  approached  and  cast  in 
some  very  small  contribution — Mk.  says  two  lepta,  and  makes 
their  value  equal  to  a  quadrans  or  quarter  as,  the  as  being 
approximately  worth  (say)  a  halfpenny.1  On  seeing  this,  he 
calls  his  disciples’  attention  to  the  poor  woman,  and  says,  “  She 
hath  given  more  than  all  the  others :  she  hath  given  away 
absolutely  everything  she  possessed,  whereas  all  the  rest  have 
offered  but  a  small  portion  of  their  superfluity”  (Mk.  xii.  41-44). 
Unmistakable  internal  evidence  makes  the  connection  between 
this  saying  and  the  immediately  preceding  discourse  against 
the  Pharisees  obvious.  In  the  latter,  the  disciples  are  not  to 
let  themselves  be  deceived  by  the  outward  show  of  piety  on 
the  part  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  but  must  distinguish 
between  the  true  nature  of  things  and  deceptive  appearances. 
In  the  former,  Jesus  makes  precisely  the  same  demand  :  it  is 
not  the  numerical  proportion  of  a  gift  that  determines  its 
worth,  but  solely  the  relation  borne  by  this  proportion  to  the 
giver’s  possessions  as  a  whole.  Measured  by  this  standard, 
a  gift  of  the  value  of  only  half-a-farthing  may  really  amount 
to  a  larger  offering  than  a  thousandfold  greater  gift.  The 
calculation  is  one  of  no  great  difficulty.  But  the  story  is 
important;  it  shows  that  Jesus  is  not  really  concerned  about 
1  See  Neutestl.  Zeitgesch.,  pp.  114,  115. 
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the  deed  in  itself,  but  solely  in  its  relation  to  the  means  and 
effort  of  the  person  who  performs  it.1 

Prophecy  of  tpie  Destruction  of  the  Temple.— After 
this,  Jesus  quits  the  temple,  being  anxious  to  go  once  more  by 
daylight  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  As  he  leaves,  one  of  his 
disciples  calls  his  attention  to  the  mighty  foundations  of  the 
temple  court — “  Behold,  what  great  stones  and  what  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings !  ”  The  great  artificial  substructure  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  temple  court  is  a  particular  object  of 
admiration  even  at  the  present  day.  What  is  now  known  as 
the  Jews'  place  of  mourning  was  constructed  of  blocks  of 
stone  measuring  12  to  16  feet  in  length.2  And,  owing  to  his 
occupation  at  an  earlier  period,  Jesus  would  no  doubt  be  able 
fully  to  appreciate  such  a  building.  But  he  replies,  “  Seest 
thou  this  great  building  ?  There  shall  not  remain  one  stone 
upon  another  which  shall  not  be  thrown  down !  ”  All  this 
apparent  splendour  of  Jerusalem,  made  subservient  as  it  is 
to  the  current  religion,  does  not  favourably  impress  Jesus.3 
His  thoughts  turn  to  God’s  judgment,  which  shall  sweep  this 
consecrated  building  away. 

Discourse  on  the  Second  Coming. — According  to  the 
story  in  the  Gospel  of  Mk.,  Jesus,  whilst  sitting,  on  this  same 
day,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  gave  the  four  senior  disciples, 
the  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  John  and  James, 
at  their  request,  more  exact  information  about  the  coming 
transformation  of  the  world,  and  the  Messianic  judgment, 
which  was  to  strike  even  the  temple  standing  in  the  distance 
before  their  eyes  (Mk.  xiii.  3  f.).  And  we  shall  be  quite 
safe  in  assuming  that  his  ideas  regarding  the  last  things 
did  not  travel  very  far  beyond  the  range  of  contemporary 

1  The  saying  also  warns  us  against  the  danger  of  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  dazzled  by  outward  appearances.  The  man  who  was  despised  and 
rejected  by  the  people  of  Israel  as  being  ungodly,  and  yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  believed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  knew  that  outward  appear¬ 
ances  are  often  misleading,  and  praised  his  friend  Simon,  because  in  the 
face  of  these  he  was  able  to  perceive  the  truth  (Mt.  xvi.  17).  Here  again 
he  shows  and  requires  clearness  and  firmness  in  judgment. 

2  Baedeker,  Palastina,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  53-63. 

3  We  are  reminded  of  the  impression  made  upon  Luther  during  his 
journey  to  Rome.  Only,  Luther  still  had  his  struggle  before  him  ;  whereas 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem  was  drawing  near  the  close  of  his. 
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“  apocalyptic.”  Consequently,  like  others,  he  would  no  doubt 
represent  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  as  about  to  be  preceded 
by  a  period  of  several  trials — war,  earthquake,  famine, 
domestic  strife,  afflictions  for  the  disciples,  distress  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  heard  of  since  the  world  began  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  appearance  of  tempters  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  By  the  gracious  will  of  God,  however,  this  adversity 
will  last  only  for  a  short  space.1  Then  shall  come  the  end 
when  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  stars 
shall  deviate  from  their  courses  ;  and  then,  too,  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  appear  on  the  clouds,  as  Dan.  vii.  13  prefigures,  with 
great  power  and  splendour,  and  his  angels  shall  bring  together 
the  elect  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  when  the  first  of 
these  things  begins,  then  shall  the  last  also  be  not  far  distant. 
It  was  a  settled  conviction  with  Jesus,  from  first  to  last,  that 
the  generation  then  living  would  witness  this  overthrow  of 
all  things.  The  destruction  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and, 
from  an  earthly  point  of  view,  great  might  indeed  be 
lamented;  but  Jesus  knows  that  the  holiest  possession  of  all 
will  still  remain — the  words  he  has  spoken  to  his  disciples. 
The  disciples  are  anxious  to  learn  more  precisely  when 
the  end  will  come.  But  Jesus  declines  to  fix  the  time  more 
exactly  now,  just  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  request  of 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  day  and  the  hour  are  known 
to  the  Father  alone.  And  as  the  former  conversation  with 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  ends  in  an  earnest  exhortation  of  an 
ethical  nature,  so  also  here  Jesus  once  more  exhorts  his 
disciples  each  to  do  his  duty  faithfully  down  to  the  day  of  the 
Messiah,  just  as  slaves  are  expected  to  do  their  duty  when 
their  lord  is  absent  on  a  journey.2 

Recasting  of  the  Discourse. — In  its  essential  features, 
therefore,  this  discourse  of  Jesus  (Mk.  xiii.  6-37)  may  be 
thoroughly  genuine,  even  though  in  certain  parts  it  has  been 
very  much  recast.  We  are  told  (Mk.  xiii.  10)  that  the  gospel 
of  the  nearness  of  God’s  kingdom  must  first  be  carried  to  all 
nations.  Yet  this  is  not  in  harmony  with  Jesus’  statement 

1  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  “three  days,”  which  are  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  connection,  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  (Mk.  viii.  31, 
ix.  31,  x.  34,  xiv.  50,  xv.  29). 

2  Cp.  for  this  Chap.  VIII.,  pp.  176  ff. 
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when  he  sent  forth  his  disciples,  that,  as  they  would  not  have 
finished  visiting  all  the  cities  of  Israel  before  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  they  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  ignore  the  Samaritans  and  the  heathen.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  Jesus  himself  may  have  changed  his 
opinion.  At  any  rate,  we  could  not  describe  this  as  im¬ 
possible  ;  but  against  any  such  supposition  we  have  the  fact 
that,  at  least  seventeen  years  after  his  death,  Peter  and  John 
explicitly  declined  mission  work  among  the  heathen  (Gal.  ii. 
9).  True,  they  only  declined  personally  to  undertake  the 
mission,  leaving  the  work  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  seemed 
to  them  to  have  been  called  to  it.  Still,  during  all  these  (at  the 
least)  seventeen  years  they  evidently  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  labour  on  any  large  scale  amongst  the  heathen.  And,  in 
view  of  the  expectation  of  the  nearness  of  the  parusia,  this  must 
appear  very  remarkable,  if  they  had  before  them  a  saying 
of  the  Lord  such  as  this,  for,  seeing  that  it  was  uttered  just 
before  the  beginning  of  his  passion,  it  was  to  some  extent 
the  Lord’s  last  will  and  testament.1  Further,  neither  the 
recommendation  to  flee  into  the  mountains  at  the  moment 
when  the  abomination  of  desolation  stands  where  it  ought 
not  to  stand,  nor  the  exhortation  to  pray  God  that  this  flight 
might  not  take  place  in  the  winter  (Mk.  xiii.  14-18),  belongs, 
it  is  certain,  to  Jesus’  discourse.  They  are  of  far  too  precise 
a  nature  to  fit  well  into  the  framework  of  the  general  sketch 
of  the  tribulation  during  the  last  days.  Moreover,  the  words 
o  avayn/uxTKwv  voe'iTU)  of  verse  14  contain  a  clear  proof  that 
what  we  have  here  is  not  an  original  utterance  of  Jesus,  but 
a  purely  literary  production.  If,  however,  we  excise  the 
verses  mentioned,  as  being  additions  from  another  hand, 
all  the  rest  of  the  discourse  would  fit  in  very  well  with  the 
point  of  time  at  which  Mk.  xiii.  3-5  represents  it  to  have 
been  spoken. 

The  Last  Supper:  (a)  indication  of  traitor. — That 

1  In  a  case  like  this,  the  silence  of  Paul,  too,  is  very  significant.  Had 
he  known  that  Jesus’  second  coming  could  not  take  place  until  the  Gospel 
had  first  been  carried  to  all  nations,  he  would  have  been  able,  despite 
what  he  says  in  Rom.  i.  8,  Col.  i.  6,  to  quiet  the  Thessalonians,  when  they 
had  become  uneasy  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  Jesus’  second  coming, 
by  referring  to  this  saying  of  Jesus.  Yet  he  chooses  another  way  of  calm¬ 
ing  them  (1  Thess.  v.  1-11) ;  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  striking. 
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same  evening  Jesus  took  his  principal  meal1  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  midst  of  his  disciples.  Whilst  sitting  at  meat,  Jesus 
notices  marks  of  agitation  in  the  countenance  of  Judas.  It 
may  be  that  he  had  been  observing  him  for  some  time  before. 
Having  a  keen  eye  for  the  smallest  occurrences  of  daily  life, 
he  now  realises  the  presence  of  a  traitor  amongst  his  disciples. 
Nothing  could  be  more  at  variance  with  his  own  character 
than  such  insincerity  as  was  indicated  by  a  man  sitting  at 
table  with  him  when  he  had  already  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  his  enemies  to  betray  him.  Hence,  he  speaks  his  mind 
clearly  and  unmistakably,  “Verily  I  say  unto  you,  one  of 
you  who  is  now  eating  with  me  shall  betray  me.”  The 
words  naturally  threw  the  disciples  generally  into  a  state 
of  profound  agitation.  Each  was  anxious  to  have  Jesus’ 
assurance  that  he  was  not  the  one  intended.  Jesus,  however, 
will  not  go  beyond  the  general  statement,  “  One  of  the  Twelve 
who  now  dips  with  me  into  the  dish.”  This  means  that  the 
disciples  are  all  reclining  with  Jesus  round  one  common  dish, 
dipping  bread  into  it.  In  both  sentences,  but  more  emphati¬ 
cally  in  the  second  than  in  the  first,  Jesus  accentuates  the 
deceitful  and  treacherous  conduct  of  his  betrayer  in  still 
pretending  to  be  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  feigning  a 
bond  of  fellow-feeling  which  he  has  really  severed.  And  the 
words  in  which  Jesus  represents  to  him  the  gravity  of  his 
offence  breathe  deep  pity  for  the  traitor.  “  The  Son  of  Man 
goeth  indeed  hence,  as  it  is  written  of  him,  but  woe  unto  the 
man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed;  it  would  have 
been  better  if  that  man  had  never  been  born  !  ”  From  this 
we  see  that  Jesus  is  reconciled  to  his  approaching  fate:  it  is 
the  dispensation  of  God.2  Yet  this  in  no  wise  extenuates 

1  Cp.  Jn.  xiii.  2,  Sel wvov  yt vopevov.  Mk.  xiv.  17  fixes  the  hour  as  dipias 
Kevoixtvqs;  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  23)  gives  <fV  rp  wktI.  The  fact  of  its  being 
already  night  may  be  explained  by  the  previous  visit  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  for  Jesus  was  not  wont  to  leave  the  temple  precincts  until  late 
(Mk.  xi.  1 1,  19). 

2  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  Judas  who  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
Jesus  ;  the  Synedrium  could  have  dispensed  with  his  service.  The  reason 
Jesus  perished  was  that  in  his  person  a  new  form  of  piety  was  set  in 
opposition  to  the  traditional  form,  while  the  latter  had  the  power  at  its 
back.  In  the  struggle  between  the  two,  both  parties  contended  in  good 
faith. 
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the  guilt  of  the  man  who  betrays  the  Messiah  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  The  Gospel  of  Jn.  tells  us  that  Judas  retired 
at  the  express  desire  of  Jesus  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
intention  speedily.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Jesus  expressed 
this  wish,  seeing  that  he  perceived  his  doom  to  be  in  a 
measure  already  sealed,  and  was  only  awaiting  the  last  dread 
stroke.  In  any  case,  the  traitor  must  now  have  gone  away; 
for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Jesus  would  have  allowed 
him  to  participate  in  the  symbolical  action  which  immediately 
followed.  Indeed,  the  ceremony  itself  presupposes  on  Jesus’ 
part  such  a  degree  of  certainty  that  the  pain  of  death  awaited 
him  immediately  as  can  only  be  explained  if  Judas  had 
already  gone  away.  We  might  perhaps  wonder  why  Jesus 
did  not  take  greater  pains  to  prevent  Judas  from  carrying 
out  his  unhappy  project.  Two  circumstances  may  have  kept 
him  from  doing  so — firstly,  he  felt  certain  that  it  was  God’s 
will  that  he  must  die,  in  order  to  attain  unto  the  glory  of  the 
Messiah ;  and,  secondly,  he  was  convinced  that  words  of 
exhortation  would  make  no  impression  upon  a  disciple  who 
is  now  bent  on  betraying  him,  although  he  has  lived  with  his 
Master  for  a  long  time  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.1 
Judas,  then,  withdraws;  he  is  unable  to  remain  any  longer 
in  the  society  of  Jesus  and  his  fellow-disciples.  What  was 
passing  in  his  mind  at  the  time  no  man  knows.  He  could 
still  have  fled  away  by  himself  into  Galilee ;  but  he  does  not 
do  this:  he  keeps  his  word  (Jn.  xiii.  27-30). 

(b)  THE  SINFUL  DISCIPLES  AS  CITIZENS  OF  GOD’S  KINGDOM. 
— Accordingly,  Jesus  anticipates  that  he  will  be  seized  within 
the  next  few  hours.  How  profoundly  he  was  moved  by 
this  expectation  is  shown  by  his  subsequent  struggle  in 
Gethsemane.  He  is  at  the  same  time  deeply  stirred  by  the 
faithlessness  of  his  disciple.  He  can  no  longer  believe  that 
any  of  them  will  be  able  in  the  long  run  to  continue  faithful ; 
he  even  suspects  that  his  beloved  Peter  will  deny  him  (Mk. 
xiv.  29-31).  And  yet  he  cherishes  the  hope  that  his  death 
will  render  possible  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 

1  Moreover,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  Jesus  to  use  words  of  more 
solemn  warning  than  those  quoted,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  after 
these  words  Judas  would  have  waited  to  hear  more  ;  the  fact,  too,  of  his 
going  away  may  have  put  an  end  to  all  further  attempts  at  exhortation. 
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into  which  he  would  certainly  like  to  receive  his  nearest 
friends,  as  he  has  frequently  promised  them  (Lk.  xii.  32,  xxii. 
28-30,  Mt.  xix.  28).1  None,  however,  may  come  into  God’s 
kingdom  but  pure  and  holy  men,  and  these  disciples  have 
not  yet  been  approved  faithful  through  all  temptations. 
Nevertheless,  Jesus  holds  firmly  to  his  belief.  God  will  not 
reject  the  friends  of  Jesus,  sinful  though  they  be,  so  long  as 
he  himself  holds  out  obediently  unto  death.  God  will  recom¬ 
pense  the  great  sacrifice  which  he  is  offering  to  the  Father, 
by  receiving  his  friends  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
He  that  is  a  friend  of  Jesus  will  not  be  lost,  despite  his 
sins,  because  Jesus  through  his  faithful  obedience  unto  death 
acquires  a  claim  upon  the  love  of  his  Father,  and  will  in¬ 
tercede  with  him  on  behalf  of  his  friends. 

(c)  THE  SACRED  RITE. — Jesus  gives  expression  to  all  this  in 
a  symbolical  ceremony.  Whilst  the  meal  was  still  in  pro¬ 
gress,  he  took  the  bread,  and,  after  giving  thanks,  broke  it  in 
a  way  that  was  evidently  peculiar  and  striking,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  “This  is  my  body  which  (is  broken)  for  you.  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me.”  Such  at  least  is  Paul’s  version, 
based  upon  the  best  Source.2  We  have  a  further  indication 
of  the  peculiar  importance  attached  to  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  on  this  occasion,  in  the  fact  that  the  expression  “  break¬ 
ing  of  bread  ”  actually  became  in  the  first  Christian  community 
a  technical  expression  (Acts  ii.  42,  46,  xx.  7,  11,  xxvii.  35), 
and  that,  according  to  Lk.  xxiv.  30-35,  the  manner  in  which 
Jesus  broke  the  bread  was  a  special  sign  by  which  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Emmaus  recognised  their  risen  Lord.  An  apparently 
trivial  circumstance,  such  as  the  accidental  crumbling  of  the 
bread  to  pieces  in  Jesus’  hands,  might  easily  have  occasioned 
him  to  utter  these  words.  In  that  case,  the  breaking  of  the 

1  Thus,  Jesus’  love  prevails  over  his  sense  of  justice — a  sense  of  justice 
which  is  still  unaffected  by  this  feeling  in  the  admonitions  of  Mk.  viii.  38, 
Lk.  xiii.  24-30.  Jesus  does  not  wish  to  have  to  deny  those  who  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  will  deny  him.  Nor  does  he  wish  to  have  to  reject 
those  who  have  belonged  to  him,  even  though  the  stain  of  wrong-doing 
still  cleaves  to  them,  even  though  they  are  to  be  considered  ipydrai  atiudas. 

2  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  ’Eyi)  yap  Ttap(\a&ov  airb  rod  Kvpluv.  It  is  very  probable 
that  his  authority  was  Peter,  with  whom  Paul  spent  fourteen  days,  three 
years  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  18).  Previous  to  that,  he  had  talked 
with  none  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 
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bread  would  have  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  sign  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  death.1  Mk.  xiv.  22  goes  beyond  Paul,  when  it  speaks 
of  the  handing  of  the  bread  to  the  disciples  and  at  the 
same  time  adds  appropriate  words  to  accompany  the  action 
(eSwKev  avToi 9  ....  Xafiere).  But  the  only  interpretation 
given  is,  “  This  is  my  body,”  without  the  addition,  “  which 
(is  broken)  for  you,”  and  without  any  desire  being  expressed 
that  they  should  repeat  the  ceremony.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  bring  forward  proof  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  either  of  these  two  traditions  ;  but  we  may  express  the 
opinion  that  in  uttering  words  suggested  by  an  accident, 
while  Jesus  may  very  well  have  said  that  his  body  was 
broken  for  his  disciples,  he  would  hardly  at  the  same  time 
have  ordered  a  repetition  of  the  act.  Jesus  would  not  have 
commanded  a  repetition  of  the  whole  procedure  until  after  the 
second  ceremony,  which  was  no  doubt  performed  deliberately. 
Paul  here  says  simply  and  briefly,  “  Likewise  also  the  cup 
after  the  meal,  with  the  words,  '  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 
in  my  blood;  do  this,  as  often  as  ye  drink,  in  remembrance 
of  me  !  ”’  In  the  introductory  sentence  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  verb  is  wanting.  The  adverb  wcraimo?  refers  back  to 
e\afiev,  because  naturally  the  cup  was  not  broken  as  the 
bread  was.  Mk.’s  tradition  reads  in  a  similar  way  (Mk.  xiv. 
23) :  “  And  he  took  a  cup,  returned  thanks,  gave  it  to  them, 
and  they  all  drank  out  of  it.”  The  words  given  by  Mk.  (Mk. 
xiv.  24)  as  accompanying  this  ceremony  read  somewhat 
differently  from  the  version  preserved  by  Paul :  “  This  is  the 
blood  of  my  covenant  that  is  poured  out  for  many.”  Here 
the  expression  to  eK-^vvopevov  inrep  ttoWcov  must  have  been 
particularly  precious  to  the  earliest  Church.  This  seems 
indeed  to  be  shown  by  the  Gospel  of  Lk.,  which,  whilst 
following  Paul  entirely  instead  of  Mk.  in  all  other  particulars 
of  the  description  of  the  Last  Supper,  has  nevertheless  retained 
these  words,  though  they  do  not  appear  in  the  least  to  fit 
into  his  construction.  Lk.  xxii.  20,  for  instance,  runs  thus, 

TOVTO  TO  TTOTYipiOV  t]  KCUVr]  SiaOr/Ktl  €V  TO)  €fJLO)  UipUTl  (thus  far 

entirely  in  agreement  with  Paul)  to  virep  vpu'v  eK\wvopevov 
(here  in  agreement  with  Mk.).  Now,  in  Mk.’s  version  to 

1  In  the  same  way,  the  anointing  in  Bethany  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
anointing  of  his  dead  body  (p.  408). 
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eK\vvv6ixevov  is  to  be  taken  with  ol/j-o. .  But  we  are  at  once 
arrested  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  Lk.,  who  as  a  rule 
writes  good  Greek,  has  not  put  the  dative  tw  eicxvwo/j ievu>  in 
agreement  with  the  immediately  preceding  to  al/nan.  It  is 
true  that  his  text,  taken  as  it  stands,  does  yield  a  very  good 
sense :  “  This  cup,  which  is  poured  out  for  you,  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood.”  This,  at  any  rate,  is  some  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  custom  as  known  to  the  Evangelist.  He  is 
aware  that  a  cup  was  poured  out  at  the  Supper;  this  was 
the  usual  manner  of  making  a  libation  in  ancient  times.1 
Now,  the  act  of  pouring  out  the  cup  may  certainly  be  traced 
back  to  Jesus ;  some  of  the  contents  of  the  cup  would  be 
poured  out  on  the  ground  and  the  rest  divided  amongst 
the  guests  at  the  Supper.  Jesus  himself,  however,  made 
eKxvvvecrOai  refer  to  his  own  blood  ;  as  the  contents  of  this 
cup  are  poured  out,  so  will  his  blood  be  poured  out,  and  in 
this  the  new  covenant,  that  is  to  say,  the  covenant  promised 
in  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34,  was  inaugurated.2  According  to  the 
Prophet’s  words,  this  new  covenant  between  God  and  his 
people  is  destined  to  ensure  both  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  God’s  will.  And  both  will  be 
required  by  all  such  as  have  hitherto  led  the  lives  of  sinful 
men,  and  now  wish  to  enter  into  God’s  kingdom.  Their 
former  sins  must  be  forgiven,  and  they  must  appear  well 
armed  against  all  future  temptations.  Both  these  results 
Jesus  looks  forward  to  as  the  effects  of  his  death.  God  will 
forgive  the  friends  of  the  Messiah,  the  Messiah  who  is 
obedient  unto  death,  and  will  protect  them  against  further 

1  The  reason  this  practice  fell  into  disuse  at  a  later  date  was  that  people 
were  reluctant  to  speak  of  shedding  Christ’s  blood.  Even  by  the  time  of 
Justin,  1  Afi.,  65,  66,  and  the  Didache,  9,  10,  14,  the  relation  between  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  Christ’s  death  had  been  entirely  forgotten. 

2  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (viii.  8-12)  refers  explicitly  to  this  passage 

in  Jeremiah.  In  fact,  that  epistle  makes  more  use  than  any  other  book  in 
the  New  Testament  of  this  idea  of  Jesus  :  Jesus  is  the  surety  of  a  better 
covenant  (vii.  22),  or  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  of  a  covenant 
founded  upon  better  promises  (viii.  6)  ;  as  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant, 
he  has  brought  forgiveness  and  a  share  in  the  eternal  inheritance  (ix.  15). 
Besides  StaO^iai,  we  read  of  5ia0^«r)  vea  (xii.  24)  and  5ia0^>crj  aldvios 

(xiii.  20).  Paul,  also,  recognises  himself  to  be  a  servant  of  the  new  covenant 
(2  Cor.  iii.  6),  with  an  evident  allusion  to  Jeremiah  (ypi/ifia—, trvevp.a),  and  in 
Gal.  iv.  24  he  speaks  of  the  two  8ia0rj»cai. 
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sins.1  He  thus  compares  his  death  to  the  offering  made 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  in  Exod.  xxiv.  1-8. 
In  that  rite  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant  is 
sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  a  portion  over  the  associates 
in  the  covenant;  in  like  manner,  Jesus  pours  out  a  portion 
of  the  wine  on  the  earth,  but  offers  the  rest  to  his  disciples 
to  drink.  His  words,  accordingly,  are  connected  with  Deut. 
xxiv.  8  as  well,  where  Moses  says,  “This  is  the  blood  of  the 
covenant.” 

We  can  very  well  understand  that  a  discourse  of  Jesus  such 
as  this  would  at  first  produce  dismay  amongst  the  disciples. 
True,  they  had  just  heard  what  he  said  about  their  having  a 
traitor  in  their  midst;  and  Judas’  departure  may  have  caused 
one  or  other  of  them  to  feel  uneasy.  Yet  Jesus  was  still  free. 
The  people  of  Jerusalem  had  been  as  eager  to  hear  his 
preaching  as  those  who  dwelt  beside  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 
By  the  victorious  clearness  of  his  intellect  he  had  repelled  the 
many  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  entrap  him.  Hence, 
his  disciples  might  even  at  the  present  juncture  refuse  to 
believe  in  the  nearness  of  his  death.  But  he  repeats  his 
prediction  in  unmistakable  terms,  “Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
I  will  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the 
day  when  I  shall  drink  it  again  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
In  other  words,  he  knows  definitely  that  he  will  not  taste 
wine  again  before  he  dies :  his  death  is  immediately  at 
hand.2  Yet  Jesus  does  certainly  look  forward  to  his  return 
to  a  renewed  earth  in  which  new  vines  will  bear  new  fruit. 
His  present  saying  shows  plainly  that  he  did  not  think  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  being  purely  spiritual.  And  with  the 
thought  of  his  departure  in  his  mind,  he  bids  them  repeat  the 
present  ceremony  as  often  as  they  drink  ( orav  TrlvrjTe).  Every 

1  Both  promises  will,  of  course,  be  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  judgment. 
Until  that  day  comes — and  in  Jesus’  expectation  it  will  appear  very  soon — 
the  existing  warfare  against  sin,  with  its  victories  and  its  defeats,  will 
continue.  In  particular,  Jesus  expects  that  his  death  will  expose  his 
disciples  to  sore  temptations,  to  which  they  will  all  succumb  (Mk.  xiv.  27, 
Lk.  xxii.  31  {.). 

2  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  remember  that  Jesus  was  hardly 
accustomed  to  drink  wine  every  day.  But  on  the  following  evening  the 
Passover  supper  was  taken,  and  at  this  there  were,  according  to  Jewish 
custom,  four  cups  of  wine  ( Pesachim ,  x.  1  fi,  4,  7). 
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time  they  drink1  they  are  in  this  way  to  commemorate  his 
death,  confident  that  God  will  accept  them  in  spite  of  their 
sins,  because  they  are  friends  of  the  Messiah,  who  died  for 
their  good.  By  means  of  this  observance  at  every  meal, 
the  disciples  are  to  maintain  vital  relations  with  their  master, 
to  the  end  that  at  the  judgment  he  m£.y  duly  recognise  them 
as  his  own  and  intercede  for  them. 

Rejected  Interpretations. — The  institution  of  the 
Supper  has,  consequently,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
customs  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover;  for  the  observance 
was  founded  by  Jesus  on  the  13th  Nisan,  the  day  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Passover  (cp.  pp.  395  ff).  Not  one  word  that 
he  says  bears  the  least  reference  to  the  Passover.  The  saying 
in  Lk.  xxii.  15  f.  is  manifestly  a  late  copy  of  the  saying  about 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  (Lk.  xxii.  18).  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  institution  of  the  Supper  an  anticipation  of  the  Messianic 
meal,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Rabbinical  phrase  "to  eat 
the  Messiah.”  For  in  the  oldest  tradition  the  eating  of  his 
body  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood  are  of  less  significance  than 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine.2 
Paul,  too,  makes  the  observance  refer  explicitly  to  Jesus’  death 
(1  Cor.  xi.  26). 

Value  of  the  Death  of  Jesus.— This  ceremony  is  the 
last  and  highest  interpretation  Jesus  permits  himself  to  give 
of  his  terrible  fate.  Ever  since  Peter’s  avowal  at  Csesarea 
Philippi,  he  has  looked  upon  his  death  as  simply  the 
unavoidable  path  leading  to  his  future  glory.  In  the 
conversation  that  ensues  upon  the  petition  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  his  death  appears  to  him  to  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  from  the  same  fate,  in  so  far  as  it  actually  renders 
possible  the  kingdom  of  God.  At  the  institution  of  the 

1  Hence,  it  is  apparent  that  Jesus  did  not  intend  this  observance  to  be  a 
ceremonial  of  worship  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  community,  but  as  a 
domestic  celebration  at  the  regular  meal.  Accordingly,  even  in  this  act  he 
did  not  wish  to  give  to  his  community  any  institution  of  a  liturgical  char¬ 
acter. 

2  As  early,  indeed,  as  the  Gospel  of  Jn.  we  find  the  oldest  tradition 
abandoned,  for  there,  as  also  in  Justin  and  the  Didache ,  the  utterances  at 
the  Last  Supper  are  no  longer  made  to  refer  to  Jesus’  death  ;  according 
to  Jn.  vi.  52-63,  they  demand  the  spiritual  appropriation  of  the  person  of 
Christ  through  the  acceptance  of  his  words. 
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Supper  Jesus  regards  his  doom  of  death,  immediately  to 
happen,  as  the  precious  deed  through  which  the  possessions 
of  the  new  covenant,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  overcoming  of 
sin,  will  be  permanently  bequeathed  to  his  community  (Mk. 
viii.  31-ix.  1,  x.  45,  xiv.  24  =  1  Cor.  xi.  25).  Thus,  we  see  that 
as  time  went  on  Jesus  familiarised  himself  more  and  more  with 
the  thought  of  his  death,  and  was  able  to  invest  it  with  a 
deeper  and  deeper  meaning.1 

Jesus  goes  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. — The  meal  at  an 
end,  the  disciples,  after  singing  the  song  of  praise — no  doubt 
a  psalm — all  went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  they  had 
become  accustomed  to  do,  to  spend  the  night  there  in  the 
open  air  (Mk.  xiv.  26).  Jesus’  mind  was  entirely  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  his  impending  fate ;  what  most  de¬ 
pressed  him  was  the  untrustworthiness  of  his  disciples.  The 
discovery  that  one  of  the  Twelve  was  the  traitor  robbed  him 
of  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  steadfastness  of  the  others. 
On  the  way,  therefore,  he  says  to  them,  “Ye  all  will  be 
offended  in  me,  as  it  is  written,  ‘  I  will  smite  the  shepherd, 
and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered’”  (Zech.  xiii.  7 : 
literally,  “  Smite  the  shepherd  that  the  sheep  may  be 
scattered”).  Yet, even  under  these  circumstances,  Jesus  clings 
fast  to  the  hope  that  God  will  soon  awaken  him  from  the 
dead  and  bring  him  to  earth  again.  Before  the  disciples  have 
even  had  time  to  return  to  Galilee,  his  glory  will  be  revealed. 
Some  such  idea  as  this  must  have  been  intended  by  the 
saying  which  Mk.  xiv.  28  has  handed  down  thus — “  When  I 
am  raised,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee;”  since  Jesus  did 
not  imagine  the  transfigured  Messiah  would  be  bound  to 
appear  in  any  definite  place  ;  indeed,  he  distinctly  refused  to 

1  Here,  then,  we  have  a  point  at  which  we  can  clearly  trace  a 
development  in  his  ideas.  From  the  time  antecedent  to  Peter’s  con¬ 
fession  we  possess  only  one  allusion  to  Jesus’  impending  death:  the 
disciples  will  fast  when  the  bridegroom  is  taken  from  them.  Cp.  Chap.  IX., 
p.  2 1 5.  And,  in  seeking  at  this  same  period  to  avoid  death,  Jesus  is  clearly 
actuated  by  the  thought  expressed  in  his  words  to  Peter,  that  a  Church 
which  is  built  upon  a  rock  cannot  be  overpowered  even  by  the  gates  of 
Hades  (Mt.  xvi.  18).  Previous  to  that,  Jesus  had  feared  that  his  Church 
would  fall  to  pieces  upon  the  death  of  their  Master.  But  from  that  moment 
onwards  he  contemplates  his  death  with  equanimity,  and,  as  has  been 
indicated  above,  gains  an  ever  deeper  apprehension  of  its  meaning. 
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say  anything  explicit  on  this  point  (Lk.  xvii.  22  f.).  So,  he 
hopes  the  time  of  trial  for  the  disciples  will  not  last  very 
long.1  And  as  Peter’s  avowal  had  inspired  Jesus  with  the  hope 
that  this  disciple  would  some  day  be  a  support  to  his  Church, 
after  the  gates  of  death  had  closed  behind  himself  (Mt.  xvi. 

1 8),  so  he  still  continues  to  hope  that  the  same  disciple  will 
soon,  if  not  immediately,  recover  himself,  and  then  strengthen 
the  others.  “  Simon,  Simon,”  he  says  to  him,  “  behold  Satan 
hath  asked  that  he  may  sift  thee  as  wheat  is  sifted.2  But  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  may  not  fail ;  and  when 
thou  hast  returned  to  thyself,  strengthen  thou  thy  brethren.” 
We  see  from  this  that  Jesus  still  assumes  at  any  rate  a 
momentary  desertion  even  on  the  part  of  Peter.  Peter,  how¬ 
ever,  refuses  to  hear  of  any  wavering  on  his  own  part ;  “  Even 
though  they  should  all  fail  thee,  yet  shall  I  not  fail  thee  !  ”  he 
says.  Jesus  replies,  “Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day,  this 
night,  before  the  second  cockcrow,  thou  wilt  deny  me  thrice.” 
It  is  a  very  bitter  feeling  that  has  come  over  Jesus— the  pre¬ 
monition  that  he  will  be  deserted  by  all  his  followers.  Peter 
again  refuses  to  accept  this  gloomy  foreboding  as  a  prophecy  of 
the  truth.  “  Even  though  I  should  be  obliged  to  die  with  thee, 
yet  will  I  not  deny  thee !  ”  he  insists.  The  other  disciples, 
too,  gathering  more  closely  about  their  Master,  troubled  as  he 
is  with  premonitions  of  a  darksome  future,  vow  that  they  will 
not  desert  him.  But  now  he  takes  thought  for  their  provision 
(Lk.  xxii.  35-38).  Formerly  he  had  sent  them  forth  cheer¬ 
fully  without  purse,  without  wallet,  without  shoes  ;  and  yet 
they  had  suffered  no  want,  finding  everywhere  hospitable 
people  who  gladly  ministered  to  their  needs.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  he  counsels  them  to  take  purse  and 
wallet,  and  procure  themselves  a  sword,  which  they  will  have 
need  of,  in  place  of  their  outer  robe,  which  they  can  really 

1  At  the  same  time,  the  disciples  believed  they  saw  in  these  words  a 
hint  that  they  were  to  await  their  Master’s  appearance  in  Galilee,  not  in 
Judsea.  The  recollection  of  this,  however,  completely  escaped  the  later 
Christian  Church  (Lk.  xxiv.  49,  Acts  i.  4). 

2  The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  prologue  of  the  Book  of  Job 
(i.  6-12,  ii.  1-6).  Jesus’  death  separates  the  faithful  disciples  from  the 
waverers,  and  shows  each  man’s  measure  of  faithfulness.  The  metaphor 
of  sifting  wheat  had  already  been  used  by  Amos  (ix.  9).  Compare  also 
the  words  of  the  Baptist,  Mt.  iii.  12  =  Lk.  iii.  17. 
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dispense  with.1  For  now  he  himself  is  looked  upon  as  a 
criminal  ;  his  influence  is  now  at  an  end,  and  the  disciples 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  an  unfriendly  and  hostile  world. 
Accordingly,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  disciples,  on  hearing 
these  words,  should  look  about  to  see  what  they  possess  ; 
they  inform  Jesus  that  they  have  with  them  two  swords. 
Jesus  was  not  seriously  thinking  of  offering  any  opposition,  so 
he  replies,  “  It  is  enough.” 

Gethsemane. — Conversing  thus,  they  come  again  to-day 
to  the  same  place  where  they  no  doubt  passed  the  preceding 
nights.  Jesus  might,  of  course,  have  avoided  this  spot,  and 
spent  the  night  elsewhere ;  more  than  this,  he  might  possibly 
have  had  time  to  escape  from  Jerusalem  altogether.  But, 
holding  the  idea  of  God’s  will  which  he  did  when  he  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  do  so  would  have  been  to  act 
in  opposition  to  God’s  guidance  and  his  own  destiny.  The 
spot  where  they  intended  to  pass  the  night  was  known  as 
“  the  oil-press  ”  (Gethsemane).  We  cannot  be  surprised  that 
it  is  still  pointed  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  Kidron,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  particular  tradition.  Arrived  at  this 
place,  Jesus  told  the  other  disciples  to  stay  behind,  as  he 
wished  to  pray;  Peter,  James,  and  John,  however,  remain  near 
him.2  To  these  three  he  now  speaks  of  the  sore  anguish 
weighing  upon  him  ;  “  My  soul  is  grievously  afflicted  even 
unto  death  ;  ”  and  he  begs  them  to  remain  with  him  and 
keep  watch.  Then,  going  forward  a  short  distance  from 
them,  he  sinks  to  the  ground,  and  cries  aloud  in  prayer. 
The  Evangelist  preserves  for  us,  it  is  true,  the  mere  import  of 

1  This  means  that,  in  the  disciples’  present  situation,  they  must  take 
care  to  provide  for  themselves.  Consequently,  Jesus  no  longer  shows 
such  bold  and  cheerful  courage  as  that  which  inspired  him  when  he  bade 
his  disciples,  on  their  quitting  Galilee,  give  away  their  earthly  possessions, 
and  when,  whilst  on  the  way  up  to  Jerusalem,  he  urged  the  rich  man  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  Nor  did  he  at  that  earlier  period  calculate,  as  he 
does  now,  upon  the  return  of  the  disciples  into  Galilee. 

2  These  are  the  same  disciples  who  figure  in  the  story  of  the  trans¬ 
figuration  ;  and,  if  we  add  to  them  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Peter,  they  are 
the  oldest  of  the  disciples  (Mk.  i.  14-20).  These  same  four  were  with 
Jesus  when,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  spoke  of  his  second  coming 
(Mk.  xiii.  3). 
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the  prayer.  How  the  later  Church  learned  even  this  much, 
no  one  has  tried  to  explain,  seeing  that  after  praying  Jesus 
comes  to  the  three,  who  should  be  keeping  watch,  and  finds  them 
asleep.  Yet,  no  doubt,  they  were  able  subsequently  to  recall 
the  opening  words  of  the  prayer — and  that  indeed  is  all  we 
possess.  We  are  further  told  (and  the  statement  is  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  situation)  that  Jesus  continued  to 
reiterate  the  same  words  ;  and  that  three  times  successively, 
in  his  uneasiness  and  anguish  of  soul,  coming  back  to  his 
disciples  only  to  find  them  slumbering,  he  went  away  again 
to  pray.  Steadfast  though  he  still  proved  himself,  yet  even 
Jesus  himself  is  not  spared  the  anguish  of  death.  So,  he  has 
recourse  to  prayer  to  gain  strength  to  meet  this,  the  hardest 
struggle  of  all,  when  he  is  compelling  his  own  will,  the  joy  of 
life  and  the  power  of  life  within  him  both  strong  as  ever,  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  God,  by  whom  his  death  is  required ; 
“  Abba  !  to  Thee  all  things  are  possible.  Let  this  cup  pass  by 
me.  Yet  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt !  ”  Thus,  he  first 
opposes  his  confidence  in  God’s  almighty  power  to  the  danger 
which  threatens;  then  the  human  will  bends  to  the  divine. 
First,  we  witness  a  wrestling  with  God  for  the  satisfying  of 
his  own  desire  ;  then  humble  and  resigned  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  result  is  a  model  prayer  for  every  need  of 
man,  far  though  it  was  from  Jesus’  mind  at  the  time  to  frame 
a  model. 

We,  no  doubt,  owe  the  description  of  this  scene  to  one  of 
the  three  disciples,  probably  to  Peter.1  The  narrator  was 
evidently  very  unhappy  at  being  unable  to  overcome  his 
sleep  at  this  important  hour.  Jesus,  too,  exhorts  Peter  by 
name  to  watch;  “Simon,  sleepest  thou?  Hadst  thou  not 
strength  to  watch  even  one  hour?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
come  not  into  temptation.  The  will  is  indeed  there,  but  the 
bodily  power  fails.”  The  disciples  had  lived  through  some 
exciting  days ;  it  was  but  natural  that  exhaustion  and  weari¬ 
ness  should  follow.2  And  yet,  just  now,  it  was  so  requisite 

1  Peter  is  really  the  authority  for  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  Cp.  Chap.  II., 
p.  30. 

2  The  meagreness  of  the  tradition,  so  often  lamented  already,  might 
easily  suggest  that  the  only  occasions  on  which  the  disciples  were  supposed 
to  have  played  any  active  part  in  the  drama  of  J esus’  life  were  when  he 
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that  the  disciples  should  pray  with  Jesus.  They  have  been 
warned  and  are  assured  that  his  Passion  threatens  them  with  a 
severe  temptation.  Yet  they  sleep  whilst  Jesus  keeps  watch 
alone.  And  now  as  he  watches,  he  hears  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  the  approaching  steps  of  the  band  of  men  sent  to 
seize  him.  At  once,  with  a  cry  of  alarm,  he  arouses,  not  the 
three  only,  but  all  the  disciples  who  were  sleeping  in  the 
vicinity.  “  Sleep  and  rest  another  time.  It  is  over.  The 
moment  has  come.  The  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  sinners  !  Awake  !  Arise  !  Behold,  he  is  here  who 
betrayeth  me!”  The  words  of  exclamation  reflect  the 
passion  of  the  hour  (Mk.  xiv.  41  f.). 

Death-agony  of  Jesus. — Only  those  who  have  failed  to 
observe  how  constantly  the  thought  of  death  has  occupied  Jesus 
ever  since  Peter  made  his  confession,  and  with  how  many 
new  interpretations  he  has  continually  explained  to  himself 
the  meaning  of  his  death,  can  be  surprised  at  his  shaking  and 
trembling,  now  that  the  destiny  so  long  foreseen  is  actually 
approaching  and  near  fulfilment.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no 
question  of  cowardice.  Jesus  had  come  to  the  place  where 
Judas  would  seek  him.  He  might  have  fled,  and,  had  he 
done  so,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Synedrium  would 
have  done  him  any  harm,  since  his  influence  would  then  have 
perished  along  with  his  reputation.  It  is  not  cowardice  that 
fills  him,  but  anguish,  not  merely  because  he  must  die,  but 
because  the  man  who  is  about  to  betray  him  to  his  enemies 
is  one  of  his  own  friends.  He  is  overcome  with  anguish 
because  his  disciples  are  about  to  prove  themselves  weak. 
He  is  overcome  with  anguish  because  his  countrymen,  for 
whom  he  has  laboured  ever  since  he  began  his  public  ministry, 
the  ancient  people  of  God,  the  nation  to  which  he  himself 
belongs,  are  capable  of  killing  him  as  a  criminal.  A  cup  of 

entered  Jerusalem  and  when  he  cleansed  the  temple.  At  other  times 
they  are  represented  as  being  merely  Jesus’  followers,  and  we  can  trace  no 
sign  of  independent  life  in  them.  But  such  a  representation  is  wrong. 
The  men  who  themselves  preached  repentance  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
nigh  at  hand  would  not  have  stood  passively  behind  Jesus’  back  at  this 
juncture.  Their  association  with  him  would  inevitably  expose  them  to 
inquisitorial  inquiries  ;  and  attempts  would  certainly  be  set  on  foot  to 
make  them  disloyal  to  Jesus.  We  must  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  treachery  of  Judas. 
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suffering  such  as  this  is  one  that  he  is  justified,  on  the  grounds 
of  a  higher  morality,  in  wishing  he  might  not  have  to  drink. 
Besides  all  this,  there  was  the  mental  strain  which  always 
accompanies  the  certain  expectation  of  a  great  and  critical 
experience.  From  the  very  first  moment  when  he  began  to 
speak  of  his  approaching  death,  Jesus  felt  it  to  be  the  great 
crisis  which  alone  would  render  possible  the  coming  of  the 
world  of  the  promise.  A  prize  so  great  demands  a  great 
sacrifice ;  this  again  makes  Jesus  tremble.1 

Seizure  OF  Jesus. — The  seizure  of  Jesus  was,  relatively 
speaking,  speedily  accomplished.  Even  whilst  he  is  in  the 
act  of  calling  to  his  disciples  Judas  is  upon  him,  with  a  band 
of  men  armed  by  the  Synedrium  with  weapons  and  clubs. 
The  Synedrium,  be  it  observed,  possessed  no  troops  of  its 
own.  Police  duty  within  the  temple  had  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Levites,  and  their  chief  was  often  called  the  captain 
of  the  temple  ;  yet  we  are  nowhere  told  that  they  were  subject 
to  any  sort  of  military  training.  Nor  does  Mk.  say  that  the 
band  sent  to  seize  Jesus  had  any  other  leader  besides  Judas. 
The  number  of  men,  and  the  weapons  they  carried,  were  no 
doubt  suggested  by  the  fear  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  ;  and  reason  enough  for  their  expecting  a 
powerful  resistance  to  their  act  of  violence  was  supplied  by 
Jesus’  forcible  cleansing  of  the  temple.2  But  there  was  no 
idea  of  resistance  of  any  kind.  Even  Mk.  tells  us  that 
Judas  now  greeted  Jesus  with  a  kiss,  thus  pointing  out  to  the 
men  who  were  with  him  the  person  they  should  seize  (Mk. 
xiv.  44  f.).  It  was  a  hateful  piece  of  treachery,  and  deserves 
our  severest  condemnation.  Jesus  is  quickly  secured.  Re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  is  confined  to  one  of 
them  striking  a  slave  of  the  high-priest  and  cutting  off  his 

1  The  absence  in  him  of  the  passionless  composure  and  imperturbability 
of  a  Greek  sage  might  be  pointed  to  in  this  scene  in  Gethsemane.  But  a 
Socrates  would  not  have  possessed  enough  religious  force  to  impel  him 
to  believe  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  in  spite  of  the  witness  of  all  experi¬ 
ence.  And,  notwithstanding  his  anguish,  the  steadfastness  of  character 
we  have  so  often  admired  in  Jesus  again  asserts  itself  here.  In  spite  of 
the  violent  tumult  of  his  mind,  he  goes  the  way  which  he  perceives  God 
has  appointed  for  him. 

2  Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  be  superior  to  the  disciples  both  in  numbers 
and  in  weapons.  But  cp.  p.  446,  n.  1. 
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ear.  Despite  this,  nobody  else  is  seized  besides  Jesus  ;  the 
rest  are  dispersed.  Evidently  this  was  done  of  set  purpose. 
We  may  assume  that  Judas  had  insisted  upon  it  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  his  betrayal.  Jesus  says  little ;  he  simply  remarks 
that  his  assailants  need  not  have  armed  themselves  against 
him  as  though  he  were  a  robber.  He  had  taught  daily  in  the 
temple,  without  any  man  laying  hands  upon  him.  Yet  he 
believes  that  what  has  happened  is  in  fulfilment  of  certain 
words  of  Scripture.1  We  know  that  the  authorities  wished  to 
avoid  a  public  arrest,  because  of  the  uproar  it  would  have 
produced  ;  and  they  had  armed  their  myrmidons,  because 
they  could  not  foresee  that  the  disciples  would  be  so  spiritless. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  sight  of  their  former  colleague  at  the 
head  of  a  hostile  and  armed  band  had  utterly  deprived  them 
of  all  presence  of  mind  and  power  to  act.  Moreover,  they 
were  still  heavy  with  sleep,  and  the  whole  business  was 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  swiftness.  As  an  example  of 
the  sudden  terror  which  seized  them,  Mk.  cites  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who,  being  clothed  in  nothing  but  a  slight  linen 
cloth,  in  his  fear  left  behind  in  the  hands  of  the  Synedrium’s 
servants  even  this  his  only  garment  and  fled  away  naked 
(Mk.  xiv.  51  f.). 

BEFORE  the  Synedrium. — Jesus  is  led  away  into  the 
house  of  the  high-priest — by  whom  is  meant,  of  course, 
Caiaphas,  the  high-priest  then  reigning2  (Mt.  xxvi.  3,  57,  Jn. 
xi.  49,  xviii.  13).  Here  the  entire  Synedrium  assembles,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  chief  priests,  elders,  and  Scribes  (Mk.  xiv.  53, 
55).  We  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  the  high-priest’s 
house  was  the  regular  meeting-place  of  the  Synedrium ;  but 
Mt.  xxvi.  3,  57  evidently  assumes  that  it  was.  We  learn 
from  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  144)  that  the  /3ou\rj  was  situated 
close  to  that  part  of  the  oldest  of  the  city  walls  which  connected 
the  xystos  square  in  the  upper  city  with  the  western  portico  of 
the  court  of  the  temple,  that  is  to  say,  near  one  or  other  of  the 
two  steep  declivities,  or  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Tyropoeum. 

1  It  cannot  be  ascertained  what  passage  Jesus  had  in  his  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  he  looks  upon  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  as  a  pledge  that  the  course 
of  his  destiny  generally  is  being  ordered  strictly  in  accordance  with  God’s 
good  will. 

2  Cp.  Chap.  V.,  p.  1 10  f. 
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The  same  authority  tells  us  elsewhere  {Bell.  Jud.,  vi.  354)  that 
the  Romans  burnt  the  f3ov\eurripiov  after  they  had  destroyed 
the  temple  and  its  dependent  buildings,  and  before  they 
captured  the  upper  city.  The  buildings  and  precincts  burnt 
at  the  same  time  as  the  (3ov\evTi]piov  are  particularly  stated 
to  have  belonged  to  the  7roX/?,  but  not  to  the  iepov.  The 
language  of  Acts  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  10,  15  {icaTuyeiv,  KaTafiaLveiv) 
necessarily  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  house  of  assembly 
was  situated  at  a  low  level.  The  statements  in  the  Mishnah, 
which  would  suggest  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  in  the 
inner  court,  are,  we  may  be  sure,  incorrect,  for  non- Jews 
frequently  took  part  in  the  deliberations.1 

Purpose  of  the  Synedrium. — The  Synedrium  had 
plainly  a  double  purpose— firstly,  to  have  Jesus  condemned 
without  delay,  and,  secondly,  to  have  it  done  according  to  the 
forms  of  law.  The  entire  procedure  was  to  be  accelerated  as 
much  as  possible,  lest  anything  should  intervene  (and  some 
intervention  might  of  course  be  anticipated,  seeing  that  Jesus 
had  won  a  great  reputation)  to  hinder  their  purpose.  It  was 
deemed  particularly  dangerous  to  keep  him  in  custody  in 
Jerusalem  over  the  approaching  feast-days.  Yet  it  was 
entirely  contrary  to  sacred  custom,  so  strictly  observed  by 
the  Synedrium  in  particular,  to  carry  out  an  execution  during 
the  feast.  Thus,  the  only  alternative  open  to  them  was  to  get 
the  deed  done  on  the  one  day  which  still  remained  before  the 
feast  began,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  deliver  the  prisoner  into  the 
strong  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  Romans,  in  face  of  the 
popularity  enjoyed  by  Jesus,  would  be  able  to  guard  him 
better  than  would  the  Synedrium.  The  more  speedily  they 
settled  the  matter,  the  better  it  would  be.  Contrary  to  all 
custom,2  therefore,  the  Synedrium  met  together  in  solemn 
session  while  it  was  still  night.  At  the  same  time,  it  certainly 
attached  great  importance  to  the  pronouncement  of  a  regular 
legal  judgment.  Jews  and  Romans  being  at  enmity,  it  was  in 

1  Cp.,  for  example,  Acts  xxii.  30-xxiii.  10,  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
tribune  at  a  sitting  of  the  Synedrium. 

2  It  was  very  late,  for  Paul,  no  doubt  basing  his  information  upon  the 
exact  intelligence  of  Peter,  says  that  the  hour  of  the  Last  Supper  was 
tv  t j?  vvkt'i  (j  Cor.  xi.  23) ;  some  hours  would,  of  course,  have  elapsed 
between  that  and  the  seizure  of  Jesus. 
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itself  an  odious  thing  to  deliver  up  any  Jew  to  the  Roman 
procurator.  In  Jesus’  case  it  would  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
preaching  had  made  a  great  impression  in  Jerusalem  itself ; 
nor  was  the  Synedrium  by  any  means  in  such  a  position  as 
to  be  able  to  disregard  popular  opinion.  It  was  only  to  a 
limited  extent  that  its  power  was  supported  by  any  outward 
show  of  force.  The  jealousy  of  the  Roman  sovereign  took 
care  of  that.  But  in  the  present  case  the  Synedrium  un¬ 
doubtedly  believed  that  it  had  good  reason  for  passing  a 
sentence  of  condemnation. 

Right  to  Condemn. — Its  members  knew  of  utterances 
by  Jesus  in  which  their  holy  Law  had  been  called  in  question. 
And  the  offence  was  all  the  greater  because  he  preached  re¬ 
pentance  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  in  place  of  the 
pious  customs  revealed  to  the  lawgiver  on  Mount  Sinai  by 
God  himself,  and  then  handed  down  to  these  men  by  their 
forefathers,  he  was  so  bold  as  to  preach  a  new  form  of  piety. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  would  appear  to  be  that  he  observed 
neither  the  fasts  nor  the  Sabbath  rest,  that  he  associated 
with  reprobate  and  sinful  men,  and  that  on  some  occasions 
he  assured  them  on  his  own  authority  of  forgiveness  of  their 
sins.1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  up¬ 
holders  of  the  ancient  form  of  piety,  nothing  further  was 
needed  to  show  that  this  person  was  deserving  of  death. 
For  the  leaders  of  Judaism  had  no  idea  of  subjecting  their 
own  fundamental  conceptions  to  any  scrutiny :  they  were 
all  too  much  under  the  spell  of  their  traditions  to  do  that. 
While,  however,  the  Synedrium  held  thus  strongly  this  general 
opinion  with  regard  to  Jesus,  it  seems  to  have  found  it 
more  difficult  to  discover  a  tangible  and  particular  legal  reason 
for  condemning  him.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  trespass  against  the  Law ;  but  that  was  too  small 
a  matter  to  justify  a  sentence  of  death.  And  there  was 
another  reason  why  they  would  not  wish  to  touch  upon  that 
subject.  It  was  this :  in  the  opinion  of  many  he  had  acted 

1  Jesus  himself  tells  us  (Mt.  xi.  19  =  Lk.  vii.  34)  that  this  was  really  the 
judgment  pronounced  upon  him  in  many  quarters  ;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  charge  expressed  in  these  words,  that  he  does  not  fast  and  associates 
with  sinners,  he  had  given  many  fresh  causes  of  offence — eg.,  his  decision 
with  regard  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  question  of  ceremonial  purity. 
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quite  rightly,  and  had  only  done  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  by  the  Synedrium  itself  long  ago.1  Yet  it  was  this 
very  point  in  the  affair,  together  with  the  unmistakable  par¬ 
able  of  the  wicked  vinedressers  who  had  to  be  deprived  of 
the  custody  of  the  vineyard,  that  had  given  such  dire  offence ; 
so  that  this,  after  all,  was  the  event  on  which  the  thoughts  of 
Jesus’  judges  were  chiefly  fixed.  And  though  the  act  itself 
might  be  unassailable,  the  words  accompanying  it,  the  words 
about  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  its  restoration,  were 
not.  Jeremiah,  too,  had  been  brought  up  for  judgment  on 
a  capital  charge  when  he  predicted  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  on  the  ground  that  his  people  had  made  it  into  a 
den  of  thieves ;  though  indeed  the  trial  did  not  result  in 
the  death  of  the  prophet  (Jer.  vii.  1-15,  xxvi.  1-24).  In  the 
case  of  Jesus,  the  offence  against  the  temple  was  aggravated 
by  a  foolish  pretension,  the  promise  to  erect  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time,  in  place  of  the  temple  that  was 
destroyed,  another  not  made  by  human  hands.  Now,  the 
legality  of  the  entire  proceeding  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Synedrium  ultimately  declined  to  consider  a  conviction 
on  this  ground — the  condition  required  by  the  law,  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  two  witnesses,  not  being  forthcoming.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  would  seem  to  have  been  this :  the  two  witnesses 
who  were  brought  forward  remembered  the  general  tenor 
of  Jesus’  saying,  but  could  no  longer  recollect  the  precise 
words  he  used  sufficiently  well  to  admit  of  their  both  re¬ 
peating  them  in  precisely  the  same  form.  In  all  probability 
the  question  at  issue  was:  Did  Jesus’  original  words  mean 
that  he  himself  would  destroy  the  temple,  or  did  he  expect  it 
to  be  destroyed  by  others?  (Mk.  xiv.  58,  Jn.  ii.  19.) 2  To  all 
the  questions  addressed  to  him  Jesus  answered  nothing.  He 
knew  that  his  condemnation  was  a  foregone  conclusion ;  con¬ 
sequently,  it  seemed  useless  to  say  anything  in  his  own 
defence.  This  put  the  Synedrium  in  a  dilemma,  for  it  began 
to  seem  impossible  to  conform  as  speedily  as  they  wished  to 
the  rule  in  Deut.  xix.  15,  forbidding  a  condemnation  on  the 

1  The  attitude  of  the  populace  (Mk.  xi.  18,  xii.  12,  37),  the  abstention  of 
the  Romans  from  interference,  and  the  belated  and  half-hearted  defence 
of  the  Synedrium  (Mk.  xi.  27),  all  show  that  this  was  the  general  opinion, 

2  Cp.  {1.  415,  n.  2. 
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testimony  of  a  single  witness.  And  since  even  the  Gospel 
of  Mk.  does  not  shrink  from  accusing  all  the  witnesses  who 
came  forward  to  speak  against  Jesus  of  giving  false  evidence 
(7roXXoi  ....  e^evSonapTvpow  kclt  avrov,  Mk.  xiv.  56),  we  are 
obliged  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  evidently  nobody  would 
consent  to  support  the  one  witness  by  concocting  and  putting 
forward  a  false  story,  and  nobody,  it  is  clear,  even  considered 
the  possibility  of  doing  so.1 

Curtailment  of  the  Proceedings. — But  the  high- 
priest  hit  upon  a  means  of  finding  reason  for  a  conviction 
which  was  unquestionably  admissible  in  point  of  law.  Rising 
from  his  seat,  he  places  himself  immediately  in  front  of  Jesus, 
and  asks  him,  firstly,  what  he  has  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses.  Then,  as  Jesus  still  preserves 
silence,  the  high-priest  questions  him  a  second  time,  clearly 
connecting  his  question  with  the  second  part  of  the  statement 
put  into  Jesus’  mouth  by  the  witnesses  (“  In  three  days  I  will 
build  up  another  that  shall  be  no  human  work  ”),  “  Art  thou 
then  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  the  Most  Blessed  ?  ”  It  is  a 
question  full  of  disdain  and  contempt.  No  contrast  could  be 
greater  than  that  between  this  insignificant  Galilean  and  the 
vast  claim  set  up  by  him.  It  is  a  strong  point  in  favour  of 
the  soundness  of  our  tradition  that  both  the  high-priest  in 
his  question,  and  Jesus  in  his  answer,  avoid  using  the  name 
of  God.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  common  Jewish 
practice,2  and  the  custom  was  certain  to  be  observed  in  that 
assembly  of  all  others  with  particular  strictness.  Now,  in  the 
answer  Jesus  makes  he  has  no  idea  of  defending  himself. 
Indeed,  he  cannot  defend  himself ;  his  form  of  piety  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  different  from  that  approved  by  the  Law  and 
the  sacred  traditions  of  Judaism.  But  he  can  no  longer  keep 
silent  when  an  attack  is  made  upon  his  holiest  possession. 
No  amount  of  faintheartedness  will  permit  him  to  withhold 
the  admission  which  expressed  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  his 

1  Hence,  the  expression  <l/tv8o/napTup(7v  (Mk.  xiv.  56),  if  true,  must  be  so  in 
the  sense  that  the  witnesses  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  statements 
which  Jesus  had  actually  made.  Their  testimony  was  misleading,  because 
they  represented  the  facts  as  they  conceived  them.  They  were  not  false 
witnesses  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

2  See  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  164. 
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life,  now  when  he  is  questioned  point-blank.  Formerly,  when 
nobody  suspected  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  he  might  keep  the 
secret  of  his  Messianic  faith  or  not,  just  as  he  himself  saw  fit. 
Now,  however,  it  is  different;  since  his  entry  into  Jerusalem 
he  has  himself  broken  silence.  It  would,  thus,  be  a  denial  of 
the  truth,  as  well  as  a  deplorable  exhibition  of  weakness,  if  he 
simply  remained  silent  when  the  high-priest  put  to  him  this 
scornful  question.  Accordingly,  in  the  strain  and  tension 
which  rend  his  heart,  he  delivers  himself  once  for  all  from  the 
oppressive  anxiety  of  these  proceedings  by  answering  the 
high-priest  with  a  loud  “Yea.”1  And,  being  well  aware  that 
his  affirmation  will  not  be  believed,  he  goes  on  to  announce 
that  his  apparently  rash  statement  will  very  soon  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  God.  “  I  am,”  he  cries,  “  and  very  soon  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty 
and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven !  ”  The  important 
words  “  very  soon  ”  are  not  indeed  found  in  Mk.  xiv.  62 ;  but 
both  Mt.  (xxvi.  64,  air'  apTt )  and  Lk.  (xxii.  69,  d-7r6  tov  vvv) 
preserve  them.  Jesus  declares  that  the  men  who  are  now 
judging  him  will  very  soon  behold  him  descending  from 
heaven  as  the  Son  of  Man  spoken  of  by  Daniel — Dan.  vii.  13 
is  the  passage  which  he  has  in  his  mind — to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  them.  His  words  are  also  coloured  by  the  beginning  of 
the  110th  Psalm  ;  Jesus  had  used  the  same  psalm  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  in  the  temple  when  discussing  the  Messiah’s 
descent. 

The  Sentence. — Jesus’  enthusiastic  utterance,  showing 
the  faith  in  which  he  went  to  his  death  better  than  any 
lengthy  explanation  could  have  done,  produces  nothing  but 
horror  and  dismay  in  the  high-priest  and  his  council.  In 
the  passionate  manner  of  his  people,  the  high-priest,  rending 
his  garments,2  cries,  “  What  further  evidence  do  we  need  ? 

1  The  following  words  possessed  for  Jesus  the  force  and  value  of  a 
prayer.  He  lifts  himself  out  of  the  gloomy  present  into  the  joyful 
certainty  of  his  faith  in  God  ;  now  God  will  soon  give  him  the  glory 
promised  to  him.  Thus,  he  may  have  been  almost  thankful  to  the  high- 
priest  for  the  question  which  relieved  the  tension  of  his  mind. 

2  Compare  1  Macc.  xi.  71,  where  the  princely  high-priest  Jonathan 
rends  his  garments  during  a  battle  which  is  going  against  him,  and,  by 
so  doing,  bpurs  on  his  flying  people  to  victory. 
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Ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy!”  In  this  way  the  members 
of  the  Synedrium  themselves  become  witnesses  of  a  crime 
worthy  of  death.  All  that  now  remains  is  for  them  to  pro¬ 
nounce  sentence  ;  and  they  unanimously  condemn  Jesus  to 
death. 

Formal  Correctness. — In  point  of  form  this  sentence 
was  not  indeed  strictly  legal.  The  belief  that  the  Messiah 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  may  or  may  not  have  been 
widely  prevalent ;  it  certainly  was  not  punishable  so  long  as 
the  i  ioth  Psalm  was  included  in  the  hymn-book  of  the  Jewish 
community.  Jesus’  belief,  that  he  was  himself  the  Messiah, 
might  be  attributed  to  insanity  or  to  foolish  fancy  ;  it  could 
not  be  considered  blasphemous  so  long  as  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  a  man  born  of  woman  would  some  day  stand 
forth  as  the  Messiah.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
opinion  was  held,  for  the  Scribes  designated  the  Messiah  a 
son  of  David. 

Deeper  Reasons. — The  sentence  of  the  Synedrium  was, 
however,  decisively  influenced  by  the  general  recollection 
of  Jesus’  public  activity ;  it  was  these  reminiscences  that 
coloured  his  apparently  strange  and  unseemly  presumption, 
and  converted  it  into  blasphemy.  This  person,  a  friend  of 
sinners,  an  enemy  of  the  Law,  presumes  to  claim  the  place  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  asserts  that  God  has  committed  to 
him  the  office  of  future  judge.  This  it  was  that  they  regarded 
as  blasphemy.  For,  in  speaking  as  he  did,  Jesus  virtually 
declared  that  even  God  does  not  reject  sinners,  and  that  the 
law  of  Israel,  held  to  be  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  good  and 
right,  will  not  be  the  standard  of  judgment  at  God’s  tribunal. 
Erroneous  and  detestable  as  Jesus’  opinions  were  considered 
to  be,  it  was  obvious  now  that  he  expected  them  to  be  speedily 
ratified  by  God.  A  man  who  did  evil  was  declared  guilty 
of  blasphemy  when  he  claimed  that  God  would  grant  him 
the  place  at  his  right  hand,  and  would  confer  upon  him  the 
office  of  future  judge  of  the  world.  And  for  blasphemy  the 
punishment  prescribed  by  the  Law  was  death  (Levit.  xxiv. 
16).  True,  Leviticus  requires  that  the  whole  community  shall 
stone  the  blasphemer  ;  yet  in  Palestine  that  was  now  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  existing  political  conditions.  'I  he  right  of 
inflicting  capital  punishment  in  Judaea  and  Samaria  belonged 
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to  the  Roman  procurator  (Jn.  xviii.  31,  > j/iiv  ovk  e^ecrnv 
cnroKTeivai  ov&eva).  This  is  true  even  if  it  was  not  always 
necessary  to  be  scrupulous  with  reference  to  this  privilege ; 
as  happened  in  the  case  of  Stephen,  who  was  subsequently 
stoned  without  the  procurator’s  sanction  being  obtained 
(Acts  vii.  57-60). 1  But  on  the  particular  occasion  with  which 
we  are  dealing,  the  procurator  was  present  in  Jerusalem, 
though  he  usually  dwelt  in  the  seaport  town  of  Caesarea. 
Besides  this,  the  Synedrium  could  not  know  what  attitude 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  would  take  up  with  regard  to  their 
decision  ;  they  could  not  be  sure  that  considerable  disturb¬ 
ances  might  not  follow  upon  Jesus’  execution.  Lastly,  Jesus’ 
Messianic  claim  provided  such  a  convenient  charge  against 
him — a  charge  to  which  the  procurator  was  necessarily  bound 
to  listen — that  the  Synedrium  willingly  agreed  to  transfer  to 
the  Gentile  the  opprobrium  of  carrying  out  the  sentence  of 
death  which  they  themselves  had  pronounced. 

Mocking  Him  as  Prophet. — While  the  Synedrium  was 
waiting  for  the  proper  time  to  deliver  Jesus  over  to  the  pro¬ 
curator,  Jesus  was  abandoned  to  the  brutality  of  the  servants 
belonging  to  the  high-priest’s  palace  ;  these  amused  them¬ 
selves  by  beating  and  mocking  the  much-admired  prophet. 
Flinging  a  cloth  over  his  head,  they  called  upon  him  to  show 
his  prophetic  skill  by  indicating,  as  they  struck  him  one  after 
another,  which  of  them  it  was  that  aimed  the  blow. 

Denial  of  Peter. — Here,  again,  we  might  ask  the  same 
question  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Gethsemane  scene, 
“  How  do  we  know  all  this  ?  ”  But  here  again  we  can 
determine  the  Source.  One  of  the  group  of  scattered 
disciples  had  the  courage  to  follow  the  band  of  hirelings 
and  venture  into  the  court  of  the  high-priest’s  house.1 2 

1  Considering  the  sensation  he  had  created  in  Jerusalem  during  the  last 
few  days,  his  stoning  might  easily  have  been  followed  by  grave  disorders  ; 
consequently,  it  was  dangerous  to  proceed  further  without  the  consent  of 
Pilate,  even  though  Pilate  generally  attached  no  very  great  value  to  the 
life  of  a  single  provincial. 

2  The  Fourth  Evangelist,  wondering  how  Peter  was  able  to  enter  the 
house,  represents  him  as  being  introduced  by  another  disciple,  who  was 
known  to  the  high- priest  (Jn.  xviii.  15  f.).  But  if  Peter  was  already 
known,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  deny  his  master.  The 
difficulty  felt  by  the  Evangelist  might  be  overcome  in  this  way  :  we  might 
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Having  entered  the  house,  he  sat  amongst  the  servants, 
beside  a  charcoal  fire,  and  warmed  himself.  Everyone,  of 
course,  was  anxious  to  get  as  accurate  an  account  as  possible 
of  what  was  taking  place  inside  the  house.  Now  a  female 
slave  comes  forth  and  recounts  what  has  been  done.  As 
she  speaks,  she  cannot  help  noticing  that  one  of  her  hearers 
shows  profound  emotion  at  her  words ;  nor  does  he  laugh 
when  she  and  all  the  others  laugh,  but  involuntarily  expresses 
by  his  demeanour  sorrow  and  compassion  for  the  prisoner. 
Then,  looking  in  his  face,  she  says  to  him,  “  Thou  also  wast 
with  the  man  of  Nazareth,  with  Jesus.”  The  stranger  is 
startled,  but  declares  he  does  not  understand  what  the 
woman  means.  Shortly  afterwards  he  retires  into  the  passage 
which  connected  the  courtyard  of  the  house  with  the  street. 
Suddenly  he  hears  a  cock  crow,  and  his  heart  begins  to 
beat  quickly.  The  sound  makes  him  stay  where  he  is  ;  he 
will  be  brave,  and  tarry  until  he  knows  all  that  is  to  be 
known  of  Jesus’  fate.  It  may  be  that  he  even  asks  himself 
whether  it  is  really  no  longer  possible  to  help.  But  whilst 
he  is  standing  thus,  the  slave  woman  sees  him  again.  She 
must  have  felt  it  strange  that  he  had  gone  away  from  the 
others,  and  yet  had  not  left  the  house.  Then,  pointing  him 
out,  she  cries,  “  This  man  is  one  of  them  !  ”  The  stranger 
denies  what  she  says.  But  now  the  others  come  forward 
and  press  the  charge,  “  Yea,  indeed,  thou  dost  belong  to  him  ; 
thou  also  art  a  Galilean.”  In  reply  he  protests  with  an  oath 
that  he  does  not  know  Jesus.  But  no  sooner  has  he  spoken 
the  words  than  the  cock  crows,  and  Simon,  the  disciple  of 
rock,  steals  away  weeping.  He  has  indeed  kept  his  word ; 
he  has  remained  faithful  to  Jesus  longer  than  any  of  the 
others;  but  Jesus’ word,  too,  is  fulfilled;  “Verily  I  say  unto 
thee  ....  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  [thou]  shalt  deny  me 
thrice.”  In  this  there  is  nothing  extraordinarily  wonderful  ; 
it  is  merely  a  remarkable  coincidence  such  as  often  occurs  in 
life.  The  fact,  too,  that  Peter  went  away  unhindered  shows 
that  there  was  really  no  intention  of  proceeding  against  the 

conjecture  that  a  crowd  of  curious  street  loafers  attached  itself  to  the 
band  of  hirelings,  and  with  it  pressed  into  the  courtyard  of  the  high-priest’s 
house.  Without  companions  of  this  kind,  Peter  could  hardly  have  dared 
to  enter. 
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disciples  of  Jesus;  had  there  been  any,  Peter  would  no  doubt 
have  been  secured  now.1 

Handing  Him  over  to  Pilate. — It  was  still  very  early 
in  the  morning  when  Jesus  was  led  away  out  of  the  high- 
priest’s  house  to  the  palace  of  Herod,  in  which  the  procurator 
was  accustomed  to  take  up  his  quarters  when  in  Jerusalem. 
The  palace  stood  to  the  south  of  the  modern  Jaffa  gate, 
against  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  where  the  citadel  now 
stands.  Consequently,  Jesus  must  have  been  led  out  of  the 
Tyropceon  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  upper  city 
(Josephus,  Bell.  Jud..,  v.  161-181).  We  have  a  fragment  of 
the  good  tradition  preserved  in  the  Johannine  Gospel,  when 
we  are  told  that  the  chief  men  of  the  Jews  refused  to  enter 
the  house  of  the  heathen,  lest,  according  to  Jewish  ideas, 
they  should  defile  themselves  before  the  approaching  feast. 
Such  defilement  would  have  prevented  them  from  partaking 
of  the  Passover  lamb  on  the  following  evening  (Jn.  xviii.  28). 
Hence,  they  had  to  rest  content  with  sending  some  sort  of 
agent  to  convey  the  prisoner  to  the  procurator,  and  hand  him 
over  in  the  name  of  the  high-priest  and  the  Synedrium, 
together  with  a  report  of  the  charge  against  him. 

Accused  to  Pilate. — The  Synedrium  had  condemned 
Jesus  to  death  as  being  a  blasphemer.  Now  it  assumed  the 
role  of  accuser  before  the  procurator.  It  could  not,  of  course, 
put  forward  a  charge  of  blasphemy  before  the  heathen  judge  ; 
for  it  was  questionable  whether  Pilate  would  have  recognised 
in  Jesus’  words  any  blasphemy  at  all  against  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  whether,  further,  since  very  likely  he  was  quite  in¬ 
different  to  the  Jewish  religion,  he  would  have  punished 
with  death  even  a  genuine  case  of  blasphemy  against  their 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  found  (and  were  very 
glad  to  have  done  so)  in  Jesus’  Messianic  claim  an  instrument 
that  might  easily  be  used  to  secure  his  condemnation  by 
Pilate.  Jesus’  hope  was  to  appear  almost  immediately  as 
the  Messiah  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  consequently,  he  also 
expected  to  be  enthroned  almost  immediately  as  the  king 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jerusalem.  This,  then,  was  the 
accusation  decided  upon:  Jesus  asserts  that  he  is  the  future 

1  Cp.  pp.  449  and  471.  The  Synedrium  hoped  that  his  community,  after 
their  Messiah  had  been  removed,  would  fall  to  pieces  of  itself. 
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king  of  the  Jews.  Such  a  claim  would  amount  to  high 
treason  against  emperor  and  empire,  and  would  beyond 
question  have  to  be  punished  with  death.  True,  it  was  not 
possible  to  point  to  any  act  of  high  treason  on  the  part  of 
Jesus.  Yet,  for  all  that,  it  would  be  a  hazardous  thing  for 
the  procurator  to  set  free  a  man  who  had  been  delivered 
into  his  hands  by  his  own  countrymen  as  being  a  traitor 
against  Rome.  More  than  that,  they  only  required  to  put 
an  ingenious  interpretation  upon  the  solemn  entry  into 
Jerusalem  and  upon  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  they  only 
required  to  turn  to  wise  account  Jesus’  power  of  attraction  as 
a  preacher,  in  order  to  show  him  in  anything  but  a  harmless 
light.1 

Mk.  simply  tells  us  that  Pilate  asked  the  prisoner  whether 
it  was  correct  that  he  proclaimed  himself  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  Jesus  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Subsequently, 
the  high-priests  brought  many  accusations  against  him ; 
but  Jesus  made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself  against  them. 
No  useful  object  would  have  been  served  by  expounding  to 
the  heathen  the  peculiarities  of  his  Messianic  faith,  even  if 
we  assume  that  Pilate  would  have  listened  to  him  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Jesus  undoubtedly  did  expect  the  fulfilment 
of  his  hopes  to  be  accompanied  by  a  collapse  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Such  an  eventuality  seemed  to  him,  holding  the 
beliefs  he  did,  merely  an  incident  of  no  importance,  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  future  reorganisation  of  the  universe.  These 
convictions,  though  only  held  in  secret,  and  not  ostentatiously 
intruding  themselves,  might  well  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
representative  of  Roman  rule  in  Judaea. 

Proceedings  with  regard  to  Jesus. — The  trial  of 
Jesus  seems  to  have  been  conducted  in  the  open  air  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  Herod  where  there  was  a  raised  platform 
adapted  for  judicial  proceedings,  called,  it  would  seem, 
because  of  its  stone  floor,  Gabbatha  (Jn.  xix.  17).  Pilate 
condemns  Jesus  to  death.  The  many  embellishments  in  the 

1  By  so  doing,  they  would  also  get  over  the  objection  that  Pilate  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  a  Galilean.  They  could  make  it  seem  likely  that  Jesus 
had  intended  to  set  on  foot  a  revolt  in  Jerusalem  itself.  Jesus  would  then 
be  punishable  in  that  city,  though  on  another  occasion  Pilate  did  not 
hesitate  to  put  certain  Galileans  to  death  (Lk.  xiii.  x). 
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Gospels,  becoming  richer  and  richer  as  we  turn  from  Mt.  to 
Lk.,  from  Lk.  to  Jn.,  and  from  Jn.  to  the  Gospel  of  Peter, 
do  not  form  part  of  the  historical  presentation  of  these 
events.1 

Release  of  Barabbas. — The  Gospel  of  Mk.,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  informed  that  the  Jerusalem  friends  of  Jesus,  who 
were  following  his  destiny  with  the  greatest  dismay  and 
apprehension,  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  ray  of  hope  even  now. 
From  ancient  times  it  had  been  customary  on  the  day  before 
the  Passover  to  release  a  prisoner ;  because  the  Passover  was 
celebrated  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
their  bondage  in  Egypt.  And  so  on  the  present  occasion,  as 
on  others,  the  populace  came  up  out  of  the  city  itself  to 
this  the  highest  point  of  the  upper  city  (Josephus,  Bell. 
Jud v.  172  f.),  with  the  object  of  reminding  the  Romans  of 
the  established  custom,  and  of  requesting  the  release  of  a 
prisoner.  Pilate  was  still  engaged  upon  the  trial  of  Jesus. 
In  reply  to  the  request,  perhaps  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  sentiments  of  the  populace  towards  Jesus,  he 
offers  to  release  to  them  this  prisoner,  this  king  of  the  Jews, 
as  he  put  it — not  without  a  touch  of  scorn.  If  his  offer  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  delight,  it  would  show  that  Jesus 
was  dangerous,  and  he  could  then  consider  what  further 

1  In  Mt.  xxvii.  19  Pilate’s  wife  warns  her  husband  not  to  pronounce 
condemnation  upon  Jesus,  because  she  has  had  a  bad  dream  about  him. 
Mt.  xxvii.  24  f.  tells  us  that  Pilate  washed  his  hands  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  indicating  that  he  laid  upon  them  the  blame  for  Jesus’  blood,  the 
Jews  accepting  the  burden  for  themselves  and  their  children.  According 
to  Lk.  xxiii.  2,  the  accusers  falsely  stated  that  Jesus  had  said  there  was 
no  need  to  pay  taxes  to  the  emperor.  In  Lk.  xxiii.  4,  15,  22,  Pilate  three 
times  successively  pronounces  Jesus  to  be  innocent  ;  then  he  sends  him 
to  Herod  (Antipas),  who  is  present  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  Herod,  after 
mocking  him  and  arraying  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  sends  him  back  to 
Pilate  (Lk.  xxiii.  6-12).  As  regards  the  historical  truth  of  this  statement, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  improbable,  if  only  because  one  cannot  see  when 
time  could  be  found  for  sending  the  prisoner  to  and  fro  in  this 
manner.  In  Jn.’s  artificial  description  (xix.  4  f.)  there  is  a  new  feature  ; 
Pilate  brings  Jesus  forth  crowned  with  thorns  (this,  apart  from  the 
numerous  discourses).  The  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  begins  by 
stating  that  the  Jews  would  not  wash  their  hands,  neither  Herod  nor  one 
of  Jesus’,  judges  ;  their  consciences  compelled  them  to  confess  that  in  this 
fearful  deed  of  blood  they  were  not  free  from  guilt  (Gosp.  Peter,  vv.  1  f.). 
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action  to  take.  But  it  was  not  so  received.  The  people  of 
Jerusalem  were  not  pleased  at  the  Galilean  prophet  being 
called  their  king.1  They  did  not  wish  Jesus  to  be  set  free. 
Of  course,  the  Synedrium  itself  may  have  persuaded  the 
people  to  take  up  this  attitude.  It  was  necessarily  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  its  members  that  the  work  of  the  past 
night  should  not  be  thrown  away  through  the  complaisance 
of  the  Roman  viceroy.  However  that  may  be,  the  people 
asked  for  the  release  of  one  Barabbas,  who  had  committed 
murder  in  some  public  disturbance.  If  ever  Pilate  enter¬ 
tained  any  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  Jesus,  it  must  have  been 
at  this  moment.  The  Jews  were  consumed  with  a  great 
passion  for  freedom.  For  them  thus  calmly  to  abandon  a 
rebel  against  Rome  was  indeed  surprising.  It  is  easy,  there¬ 
fore,  to  understand  Pilate’s  further  question,  “  What,  then, 
shall  I  do  with  him  whom  you  call  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  ”  To 
this  they  cry  out,  “  Crucify  him  !  ”  Such  conduct  must  have 
led  Pilate  to  think  there  was  some  other  cause,  unknown  to 
him,  for  their  hatred.  “  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?  ”  he 
asks  again.  And  again  the  same  words  are  shouted  back, 
“  Crucify  him  !  ”  At  this  season  in  particular  Pilate  did  not 
wish  to  dismiss  the  people  in  discontent ;  nor  could  he  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  highest  authority  amongst  the 
Jews,  the  Synedrium,  had  delivered  the  man  up  to  him  as 
being  a  rebel,  and  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  demanded  his 
death.  Even  though  in  the  present  instance  legal  grounds 
for  a  condemnation  might  perhaps  be  wanting,  yet  the 
prudence  characteristic  of  an  administrative  official  dictated 
that  it  would  be  better  for  a  single  provincial  to  die  than  for 
the  entire  province  to  be  thrown  into  an  uproar.2  So,  while 

1  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this.  Jesus  was  a  stranger  to  them,  a 
certain  preacher  of  repentance,  a  man  whose  alertness  of  mind  and 
graphic  language  afforded  them  pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  this 
preacher  of  repentance  was  considered  to  be  a  false  teacher,  and  his 
mental  readiness  made  him  enemies.  Lastly,  the  most  fervent  hopes  of 
the  Jews,  the  hopes  of  political  independence,  were  now  scoffed  at  in  his 
person.  For  it  was  well  known  to  everybody  that  Jesus,  so  far  from  ful¬ 
filling  these  hopes,  would  not  even  so  much  as  raise  a  finger  on  their  behalf. 

2  Pilate  knew  what  a  tempest  could  be  raised  amongst  this  people  by 
religious  questions  (Josephus,  Ant.,  xviii.  55-62  ;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaiurn , 
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Barabbas  is  set  at  liberty,  and  led  away  by  his  friends  with 
loud  demonstrations  of  joy,  Jesus  is  scourged — scourging 
being  at  this  time  a  punishment  which  preceded  capital 
punishment  by  crucifixion,  just  as  in  the  ancient  Roman 
practice  it  had  preceded  execution  by  the  sword. 

Mocking  by  the  Soldiers. — Herod’s  palace  was  a 
very  extensive  castle -like  stronghold,  embracing  within  its 
precincts  many  separate  buildings.  Whenever  it  was 
occupied  by  Pilate,  he  had  a  detachment  of  soldiers  with  him 
to  keep  guard.  Jesus  was  now  handed  over  to  their  tender 
mercies ;  it  was  they,  too,  who  were  to  carry  out  the 
crucifixion.  In  the  high-priest’s  house  Jesus  had  been 
mocked  as  a  prophet ;  now  he  is  mocked  as  king  of 
the  Jews  by  being  arrayed  in  hastily  improvised  royal 
insignia,  to  wit,  a  purple  cloak  and  a  crown  of  thorns,1 
and  by  ridiculous  words  and  gestures.  The  soldiers  strike 
him  with  a  pretended  sceptre,  and  greet  him  with  the  royal 
greeting  of  the  Orient.  Meanwhile,  others  afe  busy  making 
preparations  for  the  execution.  The  cross  is  fetched,  as  well 
as  cords  and  nails,  and  certain  of  the  soldiery  are  chosen  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  of  death.  All  this  takes  but  a  short 
time. 

Death  by  Crucifixion. — The  word  a-ravpog  denotes  the 
upright  stake  on  which  a  criminal  was  impaled  or  to  which 
he  was  nailed.  Death  on  the  o-rauyoo?  involved,  at  any  rate, 
a  piercing  of  the  flesh.  From  Jesus’  own  words  (Mk.  viii.  34) 
we  learn  that  in  Palestine  at  this  period  every  criminal  had 
himself  to  drag  to  the  place  of  execution  the  beam  of  wood, 
certainly  of  considerable  weight,  which  was  afterwards  to 
support  his  body.  Apart  from  this,  we  are  not  able  to  give 
many  very  definite  details  regarding  a  barbarous  custom  of 
this  kind.  In  Rome,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  it  was  usual  for  the  crucified  criminal’s  head  to  be 
forced  into  a  wooden  fork,  and  for  his  hands  to  be  stretched 
out  along  a  cross-beam  and  fastened  with  cords  and  nails,  so 
that,  together  with  the  cross-beam,  he  could  be  raised  up  on  to 
the  upright  post  after  it  had  been  driven  into  the  ground. 

1  The  later  legendary  description  asserts  that  the  putting  on  of  this 
cucavOivos  VTetpavos  caused  Jesus  a  special  degree  of  bodily  pain  ;  but  of 
this  there  is  no  evidence  in  our  Sources. 
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But  obviously  this  practice  was  not  suited  to  every  country ; 
in  Palestine  we  do  not  read  of  the  fork  or  the  cross-beam 
being  carried,  but  always  of  the  bearing  of  the  beam  of  the 
cross,  and  we  are  even  told  that  another  person  could  be 
compelled,  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  to  carry  the  cross.1 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  Jesus  was  not  fastened  to  any  part  of 
the  cross  on  his  way  to  Golgotha.  It  is  possible  that  in 
Palestine  the  punishment  of  crucifixion,  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  Hasmonaean  kings,  was  retained  in  the  simpler 
form  in  vogue  at  that  time.  Accordingly,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  criminal  was  bound  and  nailed 
to  the  cross  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  or  whether  the  upright 
beam  was  set  up  before  he  was  affixed  to  it.  A  difference  in 
practice  would  no  doubt  be  suggested  by  the  kind  of  cross 
used.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  say  whether  the  hands  only, 
or  both  hands  and  feet,  were  nailed  (the  hands  in  Jn.  xx.  25). 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  forms  of  the  Roman  law,  a  statement  of  the  offence 
of  the  crucified  was  fastened  to  the  cross — though  this  would 
hardly  have  been  in  three  languages,  as  Jn.  xix.  20  tells  us, 
but  in  the  Greek  tongue,  the  language  exclusively  used  by 
officials  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people.  It  depended 
entirely  upon  the  form  of  the  cross,  again,  whether  this 
inscription  was  put  above  the  head  of  the  crucified 
(Mt.  xxvii.  37,  eirdvco  rrjs  /ce^aA^?).  Very  often  there 
was  no  room  for  it  there,  especially  when  the  old  Roman 
custom  of  putting  the  cross-beam  on  the  top  of  the  upright 
was  followed.  We  also  know  for  certain  that  Jesus’  cross  was 
relatively  high  ;  the  only  means  of  giving  him  something  to 
drink  was  to  fasten  a  sponge  to  the  end  of  a  reed,  and  so 
reach  it  up  to  him  (Mk.  xv.  36). 

Crucifixion  of  Jesus. — Pilate  must  have  concluded  his 
judicial  hearing  very  early.  The  three  men  who  have  been 

1  The  Greek  phrase,  moreover,  is  always  <rravpbv  U<ptp* tv,  <pipav, 
0a<rTd£tiv  ;  similarly  the  Latin  is  patibulum  ferre.  In  the  latter,  patibulum 
is  certainly  the  cross-beam,  since  the  arms  were  stretched  out  along  it 
(Plautus,  Miles  Glor .,  2,  4,  7  ;  and  Seneca,  Ad  Marc .,  20),  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  this  beam  were  afterwards  employed  as  the  upright  stake 
and  the  hands  had  to  be  fastened  a  second  time  to  another  piece  of  wood. 
But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  many  of  these  customs  were 
fixed.  For  the  references,  see  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu.,  iii.  397  f. 
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condemned  to  death  are  led  away  to  execution  before  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning.1  A  centurion  was  appointed  to  super¬ 
intend  the  work,  the  execution  itself  being  carried  out  by  the 
soldiers  (Mk.  xv.  25,  39).  The  place  of  execution  is  called 
rOXyo05,  “  the  skull  ”  gulgolta).  It  seems  to  have  been 

at  some  distance  from  the  Palace  of  Herod,  the  road  thither 
leading  outside  the  city.  These  two  circumstances  explain  how 
it  was  that  a  man  coming  from  the  fields  was  constrained  by 
the  soldiers  to  carry  the  cross  for  Jesus,  who  was  evidently 
exhausted.  Now  that  his  doom  was  sealed,  Jesus  himself  was 
overcome  by  weariness,  just  as  his  disciples  had  been  in 
Gethsemane.  The  trying  days  of  strife  had  been  followed  by 
a  terrible  night.  Mk.  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  man  who 
carried  Jesus’  cross;  he  was  one  of  the  many  Jew’s  who  had 
returned  to  Jerusalem  from  foreign  parts.  His  name  was 
Simon,  and  he  had  come  from  Cyrene  in  North  Africa.  The 
same  Gospel  is  able  to  give  the  names  of  two  of  his  sons, 
Alexander  and  Rufus  (Mk.  xv.  21).2  Before  the  execution,  it 
was  usual  to  offer  the  condemned  man  a  narcotic  drink,  spiced 
wine  ( ea’iAvpvicrfjLevov  olvov,  Mk.  xv.  23).  This  Jesus  refused, 
and  they  did  not,  it  would  seem,  force  him  to  take  it.  He 
wished  to  retain  his  consciousness  to  the  last,  and  his 
executioners  had  no  fear  of  his  offering  any  serious  resistance. 
His  clothing  was  now  taken  off  him,  and  he  was  crucified. 
How  this  brutal  and  bloody  deed  was  performed  is  not 
described  (Mk.  xv.  24  f.).  The  inscription  which  was  placed 
on  his  cross  read  simply,  “The  King  of  the  Jews.”  The 
punishment  of  crucifixion  was  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  public 
exhibition  of  the  dying  torments  of  a  criminal,  and  to  serve  as 

1  According  to  Mk.  xv.  25,  Jesus  was  crucified  at  nine  o’clock,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mk.  xv.  34,  he  died  at  three  o’clock  ;  though  the  Johannine  Gospel 
(xix.  14)  puts  the  condemnation  as  late  as  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day.  There 
are  difficulties  in  both  accounts.  The  difficulty  in  Mk.  is  the  early  sitting 
of  Pilate  ;  though  he  may  conceivably  have  sat  early,  because  the  nearness 
of  the  feast  compelled  him  to  settle  the  matter  speedily  ;  in  the  case  of  Jn., 
we  have  three  persons  executed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  Nisan,  when 
all  business  was  at  an  end  (p.  396) ;  and  here  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  returning  home.  Mk.’s  tradition,  however, 
seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  preferable. 

2  It  assumes  that  the  readers  will  know  who  they  are — a  certain 
indication  of  the  early  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mk. 
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a  warning.  In  view  of  this,  it  was  essential,  besides,  that  the 
reasons  for  the  execution  should  be  legibly  given  on  the  cross. 
The  soldiers  divided  amongst  themselves  the  clothes  of  the 
crucified  ;  they  then  had  to  keep  watch  by  the  cross,  lest  his 
sympathising  friends  should  come  to  the  help  of  the  tortured 
man. 

Now,  such  executions  were  certainly  not  uncommon  in 
Jerusalem  ;  we  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  two  condemned 
men  who  were  crucified  with  Jesus.  Still,  a  crowd  of  curious 
onlookers  never  fails  to  assemble  for  such  spectacles,  and  in 
the  case  of  Jesus  it  was  not  forgotten  that  his  public  appearance 
had  created  great  excitement  in  Jerusalem.  So,  a  large  con¬ 
course  of  people  had  gathered  round  his  cross.  And  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  many  opinions  were  expressed 
amongst  them.  But  the  Gospel  of  Mk.  is  doubtless  not  far 
from  the  truth,  when  it  says  that  the  really  prevailing  sentiment 
was  one  of  satisfaction  that  the  judgment  of  God  had  been 
thus  fulfilled.1  Jesus  cannot  free  himself  from  the  cross  and 
come  down  ;  this  is  taken  by  the  crowd  to  be  a  sufficient  proof 
that  he  was  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration,  when  he  declared 
that  in  three  days  he  would  erect  a  temple  not  made  by  man. 
And  the  same  practical  proof  fully  convinces  the  representatives 
of  the  Synedrium  that  Jesus  is  not  the  Messiah,  the  promised 
king  of  Israel.  So  they  mock  at  him  who  helped  others,  but 
cannot  help  himself.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  they  are 
under  a  very  special  obligation  to  help  such  a  man.  Even  the 
men  who  were  crucified  with  Jesus  joined  in  mocking  him 
(according  to  Mk.  xv.  32).2  There  seemed  to  be  a  tremendous 

1  The  words  from  Deut.  xxi.  23  (^9  ovjSj  n^p,  “he  that  is  hanged  is 
the  curse  of  God"),  quoted  later  by  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  13),  were  no  doubt  the 
catchwords  immediately  circulated  by  the  Scribes  against  Jesus. 

2  These  invectives  pay  a  compliment  to  Jesus  :  the  malefactors  do  not 
look  upon  him  as  being  on  the  same  level  with  themselves.  They  jeer 
at  him  because  he  is  put  to  death  in  spite  of  his  innocence,  while  they 
know  well  why  they  are  suffering  the  punishment  of  death.  Had  Jesus 
assumed  the  role  of  king  of  the  Jews  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  he 
would  have  stood  high  in  their  estimation.  Lk.  xxiii.  39-43  distinguishes 
between  the  repentant  and  the  unrepentant  malefactors.  'I  he  former 
becomes  the  recipient  of  a  promise.  In  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (13  f.)  the 
repentant  malefactor  reproaches  those  who  are  standing  by  the  cross  with 
the  sin  of  crucifying  Jesus  ;  on  this  account  he  is  made  to  suffer  longer 
than  his  fellow  whose  limbs  are  broken.  These  are  later  embellishments. 
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contradiction  between  Jesus’  present  plight  and  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  !  Hence,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  even  in  Mk.  the  account  of  Jesus’ 
death  is  adorned  with  many  details  of  a  fabulous  character. 
Amongst  these  we  may  perhaps  include  the  darkness  over  the 
whole  land  from  twelve  to  three  o’clock  (Mk.  xv.  33)  ;  at  any 
rate,  this  not  unnatural  occurrence — not  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
but  a  heavily  clouded  sky— -is  looked  upon  as  an  expression  of 
the  world’s  sympathy  with  Jesus’  sufferings.  The  statement 
subsequently  made  in  the  story  of  his  death,  as  to  the  great 
curtain  separating  the  holy  from  the  most  holy  place  in  the 
temple  being  rent,  is  certainly  untrue  from  a  historical  point 
of  view,  and  is  drawn  from  legend  (Mk.  xv.  38).  An  event  of 
such  significance  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  very  special 
expiations  and  other  measures,  of  which  nothing  is  known. 
The  rending  of  the  temple  curtain  is  typical  of  the  access  to 
God  opened  out  by  Jesus’  death  ;  it  is  the  means  of  expressing 
a  thought  impressed  by  Paul  upon  the  Christian  community 
at  a  later  date  {eg.,  Rom.  v.  10).  And  we  need  not  attach 
great  importance  to  the  statement,  that  the  centurion  of  the 
watch  was  (according  to  Mk.  xv.  39)  moved  by  the  sight  of 
Jesus’  death  to  exclaim,  “Verily  this  man  was  the  Son  of 
God !  ”  The  most  that  he  could  observe  was  a  pious 
and  resigned  death.  Besides,  being  a  Gentile — for  the 
Jews  were  exempt  from  military  service — we  cannot,  to  say 
the  least,  determine  for  certain  what  he  would  mean  by  a 
“  son  of  God.” 

Jesus’  Death. — On  the  other  hand,  Mk.  gives  us  several 
particulars  about  the  last  moments  of  Jesus,  both  precise  in 
character  and  at  the  same  time  historically  true.  At  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  in  the 
familiar  Aramaic  dialect,  “  My  God !  my  God !  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?” — these  being  the  opening  words  of  the 
22nd  Psalm,  itself  a  prayer  uttered  in  an  hour  of  the  direst 
distress.  That  Jesus  should  use  the  words  of  this  psalm  as 
his  dying  prayer  shows  how  deeply  rooted  within  him  was 
the  faith  of  Israel,  and  how  closely  he  was  bound  to  his  God. 
But  the  prayer  did  not  please  the  later  Evangelists.  It  is 
absent  in  Lk.  and  in  Jn. ;  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  alters  the 
meaning  pf  the  words,  interpreting  them  as  a  dying  complaint 
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that  his  strength  is  vanishing.1  Obviously  Jesus’  words  might 
be  interpreted  as  the  cry  of  a  person  in  despair,  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  a  disappointed  man ;  God  has  deserted  him.  But  as 
against  this  let  it  be  remembered  that  long  ago  Jesus  had 
certainly  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  to  suffer  a  shameful 
death ;  and  he  never  had  any  idea  of  avoiding  his  doom,  but 
soon  after  Peter's  avowal  (even  thus  early)  he  declared  such  a 
wish  to  be  human,  and  opposed  to  God’s  will  (Mk.  viii.  33). 
So,  however  excruciating  the  torture  of  his  death  may  have 
been,  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  speak  of  his  being  dis¬ 
illusioned.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  scarcely  any  other 
man  has  ever  so  long  and  so  consciously  foreseen  the  issue  of 
his  life  as  Jesus  did,  and  so  completely  reconciled  himself 
beforehand  to  his  coming  fate.  When  Jesus  uses  as  his  prayer 
the  words  of  the  22nd  Psalm,  he  is  quoting  from  the  hymn-book 
of  his  people  a  song  which  prompts  the  despairing  soul  to 
recover  its  trust  in  God,  as  every  other  prayer  does  at  a  time  of 
great  distress.  It  is  in  order  to  help  him  to  cling  to  this  trust 
in  God  that  Jesus  now  appropriates  the  words  of  another. 
Besides,  to  put  it  mildly,  it  is  carrying  scholarly  thorough¬ 
ness  to  excess  to  examine  the  theological  and  dogmatic 
correctness  of  the  words  of  prayer  to  God  which  burst  from 
a  heart  in  the  last  stage  of  distress.2 

The  Aramaic  words,  as  they  were  gasped  forth  audibly, 
were  not  understood  by  many  of  those  who  stood  near. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  soldiers  alone ;  for  the  words, 
“  Eloi !  Eloi !  ”  were  interpreted  by  some  to  be  a  call  to 
Elijah,  and,  of  course,  none  but  Jews  would  know  anything 
of  Elijah.  There  were  many  Jews  in  Jerusalem  who,  like 

1  Their  historical  truth  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  at  an  early  date 
people  objected  to  these  details  and  tried  to  remove  them.  Lk.  and  Jn. 
do  not  give  the  prayer  from  Ps.  xxii.  ;  the  Gospel  of  Peter  has  converted 
the  words,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?”  into  the  less 
offensive  exclamation,  “  My  strength,  my  strength,  why  hast  thou  abandoned 
me?”  Cp.  Chap.  II.,  p.  53. 

2  An  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  like  that  dealing  with  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  ;  it  shows  the  risk  of  being  led  astray  through  a  one-sided  dogmatic 
way  of  thinking,  for  it  is  wrong,  when  speaking  of  Jesus  himself,  roughly 
to  brush  aside  his  own  words  (Mt.  vii.  1  =  Lk.  vi.  37).  This  is  not  to  raise 
Jesus  above  the  standard  by  which  other  men  are  measured  ;  it  is  to 
refuse  him  what  must,  in  accordance  with  his  wish,  be  granted  to  all  men. 
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Simon  of  Cyrene,  had  been  born  abroad,  and  no  longer  under¬ 
stood  the  language  of  their  own  country.  Such  were  the  so- 
called  Hellenists  (Acts  vi.  I,  9).  They  were,  of  course,  well 
aware  that  Elijah  must  go  before  the  Messiah.  They  now 
knew  of  Jesus’  belief  that  he  would  one  day  appear  as  the 
Messiah.  Hence,  they  imagined  his  words  of  prayer  to  be  a 
call  upon  Elijah  to  appear  (cp.  Mk.  ix.  n  f.).  This  supplies 
another  pretext  for  making  what  was  apparently  cruel  sport 
of  the  dying  man.  Let  a  deed  of  kindness  be  done  him  ! 
One  of  the  bystanders  runs  and  fills  a  sponge  with  vinegar, 
and,  fastening  it  on  a  reed,  offers  it  to  Jesus  to  drink.  But 
this  was  contrary  to  custom ;  the  crucified  must  be  left  to 
languish.  Accordingly,  others  of  the  bystanders  wish  to  hold 
the  man  back.  But,  pushing  them  aside,  he  cries  out,  “  Let 
me  be!  We  will  see  whether  Elijah  will  come  and  help  him.” 
What  he  means  is,  “  We  must  not  let  Jesus  die  yet.  Elijah 
must  have  time  to  come  and  rescue  him.”  It  may  be  that  the 
brutal  speech  was  only  a  cover  for  love  towards  one  whom  the 
man  would  like  to  keep  alive.  But  with  a  loud  cry  Jesus  dies. 

Burial. — Jesus  died  unusually  soon.  As  a  rule,  people 
who  were  crucified  often  lived  for  days.  But  since  he  was 
dead  it  became  necessary  to  attend  to  his  burial  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Passover.  The  Law  prescribed  that  a  man 
who  was  hanged  must  be  buried  on  the  same  day  (Deut.  xxi. 
22  fi).  The  Gospel  of  Jn.  is  therefore  certainly  correct  in 
stating  that  the  limbs  of  the  other  two  crucified  men  were 
violently  broken,  so  that  they  too  might  be  taken  down  from 
the  cross  before  the  Passover  (Jn.  xix.  31).  But  the  last 
event  in  Jesus’ life,  his  death,  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  an  indication  that  his  public  work  in  Jerusalem  had 
not  been  entirely  fruitless.  A  distinguished  member  of  the 
council,  Joseph  of  Haramathaim  (1.  Sam.  i.  1,  Septuagint 
’ Ap/uLa6aln  =  ’Apiiua6aia,  Mk.  xv.  43),  had  the  boldness1  to  go 
to  Pilate  and  ask  for  the  body  of  Jesus.  Joseph  had,  no 
doubt,  on  the  night  preceding  been  one  of  the  members  of 

1  “  Had  the  boldness  ”  that  is  to  say,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  faint¬ 
hearted  adherents  of  Jesus  who  would  gladly  have  addressed  the  same 
request  to  Pilate,  but  could  not  summon  up  the  courage  to  do  so.  But 
the  chief  result  that  Joseph  had  to  fear  from  addressing  the  request  was 
that  he  might  be  sneered  at  by  the  people  of  his  own  circle. 
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the  Synedrium  who  condemned  Jesus  to  death  for  seemingly 
blaspheming  God.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  him,  after  the 
execution,  from  wishing  to  give  the  mighty  Galilean  a  better 
grave  than  was  generally  assigned  to  a  man  who  had  died  by 
crucifixion.  The  Gospel  of  Mk  does  not  tell  us  that  Joseph 
had  in  any  sense  been  counted  amongst  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ; 
but  it  does  say  that  he,  like  others,  was  looking  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  thus  cherished  the  hopes  and  promises 
of  Israel  (Mk.  xv.  43).  Thus,  he  considered  Jesus  to  be  more 
a  mistaken  enthusiast  than  a  criminal. 

Amongst  those  who  stood  around  the  cross  the  friends  of 
Jesus  were  not  altogether  lacking.  As  one  of  these  we  might 
include  the  man  who  offered  him  drink  at  the  last,  even 
though  the  act  was  accompanied  by  words  which  were  pur¬ 
posely  brutal.  Special  reference,  however,  is  made  to  the 
women  ;  they  had  come  with  Jesus  out  of  Galilee,  and  were 
now  spectators  from  a  distance — Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  the  younger  and  of  Joses,  and  a  certain 
Salome,  besides  many  others  (see  p.  402).  These  women,  as 
they  stood  at  a  distance,  saw  Jesus  taken  down  from  the  cross, 
wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  laid  in  a  sepulchre  of  rock. 
The  manner  of  interment  shows  that  Joseph  can  have  had  no 
intention  of  paying  any  special  honour  to  the  dead.  He 
wished  to  give  him  a  decent  burial ;  but  he  did  not  do  any  of 
the  things  the  Jews  were  wont  to  do  when  they  buried  those 
who  were  dear  to  them.  The  women  from  Galilee  determined 
to  repair  the  omission. 
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RESURRECTION  AND  CONTINUED  LIFE 

Influence  in  History. — The  story  of  a  historical  hero’s 
work  usually  ends  with  his  death.  The  Christian  believes 
in  a  continued  existence  beyond  the  grave;  but  this  belief 
affords  no  help  to  the  biographer  whose  task  is  to  describe 
his  hero’s  life  on  earth.  The  best  proof  of  the  real  historical 
greatness  of  a  celebrity  is  the  persistence  of  his  influence  for 
hundreds,  or  even  for  thousands,  of  years.  Before  we  can 
sum  up  finally  the  measure  of  such  a  person’s  services  to 
the  world,  it  is  essential  to  separate  the  transitory  from  the 
permanent  elements  in  his  life’s  work.  But  the  task  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  historical  influence  of  a  hero,  and  determining 
the  permanent  results  of  his  life,  will  never  form  anything 
more  than  an  appendix  to  the  actual  biography.1 

There  is  really  a  vast  difference  whether  a  man’s  after¬ 
influence  rests  upon  several  important  achievements,  such 
as  can  easily  be  recognised,  or  whether  it  flows  from  the 
peculiarity  of  his  personal  character.  To  his  own  followers 
Pythagoras  was  a  holy  man,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  school 
to  live  up  to  his  words  and  example ;  but  to  the  present  age 
Pythagoras  is  no  longer  a  person  of  the  same  importance. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  discovery  of  the  geometrical 
theorem  known  by  his  name  is  a  service  of  abiding  value, 

1  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  insist  that  every  biography  ought  to  end 
with  such  an  appendix.  In  most  cases,  the  life-story  itself  will  supply 
sufficient  opportunity  for  determining  the  duration  and  extent  of  the 
results  produced  by  particular  successes.  But,  after  all,  there  are  various 
types  of  biography,  and  each  of  them  may  well  be  allowed  to  be  right  in  its 
own  way. 
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though  it  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  his  moral  great¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus’  influence,  being  due  to  the 
character  of  his  personality  viewed  as  a  whole,  has  unques¬ 
tionably  continued  to  grow  richer  and  stronger  from  the 
moment  of  his  first  public  appearance  down  to  the  present 
day.  And  ever  since  his  death  on  the  cross  at  Golgotha  it 
has  been  the  chief  aim  in  the  lives  of  untold  thousands  to 
reproduce  in  themselves  the  most  essential  characteristics  of 
this  personality.  Nor  has  the  present  work  any  higher 
purpose  than  that  of  depicting  his  personality  in  its  faithful 
historical  outlines  as  graphically  and  distinctly  as  possible, 
in  the  hope  that  that  aim  may  be  shown  to  be  the  highest 
conceivable  goal  in  life  for  all  times  and  amongst  all  peoples. 
In  this  way  apparently,  even  without  the  special  Easter 
message,  it  would  be  possible  to  speak  of  a  continuance  of 
the  life  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  into  the  latest  ages  and 
among  the  most  distant  races.  However,  the  early  and 
enthusiastic  proclamation  that,  in  spite  of  having  died,  the 
Crucified  is  still  alive,  was  so  essentially  a  condition  of  the 
whole  subsequent  influence  of  Jesus’  character,  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  question  must  be  decided  from  a  purely 
historical  standpoint.  For  his  biographer,  Jesus’  life  did 
not  end  with  his  death  :  it  only  ended  with  the  appearances 
of  the  risen  Lord  to  his  disciples.1  Only  so  could  his 
character  and  person  have  exercised  such  a  determining  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  mankind. 

Hope  of  Resurrection. — Since  the  avowal  of  Peter, 
Jesus  in  discourse  with  his  disciples  had  continually  reverted 
to  the  subject  of  his  approaching  death  ;  but  he  had  never 
broached  it  without  adding  that  he  would  soon  rise  again  from 
the  dead  (Mk.  viii.  31,  ix.  9  f.,  31,  x.  33  f.).  In  other  words, 

1  Here  two  points  must  be  kept  in  mind.  On  those  occasions 
when  Jesus  spoke  about  the  issues  of  his  life,  he  himself  never  looked 
upon  it  as  ending  in  his  death,  but  always  in  his  resurrection  (see  the 
passages  adduced  above).  This  being  so,  the  death  of  Jesus,  historically 
considered,  cannot  be  properly  estimated,  if  his  resurrection  is  not  also 
taken  into  account.  His  death  seems  to  bring  his  work  hopelessly  to  an 
end,  and  it  is  only  his  appearances  after  he  has  risen  again  that  make 
the  continuance  of  his  life-work  intelligible.  A  life  of  Jesus  which 
should  omit  to  speak  of  his  resurrection  would  leave  a  historically  false 
impression. 
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he  must  die  and  rise  again,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  promised 
glory  of  the  Messiah  (Mk.  viii.  31,  38,  ix.  1.,  x.  37~4°>  X1V- 
24  f.).  Hence,  the  disciples  were  not  unprepared  for  their 
Master’s  crucifixion,  heavily  though  the  blow  fell  upon  them 
when  it  actually  came;  long  before,  Jesus  himself  had  given 
a  definite  impulse  to  their  thoughts  about  his  death.  As  soon 
as  they  awoke  from  their  stupor,  they  could  not  fail  to  call 
his  prediction  to  mind  ;  and  when  they  did  so,  they  would 
see  in  its  fulfilment  a  guarantee  of  his  speedy  resurrection  to 
glory.  Jesus  had  died,  just  as  he  had  foreseen  ;  hence  their 
assured  hope  that,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  he  would  rise 
again  on  the  third  day,  that  is  to  say,  after  a  very  short 
interval.1  It  is  true  that  everything  had  not  happened 
exactly  as  Jesus  had  foreseen.  None  of  his  disciples  had 
suffered  death  with  him.  Not  even  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee ; 
they  were  still  alive,  and  had  neither  drunk  of  Jesus’  cup, 
nor  been  baptised  with  his  baptism  of  death ;  and  yet, 
immediately  after  Jesus  had  revealed  his  Passion  to  his 
disciples  for  the  first  time,  he  had  called  upon  them  to  be 
prepared  to  die  with  him.  He  had  unquestionably  expected 
the  death  of  John  and  of  James  (Mk.  viii.  34 — ix.  1,  x.  39), 
though  the  expectation  had  grown  weaker  on  the  last 
evening  of  his  life  (Mk.  xiv.  27  f.).2  And  to  the  disciples 
whose  death  Jesus  prophesied  it  seemed  almost  a  minor 
consideration,  whether  they  died  with  him  or  not,  seeing 
that  in  the  fact  of  his  death  having  taken  place  as  he  had 
foretold  they  had  a  pledge  of  the  nearness  of  the  eternal 
kingdom  of  God. 

Accounts  of  the  Resurrection. — The  accounts  of 
Jesus’  resurrection  are  widely  divergent.  And  the  dependence 
of  the  Evangelists  upon  one  another  does  not  prevent  their 
narratives  of  the  resurrection  from  being  in  many  respects 

1  Of  course,  every  disciple  would  not  argue  in  the  same  way.  Most  of 
them  were  no  doubt  so  shaken  by  Jesus’  death,  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
their  minds  had  already  been  prepared  for  it,  they  were  scarcely  capable 
any  longer  of  entertaining  hope  with  regard  to  the  future.  Lk.’s  story 
(xxiv.  18-21)  of  the  disciples  at  Emmaus  would  seem  faithfully  to  re¬ 
produce  the  sentiments  that  prevailed  amongst  the  disciples  in  general 
after  Jesus’  death. 

2  Perhaps  this  was  connected  with  the  fact  that  one  of  his  disciples  had 
become  his' betrayer.  Cp.  Chap.  XIII.  pp.  449  and  470. 
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contradictory.1  To  the  Gospels  must  be  added  the  oldest 
account  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  undoubtedly  original, 
that  of  Paul  in  I  Cor.  xv.  3-8,  though,  taken  as  it  stands,  it 
does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  Hence, 
we  must  follow  Paul's  account,  and  with  it  the  account  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mk.,  as  being  the  oldest  of  the  Gospels. 

Ml’s  Version  of  the  Resurrection. — The  whole  of 
the  original  account  of  the  resurrection  in  the  Gospel  of  Mk. 
is  included  in  Mk.  xvi.  1-8.2  The  three  women,  Mary  of 
Magdala,  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  younger  and  of  Joses, 
and  Salome,  who  have  been  expressly  mentioned  as  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  Jesus’  death  and  burial,  after  the  Sabbath  was 
over,3  bought  spices,  and  early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  after 
sunrise,  set  out  with  the  idea  of  embalming  the  body  of  Jesus. 
It  was  evident  from  the  incident  of  the  anointing  in  Bethany4 
that  Jesus  attached  importance  to  this  act  of  love.  The 
women  went  early  in  the  morning,  because,  as  they  thought, 
there  would  be  the  least  likelihood  then  of  their  being  dis¬ 
turbed  in  their  act  of  piety  by  a  spy.  But  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  was  closed  by  a  large  stone,  and  they  are  debating  among 
themselves  how  they  shall  roll  it  away  when  they  discover 
that  it  actually  is  rolled  away.  They  enter  in  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  find  that  the  place  where  the  body  lay  is  empty. 


1  For  instance,  in  Mk.  xvi.  2  the  women  go  to  the  sepulchre  May  wpu\ 
rfj  fiia  r a>y  oaftfraTusv,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  earliest  hours  of  the  Sunday 
morning  ;  in  Mt.  xxviii.  I,  oij/l  aa^^iraiv  rrj  liri<t><i><TKOvari  els  ju (ay  craffBaTai v, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  evening  after  the  Sabbath  was  over — the  evening 
before  the  Sunday — Saturday  evening.  In  Lk.  xxiv.  4  the  women  see 
two  men  in  shining  raiment,  instead  of  the  one  man  of  Mk.  xvi.  5  and 
Mt.  xxviii.  2-5.  These  two  angels  of  Lk.  do  not  explain  that  Jesus  will 
appear  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee  (as  Mk.  xvi.  7,  Mt.  xxviii.  7)  ;  but  they 
remind  the  women  that  he  spoke  of  his  resurrectien  whilst  he  was  still  in 
Galilee  (Lk.  xxiv.  6).  Once  more,  the  third  woman,  in  addition  to  the 
two  Maries,  is  called  Salome  in  Mk.  xvi.  1,  and  Johanna  in  Lk.  xxiv. 
10  ;  while  Mt.  xxviii.  1  speaks  of  the  two  Maries  alone  coming  to  the 
sepulchre.  Other  discrepancies  will  be  discussed  later. 

2  See  Tischendorf  (8),  maj.  i.,  pp.  403-407. 

3  According  to  Lk.  xxiv.  56,  the  ointments  were  already  prepared  on  the 
Friday  evening,  after  Jesus  had  been  buried,  that  they  might  be  taken  to 
the  grave  early  on  the  Sunday.  Mt.,  however,  entirely  suppresses  all 
mention  of  the  intention  to  anoint  Jesus. 

4  See  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  408. 
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Then  they  behold  a  youth  clothed  in  white  ;  he  tells  them  that 
Jesus  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  suggests  to  them  the  hope 
of  his  appearing  to  his  disciples  in  Galilee,  referring  them  to 
words  of  Jesus  himself  spoken  whilst  on  the  way  to  Geth- 
semane  (Mk.  xiv.  28).  We  are  told  that  the  women  were  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  astonishment,  trepidation,  and  ecstasy 
(eK6a/uL/3eIa6ai,  Mk.  xvi.  5  j  Tpopo<;  Ka\  eKaTacrts,  Mk.  xvi.  8). 
Strong  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  to 
tell  anyone  anything  about  what  had  happened. 

Peculiarity  of  this  Account. — In  this  account  we  have 
no  description  of  any  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord.  All  we 
hear  of  is  the  appearance  of  an  angel  in  the  empty  grave, 
and  his  suggesting  that  in  a  saying  of  Jesus  spoken  at  an 
earlier  date  there  was  a  promise  of  future  appearances  in 
Galilee.  The  very  fact  that  Jesus  himself  does  not  appear  on 
this  occasion  lends  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  Mk.’s 
account.1  The  later  stories  of  the  resurrection,  from  Mt. 
onwards,  gratify  the  natural  desire  of  making  Jesus  appear  to 
his  faithful  followers  in  the  vicinity  of  his  grave  (Mt.  xxviii. 
9,  Lk.  xxiv.  13-51,  Jn.  xx.  14-29).  It  is  for  this  reason 2 

1  In  this  story  of  the  women’s  visit  to  the  grave  we  can,  of  course, 
discern  the  first  somewhat  shy  attempt  at  legend-making,  which  from 
Mt.  onwards  grows  gradually  bolder.  Mk.  was  prevented  from  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  an  appearance  of  Jesus,  because  at  the  time  when  his 
Gospel  was  composed  it  was  too  well  known  that  the  disciples  did 
not  see  him  until  they  returned  to  Galilee.  Therefore,  he  speaks 
of  an  angel  appearing  to  the  women  disciples.  But,  otherwise,  the 
Gospel  of  Mk.  gives  on  the  whole  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  testimony. 
The  Evangelist  might  very  well  have  concluded  his  Gospel  by  referring  to 
the  risen  Lord’s  appearance  in  Galilee  ;  but  he  closes  with  the  women’s 
visit  to  the  grave — to  him  just  as  much  a  historical  fact  as  Jesus’ 
appearances  in  Galilee.  Besides  this,  his  readers  were  acquainted  with 
the  sons  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  (Mk.  xv.  21),  and  knew  who  the  younger 
James  and  Joses  were,  the  sons  of  one  of  the  Maries  who  came  to  the 
grave  on  that  Easter  morning. 

2  Their  journey  back  to  Galilee  might  easily  escape  historical  recollec¬ 
tion,  because  it  was  in  Jerusalem  that  the  disciples  subsequently  reappeared 
and  resumed  their  work.  But  in  Lk.  the  words  of  the  angel,  given  in  their 
original  form  by  Mt.  and  Mk.,  have  obviously  been  altered  (Lk.  xxiv.  6  = 
Mt.  xxviii.  7,  Mk.  xvi.  7),  the  disciples  being  distinctly  advised  to  remain  in 
Jerusalem  (Lk.  xxiv.  49  ;  comp.  Acts  i.  4).  In  other  words,  the  Evangelist 
has  preferred  what  appeared  to  him  the  natural  sequence  of  historical 
events  to  fbllowing  faithfully  the  statements  contained  in  his  authorities. 
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that  Lk.  and  Jn.  transfer  the  predicted  appearances  of  Jesus 
from  Galilee  (Mk.  and  Mt.)  to  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  (A  portion  of  the  older  tradition  is  preserved  in  Jn. 
xxi.)  Consequently,  Lk.  entirely  omits  the  return  of  the 
disciples  to  Galilee  (Lk.  xxiv.  52  f.,  Acts  i.  4  f.). 

Truth  of  this  Account. — That  the  women  should  wish 
to  embalm  the  body  of  Jesus  is  quite  intelligible,  as  the  Jews 
attached  great  importance  to  the  act,1  and  Jesus  himself  had 
anticipated  the  anointing  of  his  body  at  some  future  date. 
Of  course,  the  assumption  is  that  the  body  had  not  been  very 
well  cared  for  in  this  respect  when  it  was  first  laid  in  the 
grave.  But  Jn.  alone  mentions  this ;  for  which  reason  he 
at  the  same  time  says  nothing  about  the  women’s  intention 
later  (Jn.  xix.  39  f.).  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  women  could  not  carry  out  their  purpose,  simply  because 
they  found  the  grave  empty.  Even  before  making  such  a 
discovery,  they  certainly  expected  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  he 
himself  having  always  predicted  that  this  would  happen  after 
his  death.  This  astounding  fact,  the  emptiness  of  the  grave, 
may  well  have  excited  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
imagined  they  could  see  an  angel  and  hear  his  message. 
Both  the  seeing  and  the  hearing  possess  precisely  the  same 
degree  of  actuality  as  the  vision  seen  by  Jesus  at  his  baptism,2 
and  as  the  appearances  of  Jesus  himself  which  now  follow 
swiftly  one  after  the  other.  If  it  be  objected  that  such 
visions  could  only  come  to  one  individual  at  a  time,  we  need 
only  point  to  the  indisputable  witness  of  Paul,  who  says  that 
on  one  occasion  the  risen  Jesus  was  beheld  by  over  five 
hundred  persons  at  once  (1  Cor.  xv.  6).  If  predisposing 
conditions  are  necessary  for  prophetic  vision,  they  were 
certainly  all  present  in  this  particular  case  ;  for  we  have  a 
high-strung  religious  enthusiasm  and  expectation,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  deepest  grief,  and  a  sudden  terror,  howbeit  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  could  easily  change  all  at  once  into  the 
liveliest  joy.  Besides,  this  was  the  very  day,  the  third,  which 
Jesus  had  always  indicated  as  the  time  of  his  resurrection ; 
and  even  though  the  words  had  been  understood  figuratively, 

1  Cp.  Jn.  xix.  40,  15 r\<rav  (rb  jw/xa)  odovlots  /uera  twv  apwndrav  KaBiis  tBos 
iirrlv  to?s  ’ lovSalois  ivra<pii.^tiv. 

2  Cp.  Chap.  VI.,  pp.  136  f. 
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a  literal  interpretation  was  not,  it  might  seem,  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded.1  Now,  the  sudden  transition  from  terror  to  joy,  for 
which  their  hearts  were  well  prepared,  is  not  what  might 
reasonably  be  termed  the  effect  of  sober  thought,  but  is 
the  result  of  a  vivid  image.  An  angel  enters  the  empty 
grave,  and  announces  what  is  to  follow  next  in  accordance 
with  the  saying  of  Jesus  and  what  the  empty  grave  itself 
seems  to  prove.  When  the  women  come  to  the  grave, 
they  are  still  stricken  with  sorrow  at  Jesus’  death.  They 
find  it  open  and  empty.  But  what  fills  them  at  the  first 
glance  with  terror  is  immediately  afterwards  recognised  to 
be  a  pledge  that  Jesus  is  risen  again,  and  that  his  disciples 
will  see  him  in  Galilee.  The  transition  from  terror  to  joy  is 
brought  about  by  the  vision  of  the  angel.  That  is  the  fact 
of  Easter  Sunday. 

The  Empty  Grave. — According  to  Mt.  xxviii.  16,  after¬ 
wards  a  report  was  spread  in  Jewish  circles  that  the  disciples 
had  stolen  the  body  of  Jesus.  There  was  scarcely  anything 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  so ;  for  the  story  of  the  grave 
being  watched  by  Roman  soldiers  (Mt.  xxvii.  62-xxviii.  15, 
Gosp.  Peter,  28-49),  or  by  a  servant  of  the  high-priest,2  is 
certainly  unhistorical.  Had  the  grave  been  so  watched,  the 
women  would  never  have  thought  of  removing  the  stone  and 
anointing  the  body.  But  that  the  body  was  stolen  by  the 
disciples  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Jewish  calumniators 
suggested  that  they  might  have  done  it  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  false  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (Mt.  xxvii. 
64).  But  Jesus  had  not  spoken  of  his  speedy  awakening 
from  the  dead  to  anybody  else  but  the  disciples.  All  he 
had  said  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  was  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  earthly  temple  made  by  men  he  would 
within  three  days  erect  a  temple  not  built  by  human  hands, 
while  he  had  told  his  judges  that  they  would  speedily  see 

1  The  “  figure  ”  here  is  only  one  out  of  many  possible  instances,  but 
one  which  made  Jesus’  idea  particularly  clear.  By  “the  third  day”  he 
meant  “  a  short  interval  ”  ;  and  the  nearer  the  facts  agreed  with  the 
figurative  language,  the  truer  the  figure  became. 

2  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  in  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Gr.  Supply  p.  79  to 
Mt.  xxvii.  62—“  dominus  autem,  cum  dedisset  sindonem  servo  sacerdotis, 
ivit  ad  Jacobum  et  apparuit  ei.”  The  “sacerdos”  is  no  doubt  the  high- 
priest. 
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him  coming  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  Such  promises 
as  these,  however,  were  greater  promises  than  could  seem  to 
be  fulfilled  by  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the  grave.  It 
would  certainly  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when 
the  disciples  fled  from  Jerusalem  they  had  taken  the  body  of 
Jesus  with  them  as  a  sacred  relic,  to  guard  against  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  But  even  this  is  improbable. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  three  women  knew  nothing  of  it.1 
In  the  second  place,  such  a  mark  of  faithful  devotion  would 
hardly  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  later  tradition ;  and 
Jesus’  final  burial-place  would  certainly  have  continued  to 
be  known  to  Christians.  Hence,  it  was  not  the  disciples  who 
removed  Jesus’  body;  the  removal  must  have  taken  place 
in  some  other  way.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  Synedrium,  who  had  in  the  first  instance 
afforded  the  body  a  resting-place  in  his  rock-sepulchre,  was 
not  disposed  to  permit  a  crucified  man  to  lie  permanently 
beside  the  dead  of  his  own  family.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath 
was  at  an  end,  he  must  have  been  careful  to  have  the  body 
quietly  buried  in  some  other  place.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
simplest  explanation  of  this  secret  transaction.2  And  it  is 
mistaken  to  argue,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  possession  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem  would  necessarily 
have  been  evidence  against  the  Christian  announcement  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  crucified  one.  In  the  same  chapter 
(i  Cor.  xv.  5-8)  in  which  Paul  enumerates  the  appearances 
of  the  risen  one,  he  says,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  that  flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that 
corruption  cannot  attain  unto  incorruption  (1  Cor.  xv.  50). 
Thus,  in  Paul’s  view,  the  disappearance  of  the  body  destined 
to  corruption  is  not  connected  of  absolute  necessity  with  the 
resurrection.  In  the  further  statement  contained  in  2  Cor. 
v.  1-4,  we  are  told  that  the  dying  man  lays  aside  the  garment 
of  corruptibility  in  order,  in  place  of  it,  to  put  on  the  robe  of 
immortality.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the  body  being  in  the 
grave  is  no  proof  against  the  awakening  to  glory.  The  dis¬ 
ciples,  who  preached  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  pointed  in 

1  Nor  did  they,  it  is  evident,  hear  anything  of  such  a  proceeding  later, 
any  more  than  the  authority  who  relates  the  women’s  experience. 

2  Cp.  Jn.  xx.  1-10,  which  is  perhaps  based  on  a  good  tradition. 
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like  manner,  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  empty  grave, 
but  to  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  themselves.1  It 
is  only  as  an  after-thought  that  importance  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  women’s  report  about  the  open  and 
empty  grave;  according  to  Mk.  xvi.  8,  the  women  did  not 
recount  their  experience  until  after  the  risen  Lord  had 
appeared. 

PAUL’S  Account. —  In  the  case  of  a  person  so  extraordin¬ 
ary  as  Jesus,  even  the  greatest  miracle  might  be  accepted  as 
an  actual  occurrence,  and  it  might  not  seem  incredible  that 
the  dead  body,  after  having  been  laid  in  the  rock-grave,  was 
resuscitated  and  restored  to  life  by  God.  The  facts,  however, 
are  against  this  asssumption.  The  reanimation  of  Jesus’ 
earthly  body  could  only  have  been  important  if  he  was  to 
continue  his  life  on  earth.2  Yet  the  oldest  and  most  trust¬ 
worthy  account  of  these  appearances  knows  nothing  of  a 
renewal  of  the  earthly  life  of  him  who  had  been  crucified.  In 
I  Cor.  xv.  5-8  Paul  tells  us  what  he  had  learned  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  was  acquainted,  at  any  rate,  with  Peter  and  James,  and 
was  indebted  to  them  for  what  lay  outside  his  own  experience. 
According  to  Paul,  then,  the  risen  Lord  was  seen  on  six 
occasions.  He  appeared  to  Cephas  (Simon  Peter),  to  the 
Twelve  (Judas  Iscariot  being  of  course  excepted),  then  to 
more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  as  regards  whom 
Paul  accentuates  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  they  were 
still  alive  when  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 

1  In  1  Cor.  xv.  3-8  Paul  does  not  mention  the  empty  grave,  although 
his  purpose  is  to  cite  facts  which  support  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  The  case  is  indeed  different  in  Peter’s  speech  in  Acts  ii.  29-31, 
where  {v.  31)  it  is  expressly  emphasised  that  Christ’s  flesh  did  not  see 
corruption,  in  this  differing  from  that  of  David,  whose  grave  ( v .  29)  was 
still  shown  in  Jerusalem.  But,  in  the  first  place,  a  speech  from  this 
portion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  no  proof  of  what  was  the  original 
Christian  report ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  strange  to  say,  there  is  even 
here  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  empty  grave. 

2  This  conclusion  accords  at  least  with  our  modern  sentiments,  although, 
owing  to  the  complete  “  unknowableness  ”  of  the  future  world,  it  cannot  be 
put  on  any  surer  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  about  to  be  said 
will  supply  convincing  evidence  that  nothing  of  the  gross  matter  which 
belongs  tp  life  on  earth  was  associated  with  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Lord. 
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written;  fourthly,  Jesus  appeared  to  his  brother  James; 
fifthly,  to  a  fellowship  described  by  Paul  as  “  all  the 
Apostles";  and,  lastly,  to  Paul  himself.  In  all  and  each  of 
these  cases  all  Paul  says  is  that  Jesus  was  seen ;  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  lengthened  intercourse  with  him,  of  conversa¬ 
tions  of  any  length,  of  a  touching  of  his  body,  of  a  coming 
and  going,  of  participation  in  any  meal.  Nor  is  anything  of 
the  kind  even  so  much  as  thought  of.  For  if  any  man  had 
the  strongest  possible  reasons  for  adducing  tangible  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  the  resurrection  such  as  these  it  was  Paul ;  since 
it  was  his  set  purpose  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  resurrection  such  as  he  found  existing  at  Corinth.1 

Appearance  to  Paul. — Of  the  six  appearances  of  Jesus 
enumerated  by  Paul,  we  possess  particulars  of  only  one,  that 
which  he  himself  experienced.  The  Epistles  of  Paul,  it  is 
true,  give  us  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this,  for,  although 
alluding  to  the  occurrence  often,  they  never  describe  it  in 
detail  (Gal.  i.  i,  12,  15  f.,  2  Cor.  iv.  6).2  The  Acts  of  the 

1  The  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord,  as  given  in  the  Gospel  of  Mt.,  are 
still  free  from  all  such  earthly  admixture  (Mt.  xxviii.  9  f.,  16-20),  though 
the  act  of  holding  him  by  the  feet  (Mt.  xxviii.  9)  forms  a  transition  to  the 
later  conception.  In  Lk.  the  risen  Jesus  walks  with  the  disciples  to 
Emmaus,  becomes  deeply  engaged  in  a  conversation  of  some  length  with 
them,  enters  into  a  house  with  them,  breaks  the  bread  for  them  ;  then,  in 
Jerusalem,  he  shows  the  disciples  his  hands  and  his  feet,  allows  them  to 
touch  him,  partakes  of  a  fish,  and  finally  walks  with  them  from  Jerusalem 
to  Bethany  (Lk.  xxiv.  15-51).  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  speaks  (i.  3)  of 
an  appearance  to  his  disciples  extending  over  forty  days  ;  in  x.  41  promi¬ 
nence  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  risen  Lord  did  not  reveal  himself  to  all 
people,  but  only  to  such  as  were  chosen  of  God  to  be  witnesses  to  him,  and 
had  eaten  and  drunken  with  him  after  the  resurrection  (<rvvt<pA.yop.t v  «al 
cwtiriofiiv  ai/Tcp  /itra  rb  avatyrrivai  avrby  i k  veicpwv)-  According  to  Jn.  XX.  17, 
Jesus  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  touched  by  Mary  Magdalene  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  xx.  20,  he  shows  his  disciples  the  wounds  in  his 
hands  and  in  his  side,  and,  according  to  xx.  27,  allows  Thomas  to  touch 
both.  In  the  addition,  Chap,  xxi.,  Jesus  eats  bread  and  fish  for  break¬ 
fast  with  seven  of  his  disciples  (xxi.  13-15). 

2  These  passages  yield  no  information  as  to  what  happened  objectively. 
The  statement  that  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  Paul  (&7ro/caAityai 
rbv  vibv  av rod  iv  iuol,  Gal.  i.  1 6)  carries  no  weight  in  the  case  of  a  purely 
subjective  experience,  for  every  conversion  is  of  course  the  result  of  an 
inner  experience,  even  though  external  causes  have  played  a  part  in  the 
revolution.  Moreover,  all  that  2  Cor.  iv.  6  does  is  to  indicate  the  inward 
change  which  took  place  in  Paul. 
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Apostles,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  three  accounts  of  the 
event ;  one  is  the  description  proper  (Acts  ix.  3-8),  and  two 
others  are  found  in  Paul’s  speeches  (Acts  xxii.  6-1 1,  xxvi. 
12-18).  These  three  descriptions,  though  differing  from  one 
another  in  many  respects,  go  back  to  one  common  Source, 
which  in  some  cases  has  been  interpreted  somewhat  freely. 
We  shall  have  to  regard  the  account  derived  from  the  “We”- 
source  (Acts  xxvi.  12-18)  as  being  at  the  foundation  of  the  two 
others.1  It  alone  is  in  harmony  with  Paul’s  words  in  Gal.  i. 
15k  (cp.  also  i.  1,  12),  to  the  effect  that  no  man  had  any 
part  in  his  conversion — and  so  not  even  Ananias,  to  whom 
Paul  is  referred  in  Acts  ix.  6,  xxii.  10,  and  who  afterwards  as¬ 
sumes  an  active  part.  Moreover,  it  is  only  in  Acts  xxvi. 
16-18  that  the  future  call  of  Paul  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  is  mentioned — and  that  in  the  vision  itself,  as  Gal.  i. 
16  would  lead  us  to  expect.  However,  the  differences  between 
the  several  accounts  do  not  affect  the  manner  of  the  risen 
Lord’s  appearance.  We  learn  from  Acts  xxvi.  13  that  Paul 
saw,  as  it  were,  a  light  shining  round  about  him  brighter  than 
the  radiance  of  the  sun  ;  and  Acts  ix.  3,  xxii.  6,  speak  of  this 
flood  of  light  as  an  objective  thing.  Not  one  of  the  three 
passages  says  a  word  about  any  precisely  outlined  figure. 
Paul  simply  hears  a  voice  proceeding  from  the  light  and  pro¬ 
claiming  that  he  who  is  appearing  to  him  in  all  this  glory  is 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  he  is  persecuting  (Acts  ix.  4-6, 
xxii.  7-10,  xxvi.  14-18).  If  we  are  to  gain  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  this  occurrence,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Scribes  also  supposed  God’s  presence  to  be  manifested  as 
a  bright  light  (VT.,  ziv),  so  bright  indeed  that  it  exceeds  the 
brilliance  of  the  sun.2  Hence,  the  apparition  is  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  divine  world  by  its  flashing  brightness ;  and  if 

1  The  present  writer  does  not  doubt  that  the  whole  account  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  from  xx.  4  onwards  is  derived  essentially  from  the  “  We 
narrative;  the  address  in  Acts  xxii.  1-21,  however,  being  excepted,  as  the 
allusion  to  Ananias  and  the  prayer  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  are  in 
hopeless  contradiction  with  the  statement  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(i.  16  f.).  For  this  reason  it  cannot  have  been  a  companion  of  Paul  who 
reproduced  the  Apostle’s  words.  It  is  possible  that  the  author  of  the 
“  We  ’’-narrative  was  not  able  to  say  anything  at  all  about  this  speech, 
which  was  delivered  in  Aramaic  (Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2). 

2  Weber,'  Lehren  des  Talmud,  p.  160. 
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Jesus  appeared  thus  in  a  flood  of  light,  the  crucified  one  was 
shown  by  this  very  fact  to  be  the  glorious  Son  of  God.1  An 
appearance  of  this  kind,  described  in  Acts.  xxvi.  19  as 
ovpavio ?  oTTraala,  is,  of  course,  quite  a  different  thing  from 
Jesus  returning  in  the  bodily  frame  he  had  before  his  death, 
as  described  in  the  later  Evangelists  (Mt.,  Lk,  Jn.).  Yet 
Paul  was  not  aware  that  the  risen  Lord’s  appearance  to  him 
differed  in  any  respect  from  his  appearance  at  an  earlier  date 
to  others.  He  was  the  last  to  see  Jesus,  because  before  this 
he  persecuted  the  Church  of  God  ;  but  he  beheld  him  in  a 
form  in  no  way  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  appeared 
to  Peter. 

Order  of  the  Appearances. — Paul’s  enumeration  of 
the  risen  Lord’s  appearances  possesses  a  certain  intrinsic 
consecutiveness ;  and  this  helps  us  considerably  to  under¬ 
stand  these  remarkable  occurrences.  The  first  appearance 
is  vouchsafed  to  Peter,  Jesus’  oldest  friend,  the  first  to  believe 
in  his  Messiahship,  the  disciple  to  whom  the  Christian  Church 
was  to  cling  in  the  event  of  his  death,  the  disciple  who  was 
to  raise  them  up  again.  If,  after  the  crucifixion,  there  was 
still  any  one  of  the  disciples  in  particular  who  believed  in  the 
fulfilment  of  Jesus’  words  concerning  his  resurrection  and 
second  coming,  assuredly  it  was  Simon  Peter.  Accordingly, 
his  mind  was  well  prepared  for  a  vision  of  his  risen  Lord 
in  Galilee.2  In  the  inner  tension  and  tumult  of  his  soul  a 
certain  idea  possesses  Peter  unceasingly;  in  a  moment  of 
supreme  excitement  the  same  idea  presents  itself  to  his  mind 
objectively  also.  Even  thus,  this  same  vision  of  the  risen 
Lord  became  a  further  pledge  of  the  reliability  of  their  hopes 
for  the  future.  If  Jesus  was  already  transfigured  with  the 
glory  of  God,  apparently  the  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be 
delayed  much  longer.  After  this,  Peter  took  the  path  Jesus 

had  pointed  out  to  him.  Sure  of  his  own  faith,  he  now  set  to 

% 

1  Cp.  Rom.  i.  4  :  Jesus  is  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  glory  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

2  The  words  of  Mk.  xiv.  28,  xvi.  7  would  certainly  not  have  come  down  to 
us,  had  they  not  coincided  with  what  subsequently  came  to  pass.  They  are 
not  to  be  ranked  with  Jesus’  conception  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  was  clung  to  so  persistently,  but  only  to  be  cast,  in  the  end> 
into  the  mould  of  a  new  interpretation.  In  fact,  the  words  were  not 
written  down  until  after  they  were  actually  proved  to  be  true. 
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work  to  encourage  the  other  disciples  (Lk.  xxii.  31  f.).  So,  the 
band  of  the  Twelve,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  traitor, 
gather  about  him.  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in 
Mt.  xxvii.  3-9  and  Acts  i.  16-20  (though  we  do  not  find,  indeed, 
complete  agreement  on  the  subject),  Judas  shortly  afterwards 
died.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  “  the  Twelve  ”  was  still 
retained  as  the  designation  of  the  innermost  circle  of 
disciples.1  Peter  tells  the  other  disciples  that  he  has  seen 
their  risen  Lord,  and,  as  has  often  been  noticed  in  similar 
cases,  the  story  infects  those  who  hear  it,  so  that  now  the 
Twelve  also  see  their  risen  Lord.  After  this,  the  disciples 
resume  their  preaching  in  Galilee.  Crowds  like  those  which 
were  wont  to  follow  Jesus  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  now  assemble  about  his  disciples  to  hear  them 
preach  of  Jesus’  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  Moreover,  their 
preaching  of  repentance  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
now  becomes  invested  with  real  urgency ;  for  the  judgment 
of  God  is  at  the  very  door.  Consequently,  on  one  occasion, 
when  over  five  hundred  brethren 2  are  gathered  together  in 
one  place,  they  are  all  convinced  at  one  and  the  same  time 
that  they  see  the  risen  Lord.  Thereupon  the  tidings  of  these 
appearances  spread,  we  may  be  sure,  throughout  the  whole 
region  of  Galilee  where  Jesus  had  laboured.  And  we  can 
very  readily  understand  that  such  tidings  must  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  Jesus’  own  family  in  a  very  special  way,  for, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (Chap.  IX  ,  pp.  248  ff.),  these  persons 
did  not  approve  of  his  public  work.  James,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  risen  Lord,  is  won  over  to  the  Church  by 
one  of  these  appearances,  and  soon  takes  a  leading  position 
in  it  (Gal.  i.  19,  ii.  9,  11,  Acts  xv.  13-21,  xxi.  18,  and  see  also 
1  Cor.  ix.  5). 

But  the  disciples  are  no  longer  disposed  to  confine  them- 

1  Cp.  Rev.  xxi.  14.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  told  of  the 
subsequent  election  of  Matthias,  but  what  justification  there  may  have  been 
for  this  account  we  cannot  tell.  The  narrator  evidently  avails  himself  of 
the  form  used  at  a  later  date  in  the  election  of  bishops. 

2  The  name  “brethren”  (&5tA <poi)  shows  that  they  belonged  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  disciples.  How  far  the  body  formed  at  this  early  stage  a  close 
association  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  say.  We  do  perceive,  however, 
that  the  permanent  effects  of  Jesus’  preaching  in  Galilee  extended  far 
beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his  personal  followers. 
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selves  to  Galilee;  they  must  go  to  the  very  city  which 
crucified  Jesus,  and  there  proclaim  his  resurrection  as  a  last 
incitement  to  repentance.  The  return  to  Jerusalem  was 
made  more  imperative  still  by  another  appearance  of  the 
risen  Lord ;  a  command  accompanied  this  vision  which 
impelled  all  who  heard  it  to  set  forth  as  messengers  of  the 
Messiah.  Thus,  Jesus’  preaching  in  the  capital  was  resumed 
by  his  apostles,  and  the  Church  which  arose  there  was  looked 
up  to  as  the  mother  congregation  of  Christendom.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  a  persecution  immediately  broke  out  in 
Jerusalem ;  for  the  disciples  publicly  announced  that  the 
crucified  prophet,  whom  the  Synedrium  and  Pilate  had 
condemned  to  death,  was  the  Messiah,  and  would  appear 
without  delay.  Then  the  risen  Lord  appeared  for  the  last 
time,  and  converted  one  of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the 
infant  Church,  the  young  Saul  or  Paul,  into  so  very 
enthusiastic  and  successful  a  champion,  that  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Messiah,  throughout  the  wide  region 
stretching  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  perhaps  even  as  far  as 
Spain,  was  due  mainly  to  his  efforts.1 

Resurrection  and  Return. — It  is  to  these  appearances 
of  the  risen  Lord  that  Christianity  owes  so  much ;  to  these  is 
due  its  existence  at  the  present  day  as  a  great  religious 
community.  After  the  disciples  had  been  dispersed,  it  was 
the  belief  in  Jesus’  resurrection  that  knit  them  together  again, 
and  impelled  them  to  continue  their  Master’s  preaching  and 
extend  it  over  a  vast  region.  Without  this  belief,  Jesus’ 
sayings  might  perhaps  have  been  collected  after  his  death  as 
the  utterances  of  a  wise  man,  and,  as  such,  might  have  per¬ 
sistently  exercised  an  influence  over  a  few  minds  down  to 
the  present  day;  but  they  would  never  have  established  a 
great  Christian  community  ramifying  into  every  part  of  the 
world.  And  the  belief  in  Jesus’  resurrection  possessed  this 
impelling,  this  stimulating  force,  simply  because  it  seemed  to 
be  a  pledge  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  im¬ 
pressive  reminder  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  divine  judg- 

1  From  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,  Rom.  xv.  19  ;  preaching  in  Rome,  Acts 
xxviii.  30  f. ;  intention  to  go  to  Spain,  Rom.  xv.  24,  28  ;  perhaps  the  intention 
was  carried  out,  Can.  Muratori,  1.  38  f. 
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ment.  “  The  Lord  is  near  ”  (6  Kt jpiog  eyyus,  papavaOd — Phil, 
iv.  5,  I  Cor.  xvi.  22,  Didache ,  x.  6) — this  was  the  keynote  of 
the  first  Christian  mission.1  This  it  was  that  led  the  Jerusalem 
Christians  to  give  up  work,  thinking  that  with  the  means  they 
already  possessed  they  could  hold  out  until  Jesus  came  again 
(Acts  ii.  44  f.,  iv.  32-v.  11,  vi.  1-6,  and  cp.  Gal.  ii.  10).  Of 
the  same  kind  are  the  ideas  which  Paul  combats  in 
Thessalonica,  where  the  Christian  Church  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  certain  of  their  members  should  have  died 
before  Jesus’  second  coming  (1  Thess.  iv.  9--18,  v.  14).  Paul 
himself  regards  it  as  a  punishment  that  many  have  died  in 
Corinth  before  Jesus’  return  (1  Cor.  xi.  30).  It  is  quite  certain 
that  for  a  long  time  he  himself  hoped,  along  with  the 
majority  of  his  converts,  to  survive  till  Jesus’  return  (1  Thess. 
iv.  15,  17,  1  Cor.  xv.  51  f.).  And  after  the  death  of  Paul  and 
all  the  rest,  the  Church  still  continued  to  hope  that  John,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  would  live  to  see  the  return  of  Christ.  “  This 
disciple  will  not  die !  ”  said  the  Christians  one  to  another 
(Jn.  xxi.  20-23).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesus  had  told  him  that 
he  would  have  to  partake  of  his  Lord’s  cup  and  his  baptism  of 
suffering  (Mk.  x.  39). 

Transitory  and  Permanent  Elements. — The  passing 
away  of  Jesus’  contemporaries  not  only  proved  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  certain  of  his  sayings  ; 2  it  proved  more 
than  this,  because  the  motive  force  of  his  preaching  had  been 
the  thought  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  judgment,  of  the 
nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  expectation  had  been 
the  determining  factor  in  his  own  preaching  of  repentance, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  his  apostles.  Hence,  the  succeeding 
generation  was  driven  to  ask,  “Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming?  Since  our  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  remain 
even  as  they  have  continued  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world”  (2  Pet.  iii.  4).  Yet  even  thus  early  it  was  shown 
that  this  scaffolding,  so  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  the 

1  In  this  it  is  only  the  fundamental  thought  of  Jesus’  preaching  (Mk.  i. 
15)  that  is  taken  up  again,  except  that  the  joyful  side  of  the  Gospel  is  more 
strongly  emphasised,  the  reappearance  of  the  Messiah  involving  a  reunion 
with  the  Lord  of  the  Church. 

2  See  Chap.  VIII.,  pp.  159  f. 
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Christian  Church,  might  tumble  to  pieces  or  be  taken  down 
without  the  Church  itself  collapsing  or  even  suffering  appreci¬ 
able  damage.  The  certainty  of  belonging  to  the  Messiah,  and 
of  participating  with  him  in  an  eternal  and  blissful  life  in  the 
future,  and  the  duty  of  living,  for  the  sake  of  this  hope,  a 
pure  and  holy  life  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  confident  that 
God  would  one  day  both  remove  the  taint  of  sin  from  the 
members  of  the  Messianic  community,  and  bestow  upon 
them  the  holiness  of  perfection — these  wrere  the  permanent 
ideas  which  survived  the  disappointment  of  the  first  Messianic 
hopes.  And  it  is  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  great  life-work 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  that  he  fully  recognised  the  abiding  value 
of  these  thoughts,  and  impressed  them  again  and  again  upon 
his  congregations.1  Jesus,  therefore,  stands  out  before  us  as 
one  who  trusted  in  God  with  unreserving  boldness,  as  one 
who  laboured  with  unceasing  and  unfaltering  faithfulness  in 
the  service  of  others,  as  one  who,  in  regal  freedom,  recognised 
no  limitations  anywhere,  and  regarded  none  but  those  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  the  special  conditions  of  his  own  will. 
In  like  manner,  the  belief  which  his  community  had  in  him 
as  the  Messiah  not  only  taught  them  the  duty  of  striving 
after  the  same  end  in  life,  but  was  a  pledge  to  all  its  members 
that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  each  and  everyone  who  belonged 
to  the  Messiah  might  some  day  win  eternal  happiness  in  the 
holiness  of  perfection  ;  and  this  becomes  a  further  incentive 
to  them  to  labour  for  their  own  perfecting  in  the  footsteps 
of  Jesus.  The  formula  which  sums  up  the  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Jesus  Christ’s  appearance  is  this :  The  highest  moral 
end  in  life  combined  with  the  joyful  assurance  of  eternal 
salvation.2 

1  Although  Paul  held  fast  to  the  last  the  idea  of  the  nearness  of  the 
parusia  (Phil.  iv.  5),  he  emphasises  it  less  and  less  strongly  as  time  goes  on. 
For  instance,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  there  is  not  a  word  about 
the  nearness  of  Jesus’  second  coming.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles  are  founded  upon  this  thought :  The  belief  in  communion  with 
the  Messiah  obliges  men  to  live  a  holy  life,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a 
pledge  that  they  will  participate  in  the  future  kingdom  of  God,  the  most 
important  possession  of  which  will  be  sinless  perfection. 

2  Thus,  the  permanent  value  of  his  teaching  for  his  Church  lay,  not  only 
in  his  new  ideal,  but  also  in  his  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 
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Comparison  with  the  Baptist. — If  we  compare  Jesus 
with  other  great  men  of  history,  who  have  likewise  set  up 
each  his  peculiar  ethico-religious  ideal,  we  shall  see  that  the 
moral  end  advocated  by  Jesus  was  really  the  highest.  Every 
historical  personage,  to  be  properly  understood,  requires  to 
be  set  against  the  large  background  of  the  national  life  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  At  about  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
the  Jewish  race  in  Palestine  produced  two  men  of  importance 
in  the  religious  world  who  may  in  some  respects  be  compared 
with  Jesus ;  these  were  John  the  Baptist  and  Hillel  the 
Scribe.  The  former  we  have  already  had  to  deal  with  at 
some  length.  Jesus  praised  him  for  his  firmness  of  character 
and  personal  austerity.  Yet  we  miss  in  him  the  joyful 
confidence,  the  sureness  of  victory,  which  we  find  in  Jesus. 
Jesus  knows  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  his  disciples  imbibe  comfort  from  the  assurance  that  they 
are  members  with  him.  From  this  they  derive  courage  and 
strength  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  cheerful  and  unselfish 
service  of  others.  John,  on  the  contrary,  evinced  an  inclination 
to  shun  the  world  altogether ;  it  was  in  solitude  that  he 
prepared  himself  and  his  disciples  by  prayer  and  fasting  for 
the  imminent  judgment  of  God.  The  idea  that  activity  is 
an  indispensable  duty,  and  that  the  failure  to  render  help 
wherever  possible  is  a  sin  deserving  of  punishment,  does  not 
enter  the  mind  of  the  Baptist.  Furthermore,  the  recognition 
of  the  obligation  to  work,  which  lifts  Jesus  above  John,  is 
associated  with  a  far  wider  survey  of  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  with  a  ripeness  of  moral  judgment  such  as  was  not  to  be 
expected  of  John,  living  the  retired  life  that  he  did.  Hence, 
Jesus  is  greater  than  John,  whether  we  take  as  our  standard 
the  satisfaction  produced  in  the  individual  disciple,  or  the 

Even  if  its  members  no  longer  anticipate  an  Israelitish  sovereignty  of  the 
world,  with  a  new  Jerusalem,  and  neither  long  for,  nor  yet  fear,  the  actual 
descent  of  the  Messiah  and  his  accompanying  angels  from  the  heavens 
above,  yet  they  do  continue  to  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  ends  in  life  taught 
by  Jesus  are  unsurpassable,  and  by  God’s  grace  will  yet  be  achieved,  so 
that  humanity,  now  stricken  and  laden  with  sin,  shall  some  day  be  freed 
from  its  burden,  and  as  God’s  holy  child  be  permitted  to  see  the  end  to¬ 
wards  which  it  is  now  vaguely  striving.  Hence,  the  Church  of  Jesus  still 
regards  him  as  the  Messiah  ;  it  still,  with  perfect  justice,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  this,  says  “Jesus  Christ.” 
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services  rendered  by  the  two  men  respectively  to  mankind 
at  large.1 

HlLLEL. — Hillel  the  Scribe  was  somewhat  older  than  either 
the  Baptist  or  Jesus  ;  he  would  seem  to  have  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  the  year  io  A.D.  (So(a,  48;  Tos.  Sofa,  13). 
Leaving  his  Babylonian  home  for  Jerusalem  very  early  in 
life,  he  returned  to  Babylon  only  once  at  most,  and  then  for 
but  a  very  short  period  ( Sota ,  21).2  It  is  not  easy  to  separate 
fact  from  fiction  in  the  accounts  of  his  life.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  his  character  is  revealed  clearly  enough  in  a  large 
number  of  sayings,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted.  Hillel  was  a  Pharisee.  He  was  persuaded  that 
a  man  who  is  ignorant  does  not  fear  sin,  that  the  “  people 
in  the  land  ”  are  not  pious  ( Aboth ,  ii.  5).  Consequently,  he 
feels  that  those  who  will  not  learn  deserve  to  die ;  they  who 
do  not  go  on  learning  are  losers  (Aboth,  i.  13);  and  those  who 
are  too  shy  learn  nothing  (Aboth,  ii.  5).  The  learning  he 
alludes  to  is  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Law,  as  expressly 
stated  in  Aboth,  ii.  7  ;  he  does  not  mean  all  the  other 
knowledge  of  vast  range  ascribed  by  Jewish  tradition  to 
Hillel  (Sanhedrin,  16).  Further,  he  lays  down  a  number  of 
directions  for  the  teaching  of  the  Law.  A  choleric  man  is 
not  fit  to  be  a  teacher  (Aboth,  ii.  5).  Do  not  say,  what  I  do 
not  understand  now,  I  shall  understand  in  the  end.  Do  not 
say,  I  will  explain  it  when  I  have  leisure,  for  perhaps  you 
will  never  find  the  time  (Aboth,  ii.  4).  He  who  exploits  his 
crown  (that  is  to  say,  makes  the  teaching  of  the  Law  a  source 
of  gain)  passes  thereby  out  of  life  (Aboth,  i.  13,  iv.  5).  Hillel 
exhorts  teachers  to  seize  the  right  time  for  teaching.  When 
they  gather  in  (that  is  to  say,  are  ready  to  hear),  do  thou  scatter. 
When  they  scatter  (that  is  to  say,  have  not  collected  their 
thoughts),  do  thou  gather  (them)  in.  If  thou  seest  a  family 
that  loveth  learning,  then  do  thou  scatter ;  but  if  thou 

1  See,  further,  Chap.  V. 

2  Jer.  Pesachim ,  vi.  I,  only  agrees  with  this,  if  Hillel  twice  made  the 
journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.  Thus,  if  all  the  stories  about  Hillel 
are  to  be  taken  historically,  we  must  assume  two  journeys  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem.  But  the  narrator  in  Pesachim,  vi.  1  hardly  seems  to  have 
been  aware  that  Hillel  made  two  journeys.  It  lies  outside  the  scope  of 
the  present  work  to  relate  or  examine  the  numerous  legends  about 
Hillel. 
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observest  that  learning  is  irksome  to  them,  do  thou  hold 
back  ( Berakhoth ,  63  a).1  Such  sayings  suffice  to  show 
plainly  Hillel’s  lofty  conscientiousness.  The  same  quality 
is  more  fully  revealed  in  other  sayings — Raise  not  thyself 
above  others;2  Do  not  rely  upon  thyself  until  the  day  of 
thy  death;  Judge  not  another  until  thou  hast  come  into  his 
place  (. Aboth ,  ii.  4). 

Now,  this  mildness  in  judgment  of  others — a  quality 
dependent  upon  the  feeling  of  sinfulness  in  oneself,  was 
precisely  one  which  Jesus  himself  recommended  (Mt.  vii.  1-5 
=  Lk.  vi.  37  f.,  41  f.).  And  Hillel  approaches  Jesus  closer 
still  when  he  says  to  a  proselyte,  “  What  thou  likest  not 
thyself,  that  do  not  thou  to  another !  ”  This  is  the  whole  of 
the  Law  ;  all  else  is  but  an  amplification  ( Shabbath ,  31  a).  He 
also  inculcates  the  duty  of  taking  energetic  action  ;  “If  I  do 
not  help  myself,  who  else  will  help  me  ?  But  if  I  only  help 
myself,  what  am  I?  And  if  not  now,  when?”  {Aboth,  i.  14). 
“  If  thou  art  where  no  men  are,  show  thyself  a  man  ”  {Aboth, 
ii.  5).  Thus,  this  Scribe  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  force  of 
character.  He  also  knows  how  to  infuse  a  deeper  meaning 
into  purely  external  requirements;  “As  the  images  of  the 
king  in  the  theatre  and  in  the  circus  have  to  be  washed  and 
kept  clean  by  those  into  whose  care  they  are  given,  even  so 
it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  bathe  the  body  created  in  the  image 
of  the  almighty  King”  (Lev.  r.  34).  In  his  capacity  of 
Scribe,  Hillel  introduced  certain  principles  of  law,  which  testify 
to  his  sound  and  sober  judgment.  The  Law  enjoined  the 
cancelling  of  all  debts  every  seventh  year.  The  consequence 
was  that  nobody  would  lend  money  until  Hillel  proposed 
that  the  creditor  should  be  enabled  by  means  of  a  special 
deed  {prosbol)  to  preserve  his  claim  even  beyond  the  seventh 
year  ( Shebiith ,  x.  3).  The  law  prescribed  that  the  sale  of  a 
house  might  be  declared  null  and  void  within  the  first  year 

1  Here  the  imagery  of  seed-sowing  is  used  just  as  Jesus  uses  it  in  Mk. 
iv.  3-9. 

2  nasirrjp  trnpfr1?*  might,  taken  literally,  be  understood  as  a  direct 
renunciation  of  Pharisaism.  But,  in  the  light  of  all  other  information  about 
Hillel,  it  certainly  was  not  so  intended  ;  for  Hillel,  like  others,  held  aloof 
from  the  “  people  in  the  land.”  Yet  the  saying  does  show  that  he  was 
able  to  put  himself  in  another  man’s  place,  and  consequently  was  free 
from  overweening  self-conceit. 
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after  the  transaction.  In  order  to  safeguard  this  benevolent 
arrangement,  Hillel  decreed  that,  in  case  the  buyer  could  not 
be  discovered  within  the  appointed  time,  the  seller  might 
deposit  the  money  for  repurchase  in  the  temple  ( Arakhin ,  ix. 
4).  Moreover,  he  laid  it  down  that  when  provisions  were 
lent,  their  price  should  be  estimated,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  price  neither  party  might  gain  an  unfair 
advantage  {Baba  Me$ia,  v.  9).  As  throwing  further  light 
upon  Hillel’s  conception  of  life,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
every  day  when  he  left  his  pupils  he  used  to  depart  with 
these  words  on  his  lips,  “  I  have  a  guest  at  home  and  must 
hasten  to  entertain  him.”  The  guest  in  question  was  his  soul, 
the  welfare  of  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  foster  in  quiet  self- 
communion  (Lev.  r.  34).1  When  he  saw  a  skull  floating  on 
the  water,  he  said,  “  Because  thou  madest  (others)  to  swim, 
thou  art  now  made  to  swim ;  and  they  that  made  thee  swim 
shall  swim  in  turn,”  seeing  in  the  fact  a  sign  of  divine  retribu¬ 
tion  ( Aboth ,  ii.  6).  But  his  greatest  maxim  is  contained  in 
the  saying,  “  Be  amongst  the  pupils  of  Aaron,  who  loved  peace 
and  pursued  peace,  who  loved  all  creatures  and  guided  them 
to  the  Law”  {Aboth,  i.  12). 

There  can  be  no  question  that  of  all  the  Scribes  of  Judaism 
Hillel  comes  nearest  to  Jesus.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
commandment,  not  to  do  to  another  what  is  displeasing  to 
oneself,  is  to  be  found  in  Tobit,  iv.  15,  and  is  only  a  prohibi¬ 
tion,  not  a  positive  counsel  for  the  guidance  of  life.  Still,  the 
main  thing  is  that  the  sum  of  God’s  commandments  is  com¬ 
prised  in  an  injunction  which  regulates  a  man’s  relations  to  his 
neighbour.2  Accordingly,  Jesus  might  have  said  to  Hillel 
what  he  said  to  the  Scribe  who  admitted  the  justice  of  his 

1  In  this  connection,  he  is  very  emphatic  as  to  the  necessity  of  devoting 
to  this  guest  all  the  time  at  one’s  disposal,  for  “  The  guest  is  our  soul, 
which  to-day  is  within  us,  but  to-morrow  perhaps  is  so  no  more.” 

2  When  later  teachers,  like  Akibah,  describe  the  pronouncement  in  Lev. 
xix.  18  as  the  great  summary  of  the  Law  (see  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der 
Tannaiten ,  i.,  p.  7),  it  is  not  Hillel  they  are  copying,  but  Jesus,  however  little 
they  would  be  .disposed  to  admit  it.  Jesus  may  have  been  acquainted 
with  Hillel’s  apothegm  ;  but  it  was  he  who  first  declared  the  positive 
injunction  contained  in  this  dictum  of  the  Law  to  be  the  greatest  of  the 
commandments.  Furthermore,  the  sayings  of  Paul  in  Rom.  xiii.  10, 
Gal.  v.  14,  certainly  attach  themselves  to  words  of  Jesus,  not  of  Hillel. 
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decision,  “  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Mk. 
xii.  34).  Hillel’s  exhortation  not  to  judge  others  in  an  un¬ 
friendly  spirit  also  approximates  very  closely  to  the  main 
purport  of  Jesus’ declaration ;  and  the  further  exhortation  to 
industry,  both  on  one’s  own  behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  bears  witness  to  a  trend  of  thought  akin  to  that  of 
Jesus.  But  in  the  case  of  Hillel  such  thought  does  not  be¬ 
come  a  motive  to  action.  It  is  true  that  he  realises  the  necessity 
of  playing  the  man  where  men  are  wanting;  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  he  has  not  felt  the  contradiction  between  the 
sum  of  the  Law,  as  he  conceives  it,  and  the  purely  ritualistic 
decrees  and  commandments  which  restrict  a  free  and  active 
service  of  love.  He  has  no  wish  to  judge  others;  but  we  still 
hear  the  ring  of  Pharisaic  pride  in  the  dictum ,  “  The  people 
in  the  land  are  not  pious.”  He  is  well  aware  that  he  is  nothing 
so  long  as  he  cares  only  for  himself.  Yet  his  soul  does  not 
find  the  nourishment  it  requires  in  conversation  with  his  pupils ; 
if  he  is  to  entertain  this  guest,  he  must  withdraw  from  the 
society  of  his  friends.  Here  we  discover  a  touch  of  world-weari- 
ness,  and  an  inclination  to  avoid  the  world.  In  Hillel  we  seek 
in  vain  that  fresh,  strong  trust  in  God  which  was  possessed  by 
Jesus,  that  confidence  which  did  not  shrink  even  when  it  had 
to  face  strife.  The  only  distinctly  religious  thought  preserved 
by  tradition  as  emanating  from  Hillel  is  the  belief  in  a  retri¬ 
bution  unfolding  itself  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
peace  which  he  strives  to  gain,  as  a  pupil  of  Aaron,  is  wanting 
in  energy.1  Hence,  it  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  chance, 
but  springs  from  the  deepest  natures  of  the  two  men,  that, 
while  Hillel  merely  became  the  founder  of  a  particular  school 
within  the  bounds  of.  Jewish  Scribal  erudition,  from  Jesus 
sprang  a  new  faith  which  carries  with  it  the  promise  of  one 
day  converting  the  whole  world. 

The  Prophets  of  Ancient  Israel. — The  great  prophets 
of  ancient  Israel,  the  creators  of  the  Jewish  religion — that 
religion  which  ranks  so  high — out  of  the  popular  belief  of 

1  According  to  Shabbath ,  31  a,  Hillel  exhibited  his  patience  by  answering 
again  and  again  very  foolish  questions  put  to  him  by  an  impudent 
questioner,  such  as  :  why  the  Babylonians  are  round-headed,  why  the 
people  of  Palmyra  have  small  eye-slits,  and  why  the  Africans  have  broad 
soles  to  their  feet. 
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the  Israelites,  are  far  better  suited  for  comparison  with  Jesus 
than  Hillel  is.  Out  of  the  more  or  less  well-known  characters 
amongst  these  there  are  only  five  who  stand  forth  in  the  clear 
light  of  history — Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 
In  making  comparisons  with  Jesus,  however,  we  must  at  once 
dismiss  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  He  was  the  pastor  of  his  people 
in  a  time  of  adversity ;  he  did  not  introduce  any  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  will  of  God.1  On  the  other  hand,  Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  all  agree  in  preaching  a  new  system 
of  piety,  in  opposition  to  the  religion  prevailing  amongst  the 
people — a  form  of  piety  which  expresses  itself,  not  in  sacrifice, 
but  in  mercy  and  justice  (Am.  ii.  7  f.,  iv.  4  f.,  v.  4-7,  21-24; 
Hos.  vi.  6,  viii.  11  ;  Isa.  i.  11—15  ;  Jer.  vii.  7-15).  And  while 
doing  so,  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  weal  or  woe  of 
their  people  depends  upon  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  new  teaching  (Am.  v.  4-7,  21-24;  Hos.  viii.  14;  Isa.  i. 
27-31  i  Jer.  xi-  12-14).  It  is  in  these  men  that  we  see  the 
actual  precursors  of  Jesus.  From  the  standpoint  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  these  men  were  truly  prophets,  not  merely  in  the  sense 
that,  in  contradistinction  to  other  prophets,  they  proclaimed 
the  true  will  of  God,  but  also  because  by  their  preaching,  and 
their  influence,  which  had  by  no  means  been  lost  in  the  lapse 
of  the  centuries,  they  actually  paved  the  way  for  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.2  The  law  of  Israel  by  which  the  community 
was  dominated  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these  prophets, 
though  modified  by  concessions  to  tradition  and  the  popular 
religion,  especially  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  for  the  Gospel  which  followed, 
since  this  incorporated  within  itself,  at  any  rate  in  part,  the 
thoughts  of  these  great  men.3  Yet  none  of  these  prophets 

1  Cp.  the  ideal  picture  of  the  pious  man  in  Ezek.  xviii.  5-9,  where  there 
is  no  opposition  to  the  traditional  piety,  and  consequently  no  further 
development  of  the  ideal. 

2  For  instance,  in  the  discussion  about  the  laws  of  ceremonial  purity, 
Jesus  appeals  (Mk.  vii.  6  f.)  expressly  to  Isa.  xxix.  13  ;  at  the  cleansing 
of  the  temple  (Mk.  xi.  17),  to  Jer.  vii.  1 1  ;  at  the  denunciation  of  the 
Synedrium  (Mk.  xii.  1-9),  to  Isa.  v.  1-7  ;  and  in  Mt.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  meal  in  the  publican’s  house  (Mt.  ix.  13),  and  when  defending  the 
plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  (Mt.  xii.  7),  he  appeals  to 
Hos.  vi.  6. 

3  As  an  illustration,  compare  the  Decalogue,  which,  dating  from  about 

33 
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reached  such  a  height  as  Jesus  ;  this  was  natural,  considering 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Their  outlook  is  neither  so 
wide  nor  so  comprehensive.  It  is  true  that  we  do  find  in  Hosea 
and  Isaiah  a  high-spirited  trust  in  God,  yet  its  object  is  not 
the  welfare  of  the  individual,  but  in  Hosea’s  case  the  ultimate 
winning  back  and  blessing  of  the  people  of  Israel  (Hos.  ii. 
14-23,  iii.  5,  xiv.  6-8),  and  in  Isaiah’s  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  enrolling 
of  Israel  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world 
(Isa.  x.  24-27,  33  f.,  xix.  23-25,  xxxvii.  29,  33-35).  It  is  not 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  salvation  for  the  individual  that  they 
regard  trust  in  God  ;  and,  however  much  and  however  often 
these  prophets  exhort  to  mercy  and  justice,  to  mutual  regard 
and  helpfulness,  they  treat  the  prevalent  greed,  callousness, 
and  injustice,  more  as  a  public  injury  to  the  national  life, 
calculated  to  entail  the  ruin  of  their  people,  than  as  guilt 
weighing  upon  each  individual,  and  consequently  needing 
to  be  removed  by  repentance.1  It  was  not  until  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  solemnly  put  under  the  obligation  of  the  Law  that 
the  idea  of  his  personal  guilt  became  possible.  In  any  case, 
the  prophets  still  lack  that  exact  conscientiousness  which 
brands  every  individual  omission  as  a  sin  deserving  of 
punishment.  The  prophets  are  content  to  express  their  re¬ 
quirements  in  broad  outlines  ;  in  them  we  find  nothing  like 
that  tranquil  exposition  of  God’s  will  which  is  contained,  for 
example,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.2  Hence,  Jesus  is  also 
greater  than  the  prophets. 

Greek  Philosophers. — But  we  must  not  measure  Jesus 

the  time  of  Jehu  (Exod.  xxxiv.  14-28),  contains  no  sort  of  moral  require¬ 
ments,  with  the  Decalogue  which  was  alone  in  force  at  a  later  date  (Exod. 
xx.  2-17  =  Deut.  v.  6-21),  and  from  which  Jesus  in  turn,  after  first 
emphasising  the  unique  perfection  of  the  one  God  (Mk.  x.  18),  selected 
only  those  commands  with  a  moral  bearing  as  being  still  valid  (Mk.  x.  19). 

1  It  is  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  transport  oneself  into  this  region 
of  thought  ;  but  in  the  ancient  world  the  individual  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  of  little  importance.  In  the  case  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  this 
idea  of  the  single  man  is  a  survival  from  the  time  when  the  tribes  still  led 
a  nomadic  life.  In  such  circumstances,  the  individual  is  counted  merely 
as  a  constituent  member  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

2  The  whole  object  of  the  prophets’  interest  was  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  not  the  happiness  or  the  perfection  of  the  individual.  To  compare 
them  with  Jesus  is,  therefore,  almost  to  do  them  an  injustice. 
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by  the  standards  of  his  own  people  only.  The  Graeco- Roman 
world  came  under  the  sway  of  Christianity.  The  defenders 
of  the  new  religion  are  fond  of  laying  stress  upon  the  great 
agreement  between  it  and  the  teaching  of  the  philosophers. 
It  amounts  to  this :  what  has  hitherto  been  the  special 
possession  of  a  few  cultured  persons  is  now  offered  to  all.1 
Above  all,  it  has  been  asserted  again  and  again  that  there  is 
a  close  affinity  between  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  conceptions  of 
the  world  and  the  Christian  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  or 
question  that  the  dogmatic  structure  of  Christianity  has  down 
to  our  days  been  essentially  based  upon  the  work  of  these 
philosophers. 

(a)  JESUS  AND  PLATO. — When  we  attempt  to  compare  Jesus 
and  Plato,  it  does  not  seem  easy  at  first  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  proper  comparison,  that  is  to  say,  to  find  ground 
common  to  them  both.  Much  that  appears  to  indicate  a 
resemblance  between  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  world  and 
Christianity  is,  in  fact,  a  resemblance  between  the  Platonic 
conception  of  the  world  and  the  popular  belief  of  Pharisaic 
J  udaism  ;  for  instance,  the  belief  in  a  better  world  beyond  the 
grave,  which  has  hitherto  been  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  of 
which  the  godly  shall  some  day  be  members,  and  the  idea  of 
a  single  Creator  of  the  world,  who  is  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  Highest  Good.  Apart  from  these  features, 
however,  Plato  seems  to  possess  none  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  Jesus’  religion.  He  knows  no  more  about  a  faith 
that  can  remove  mountains  than  he  does  about  a  love  that  is 
ever  instant  in  practical  help.  For  Plato  the  first  and  last 
task  in  life  is  not  unwearied  labour  for  men,  but  thoughtful 
observation  of  the  things  of  the  world,  a  continuous  endeavour 
to  discover  the  beautiful  in  all  worldly  things,  great  or  small, 
to  appropriate  it  to  oneself,  and  from  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  this  earthly  life  to  look  beyond  into  the  world  of  ideals, 
from  which  the  soul  springs,  and  into  which  it  must  one  day 
return  ;  compared  with  this' task,  all  regulations  of  social  life 
by  custom  and  law  take  an  entirely  subordinate  place.2  Plato 

1  See  Justin,  II.  Apol.,  io. 

2  Cp.  Zeller,  Philosophie  der  Griechen ,  (4)  ii.  1,  pp.  633-643  [or 
Zeller’s  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy ,  trans.  by  Alleyne  and  Goodwin 
(1876),  pp.  271-292]. 
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despises  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade.  He  looks  upon 
slavery  as  an  institution  rooted  in  the  differences  of  men’s 
natures.  He  has  no  notion  of  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  tie.  In  certain  special  cases  he  even  recommends 
abortion  and  the  exposure  of  infants.  And  even  to  the 
service  of  the  State,  which  should  have  for  its  object  the 
training  of  the  citizens  to  virtue,  in  Plato’s  view  the  best 
citizens  only  dedicate  themselves  unwillingly  and  under 
compulsion.1  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Plato’s  philosophic- 
aesthetic  contemplation  of  the  world  does  reveal  to  him  God’s 
care  for  men  in  every  direction.  The  good  man  finds  his 
reward  in  his  own  goodness ;  the  evil  man  his  punishment  in 
his  own  wickedness.  Plato  realises,  too,  that  it  is  much  better 
to  suffer  injustice  than  to  do  injustice.  A  good  man  should 
do  nothing  but  good  even  to  the  wicked,  that  the  harmony  of 
his  own  soul  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  wicked  man,2  this 
harmony  constituting  the  greatest  happiness  of  men,  and 
being  attained  and  preserved  by  the  four  fundamental  virtues — 
wisdom,  courage,  prudence,  and  justice.  The  purpose  of  these 
virtues  is  not  so  much  to  regulate  the  life  of  the  individual  in 
relation  to  other  men,  as  to  secure  the  reasonable  development 
of  the  powers  inherent  in  the  soul-life  of  the  individual 
himself.3 

Here  we  have  in  Plato  a  series  of  conceptions  closely  related 
to  the  ideas  of  Jesus.  With  Jesus,  too,  it  is  a  familiar  idea,  that 
the  man  who  lives  in  accordance  with  his  words  will  enjoy  in 
anticipation  the  bliss  of  God’s  kingdom.  Moreover,  the  struggle 
after  a  harmony  of  soul  incapable  of  being  disturbed,  and 
fortified  by  the  belief  in  a  divine  Providence  careful  for  even 
the  smallest  things,  bears  an  undeniable  resemblance  to  Jesus’ 
trust  in  God.  The  obligation  to  do  good  even  to  the  wicked  man 
is  insisted  upon  in  the  same  way  in  the  words  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  And  these  ethical  demands  are  in  no  sense  casual 

1  Cp.  Plato,  Republic ,  v.  457  C— 461  E;  iv.  421  A ;  v.  469  B  ;  vii. 
316  C  ff.,  579  ff- 

2  See  Zeller,  op.  tit.,  pp.  928  f. ;  876  ;  603  [or  Alleyne  and  Goodwin, 
pp.  444,  etc.,  413,  etc.,  261,  etc.]. 

3  One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  philosophical  ethic  of  the  Greeks  is  its 
exclusive  individualism.  Even  when  reflecting  upon  the  State  and  its 
duties,  they  conceive  the  Highest  Good  to  consist  in  the  perfection  and 
welfare  of  the  individual  man.  See  Plato,  Republic ,  vii.  519  C  et  seq. 
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utterances  of  Plato,  which  cling  as  it  were  only  to  the  outer 
fringe  of  his  ideas,  but  express  in  a  way  the  great  philosopher’s 
conception  of  life.  Yet  the  emphasis  laid  by  Jesus  and  Plato 
upon  these  demands  is  not  the  same.  In  Plato’s  eyes  the 
highest  aim  and  goal  is  the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar,  who,  if  he 
must  of  necessity  come  in  contact  with  other  men,  refuses  to 
allow  them  to  prescribe  his  rule  of  conduct.  In  Jesus’  eyes, 
on  the  other  hand,  unceasing  activity  on  behalf  of  others  is 
an  imperative  obligation ;  the  neglect  of  it  amounts  to  a  grave 
fault.  Jesus’  trust  in  God  pulsates  far  more  warmly  than 
Plato’s  serene  harmony  of  soul,  and  it  does  so  precisely 
because  Jesus  wishes  to  be  active  in  the  midst  of  men,  while 
Plato  loves  most  to  devote  himself  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  eternal  Idea  of  the  Universe  at  a  distance  from  the  noise 
of  the  streets.1  And  herein  we  have  the  measure  of  the  two 
men,  in  so  far  as  history  at  least  is  concerned. 

Plato’s  ideal,  of  course,  still  possesses  great  magic  power 
of  attraction,  and  in  numberless  ways  continues  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  our  contemporaries.  The  Catholic  monks, 
Spinoza,  Schleiermacher,  all  have  agreed  to  take  Plato  for 
their  guide.  But  if  we  are  to  measure  a  man’s  historical 
greatness  by  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  humanity 
at  large,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  to  Plato  belongs  the  glory 
of  having  shown  men,  again  and  again,  the  way  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  from  the  narrow  to  the  broad,  from 
the  perishable  to  the  imperishable  ;  but  as  for  an  all-sided 
advancement  of  the  general  task  of  humanity — an  advance¬ 
ment,  too,  that  is  continually  in  progress — this  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  simple  thesis  of  Jesus,  that  helpfulness  and 
service  are  the  duty  of  every  individual,  and  a  duty  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  which  the  personal  worth  of  each  man  depends. 
Plato,  then,  may  have  made  valuable  and  permanent  dis¬ 
coveries  in  certain  of  the  sciences,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
theory  of  mental  perception  and  in  mathematics,  in  which 
matters  a  comparison  between  him  and  Jesus  is  not  possible,  for 
these  things  lay  quite  outside  Jesus’  range  of  vision,  at  all  events 

1  Plato  is,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  well  aware  that  he  does  not  work 
for  the  community,  but  only  for  the  ruling  classes.  No  man  who  despises 
the  slave,  the  peasant,  and  the  artisan,  as  beings  of  a  lower  order,  can 
bring  a  Gospel  to  them. 
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during  the  course  of  his  public  preaching.  Plato’s  Dialogues 
must  take  high  rank,  both  on  account  of  their  literary  form 
and  their  subject-matter,  and  the  author  must  be  admired  for 
the  keenness  of  his  thought  and  the  wealth  of  his  imagination. 
Jesus  wrote  nothing,  and  yet,  on  a  comparison,  Jesus,  the 
popular  orator,  must  be  admitted  to  fall  little  or  nothing  short 
of  Plato,  the  philosophical  writer.  He,  too,  is  distinguished 
for  the  wealth  of  his  observation  an  d  the  lucid  clearness  of 
his  thought.1  The  point  upon  which  they  must  be  compared, 
however,  is  the  conception  of  life  and  of  the  world,  which 
emanated  from  each,  and  here  Jesus  is  beyond  question 
superior  to  the  Greek  philosopher.  A  State  modelled  as 
Plato  would  have  it  would  be  a  prison  to  its  subjects  and 
would  afford  no  pleasure  to  its  rulers,  the  man  who  was 
trained  up  on  the  philosophic  lines  of  Plato  preferring  much 
rather  to  live  quietly  for  himself  than  to  live  a  public  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  community  in  which  Jesus’  law  of 
life  was  generally  and  actually  given  full  sway,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  man  would  know  that  he  was  secure  in  his  trust  in 
God,  every  individual  man  would  himself  help  others  for¬ 
ward  and  would  feel  that  on  all  sides  he  was  being  helped 
forward  by  others,  so  that  not  only  would  the  general  welfare 
be  continually  developed,  but  each  individual  would,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  human  calculation,  be,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  possible, 
contented.  Hence,  we  see  that  Jesus  is  with  good  reason 
ranked  higher  than  Plato.2 

(b)  JESUS  AND  THE  STOA. — But,  besides  Plato’s  philosophy, 
the  teaching  of  the  Stoa  offered,  according  to  Zeller,3  “to  the 
best  and  most  cultured  people,  wherever  the  influence  of  Greek 
civilisation  had  extended,  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  national 
religions  in  the  days  of  their  decay,  a  means  of  satisfying  the 

1  See  Chap.  IV.,  pp.  ioi  ff. ;  Chap.  XIII.,  pp.  421-442. 

2  In  view  of  the  high  estimation  (only  in  part  well  founded)  in  which 
Greek  culture  is  held,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  insist  strongly  here,  that 
Plato’s  influence  must  be  pronounced  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  further¬ 
ance  of  the  work  of  culture  in  general.  His  philosophy  is  the  most 
beautiful  amongst  the  dreams  of  humanity’s  youth  ;  but  Jesus’  faith  alone 
is  adapted  to  humanity’s  mature  age. 

3  Philosophic  der  Griechen ,  iii.  1,  p.  31 1  [or  Zeller’s  Stoics ,  Epi¬ 
cureans,  apd  Sceptics ,  trans.  by  O.  J.  Reichel  (London,  1870),  pp.  21-23, 
120,  etc.]. 
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requirements  of  faith,  a  stay  to  the  moral  life.”  Stoicism  is 
essentially  distinguished  from  Plato’s  conception  of  the  world 
by  its  sobriety  and  sanity,  and  by  its  original  antagonism  to 
extravagance  of  every  shape  and  form.  Every  man  ought  to 
live  according  to  Nature.  Nature’s  order  is  the  inviolable  and 
holy  order  of  God,  for  God  works  not  above,  but  only  in,  the 
world.  The  Stoic  regards  resignation  to  his  destiny  as  a  pious 
duty.  By  accommodating  himself  voluntarily,  he  preserves 
the  independence  of  his  inner  self.  Circumstances  may,  of 
course,  arise  which  constrain  him  to  assert  his  independence 
even  by  putting  an  end  by  suicide  to  the  intolerable  conditions 
of  his  life.1  But  as  a  rule  he  ought  to  fortify  himself 
equally  against  sorrow  as  against  joy  behind  an  absolutely 
passionless  nature.  In  so  doing,  he  attains  not  only  inward 
peace  and  happiness,  but  also  love  for  men,  a  love  embracing 
with  a  sense  of  brotherhood  all  beings  who  are  endowed 
with  reason  and  are  subject  to  the  same  fate.2  And  to 
this  end  he  ought  to  be  unceasingly  active.  Such  at  least 
is  the  view  of  Seneca  ( De  Otio ,  i.  4) :  “  Our  Stoics  say,  ‘  We 
shall  be  active  to  the  very  end  of  our  life.  We  shall  not 
cease  to  care  for  the  common  good,  to  help  individual  men, 
even  to  render  assistance  to  our  enemies.  Before  death 
none  of  our  powers  is  idle,  nay,  we  are  active  even  in  death 
so  far  as  the  case  will  admit  of  it.’”  In  Marcus  Aurelius’ 
Meditations  (vii.  13)  we  are  told  that  love  for  men  ought 
to  proceed  from  the  heart,  that  doing  good  ought  to  give 
pleasure,  that  good  ought  to  be  done,  not  merely  because  it 
is  seemly,  but  because  it  conduces  to  one’s  own  welfare.  In 
the  face  of  this  obligation,  there  is  no  longer  any  appreciable 
difference  between  slave  and  free.  “  Wheresoever  one  man 
is,  there  is  the  place  to  do  a  good  deed.”3  Stoicism,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  displays  here  a  remarkable  double  aspect. 
Zeno  thought  that,  where  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  it,4  the 

1  Zeller,  op.  cit.,  (3)  iii.  1,  pp.  3°5-3°9  [or  Reichel,  p.  316]. 

2  Zeller,  op.  cit.,  (3  iii.  1,  pp.  287  f.  [or  Reichel,  pp.  293,  etc.]. 

3  “  Ubicumque  homo  est,  ibi  beneficii  locus  est” — Seneca,  De  Vita 
Beata ,  xxiv.  3. 

*  Compare  Seneca,  Epist.,  lxviii.  2  :  “  Cum  sapienti  rempublicam  ipso 
dignam  dedimus,  id  est  mundum,  non  est  extra  rempublicam,  etiamsi 
recesserit ;  immo  fortasse  relicto  uno  angulo  in  majora  atque  ampliora 
transit.” 
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wise  man  ought  to  concern  himself  with  affairs  of  state.1 
Chrysippus  declared  that  a  life  of  idleness  was  as  useless  as 
a  life  given  up  to  pleasure.2  Yet  Seneca  thought3  there  was 
not  one  existing  form  of  State  of  which  a  wise  man  could 
really  approve.  Moreover,  none  of  the  masters  of  the  school 
in  ancient  times  either  held  or  sought  for  public  office.4 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
ideal  of  Stoicism  is  very  closely  akin  to  that  of  Christianity. 
Yet  at  the  very  outset  it  is  not  free  from  contradictions. 
The  duty  of  rendering  unceasing  help,  the  duty  of  living  for 
others  (Seneca,  Epist.,  xlvii.  3),  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  consciously  repeated  defence  of  suicide,  nor  does  the 
latter  harmonise  with  the  requirement  to  acquiesce  quietly  in 
one’s  destiny.5  Again,  the  demand  to  be  unceasingly  active 
in  love  is  little  better  suited  to  that  calm  devotion  to  phil¬ 
osophy  which  the  Stoics  also  felt  to  be  the  noblest  occupation, 
except  that  in  studying  philosophy  they  deemed  they  were 
at  the  same  time  rendering  the  greatest  service  to  the  human 
race.6  But  the  contradictions  are  still  more  fundamental ; 
they  are  rooted  in  the  very  heart  of  their  teaching.  To  the 
Stoic  the  conception  of  duty  is  less  important  than  the  idea 
of  the  wise  man’s  freedom  and  independence.7  Passionless 
placidity  of  soul  is  to  raise  him  above  fear  and  joy.  Active 
labour  on  behalf  of  others  must  not  be  detrimental  to  his 
freedom.  Accordingly,  he  may  quit  the  world  whensoever 
he  pleases,  and  withdraw  from  the  society  of  men  as  soon  as 
they  become  too  wicked  for  him.  The  religious  positiveness 
of  the  Stoic  conception  of  the  world,  which  refers  back  to 
God  everything  that  exists  and  everything  that  happens,  does 
not  suffice  to  fill  the  heart  with  lively  joy,  of  a  kind  that  has 
courage  to  do  great  things,  or  to  hold  fast  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  good  as  an  inviolable  law  of  life  under  all  circum- 

1  Seneca,  De  Otio,  iii.  2. 

2  Plutarch,  Sto.  Rep .,  ii.  3. 

3  Si  percensere  singulas  voluero,  nullam  inveniam  quae  sapientem  aut 
quam  sapiens  pati  possit  (De  Otto,  viii.  1). 

4  Zeller,  op.  cit.,  iii.  1,  p.  297. 

6  Zeller,  iii.  1,  p.  305-309. 

6  Epictetus,  Diss.,  iii.  22,  83  et  seq.  ;  Seneca,  De  Otio ,  4  :  Id.,  Epist., 
lxviii.  2. 

7  Zeller,  (j)  iii.  1,  p.  250. 
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stances.  We  shall  not  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  weakness 
of  Stoicism  was  that  by  teaching  such  passionlessness  it 
stifled  all  enthusiasm,  and,  although  it  had  no  lack  of 
industrious  workers  from  the  beginning,  it  felt  very  much  the 
need  of  really  great  characters.1  As  compared  with  the  spirit 
which  emanated  from  Jesus,  Stoicism  reveals  an  absence  of 
lively  joy  and  real  energy.  The  disposition  to  regard  every¬ 
thing  external  to  oneself  as  of  inferior  worth  encouraged  the 
man  who  was  a  sufferer  to  rise  superior  to  his  suffering  by 
means  of  his  inward  strength,  but  it  did  not  at  the  same 
time  stimulate  him  boldly  to  undertake  the  abolition  of 
external  evil. 

Hence  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  Graeco- Roman 
world  was  prepared  by  Platonism  and  Stoicism  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Christianity ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  how  Christ¬ 
ianity,  owing  ultimately  to  the  superior  worth  of  Jesus’ 
personal  character,  was  able  to  secure  the  victory  over  these 
ambitious  philosophies.  The  victory  over  heathenism  in  the 
fourth  century,  however,  was  certainly  won  with  weapons 
forged  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Christianity  by  these  philo¬ 
sophies.  Our  comparison  of  Platonism  and  Stoicism  with  the 
ideas  of  Jesus  was  not  uncalled  for;  in  view  of  the  continued 
influence  exercised  by  classic  antiquity  upon  the  Christianity 
of  the  present  day,  neither  of  those  philosophies  can  be  said  to 
be  yet  defunct :  on  the  contrary,  they  are,  often  enough, 
consciously  used  by  those  in  authority  as  instruments  for  the 
education  of  the  young. 

Founders  of  Religions. — Whenever  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  the  final  victory  of  Christianity  over  the  great  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  East,  we  should  remember  the  experience 
which  Christianity  reaped  in  its  victory  over  the  “high- 
souled”  civilisation  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  And,  in 
spite  of  this  doubt,  the  only  founder  of  an  Oriental  religion 
who  really  admits  of  comparison  with  Jesus  is  Gautama- 
Buddha.  Kongtse  (Confucius)  and  Muhammed  are  both 
too  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  limitations  of  their  race 
for  the  effects  of  their  teaching  to  have  been  altogether 
favourable  to  the  peoples  subjected  to  their  faith.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  very  essence  of  Jesus’  view  of  life  that 
1  Zeller,  (3)  iii.  1,  pp.  26-48. 
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he  instituted  no  act  of  a  purely  ritual  nature.  He  lays  down 
no  commandments  with  regard  to  sacrifice,  regular  prayers, 
ablutions,  and  festivals.  He  did  not  determine  how  often  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  was  to  be  repeated.1  There  exists  no  com¬ 
mand  of  Jesus  as  to  baptism  ;  even  Paul  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  any  (i  Cor.  i.  i  y),  although  he  certainly  allowed 
baptism  to  be  administered  everywhere.2  And  the  institution 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  not  intended  to  be  the  inauguration 
of  a  ceremony  which  was  necessary  from  the  religious  point 
of  view.  It  was  not  conceived  as  an  obligatory  law,  but  as 
a  useful  regulation,  which  the  disciples  might  discontinue  of 
their  own  free  will,  intended  to  keep  the  significance  of 
Jesus’  death  before  their  minds.  It  is  only  after  these,  let 
us  say,  duties  of  worship  have  been  brushed  aside,  that 
it  becomes  possible  for  a  man  to  devote  himself  in  the 
fulness  of  his  being,  under  all  conditions  of  life,  solely  and 
singly  to  his  ideal.  This  is  one  advantage  which  Christianity 
has  over  Judaism  and  Islam;  as  well  as  over  the  religion  of 
Kongtse,  which  has  often  been  appreciated  far  above  its  deserts. 

(a)  KONGTSE  (CONFUCIUS).— Certainly  Kongtse  recognised 
a  lofty  moral  ideal.  A  man  who  directs  his  actions  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinances  of  heaven  cannot  expect  immediate 
advantages  to  flow  from  them  ;  nor  will  he  do  to  anyone 
what  he  himself  would  not  like  to  suffer  at  the  hand  of  others  ; 
and,  even  when  he  is  not  observed,  he  lives  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  duty.3  But,  however  beautiful  and  full  of  deep 
meaning  many  of  the  truths  deduced  from  the  ordinances  of 
heaven  are,  the  morality  preached  by  Kongtse  is  nothing 

1  The  petition  for  daily  bread  contains  the  word  “  to-day  ”  ;  cp.  Chap. 
X.,  p.  264.  This  certainly  presupposes,  but  does  not  require,  a  daily 
repetition  of  the  Prayer.  The  Didache  prescribes  (viii.  3)  that  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  shall  be  said  three  times  daily  (rpls  Trjs  rjpepas  ovras  nposeixftr^e)  5 
this,  however,  was  a  custom  in  vogue  at  a  much  later  date. 

2  What  the  Church  interprets  as  a  command  relating  to  baptism 

(Mt.  xxviii.  19,  Mk.  xvi.  16)  cannot  be  accepted  as  such,  for  in  both 
passages  the  custom  is  assumed  to  be  already  in  existence.  It  is, 
however,  very  probable  that  the  first  community,  when  instituting  the 
practice,  appealed  to  some  instructions  of  their  risen  Lord.  By  way  of 
supplement,  the  Gospel  of  Jn.  gave  an  account  of  the  institution  of  baptism 
in  the  story  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples’  feet  (see  xiii.  8 — iav  p$)  vlxpu 
ere,  ovk  %X*ls  /ter’  epov). 

3  Chan'tepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Religionsgeschichte,  i.  p.  63. 
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more  than  a  renovation  of  the  law  which  had  already 
obtained  in  China :  the  son  obeys  his  father,  the  younger 
brother  his  elder  brother,  the  wife  her  husband,  the  subject 
his  superior,  and  the  friend  observes  faithfulness  towards  his 
friend.  This  demand,  that  the  younger  brother  shall  obey  the 
elder,  corresponds  to  a  very  definite  stage  of  civilisation ;  and 
Kongtse  seeks  to  keep  his  adherents  perpetually  at  this  same 
level.  At  the  same  time,  he  inculcated,  besides,  the  exact 
observance  of  the  three  hundred  ceremonial  commandments, 
and  of  the  three  thousand  rules  of  behaviour.  He  required 
that  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  the  spirits,  who  are  present 
everywhere.1  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
borrowed  elements  from  Kongste’s  general  conception  of  life, 
because  he  has  made  no  provision  for  satisfying  men’s  re¬ 
ligious  needs.  The  object  aimed  at  in  ceremonies  is  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  world — an  object  which,  after  all,  every  religion 
seeks  to  secure.  But  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Jesus 
is  able  to  deliver  Kongste’s  disciples  from  the  terrors  of  their 
superstition  and  from  the  burdensome  pressure  of  the  rules 
which  restrict  their  life,  this  coercion  being  certainly  the 
striking  feature  of  Chinese  social  existence.  Whether  under 
the  pressure  of  these  habits  —  and  it  has  continued  for  a 
thousand  years — all  life  has  not  been  numbed  and  destroyed, 
the  future  alone  can  decide.  Still,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  Christianity,  besides  supplying  a  stimulus  to  the  active 
work  of  civilisation,  is  capable  of  removing  many  hindrances 
to  such  work. 

(b)  MUHAMMED. — Similar  results  arise  from  a  comparison  of 
Jesus  with  Muhammed.  Muhammed’s  first  public  appearance 
undoubtedly  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  Jesus.  Like 
Jesus,  he  too  begins  his  prophetic  calling  in  consequence  of  a 
vision  ;  he  too  proclaims  the  nearness  of  divine  judgment. 
And  we  discover  in  his  nature  now  a  soaring  imagination, 
now  a  clear  and  simple  method  of  exposition,  such  as  we 
perceive  in  Jesus.  The  chief  difference  between  them,  how¬ 
ever,  is  this:  Jesus’  preaching  (as  well  as  his  whole  personal 

1  His  failure  to  abolish  the  worship  of  spirits,  and,  in  particular,  of 
ancestors,  has  certainly  proved  most  prejudicial  to  his  own  life’s  work. 
The  continuance  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  gods  made  impossible  a 
free  development  of  the  ethical  system  required  by  his  principles. 
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character)  is  inspired  by  a  lofty  moral  ideal,  to  which  he  is 
never  unfaithful  in  the  demands  that  he  makes  upon  his 
adherents,  whereas  in  Muhammed’s  preaching  we  sadly  feel  a 
want  of  unity.  The  so-called  five  pillars  of  Islam  stand  side  by 
side  as  of  almost  equal  value  ;  they  are  :  the  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  God  and  of  the  mission  of  Muhammed  ;  prayer  five 
times  a  day,  with  exactly  defined  attitudes  for  each  clause 
of  the  prayer ;  the  holy  tax ;  the  fasts,  particularly  that  of 
Ramadan ;  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  These  five  obliga¬ 
tions  which  Muhammed  ranks  highest,  have  scarcely  any 
bearing  on  the  general  social  life  of  men,1  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  many  ritual  ablutions,  a  number  of  command¬ 
ments  about  food,  the  prohibition  against  making  images  of 
any  living  creature,  the  commandment  about  circumcision  and 
other  matters,  often  customs  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  are  of  course  the  moral  commandments. 
As  early  as  the  year  622,  Muhammed  commanded  the  faithful 
of  Medina  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  kill 
their  children,  not  to  invent  and  disseminate  slanders.  The 
decree  bidding  women  to  keep  within  doors,  and  to  veil  them¬ 
selves  in  the  presence  of  strange  men,  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
serve  propriety  of  conduct  within  the  house.  The  permission 
to  have  four  wives  at  a  time  was  regarded  as  a  restriction, 
to  which  Muhammed  himself  did  not  submit.  Muhammed 
also  did  much  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  slaves.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
he  will  not  bear  comparison  with  Jesus.  A  religion  which 
established  the  calendar  once  for  all  on  an  erroneous  basis,2 
which  paralyses  art  by  the  prohibition  to  make  images,  which 
robs  woman  of  all  idea  of  equality  with  man,  which  through 
its  five  long  daily  prayers  claims  a  large  part  of  the  day  for 
divine  worship — such  a  religion  cannot  compete  with  the 
faith  which,  with  a  cheerful  trust  in  God,  shows  itself  unceas¬ 
ingly  active  in  the  service  of  men. 

1  The  holy  tax  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  almsgiving,  but 
afterwards  as  the  main  resource  of  the  State  treasury  (A.  Muller,  Islam , 
i.  pp.  iox,  203  et  seql). 

2  Muhammed  ordained  even  in  632,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  the 
year  was  to  be  reckoned  as  consisting  of  twelve  lunar  months.  The 
consequence  is  that,  according  to  the  Muhammedan  calendar,  in  the 
course  of  about  thirty- three  years  each  month  travels  through  all  the 
seasons. 
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(V)  GAUTAMA-BUDDHA. — The  Indian  Gautama-Buddha 
possessed  a  far  stronger  character  than  Muhammed’s,  and  of 
all  the  founders  of  religions  will  best  bear  comparison  with 
Jesus.  There  is  at  the  outset  a  certain  similarity  in  the 
relation  of  both  to  the  hereditary  religion  of  their  people. 
Gautama,  too,  does  not  break  with  the  traditional  faith,  but 
declares  that  a  Buddha  has  appeared  in  it,  just  as  Jesus 
considered  himself  to  be  the  promised  Messiah.  But 
Buddhism  was  as  little  able  to  regard  the  Indians  as  the 
most  important  representatives  of  its  views,  as  Christianity 
was  at  a  later  date  to  look  upon  the  Jews  as  the  parent-stock 
of  its  community.  The  first  appearance  of  Gautama,  again, 
is  akin  to  that  of  Jesus,  for  he,  too,  repudiated  as  an  error, 
which  did  not  conduce  to  their  welfare,  the  kind  of  piety  so 
highly  prized  by  his  countrymen,  Indian  asceticism,  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  Jesus  rejected  the  Pharisaic  piety.1  The 
four  fundamental  truths  which  Gautama  first  announced  in 
Benares,  and  through  which  he  imagined  he  had  found 
deliverance  from  death,2  are  the  holy  truths  of  suffering,  of 
the  origin  of  suffering,  of  the  abolition  of  suffering,  and  of  the 
way  to  the  abolition  of  suffering.  This  enumeration  alone  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  Buddha’s  teaching  was  cast  in  a  more 
philosophic  mould  than  that  of  Jesus  ;  and  this  accords  with 
the  nationality  of  the  two  men.  Purely  speculative  phil¬ 
osophy,  howrever,  is  rejected.  There  should  be  no  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  world  is  finite  or  infinite,  whether  there  is  an 
eternity  or  not.  This  does  not  lead  to  a  holy  life,  to  estrange¬ 
ment  from  the  world,  to  peace,  to  enlightenment,  to  Nirvana. 
But  the  holy  truth  of  suffering  is  to  be  inculcated.  Birth 
means  suffering.  Age  means  suffering.  To  be  joined  with 
those  one  does  not  love  means  suffering.  To  be  separated 
from  those  one  does  love  means  suffering.  In  short,  the 
fivefold  attachment  (to  life)  means  suffering.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  mention  here  of  trust  in  God,  of  a  confident 
feeling  that  everything  tends  to  promote  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  men.  Man  is,  rather,  plunged  even  by  his  birth  into  a 

1  But  as  in  Christianity  the  Messiah  partly  rescinds  the  Jewish  law, 
so  in  Buddhism  the  Buddha  contradicts  the  ascetism  practised  by  the 
Brahmans. 

2  A.  Oldenberg,  Buddha ,  p.  129. 
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stream  of  suffering,  from  which  he  cannot  escape  until  he  is 
permitted  to  enter  into  Nirvana.  And  the  holy  truth  of  the 
origin  of  suffering  says  :  it  is  thirst  which  leads  from  new 
birth  to  new  birth,  together  with  pleasure,  and  desire  which 
here  and  there  finds  its  pleasure — thirst  for  pleasure,  thirst 
for  being,  thirst  for  power.  In  other  words,  the  deepest 
impulse  of  life  is  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  all  suffering. 
The  struggle  of  every  healthy  man  to  maintain  his  existence, 
to  enjoy  it  and  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  is  considered  to 
be  the  fundamental  evil  from  which  all  other  troubles  proceed.1 
The  third  holy  truth,  therefore,  of  the  abolition  of  suffering, 
can  only  promote  the  abolition  of  thirst  by  completely  an¬ 
nihilating  desire,  by  relinquishing  it,  stripping  oneself  of  it, 
cutting  oneself  loose  from  it,  allowing  it  no  foothold.  But, 
of  course,  everything  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  this 
impulse  towards  life  is  to  be  put  aside.  Buddha  saw  that  the 
right  way  was  not  in  self-torture,  not  in  leading  the  life  of 
enjoyment,  but  in  keeping  a  middle  path  between  the  two. 
The  fourth  holy  truth  of  the  way  to  the  abolition  of  suffering 
describes  it  as  the  holy,  eightfold  path  ;  it  consists  of  the 
following :  right  faith,  right  resolve,  right  speaking,  right 
doing,  right  living,  right  striving,  right  thinking,  right  medita¬ 
tion.  True,  all  this  does  not  tell  us  what  is  the  meaning 
of  “right”  in  these  cases.  Yet  Buddhism  does  give  an 
answer  to  the  question,  true  to  its  fundamental  character.  It 
demands  sympathy  with  everything  that  lives — men,  animals, 
and  plants.2  With  this  is  associated  a  highly  elaborated 
system  of  ethics,  the  details  of  which  do  not  concern  us  here. 
Only,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  accounted  a  merit  in 
Buddha  himself,  that  he  did  not,  in  accordance  with  his 

1  Hence  energetic  action,  joy  in  understanding  the  world  and  in 
prevailing  over  it,  cheerful  labour  for  the  progress  of  mankind,  are  only 
possible  for  the  Buddhist  at  the  cost  of  denying  his  ancestral  faith  or 
putting  a  new  interpretation  upon  it.  The  idea  that  life  means  suffering 
keeps  continually  recurring  in  Europe  down  to  the  present  day  ;  but  only 
where  it  is  overcome  are  great  achievements  to  be  thought  of. 

2  The  Apostle  Paul  is  also  aware  of  a  travailing  of  Nature  because  of 
her  transitoriness  ;  but  his  Christian  trust  at  the  same  time  gives  him 
hope  that  Nature  will  free  herself  from  this  bond  (Rom.  viii.  19-21). 
Thus,  the  mark  of  Christianity  is  joyful  strength  ;  the  mark  of  Buddhism 
suffering  \Veakness. 
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knowledge  of  the  way  of  release,  enter  into  Nirvana  at  once, 
but  out  of  pure  compassion  remained  upon  earth  until  he 
had  imparted  his  knowledge  to  others.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  religion  which,  precisely  like  Christianity,  requires  originally 
no  ritual  observances,  but  only  asks  that  life  shall  be  lived 
in  accordance  with  a  defined  ideal,  as  a  means  of  attaining 
release  from  all  evil.  Like  Christianity,  Buddhism  is  inspired 
throughout  by  the  personality  of  its  founder;  and,  like 
Christianity,  it  enjoins  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  of  others. 
And  yet  the  result  of  any  serious  comparison  between  the 
two  can  here  again  only  be  in  favour  of  Christianity.  With¬ 
out  joy  in  life  a  prolonged  and  strenuous  activity  in  the 
world  is  inconceivable.  It  is  only  when  the  individual  is  able 
to  devote  himself  entirely,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  duties  of  life, 
that  man  wins  that  victory  over  the  world  by  which  life  is 
permanently  made  easier,  beautified,  and  enriched.  And  this 
is  more  than  Buddhism  can  accomplish,1  holding,  as  it  does, 
that  the  fundamental  evil  of  life  is  life  itself.  But  Jesus’ 
conception  of  the  world  and  of  life  does  accomplish  it, 
through  its  faith  that  can  move  mountains  and  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  by  the  standard  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  many. 

Christian  Confessions. — The  Christian  Church  of  the 
present  day  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  represented  by  such  a 
multiplicity  of  creeds  and  religious  tendencies,  that  the  only 
discernible  point  of  union  common  to  them  all  is  the  wish  to 
belong  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  remembrance,  cherished  in 
some  fashion  or  other  by  every  sect,  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 
The  sole  object  of  Christianity,  however,  can  only  be  this: 
to  be  vigilantly  active  in  seeing  that  the  personal  character  of 
Jesus  continues  to  be  a  living  force  amongst  his  Churches. 
And  that  ecclesiastical  community  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  be 
able  to  claim  a  pre-eminence  over  all  others  which  guides  its 
members  nearest  to  a  historical  understanding  of  primitive 
Christianity,  with  a  view  to  renewing  within  itself  the  primi¬ 
tive  Christian  ideal  of  life.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  era  must  unquestionably  be 

1  Nor  does  it  desire  to  accomplish  it.  Yet  by  taking  up  this  attitude,  it 
condemns  the  races  which  profess  it  as  a  creed  to  fall  behind  the  Christian 
nations  as  regards  the  work  of  civilisation. 
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ranked  above  the  older  ecclesiastical  organisations,  especially 
as  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  all  sections  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have  developed  a  vast  number  of  sacred  usages,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  low  value  attached  by  Jesus  to  such 
external  practices,  and  quite  hiding  by  their  growth  the 
gospel  of  his  personal  character;  and  that  throughout  the 
Catholic  Church  monachism  cultivates  a  form  of  piety  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is,  through  its  innate  aversion  to  the 
world,1  the  exact  contradiction  of  the  end  put  before  his 
disciples  by  Jesus,  namely,  service  on  behalf  of  others. 

But  it  can  also  be  shown,  without  much  difficulty,  that 
Luther,  at  least,  in  falling  back  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
showed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  perfectly  right  appreciation  of 
the  original  Christian  conception  of  life.  In  his  own  language 
the  complete  summary  of  a  Christian  life  is  contained  in  his 
work  on  the  Freedom  of  a  Christian;  the  first  part  of  this 
demonstrates  how  a  Christian  through  his  faith  is  the  un¬ 
fettered  lord  of  all  things  and  subject  to  none  ;  and  the  second 
part  how  the  self-same  Christian  makes  himself,  of  his  own 
free  will,  the  submissive  servant  of  others,  and  becomes  subject 
to  every  man  in  helpful  love.  But  ceremonies,  he  says,  are 
valuable  and  useful  only  in  so  far  as  they  preach  this  gospel 
and  bring  it  home  to  the  individual.2 

CONCLUSION. — Both  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  impose  upon  Christianity  the  duty  of  striving  to  obtain 
an  ever  clearer  grasp  of  the  history  of  the  primitive  Christian 
society  ;  and,  instead  of  shaping  its  ecclesiastical  institutions 
on  the  Catholic  model,  of  adapting  them  more  and  more  to 
the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus.  The  more  perfectly  it  does  this, 

1  The  broad  and  useful  activity  of  monasticism  in  missions,  education, 
care  of  the  poor  and  of  the  sick  does  but  afford  evidence  that  the  an¬ 
chorite’s  aversion  to  the  world  possesses  no  permanent  place  within  the 
Christian  society.  Even  the  monk  is  forced  into  the  service  of  love  for 
one’s  neighbour. 

2  To  be  sure,  Luther  derived  his  gospel  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
more  than  from  the  Synoptic  account  of  Jesus’  life,  and  he  interpreted  the 
Johannine  Gospel  in  the  light  of  these  Epistles.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  results  of  the  historical  labours  of  the  last  century,  that 
the  complete  agreement  between  the  Reformation  ideal  of  life  and  the 
picture  afforded  by  history  of  the  personal  character  of  Jesus  can  be 
shown  to  us  with  absolute  clearness. 
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and  the  more  distinctly  it  learns  to  perceive  the  historical 
Jesus,  the  more  completely  will  it  grasp  the  deep  truth 
of  the  legend  of  Christophorus.  Its  image  of  Jesus  will 
grow ;  and  in  proportion  as  Christianity  strips  away  the 
tinsel  trappings  with  which  the  love  of  earlier  ages  thought 
to  adorn  it,  but  which  are  really  incongruous  with  its  inmost 
nature,  to  that  extent  it  will  stand  out  more  and  more  nobly. 
Religion  offers  to  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus  quite  the 
sublimest  gift  it  is  within  its  nature  to  offer.  In  other  words, 
it  makes  him  completely  independent  of  the  world,  by  teach¬ 
ing  him  ever  to  place  his  trust  in  the  absolute  Lord  of  this 
world  as  in  a  faithful  friend.  And  it  gives  him  as  his  object 
in  the  world  something  that  alone  makes  life  rich,  happy,  and 
of  worth,  namely,  unceasing  labour  for  the  general  welfare. 
He  who  proclaimed  this  faith,  not  merely  by  preaching  it,  but 
by  showing  it  forth  in  the  first  instance  in  his  own  person  and 
realising  it  in  his  own  life,  necessarily  seems,  to  the  man  who 
is  gladdened  by  his  Gospel,  to  have  moved  into  immediate 
proximity  to  God,  and  to  be  exalted  beyond  comparison  high 
above  all  other  men.  The  inference  is  so  inevitable  that  it  is 
impossible  for  even  the  most  dispassionate  intelligence  to 
reject  it.  Hence,  the  Christian  Church  will  in  each  and  every 
age  join  in  the  confession  of  the  first  generations,  as  set  down 
in  the  Johannine  Gospel  (i.  14) — “  We  beheld  his  glory,  a  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.” 
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2  2  3  227,  232 ;  24  96, 

367- 

8  8  136,  278. 

18  18  1 17. 

22  17  18  117. 

36  11 15  28  408. 

49  11  18. 

Exodus. 

3  2-6  437  ;  2  6  95. 

10  12  293. 

12  21  397  !  43-49  397  5  46 

398- 

13  6  7  397. 

20  2-17  514. 

21  17  293. 

23  17  99,  359,  401. 

24  1-8  463. 

30  11-16  354. 

31  14  15  225. 

34  14-28  514  ;  21  225  ;  23 

359- 

35  2  225. 

Leviticus. 

1 14-17  413. 

4  201. 

5  201.  7-11  413. 

11-15  295. 

12  85. 


13  45  46  407  ;  47-58  294. 

14  1— 32  198  ;  33-53  294. 

15  67  8  10  11  16  18  21  22  27 

1 19. 

16  201  ;  10  196. 

17  16  1 19. 

18  16  124. 

19  18  439,  5 1 1. 

20  10  443. 

22  6  1 19. 

23  3  225. 

24  16  477. 

Numbers. 

5  1-4  295. 

9  12  398. 

15  32_ 36  225  ;  37-41  261. 
19  295. 

21  25  428. 

Deuteronomy. 

5  6-21  514  ;  16  293. 

6-8  153. 

6  4-1°  I  5°  i  4“9  26l  J  4  5 

438  ;  13  140,  148, 
150  ;  13  14  94  ;  16 
94,  140,  150. 

8  2  143  5  2  3  94,  140, 
150,  153- 

11  13-si  26l. 

15  20  306. 

16  16  99,  359,  401. 

18  16  327. 


19  15  474- 

21  22  23  490  ;  23  14,  487. 

22  22  443. 

23  1-3  327  ;  25  a6  224, 

413- 

24  1  96,  124,  367,  368  ; 

8  463. 

25  4  1 1  ;  5  434- 

27  s6  227,  298,  306,  332. 

1  Samuel. 

1 1  490. 

21  1-9  92  ;  2-7  226. 

2  Samuel. 

5  6-9  405. 

7  16  449. 

1  Kings. 

1 47  48  450. 

I  17-19  322. 

18  38  361. 

19  2  125  ;  5-7  140  ;  8 143  ; 

10  125. 

2  Kings. 

1  1-8  296  ;  8113,  222  ; 

IO—I2  361. 

2  11  12  122. 

4-8  322. 

9  13  4°4- 
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2  Chronicles. 

24  20  21  50. 


Nehemiah. 

3  35  364. 

10  32  225. 

13  15-22  225. 


Esther. 

4  14  163. 


Job. 

1  1  408  ;  6—12  466. 

2  1-6  466  ;  11— 13  408. 
9  5  420 ;  38-41  268. 


Psalms. 


1  1  206. 

2  7  127  ;  9  147. 
8  268. 


18  17  384. 

22  2  44,  53,  94,  489. 

36  7  420. 

63  11  364. 

65  7  420. 

66  12  384. 

69  2  3  15  384. 

74  9  384. 

90  2  420. 


91  11  12  94,  149,  153. 

104  268  ;  32  420. 

DO  1  95,  i5i,45°,  476. 

22  23  95,  101,  150, 
426;  25  26  94,  1 5 1, 
4°5,  426. 

4  5  384- 

5  420. 


118 


124 

144 


Song  of  Sol. 

2  15  364. 

Isaiah. 

1  “-is  5J3  ;  11-17  173  ; 

27-31  513. 

2  2-4  147. 

5  1-7  93,  424,  51 3. 

6  137  ;  9  1093,  258. 

10  24-27  514  ;  33  34  514. 

11  1-9449;  2  13s  ;  4  172. 

13  12-15  282  ;  21  196. 

14  13-15  94. 


19  23-25  514. 

25  8  436. 

26  19  436. 

28  15  327. 

29  13  93,  292,  513. 

34  14  196. 

37  29  33-35  514. 

40  3  108  ;  10  162. 

53  s-9  1  x. 

54  10  420. 

56  7  415. 

58  4-7  173. 

61  1  2  276. 

62  11  148,  400. 

66  24  175. 

Jeremiah. 

1  137. 

7  93!  1-15  474,  513; 

1-28  414,  427  ;  3— 11 

173;  11  414,  415, 
513 ;  14  414;  31-33 
267. 

11 12-14  513. 

17  21-24  225. 

19  267. 

20  9  267. 

25  is  384. 

26  93;  1-24414,  427,  474. 
31  31-34  98,  322,  462. 

49  19  143. 

Ezekiel. 

1  2  137. 

8  3  146  ;  12  428. 

9  9  428. 

18  5-9  513. 

37  1-14  436. 

Daniel. 

1  2  163. 

2  31-45  158. 

4  14  163  ;  26  162,  163  ; 

34  163. 

5  23  163. 

6  11  260  ;  14  260. 

7  13  97,  169,  279,  333, 

336,  456,  476  ;  17-27 
158  ;  18  163. 

8  11  163  ;  14  159. 

9  163  ;  24-27  159. 

12  2  176  ;  23  436  ;  II  12 

159- 


Hosea. 

2  14-23  514. 

3  5  514- 

6  1  2  299,336;  2  159546 
24,  i73,  5*3- 

8  11  513 ;  14  513- 

14  6-8  514. 

Joel. 

4  2 12  171. 

Amos. 

2  7  8  513. 

3  8  267  ;  9-11  302. 

4  4  5  5I3- 

5  4-7  513;  2Z— 24  1  73, 

513- 

8  5  225. 

9i5i;  9  466  ;  11  405. 

Micah. 

4  1-3  147. 

5  1  449. 

7  e  9 7- 

Zechariah. 

9  9  97,  4°  1,  4°6,  447- 
13  4  1 13  ;  7  465. 

Malachi. 

3  1  98,  108  ;  2  3  19  120  ; 

23  98  ;  23  24  12 1,  280, 
222. 

Apocrypha. 

Judith. 

9  1  260. 

13  3  260. 

16  17  175. 

Wisd.  of  Sol. 

4  i6-5  16  352. 

Tobit. 

4  *73  ;  9  358  ;  15  243, 

5 1 1  ;  16  17  204. 
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Sirach. 

12  4  204. 

48  3  361. 


1  Macc. 

2  *9-41  225. 

4  46  165. 

11 71  476. 


2  Macc. 

2  4-8  319. 

15  13-15  320. 


II.  Apocalyptic  Books. 


Sibyll. 

IH  218—247  453  ;  286  1 16  ; 

290-294  416;  652  ff. 

381. 

VII 82-84  127. 

Enoch. 

45  3  1 16,  286. 

46  1 2  169. 


53  6  416. 

55  4  1 16. 

61  s  1 16. 

62  9  1 16. 

69  27  1 1 6. 

90  28  29  416. 

Apoc.  Baruch  (Syr.). 

14  12 13  358- 
24  1  358. 


Apoc.  Baruch  (Gk.). 

28  55- 
29  5  Hi- 
40  3  381. 

72  6  381. 

4  Esdras. 

7  28  381  ;  29  334;  77  358. 

8  33  36  358. 


III.  Later  Jewish  Literature. 


Philo. 

De  Mundi  Opificio. 

24  57. 

46  57- 
53-60  57. 

De  Decern  Oraculis. 

12  96,  375- 
De  Pram,  et  Pcenis. 
16  381. 

In  Flaccum. 

5  no. 

Le^.  ad  Gaium. 

31  98. 

38  483. 

Josephus. 

(a)  De  Bello  Judaico. 

I.  x68  183  ;  319  230. 

n.  80-93  390;  ns 

87,  431  ;  144  471  ; 

215  1 10 ;  224  149  ; 
247  1 10  ;  433  87. 

III.  sis  183  ;  516—521 
182  ;  519  412  ;  s>9 

520  187. 

IV.  56  91  ;  61  91  ;  99 
225  ;  160  433- 

V.  161-181  480  ;  172 


173  482  ;  207  149  ; 

238-247  417. 

VI.  354  472- 
VII.  253  182,  431. 

(b)  Antiquitates. 

IV.  2X2  260  ;  212  213 
439- 

XII.  277  225. 

XIII.  288-298  204. 

XIV.  63  225  ;  107  387- 
XV.  2s9  369  ;  393 149; 

403  317  ;  +12  H9- 

XVII.  299-317  390  ;  342- 
344  87  ;  355  87. 
XVIII.  i-xo  87  ;  2  183  ; 
4-10  87 ;  4  431  ; 
17  434  ;  26  in; 
28  183  ;  34  hi  ; 
35  u  1  ;  55-62  483; 

63  64  1 5  f. ;  3g  95 
Iiof.;  106  uof.; 
X09-112  124 ;  109— 

119  in;  xxx  1 13  > 
116  117  1 18  f.;  117 

1 18  ;  117  118  1 14  > 

118  1x9  123  ;  1x9 

1 12  f.;  137  in  ; 
237  no;  238-255 
no. 


XIX.  275  351  HO. 

XX.  102  87 ;  106  107 

H9 ;  118  360 ;  >38 
no  ;  160-181  417  ; 
198  n  1  ;  199  14  ; 
200  14,  16. 

(c)  Vila. 

ii  113  ;  42  271  ; 
399  183  ;  403  187. 

(d)  Contr.  Apion. 

II.  178  98  ;  204  98. 

Mishnah. 

Berakhoth. 

2  6  409. 

8  1-4  205. 

Demai. 

2  3  205  ;  6  205  ;  9  12 
205 

Shebiith. 

5  9  205. 

10  3  510. 
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Bikkurim. 

3  12  205. 

Shabbaih. 

1  3  98. 

22  6  229. 

Pesachim. 

4  1  6  396. 

10  1  2  4  7  463- 

Shekalim. 

1  3-5  354- 
6  1  5  454- 

Yoma. 
867  229. 

Sukka. 

3  1  9  405. 

4  5  4°5- 


Yom  Tob. 

5  2  396. 

Taanith. 

1  4-6  214,  218. 

2  9  214. 

Sola. 

9  15  204. 

Gittin. 

5  9  205. 

Nedarim. 

1  3  367- 

3  4  204,  389. 

Baba  Kamma. 

8  6  444. 

10  x  213;  2  204,  389. 

94b  212. 

Baba  mesia. 

5  9  5**- 


Shebuoth. 

4  13  36 7.  39a  204. 

Aboda  zara. 

4  7  163. 

Pirke  Aboth. 

1  12  511  ;  13  279,  509  ; 

14  510. 

2  1 452  ;  3  204  ;  45  5°9  ; 

6  5*I>  7  509;  8293; 
9  164. 

3  2  164 ;  10  164  ;  14  164. 

4  2  452  5  4  164  ;  5  279, 

509. 

5  20  100,  164. 

Arakhin. 

9  4  5 1 1. 

Tohoroth. 

7  4  205. 

8  5  205. 


IV.  New  Testament. 


Matthew. 

1  1— 16  82  ;  17  82  ;  18—25 

84  ;  23  86. 

2  1-23  89  ;  i  85,  86,  87  ; 

3  406  ;  5  46  ;  6  86  ; 

13-23  85  ;  15  18  86 ; 

23  46,  86, 90. 

3  1-6  108  ;  1— 12  108  ; 

1  5  ill  f. ;  7—12  26, 
62,  108  ;  7  122  ;  9 
ill,  152  ;  10  40  ;  11 
26,  120  ;  11  12  1 1 5  ; 
12  466  ;  13  81  ;  13-15 
46  ;  13-17  127  ;  14  15 
*33- 

4  1— 11  26,  94,  14°  5  1 

47,  *39,  *45  5  1  2 
152;  23  144;  5 
149  5  5-7  76,  191, 
220,  289,  315;  6 

144 ;  7  150  5  8  47, 
145  ;  8-10  140,  144  ; 
10  148  ;  ai  143,  152  ; 
12-17  140  ;  13  90  ; 


18-22  181  ;  23  181  ; 

24  25  74,  181,  234  ; 
24-5  1  181,  238. 

5  3-7  27  25,  27,  181. 

5  3-12  240  ;  4  241  ;  13- 

16  356  ;  13  103  ;  14 
101,  267  ;  14-16  251 ; 
15  251;  18  26,  55, 

97 ;  21-48  96 ;  21 

292  ;  23  24  293,  360, 
367,  443  ;  25  26  26, 

105,  *55,  *79  5  33 
292  ;  34-37  366,  367, 
4  5  2  5  39-44  242  ;  44- 
48  244. 

6  1-6  217 ;  3  408 ;  7 

266  ;  7  8  251  ;  7—15 
217  ;  9-13  25,  251, 
262  ;  136  266  ;  16—18 
217  ;  19—21  26,  346  ; 
20  2i  162,  358,  376  ; 
22  23  25,  359  ;  22-24 
346  ;  24  26,  359  ;  25 
145,  308  ;  25-33  26, 
63,  299  ;  26-29  102  ; 


28  29  92  ;  30  3° 9  5  33 


59, 

160 ;  34  264 

-5  445,  5 10  5  1 

489  ; 

1  2  245,  265  ;  2 

251  ; 

3-5 

101,  374;  6 

102, 

*5* 

,  270,  299, 

3*2, 

33* 

5  7-ii  25, 

*55, 

180 

;  12  242  ; 

13  14 

26, 

329;  17  18 

103 ; 

21—23  326  ;  21 

131 ; 

22  23  26, 30, 58 

*,  74, 

131 

,  35°  5  24 

326; 

24—27  IOI,  1 56, 

192, 

21 1 

,  3*9  5  28 

30; 

28  29  22,  l8l. 

1-4  73  ;  2-4  181  ; 

5-13 

26, 

73,181,199;  11 

28  : 

;  11  12  26  ; 

14-17 

24, 

181  ;  18  251 

;  j9- 

22  25,  299,  303  ;  20 
102,  167,  169,  364  ; 
28  347- 

9  1-17  181  ;  9  203,  308  ; 
13  24,  513  ;  14  108  ; 
18-26  251  ;  20  261  ; 
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*7  347  ;  *7-33  24  ;  27- 
3*,  77,  299;  32  33 
299  ;  37  104  ;  37  38 
251,  278. 

10  1  251  ;  1-4  181  ;  2-4 

235  5  3  203  ;  5  301, 
362  ;  56  279  ;  5-43 

25,  27,  62  ;  7-8  280  ; 
7-»6  251  ;  8  194  ;  89 
279;  9  251,  279; 
9-15  251  ;  9  10  10; 
n-15  251,  279,  280; 
16  58,  278;  .7  54  5 
19  20  251 ;  33  160, 
170,  279,  3°i,  347 ; 

24—36  26;  26  251; 

26-31  251  ;  26-33  26, 

63  ;  27— 3 1  58  ;  28  58, 

437  ;  29  102  ;  29-31 
268  ;  30  146  ;  32-35 
326  ;  34-36  98,  334  ; 
37  38  26,  299,  305  ;  40 
280 ;  41  239. 

11  2  1 17,  187  ;  2-6  125  ; 

2-19  25,  62,  108,  18 1, 
218  ;  2  3  109  ;  3 113. 
115  ;  4  277  ;  s  240, 
251  {.,  285;  7  1 12, 
192,  21 1  ;  7-10  1 16, 
128,  134;  8  104;  10 
98,  108,  XI3  ;  11  158; 
12  108  ;  12  13  26,  62, 
109,  121  ;  14  98, 

280,  299,  343;  16  f. 
103;  18  1 17,  1 19, 

194,  297,  425  ;  .8  .9 
156,  167  ;  19  72  181, 
204,  214,  239,  443, 
473  ;  20-3*  25,  62, 

182  ;  21  198  ;  21-23 
299;  21-24  301,  302  ; 
23  94  5  25  26  283  ;  25- 
27  25,  62  ;  25-30  251; 
27  284,  321  ;  28-30 

284  ;  29  18. 

12  1-16  18 1;  1-824;  1  226; 

591,  232;  7  513;  11 

26,  102,  181,  232 ; 

22—37  252  ;  23  83  ;  28 

160,  251  f.;  30  357 ; 

32-42  316;  37  450; 
38-42  25,  76,  220, 
299,302  ;  4092,  170; 
43-45  25,  196,  388; 

46—50  18 1. 

13  1-52  253;  1-23  251; 


12  251,  286  ;  19  266  ;  : 
24  207 ;  24-30  103, 

181,  206,  254  ;  31  32 
251;  31—33  26;  33251, 
254,  256;  34  251; 
36-43  38,  1 8 1,  206, 
254;  37  171,  260;  33- 

43  259  f.;  41  171,260; 

44  45  251,  256  ;  44-46 
254;  45  46  105  ;  47 
206;  47  48  105;  47-50 
36, 181,206,254  ;  52 
25 1,  259  ;  53-58  251. 

14  3-12  108  ;  33  326  ;  34 

198 ;  36  261. 

15  1-20  251  ;  12-14  67  ;  13 

40;  21  75,  3°°;  22 
83;  24-17  21  299; 
26  312;  2975,  3°o; 
39  182,  198,  299, 
314- 

16 1  315 ;  2  3  26,  155, 
299,  316;  13  171, 
319  ;  13-19  319  ;  13— 
2°  290,  369  ;  14  299, 
3*9;  *630,323;  16— 
20  136,  142;  17  74, 
89,  151,  284,  455; 
*7-*9  32  5»  385  ;  *7-20 

383 ;  *7— 21  3“ ;  18 

100,  238,  299,  301, 

3°5.  319,  337,  385. 

465,  466  ;  18  19  326, 
353  ;  *9  299,  328, 

338  ;  20  89  ;  2!  337  ; 
22  338  ;  23  44,  238, 
338,  385;  28  159, 
170. 

17  1  344 ;  *2  13  108  ;  20 

26,  255,  392  ;  2275  ; 
22  23  346;  24-07  71, 
306,  346,  353  ;  25  Z6 
106 ;  27  354. 

18  346  ;  1-7  356  ;  3  33  5 

6  105  ;  67  212  ;  6-35 
346  ;  7  26  ;  7-9  181  ; 
10  356  ;  11  168  ;  12  13 
102 ;  12-14  26,  27, 
105  ;  is  26  ;  17  204, 
319;  18  299,  330; 
20  40,  61  ;  21  22  26, 
49;  22  346;  23-34 

104. 

19  I  2  75  ;  1-9  346  ;  3-12 

366 ;  4  91 ;  i»-i2 
369  ;  13-30  346 ;  *6 


17  1 30  ;  24  1 60  ;  28 

26,  55,  141,  170, 
181,  235,  283,  346, 
373,  381,  384,  385, 
402,  425,  460 ;  29 

380  ;  30  26. 

20  1-16  104,  1 8 1,  209, 

346  ;  2-14  181  ;  6  7 

377  ;  8  404  5  *7-19 
346;  19  337  ;  20  21 
383  ;  20-28  346  ;  28 
59,  210,  388;  29-34 

77,  347- 

21  1-3  77 ;  *~ 9  392  ;  s 

400  ;  9  83,  406,  407; 
10  11  392,  406  ;  12—17 
392  ;  14  395  ;  15  83  ; 
15  16  166,  406 ;  16 
91  ;  18-22  392  ;  21 

26  ;  23-27  108,  392  ; 
28-32  130,  249,  392  ; 
31  160  ;  31  32  204  ;  32 
108  ;  33-46  392  ;  43 
160. 

22  1-14  26,  210;  7  n-14 


210;  15- 

40  392  ;  16 

230;  35 

438  ;  41-45 

393- 

23 

393  *-39  26,  27,  63  ;  3 

4  409;  ! 

5  261,  438, 

45 1 ;  12 

26 ;  16—22 

367,452; 

18-20  360 ; 

23  106,  44 1  ;  24  102  ; 

25  50  ;  29-38  425  ;  36 

159;  37 

102  ;  37-39 

24 

26,  427  ; 

U> 

OO 

10 

335,  393;  1 

-36  393 ;  5- 

25  46  27  ;  8  40  ;  26- 
28  26  ;  27-44  170  ;  32 

-3S  155  ;  34  159;  36 

-44  159  ;  37-39  9X  ; 

37-41  26  ;  42  393 ;  43 
10;  43  44  26,  155, 
178 ;  45-51  26,  104, 
155,  178. 

25  393;  1-13103,155,177; 

ii  12  350  ;  14-3°  26, 
49,  62,  347,  391  ;  3* 
170,  174,  335  ;  31-46 
35,  155,  166,  171, 
372,  385;  32  1  74, 

435;  34  161,  174, 
214,  240;  40  174, 
179,214 ;  41-46207  ; 
45  192,  229. 

26  -27  393  ;  1—5  393  ;  3 
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471  ;  6-13  393.  4o8  ; 
'4-16  393  ;  'S  446 ; 
17  396 ;  *7-»9  77  ;  j7- 
3°  394 ; zo  396 ;  31-56 

394 ;  3*  75 ;  34  77  ; 
47—49  393 ;  55  44 ;  57 
47 1 ;  57-75  394;  61 
392;  64160,337, 394, 
476 ;  69-75  77- 

27  1  2  394  ;  3-9  504  ;  3-10 

393;  446  ;  «-39  394  ; 
19  24  25  394,  482  ;  32- 

56  394;  34  52;37  485; 
40  392  ;  56  56,  383  ; 
57-61  394  ;  60  404  ;  62 
395  ;  62-66  52  ;  62- 

28  15  498;  64  337, 
498  ;  65-28  is  51. 

28  1  395,  495  5  2-4  52  5 
2~ 5  495  5  7  75,  495, 
496  ;  9  496  ;  9  10  76, 
501  ;  11— 15  53  ;  16 

498  ;  16  —20  50 1  ;  19 
522  ;  20  40  ;  20  61. 

Mark. 

1-16  64-69. 

1  2  108 ;  2-8  108 ;  4  1 1 1 ; 
45  129  ;  56  1 12, 
222  ;  7  8  31,  108  ;  9 

133  5  9— n  127  ;  10 

134  :  10  11  136;  11 
70  ;  12  47,  145  ;  i2 
*3  139,  143,  153;  *3 
143,  152;  14  108,  1 12, 

133  5  *4  15  155,  157  ; 

14-20  467  ;  15  160, 

166,  179,  189,  506  ; 

16  1 81  ;  16—20  1 8 1, 

1 86,  1 87,  308  ;  16— 3 
35  181  ;  17  101,  155  ; 
19  219  ;  21  187  ;  21—28 
22,  23  j  21—5  43  29  j 
22  22,  188  ;  23-26  195, 
197  ;  24  189,  2S  70  ; 
26  189;  27  189,  194  ; 

29  237  ;  29  30  185  ; 
29-34  191;  34  70,  194; 
35  197  5  35-39  22,  23, 
275  5  36383;  38I98, 
J99  5  40-44  73  5  40-45 
362;  45  73,  181,  199, 
2  3  3  5  45-2  1  73. 

2*  181,185,237;  2353; 

5  3g0,  3»5  5  7  167, 


303;  10  167;  14  54, 
205,  308,  388  ;  15-17 
60;  17  105,  1 18, 157, 
181,206;  18 108, 1 1 7, 
214  ;  19  156,  252  ;  20 
53,  215,  331,  335  ; 

21  36;  21  22  103,  216  ; 

22  181  ;  23  78,  1 81, 
224  ;  23  24  224  ;  23—28 
24,  230,  295  ;  23-3  6 
60,  x  81,  230,  293, 
332 ;  2s  92,  96, 19° ; 

25  26  92, 226  ;  27  368  ; 

27  28  167,  228,  230, 
231. 

3  1-6  48,  1 8 1,  228,  230, 

231,  232  ;  4  367;  6 
74,  230,  267,  305, 
362,  363,  429;  67 
73,  181,  332  ;  7233  ; 
7  8  31,  74,  181,  234, 
238  ;  7-12  238  ;  7-13 
1 8 1 ;  7-19 74;  8311;  9 
186  ;  12  70  ;  13  238  ; 
13—16  234;  13-19  238  ; 
is  194  ;  16  299,  326  ; 
16-19  181,  239  ;  17  29, 

238,  346,  361 ;  18 

307  ;  19  1 12  ;  20  185, 
248,  272,  287,  353  ; 
20  21  249;  21  81, 

89,  131,  134,  141, 
181,277 ;  22 19,252, 

29 7,  320,  332  ;  22-30 
181,252, 357;  24  106; 

28  167  ;  28-30303  ;  30 

297 ;  31-35  131,  134, 
181,249;  32  81,  89  ; 
35  131. 

4  1  186;  1-9  102',  254; 

J-35  2  53;  1-723251  ; 
3-9  5 10  »  9  255 ;  10-13 
50;  10-25254  ;  1293; 
13-26  259  ;  14-20  37  ; 
16  251  ;  21  22  251, 
267  ;  24-29  254  ;  26 
256  ;  26-29  22,  36, 
102  ;  30  256  ;  30-32 

102,  251,  254,  255  ; 

34  251  ;  35  183  ;  35- 

41  270. 

5  1-20  134,251,272  5235 

14  15  20  270  ;  21  183  ; 

21—  43  273  ;  22  199  ; 

22- 40  24  ;  30-32  272  ; 
41  29  ;  41-43  251. 


6  1  198;  2  91;  3  18,  81,  89, 

90,  100,  181 ;  4  251; 
5  277  ;  7  197,  2 37, 
278,  364  ;  7-11  71  ; 
7-13  251  ;  8  279  ;  8- 
10  10  ;  8— 11  25  ;  10  11 
280  ;  13  194  ;  14  319, 
363  ;  14-16  124,  281, 
299,319,320;  14-29 
72,  123;  16319,  363, 
365;  17  1 12,  249; 
17  18  363  ;  17-29  108, 
125  ;  20123;  21  183; 

22  in;  22—27  hi; 
28  in  ;  29  1 17  ;  30 

251,  281  ;  30  31  22, 

23,  183;  31  287  ;  31 

32  281  ;  35-44  288  ; 
45-52  289  ;  45-8  22 
22  ;  48  183  ;  53  183, 
198  ;  53-56  290 ;  56 
261. 

7  *-*3  23,  30,  70,  332, 

362,  432  ;  1-24  23  ;  1 
181,  234;  34  29  ;  5 

106  ;  67  94,  513  ;  6- 

13  423  5  &-16252  ;  10 
96  ;  10-13  360,  367, 
438  ;  11  29  ;  14  294  ; 

14  15  96  ;  15  432  ;  23 
18 1  ;  24  30,  300,  332, 

353,  363,  402  ;  24-30 

1 34, 3 1 1 ;  24-9  29299; 

27  312  ;  27  28  102  ;  30 

31 1  ;  31  75, 104,  183, 
300,313531-8  26353; 
32-37  22,  24,  299  ;  34 
29 ;  37  314- 

8  1  10  288  ;  1  363  ;  10  182, 

198,  300,  314;  ,0-13 
183  ;  10-21  332  ;  11 
315  ;  12  71  ;  12  13 
317;  14-22  318;  15 
299,363;  22  75,  183, 
3°°,  347  j  22-26  22, 

24,  77,  299,  318  ;  27 
170,  183,  300,  318, 
344  J  27— 3°  319  ;  27- 

33  237  ;  27-36  290  ; 

28  320  ;  29  30,  237, 
323,  447  5  29  30  70, 
89,  136,  142  ;  30  299; 
31  170,  292,  331,  333, 
336,  337,  347,  456, 
493,  494  5  31-34  376  ; 
31-9  1465  ;  3233  338; 
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33  489  ;  34  105,  339, 
363, 484  ;  34  35  384 ; 
34-9  1  339, 347, 494  ; 
35  240  ;  38  168,  336, 

337,  434,  460,  494- 

9  1  159,  162,  248,  376, 

494;  =>344,467;  2-8 
447  ;  *-*3  342  ;  9  10 

493; 10  342 ;  »  319; 

11  12  490  ;  12  170;  12 
13  98,  1 13,  280;  13 
108,  125,  299,  425  ; 
*4299,345,363;  14- 
29  134,345;  3<^1032 
346  ;  3°  75,  300,  346, 
348  ;  30  3*  349,  363  ; 
31  1 12, 170, 337,  456* 
493  5  3*  32  349 ;  3*- 
37  314 ;  33  185,  300, , 

353  ;  33-37  356 ;  33- 1 
s°  71,  346,  353  ;  34 
353  ;  38  134  ;  38-40 
357;  42212,356  ;  42- 
50  181  ;  43-5°  212, 
356;  50  103,  301, 
3°5- 

10  1  75,  3oo,  346,  362, 
363  ;  1-12  96,  346  ; 
2-, 2  366 ;  5  293,  362, 
368  ;  11  12  10  ;  13— 
16  370;  13-34  346; 
17-27  48  ;  18  48,  49, 
130,  208,  356,  514; 
19  96,  293,  514  ;  21 
M2,  379  J  23  408, 
433  J  23—27  242  ;  25 
102  ;  27379;  28  142, 
346  ;  29  358  ;  29  30 
380  ;  2^-31  M1  »  30 
55  ;  3*  346,  382  ;  32 
300  ;  32-34  382  ;  33 
112,  170  ;  33  34  493  : 

34  337,  456  5  35-45 
347,  36i,383;  37  3  5  3, 
447  5  37-4°  494  ;  38 
33  5  :  39  10,  376,  382, 
449,  494,  5°6;  4° 
142  ;  41  402  ;  42  106; 

43  44  221  ;  43-45  106  ; 

44  45  168  ;  45  157, 
360,  465  ;  4671  ;  46- 
52  77  ;  347,  389  :  48 
49  82. 

11  1-6  77,  404  ;  1  10  97, 
392;  i-15  47  392; 

2  404  ;  2—19  108  ;  9  10 


94,  1 50,  406  ;  10  70, 
82;  i«  392,  398, 
402,  419,  458  ;  1.  12 

399 ;  i2_ *4  392 ;  *3 
412  ;  14419;  *5  306; 
15-18  41  ;  15-19  392  ; 
,6  407  ;  17  93,  513  ; 
18  418,  474  ;  19  393, 

398,  419,  458 ;  *°-*5 

392  ;  22  440  ;  23  10, 
26,  192,  211;  25  22  ; 

27  292,  306,  474  ;  27 

28  421  ;  27-33  108  ; 
27-I2  12  42,  392  ;  27- 
12  34  393  ;  27-I3  37 
41,  60  ;  30  425  ;  32 

1 19. 

12  *-9  93,  io4,  513;  *~12 

93:  427;  3-9 

393;  6  428;  10  91, 
101  ;  10  II  95,  150, 
427  ;  12  249,  474  ; 
*3  230,  429 ;  13-34 

392;  *443°;  *s  431; 
*5-17  413;  16  19°; 
17  60 ;  18-27  56  5  l8~ 

34  60 ;  24  190;  25 
435;  2691  ;  262795; 
28  60,  438  ;  28-34  48, 
71  ;  29  30  150  ;  29-31 
10,  96,  293  ;  31  439  5 
32  33  96 ;  34  60,  393, 
438,  442,  443,  512  ; 

35  60,  82,  393,  398  ; 

35-37  83,  95,  393; 
35-13  3393;  36 151 ; 
37  406,  45°,  474  5 
38-40  393,  451  ;  39 
188  ;  40261,  266  ;  41 
60 ;  4  *-44  22,  23, 

393,  454- 

13  124,  166,  393;  1  60; 

1 2  101  ;  3  467  ;  3  4 
455  5  3-5  457  5  6-37 
159,  456;  8  40;  9 
1x2;  10  456 ;  11  12 
1 12;  14-18457;  26 
170;  28-31  155,  165; 
28  29  316;  30  159, 
248  ;  30  3*  3J5  !  3*- 
37  1  55,  x59  :  35 

102. 

14  393  5  1  4i,  249,  398: 

1  2  393,  445  5  2  397  5 
3  402  ;  3-9  72,  4°8  5 
3— 11  409  ;  10  11  1 12, 


393,  446;  12  396, 

398,  446  ;  *2-i6  77, 
399;  12  25  394;  17 
396,  402,  458;  18 
112;  19  399  ;  21  1 12, 
170  ;  22  23  461  ;  22— 
25  42 ;  24  98,  461, 
465  ;  24  25  494  ;  25 

51, 55,  Mi ;  26  419, 

465  ;  26—30  60  ;  26—52 

394 ;  27 19,  463 ;  27 

28  494  ;  27-30  385  ; 

28  54,  75,  465,  496, 

503;  29-31459;  3077, 
102  ;  32  399  ;  36  29, 
384;  41  170;  41  42 
1 12,  469;  43  292;  43- 
45  3  93  ;  44  I  12,  249  ; 
44  45  4  7°  ;  46  249  ; 
49  249  ;  50  456  ;  51 
249  ;  5*  52  22,  471  ; 
53  292,  471  ;  53-72 

394:  54  237  ;ss  471  ! 
56  475;  58  42,  45, 
70,93,  100,  162,337, 

392,474;  58  59  4  M, 
41 5,  428;  59  42;  61  62 
164  ;  62  19,  97,  1 51, 
160,  162,  168,  337, 
476;  65  19;  66-72 

77,  237. 

15  393  ;  1  292,  398  ;  1-5 

44  ;  1— 10  1 1 2  ;  i — 20** 
394;  15  1 12;  16-19 
19  ;  20  21  12  ;  2ob— 41 

394  :  21  3°7,  397, 
486,  496  ;  23  486  ; 
24  25  486  ;  25  486  ; 

29  loo,  337,  392, 

414,  415,  428,  456  ; 
29  30  42,  93  ;  30  45, 
70  ;  32  487  :  33  488  ; 
34  29,  94,  486  ;  34-37 
132 ;  35  29 ;  36  52, 
485  ;  38  51,  488  ;  39 
486,  488  ;  40  56,  182; 
40  4i  250,  307,  402  ; 
4*  395  ;  42-47  394 ; 
43  49°,  491  ;  46  404  ; 
47  182. 

16  1  182,  307,  495  ;  1-8 

495  5  2  495  :  s  495, 
496 ;  7  54,  75,  495, 
496,  503;  8  496, 

500 ;  16  522  ;  18 

282. 
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Luke. 

1  i  2  17 ;  s  86,  87,  88  ; 

5-25  85,  108  ;  8113; 
17  108,  1 13  ;  26  85, 
90  ;  26-38  85  ;  31  85, 
113  ;  36  1 13  5  39-s6 

85,  1 13  ;  46-55  1 13  ; 
56  85 ;  57-80  108, 

1 13 ;  6s  1 13  ;  68-79 

113  ;  76  1 13  ;  80  hi. 

2  1-7  86;  4  85,  90;  4-7 

85  ;  7  18  ;  8-39  88  ; 
22  85;  3985,90;  41 
359,  401  ;  41-51  99  5 
43  84  ;  48  84. 

3  1  78,  1 10 ;  12  88,  108, 

109 ;  1—20  108  ;  2 

hi;  3  1 12;  3-6 
108  ;  7  1 1 5,  122  ;  7- 
9  26,  1 17;  7-17  62, 
108  ;  8  112,  152  ;  9 
1 1 5  ;  10-14  1 18,  174  ; 
13  204  ;  15-18  120  ; 

16  26  ;  16  17  26,  1 1 5  ; 

17  466 ;  21  22  127, 
136  ;  23  78,  88  ;  23- 
38  82. 

4  x  47,  145 ;  12 152  ;  1- 

i3  26,  94,  139, 140; 

2  3  143,  J44 ;  5 146; 

5-8  140,  144  ;  8  148  ; 
9  144, 149 ;  9-12  76, 
140,  191,  289;  9-13 
220,  315;  12  150  ;  14 
15  155  ;  16  65,  90  ;  16 
-21  277  ;  16-30  276  ; 

18  74,  285  ;  21  74  ; 
22  82,  84  ;  23  276, 
277  !  24  61  ;  25-27 
23,  92,  277,  299, 
313  ;  29  90  ;  31  65, 
276  ;  31-41  187  ;  sx- 
42  1 8 1 . 

5  i  181  ;  1-11  1 8 1,  186 ; 

5  8  10  186  ;  12-6  11 
181  ;  33  108  ;  39216, 
217. 

6  1  65,  226  ;  12-16  18 1  ; 

12—17  238  ;  12-19  74, 
181,  238  ;  13-16  1 81 ; 
14-16  235  ;  17  233  ; 
17-19  181  ;  20  285, 
346 ;  20—23  243  )  2a~ 
26  239  ;  20-49  25,  27, 
181,239;  20-8325  ; 
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22  74,  181  ;  24  346, 
371  ;  24-26241,341  ; 
27  242  ;  27-31  242  ; 
27-36  247  ;  31  245  ; 
32-36  244  ;  35  247  ; 
36-38  245,  265  ;  37 
445,  489  ;  37  38  245, 
510  ;  39  74,  219;  39 
40  245  ;  41  42  101  ; 
41-46  246,  247;  41  42 
445,  510  ;  42  61  ;  43 
103  ;  47-49  156,  192, 
21 1,  247,  319;  48 
326  ;  48  49  101. 

7  1-10  73,  181  ;  2—10  26, 

199  ;  2  199  ;  3  333  ; 
4  5  28  ;  5  73,  188  ;  6 

255 ;  8 199 ;  10 199 ; 

11  198,  278  ;  11— 17 

251,  274;  13  52; 

18  1 17  ;  18  19  109  ; 
18-23  125  ;  18-35  25, 
62,  108,  181,  218  ; 

19  52,  187;  20  1 13, 
115;  22  240,  251, 

252,  275,  277,  285; 
24  in,  1 12, 192,  21 1  ; 

24-26  128  ;  24-27  1 15, 
1 16,  134;  25  104; 
27  98,  108,  1 13;  28 
158;  29  1 14 ;  29  30 

108  ;  30  1 19  ;  31  32 
103;  33  1 17,  1 19, 

194,  214,  297,  425; 

33  34  I56,  167  ;  34  6l, 

72,  204,  239,  389, 
443,  473  J  3435  181  ; 
35  223  ;  36-49  5°  5  36- 
so  72,  393,  409  ;  36  f. 
489;  39409;  41  f.  105. 

8  2  182,  251,  272  ;  2  3 

25°,  307;  3308,  403; 

4—18  251  ;  19—21  181  ; 
22-9  17  251  ;  27  297 ; 
44  261. 

9  1-625,27,251  ;  3279  ; 

9  108  ;  10—22  43  ;  18 

300  ;  18—42  299  ;  20 
21  136  ;  21  75  ;  22 

337  ;  27  159 ; 28  344; 

43-56  346,  361 ;  46-48 
356;  51-I8  14  25; 
52  361  ;  57-60  25  ;  57- 
62  299,  3°3  ;  58  23, 
102,  167,  169,  364  ; 
62  18,  103. 


10  1  52  ;  2  104,  278  ;  2- 

12  251  ;  2-16  25,  27, 
62  ;  3  58,  278  ;  5-7 
10  ;  5—12  280  ;  7  1 1  ; 
12-15  25,  62,  182, 

302  ;  13  198  ;  13-15 
299,  3°i  ;  r5  94  5  16 
251,  280;  17  194; 
17  18  281  ;  17-24  25 1 ; 
19  20  282  ;  20  31 1  ; 
21  284  ;  21  22  283  ; 
21—24  25,  62  ;  22  284, 
321  ;  25  438  ;  25-37 
71,392,402  ;  2691  ; 
29-37  440  ;  30-37  35, 
362  ;  30  39°  ;  3i  32 
229  ;  33-35  105  ;  38 
402,  403  ;  38-42  71, 
393,  403,  404,  409- 

11  1  108,  1 18,  260  ;  1-4 

25,  27,  251  ;  2  325  ; 
2-4  262  ;  4  356  ;  5-8 
103,  180  ;  5-13  155  ; 
9-13  25,  27,  180  ;  13 

356  ;  15-23  252  ;  20 
251,  252,  297;  23 

357  ;  =4-26  196,  388  ; 
24-28  25  ;  27  249  ;  27 
28  1 81  ;  29-32  25,  76, 
92,  170,  220,  299, 
302,  316  ;  29-52  25  ; 
34-36  25,  27,  346, 
359  5  3536  359  ;  37-41 
23  ;  39  52  ;  39-52  26, 

27,  63,393;  si  159; 

52  299. 

12  1  299  ;  2-7  251  ;  2-9 

26,  63  ;  3  267  ;  3-7 
58  ;  4  5  58,  267  ;  6 
102,  304  ;  6  7  268  ; 
7  146 ;  11  12  251, 
268  ;  13-21  346  ;  16- 

21  io3,  359;  2a— 31 26, 

27,  63  ;  22-32  299  ; 
23 145,  308  ;  24  304  ; 
24-27  102  ;  27  92  ;  28 

3°9  5  3i  59  ;  32  327, 
352,  460  ;  33  34  26, 
2 7,  142,  162,  346, 
358,  376  ;  35-38  104, 
1 55,  !77  5  39  10  ;  39 
40  26,  155,  159,  178  ; 
4°  170  ;  42  52  ;  42—46 
26,  155,  178  ;  49-53 
334  ;  so  335,  384  ; 
51-53  26,  98  ;  54  55 
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103 ;  54-56  26,  155, 
164,  299,  316  ;  58  59 
26,27,  105, 155, 179- 

13  1  418,  481  ;  1-5  299  ; 

*~9  392,  418,  445  ; 
^  103,  i55>  179; 
10-17  181,  195,  231  ; 

15  26,  52,  102,  232  ; 

16  51  ;  18  19  251  ; 

18— 21  26  ;  20  21  251, 
254  ;  20  256  ;  22-30 

347,  349  5  23  24  286  ; 

24- 30  26,  27,  460 ; 

2«  329 ;  *4  25  351  ; 

25- 27  58,  131,  350; 

26  353;  »«-29  351 ; 

28  1 17  ;  28  29  28  ;  30 
353  ;  31  362  ;  3»-33 
347,  363  !  32  194, 
197 ;  32  33  364  ;  34 

102  ;  34  35  26,  63, 

427. 

14  I  231  ;  1-6  1 81,  231  ; 

5  26,  102,  232  ;  7-11 
210,  387  ;  8-11  59  ; 
11  26  ;  12-14  210, 373, 
388  ;  12-24  105,  181  ; 
15-24  26  ;  16—24  210  ; 
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IN 

ONE 

VOL. 


THIS  EDITION  IS  PRINTED  ON  THIN  BIBLE  PAPER 
IDENTICAL  WITH  THE  TWO-VOLUME  EDITION, 
AND  THE  COMPLETE  WORK  MAKES  ONE  VOLUME, 
MEASURING  ii  xS  INCHES,  AND  ABOUT  3i  INCHES 
THICK. 

CLOTH.  HALF  LEATHER. 

Net  Prices  .  .  .  80s.  lOOs. 


IN 

SIXTEEN 

PARTS. 


THIS  EDITION  IS. THE  SAME  AS  THE  FOUR-VOLUME 
EDITION.  EACH  VOLUME  IS  DIVIDED  INTO 
FOUR  PARTS,  EACH  MEASURING  iofx7f,  AND 
ABOUT  l-INCH  THICK. 

Net  Price  of  each  Part ,  5  s- 

Cloth  Covers  for  blading  up  the  Parts  In  4  Vols.  may  be  obtained 
through  any  Bookseller.  Price  Is.  6d.  net  each. 


Volumes  in  all  the  above  Styles,  and  the  Parts,  may  be  obtained  separately. 


A  Detailed  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W, 


]unl6’3* 


